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Seven  to  Receive 
Honorary  Degrees 
at  Convocation 

Some  2,000  degrees  and  diplomas  to  be  awarded 
at  seven  ceremonies  June  11  to  14  in  Gryphon  Dome 


Brendan  Munn’s  academic  excellence  has  earned  him  recognition  provincially,  nationally  and  internationally. 
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When  Opportunity  Knocks . . . 
and  Knocks . . . and  Knocks 

Engineering  student  wins  Commonwealth  Scholarship  to  do  master  s in  Scotland 


UOF  G WILL  award  seven 
honorary  degrees  and  some 
2,000  degrees  and  diplomas  during 
summer  convocation  ceremonies 
June  1 1 to  14  in  the  Gryphon  Dome. 

Honorary  degree  recipients  in- 
clude renowned  choral  conductor 
and  music  educator  Noel  Edison; 
Rita  Colwell,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation;  and 
Ronald  Doering,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Food  Inspection  Agency 
(CFIA).  Other  honourees  are  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  family  social 
scientist  William  Doherty,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  anthropologist 
Richard  Lee,  University  of  Windsor 
engineering  professor  Jatinder 
Bewtra  and  Bill  Brock,  retired  dep- 
uty chair  of  the  TD  Bank  and  long- 
time U of  G supporter. 

Convocation  begins  June  1 1 at  10 
a.m.  with  a ceremony  for  the  College 
of  Arts.  Edison  will  receive  a doctor 
of  music  degree  and  will  address  the 


Tell  someone  to  meet  you  at 
the  Bullring,  and  they’ll  expect 
you  to  buy  them  a cold  beer.  Guelph 
students  today  and  most  alumni 
know  the  100-year-old  round 
building  as  a student  pub,  but  some 
of  the  partygoers  at  an  upcoming 
Alumni  Weekend  pub  will  surely 
recall  the  Bullring’s  original  purpose 
as  a livestock  judging  pavilion. 

Among  them,  the  OAC  Class  of 
1933,  the  earliest  alumni  group  who 
will  meet  for  a campus  reunion  dur- 
ing Alumni  Weekend  June  21  to  23. 

In  fact,  OAC  ’33  has  held  a class 
reunion  in  each  of  the  69  years  since 
graduation.  This  year,  they’ll  share 
the  campus  with  the  largest  group  of 
Alumni  Weekend  reunions  ever, 
ranging  from  the  1933  Aggies  to  the 
DVM  graduates  of  2001. 

“Every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
campus  will  be  filled  with  alumni," 
says  alumni  programs  director 
Susan  Rankin.  She  points  to  a 
French  House  reunion  as  another 
first-time  event  and  notes  that  many 


graduands.  He  is  the  director  of  cho- 
ral studies  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  Univer- 
sity, organist  and  choirmaster  at  St. 
John  Anglican  Church  in  Elora,  co- 
founder and  artistic  director  of  the 
Elora  Festival,  and  conductor  of  the 
Elora  Festival  Singers  and  the  To- 
ronto Mendelssohn  Choir.  He  re- 
ceived the  Ontario  Lieutenant- 
Governor’s  Award  for  the  Arts  and 
has  been  recognized  by  Heritage 
Canada  and  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
Canada’s  leading  choral  conductor. 

At  the  2:30  p.m.  ceremony  for  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College’s  di- 
ploma programs,  Ross  Daily  will 
give  the  convocation  address.  For  22 
years,  Daily  covered  agricultural 
news  across  southwestern  Ontario 
for  area  television  and  radio  stations. 
He  has  university  degrees  in  business 
and  journalism,  is  a certified  finan- 
cial planner  and  is  a founding  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Advisory 
Continued  on  page  3 


alumni  guests  will  be  staying  in  the 
East  Residence  townhouses. 

The  Bullring,  built  in  1902  as  a 
show  ring  and  judging  pavilion  for 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs,  will 
host  the  traditional  Friday-night 
welcome  barbecue,  as  well  as  a spe- 
cial lOOth-anniversary  pub  on  Satur- 
day night.  Both  events  are  open  to 
the  campus  community,  as  are  most 
other  Alumni  Weekend  events. 
Check  out  the  alumni  Web  site  at 
www.alumni.uoguelph.ca/alumni_ 
weekend_02.htm  for  a complete 
schedule. 

The  U of  G Alumni  Association 
(UGAA)  and  many  college  alumni 
associations  will  hold  annual  general 
meetings  on  Saturday.  The  UGAA 
will  hold  a wine-and-cheese  recep- 
tion in  conjunction  with  its  3 p.m. 
meeting  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre.  The  event  is  free,  and 
members  of  the  campus  community 
are  encouraged  to  attend. 

Other  free  events  on  Saturday  in- 
Con tinned  on  page  6 


WHEN  IT  RAINS,  it  pours. 

Graduating  engineering 
student  Brendan  Munn  has 
discovered  just  how  true  that  old 
saying  can  be.  In  the  past  few 
months,  he’s  found  himself  in  the 
enviable  position  of  being  offered  a 
prestigious  Commonwealth  Scho- 
larship to  study  at  the  University  of 
Strathclyde  in  Scodand,  a Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  (NSERC)  scholarship  to  do 
graduate  work  anywhere  in  Canada 
and  an  Ontario  Graduate  Scho- 
larship (OGS)  to  study  in  Ontario. 
Plus,  he  was  selected  for  interviews  at 
five  Canadian  medical  schools  he 
applied  to  and  expects  to  hear  this 
week  whether  he’s  been  accepted. 

What’s  a person  to  do  in  the  face 
of  such  opportunity?  Well,  the  final 


IT  WAS  ANNOUNCED  last  week  that 
methicillin-resistant  Staphylococ- 
cus aureus  (MRSA)  had  been  de- 
tected in  the  Large-Animal  Clinic  at 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  College. 

MRSA  is  a bacterium  found  on 
the  skin  of  healthy  animals  and  peo- 
ple. Occasionally,  “staph”  — as  it  is 
commonly  called  — can  get  into  the 
body  and,  in  rare  cases,  cause  an  in- 
fection like  pneumonia  in  both  peo- 
ple and  animals. 

As  a precaution,  the  Large- 
Animal  Clinic  has  been  accepting 
only  emergency  cases  while  taking 
steps  to  contain  this  organism. 

As  a result  of  precautions  taken 


choice  wasn’t  easy,  says  Munn,  but 
he’s  decided  to  turn  down  the 
NSERC  and  OGS  awards,  defer 
medical  school  if  he’s  accepted  and 
head  off  to  Scotland  this  fall  to  take 
up  the  all-expenses-paid  Common- 
wealth Scholarship  that  will  enable 
him  to  earn  a master’s  degree  in  bio- 
engineering. 

Although  medical  school  has 
been  his  longtime  dream,  he  says  he 
couldn’t  pass  up  this  once-in-a- 
lifetime  chance  to  study  and  travel 
abroad  first.  And  he  knows  just  what 
a great  opportunity  it  is  because 
Prof.  John  Runciman,  Engineering, 
who  encouraged  him  to  apply  for  the 
scholarship,  received  the  award  him- 
self to  do  his  PhD  studies  at  Strath- 
clyde in  the  early  1990s. 

Munn,  a native  of  Hamilton,  says 


by  OVC  hospital  staff,  the  MRSA  has 
now  been  contained  within  the 
Large-Animal  Clinic,  says  Prof. 
Alastair  Summerlee,  provost  and 
vice-president  (academic).  An  ex- 
tensive environmental  scan  has  indi- 
cated no  evidence  of  the  bacterium 
in  any  public  areas  of  the  hospital,  he 
says.  No  new  cases  have  been  identi- 
fied, and  no  animals  are  currently 
exhibiting  any  signs  of  disease  asso- 
ciated with  this  bacterium.  In  addi- 
tion, no  staff  are  exhibiting  any 
symptoms  related  to  MRSA. 

Summerlee  says  the  Large- 
Animal  Clinic  will  review  this  week 
when  it  will  return  to  general  admis- 


his  parents  wholeheartedly  support 
his  decision  to  expand  his  educa- 
tional and  life  experiences  abroad 
before  tackling  medicine.  Both  doc- 
tors themselves  (his  mom’s  a psy- 
chiatrist and  his  dad’s  a GP),  his 
parents  earned  PhDs  in  Spanish  lit- 
erature and  his  father  taught  at  uni- 
versity before  they  decided  to  earn 
their  MDs. 

It  was  with  his  sights  set  on  medi- 
cine that  Munn  first  came  to  U of  G 
in  1996  to  study  nutritional  sciences. 
Two  years  later,  his  focus  switched  to 
engineering  after  he  spent  a semester 
at  McMaster  University’s  Depart- 
ment of  Gastroenterology  working 
with  researchers  on  a gastric  pace- 
maker for  patients  with  gastropare- 
sis.  That’s  a condition  where  the 
Continued  on  page  6 


sions.  Information  will  be  posted  on 
the  Web  as  it  becomes  available. 

The  provost  commends  staff  at 
the  clinic  for  their  quick  action  in  re- 
sponse to  this  situation.  “I  thank 
dean  Alan  Meek  and  Drs.  John 
Prescott,  John  Tait  and  Scott  Weese 
for  their  efforts  in  containing  this 
bacterium,  and  I appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous work  that’s  been  done  by 
all  staff,  including  those  in  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety.” 

Anyone  with  questions  or  con- 
cerns about  the  health  implications 
of  MRSA  should  call  Gisele  MacNeil 
of  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  at 
Ext.  2133. 


Meet  at  the  Bullring 
on  Alumni  Weekend 

Campus  community  invited  to  attend  weekend  events 


OVC  Staph  Bacterium  Contained 


At  Guelph  1 Iune  5, 2002 


Animal  Care  Services 
10th  Annual 
OPEN  HOUSE 


Thursday,  June  13,  2002 
12:00  to  3:15  p.m. 

BBQ  Lunch 
Hamburger/Pop  $4.00 
Proceeds  to  the  United  Way 

Free  Coffee  and  Desserts 

Guided  Tours,  Displays  & Raffles 
located  at  the  Central  Animal  Facility 
(Building  #12  on  the  Campus  Map) 

Come  see  what  we  are  all  about! 


e sure  to  enjoy 
your  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day., 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more' clearly. — 


Canvision  Optical 

666  Woolwich  Street  „ ^ _ _ _ 

Guelph,  ON  N1H7GS  700-7676 


Worldwide 


Independently 
owned  means 
outstanding 


Agency 


Personal,  Group  and  Business  Travel 
Air.  Car,  Hotel.  Train.  Cruise  & Insurance 
24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 
Disney  College  ol  Knowledge  Specialists 
Holland  Travel  Professionals 
Vacation  Installment  Plan 


UAI5U1BE 

Golding  Travel  Ltd. 

South  City  Centre 

304  STONE  ROAD  WEST  - GUELPH 

' (519)  836-4940 


Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  sec  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 
* Reading  mid  Writing  before  Grade  One 
+Low  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 
♦ Strong  Academics  - Math,  Geometry, 
Geography,  Botany , Culture  and  more 
♦ French , Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 
*For  children  2.5  years  to  Grade  Six 

Conte  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Avc.  Guelph 

w\Yw3..sym|>utieo.ca/guei|)hinontessorischool/ 

519-836-3810 


Too  a r n 


OF  GOVERNORS 


Governors  Unanimously  Approve  Plans  for  Science  Complex 


AT  its  May  23  MEETING,  Board  of  Governors 
unanimously  approved  a motion  to  proceed  with 
construction  of  the  new  science  complex.  President 
Mordechai  Rozanski  told  board  members  he  was  very 
pleased  to  be  bringing  forward  the  recommendation  to 


proceed  with  the  facility.  Board  vice-chair  Douglas 
Derry,  who  also  heads  the  board’s  Physical  Resources 
and  Property  Committee,  noted  that  a huge  effort  by 
many  people  had  gone  into  producing  the  science 
complex  plans. 


Rozanski  also  paid  tribute  to  re- 
tiring B of  G chair  Simon  Cooper, 
president  of  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Company.  The  president  said  that 
Cooper,  the  board’s  chair  since  July 
1999,  has  been  “a  tremendous 
friend  of  U of  G,  an  excellent  board 
chair  and  a valued  source  of  wise 
counsel.” 

Rozanski  noted  that  it  was 
Cooper  who  introduced  the  notion 
of  having  annual  board  retreats  to 
deal  with  important  University 


matters.  “1  thank  you  on  behalf  of 
everyone,"  said  the  president.  "You 
have  done  an  extraordinary  job.” 

Chair-designate  Michael  Walsh, 
a three-time  U of  G philosophy 
graduate  and  retired  executive, 
added  that  Cooper  had  been  a 
strong  contributor  to  the  board  and 
an  extremely  effective  leader. 

At  the  meeting,  governors  also 
heard  that  the  University  now  has 
an  association  for  aboriginal  stu- 
dents called  the  Anishnabeg  Stu- 


dents Association.  B of  G staff 
representative  Micheal  Mandeville 
said  the  association  will  give  abo- 
riginal students  at  U of  G a place  to 
congregate  and  will  help  them  make 
contact  with  other  aboriginal  mem- 
bers of  the  University  and  local 
communities. 

B of  G also  passed  motions  to  ac- 
cept the  recommended  2002/03  tui- 
tion fees  for  OAC’s  diploma 
programs  and  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber. 


Construction  of  Science 
Complex  to  Begin  This  Fall 

Initial  site  preparation  already  under  way 


Preparatory  groundwork  for 
the  next  element  of  the 
University’s  SuperBuild-supported 
project  on  the  Guelph  campus  got 
under  way  last  week,  following 
Board  of  Governors  approval  of  the 
science  complex  May  23.  Initial  site 
preparation  for  Phase  1 of  the 
complex  began  May  27  with  Guelph 
Hydro  installing  two  hydro  lines 
along  Gordon  Street  between  Stone 
Road  and  College  Avenue. 

Designed  to  accommodate  2,600 
faculty,  staff  and  students,  the  sci- 
ence complex  will  bring  together  the 
Advanced  Analysis  and  Training 
Centre  and  the  departments  of  Bot- 
any, Microbiology,  Zoology,  Chem- 


istry and  Biochemistry,  and  Mo- 
lecular Biology  and  Genetics  into 
one  location  for  the  first  time. 

During  the  preparatory  work, 
access  to  Parking  Lot  2 and  some 
spaces  on  the  lot,  located  between 
the  Reynolds  and  Chemistry/Micro- 
biology buildings,  will  be  affected, 
says  Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration).  Ap- 
propriate alternative  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  permit  holders. 

When  full  construction  for 
Phase  1 begins  in  fall  2002,  Parking 
Lot  2 will  be  closed  permanently  and 
its  users  will  be  relocated.  Details 
will  follow  later  in  the  summer. 

Meanwhile,  construction  of  the 
first  element  of  the  SuperBuild  proj- 
ect, the  classroom  complex,  is  well 
under  way.  Slated  to  open  in  fall 
2003,  it  will  provide  lecture  space 
for  some  1 ,500  students  from  all  col- 
leges in  state-of-the-art  facilities. 
And  it  will  give  faculty  from  across 
campus  access  to  the  latest  in 
computer-based  multimedia  equip- 
ment for  the  delivery  of  tech- 
nology-assisted courses. 

Together,  the  classroom  and  sci- 
ence complexes  make  up  one  of  the 
largest  projects  in  U of  G history  and 
will  be  instrumental  in  providing 
new  space  for  Guelph’s  enrolment 
growth  planned  to  accommodate 
the  increased  demand  for  university 
education. 

The  science  complex  will  be 
erected  in  phases.  Phase  1 will  result 
in  an  additional  163,000  square  feet 
of  teaching  and  research  laboratory 


space.  This  will  necessitate  partial 
demolition  of  the  northeast  wing  of 
the  Chemistry/Microbiology  Build- 
ing. This  work  also  began  last  week.  A 
landscaping  plan  for  the  complex  will 
provide  for  replacement  of  trees  that 
will  be  removed  as  part  of  the  demoli- 
tion work. 

Phase  2,  which  will  result  in  an  ad- 
ditional 210,000  square  feet  of  teach- 
ing, research  and  ancillary  space, 
including  student  common  space, 
will  begin  in  summer  2004. 

Completion  and  occupancy  will 
also  be  in  phases,  starting  in  spring  of 
2004  and  ending  in  spring  of  2006. 
Construction  updates  will  be  posted 
on  the  Web  at  www.  uoguelph.ca/su- 
perbuild/science.shtml. 

“During  the  science  complex’s 
multi-year  building  period,  there  will 
be  unavoidable  noise,  dust  and  con- 
struction vehicle  traffic,  which  will 
cause  some  disruption  to  regular  ac- 
tivities,” says  Sullivan. 

Barricades  and  signs  will  be  in- 
stalled to  direct  pedestrian  and  ve- 
hicular traffic. 

“We  will  do  everything  possible  to 
minimize  disruption,”  she  adds,  “but 
we  do  need  the  support  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  in  living  with  this  ac- 
tivity, which  will  result  in  new 
state-of-the-art  classroom  facilities 
and  enhancement  of  our  science  fa- 
cilities.” 

Provost  Alastair  Summerlee  says 
the  University  community  can  now 
turn  its  attention  to  facilities  planning 
and  renovation  for  other  areas  of  the 
campus. 
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WEBSITE  LAUNCHED  ON 
PRESIDENTIAL  SEARCH 

Board  of  Governors  has 
established  a Web  site  to 
provide  information  about 
the  University’s  search  for  a 
new  president,  which  was 
initiated  by  the  board  in 
April.  The  site  includes  a list 
of  the  search  committee 
members  and  answers  to 
frequently  asked  questions 
about  the  selection  process. 
The  Web  site  is  located  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/info/psc  and 
will  be  updated  as  relevant  infor- 
mation becomes  available. 


FOCUS  ON  SERVICE-LEARNING 

U of  G will  host  a national  sendee- 
learning  meeting  June  10  and  11, 
welcoming  professional  staff  and 
faculty  from  colleges  and  universi- 
ties across  the  country  to  further 
their  knowledge  and  commitment 
to  service-learning  initiatives  in  a 
Canadian  context.  Keynote  speaker 
is  Edward  Zlotkowski,  a professor 
of  English  at  Bentley  College,  a sen- 
ior associate  at  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Higher  Education  and  a 
senior  faculty  fellow  at  Campus 
Compact.  He  will  speak  June  10  at  3 
p.m.  at  the  Whippletree,  discussing 
“Service-Learning  and  the  Chal- 
lenge of  Democracy.”  Members  of 
the  University  are  invited  to  attend. 
A reception  will  follow. 


PAPER  EARNS  KUDOS 

A team  of  faculty,  peer  helpers  and 
Learning  Commons  staff  from  the 
supported  learning  groups  pro- 
gram earned  high  commendation 
from  the  Society  for  Teaching  and 
Learning  in  Higher  Education  for  a 
paper  submitted  for  the  Alan 
Blizzard  Award  for  Collaborative 
Learning. 


RETIREES  TO  GATHER 

The  president’s  annual  luncheon 
for  U of  G retirees  will  be  held  June 
18,  beginning  at  11:30  a.m.  in  the 
Gryphon  Dome. 


GARDEN  TOUR  SET 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
volunteers  present  Gardenscapes 
2002,  a self-guided  tour  of  private 
and  public  gardens  in  the  Guelph 
area,  June  23  from  noon  to  6 p.m. 
Running  rain  or  shine,  the  annual 
fund-raising  event  has  expanded 
this  year  to  feature  10  gardens.  At 
2:30  p.m.,  the  art  centre  will  unveil 
its  latest  addition  to  the  Donald 
Forster  Sculpture  Park,  a bench  by 
Beth  Alber  titled  Visionary.  Tickets 
for  the  garden  tour  are  $10  general, 
$3  for  children,  and  are  available  at 
the  art  centre,  the  Framing  and  Art 
Centre,  Royal  City  Nursery  and 
Coach  House  Florists.  For  more 
information,  call  837-0010. 


LEARNING  ABOUT  WATER 

The  first  Eastern  Ontario  Chil- 
dren’s Water  Festival  is  being  held 
June  5 at  College  d’Alfred.  Aimed  at 
students  in  grades  3 to  5,  the  festival 
brings  together  teachers,  govern- 
ments, industries  and  the  commu- 
nity to  educate  students  on  water 
and  its  importance  in  the  environ- 
ment. 


Renowned  Choral  Conductor, 
Anthropologist,  Engineer 
Among  U of  G Honourees 

Continued  from  page  1 


Committee  on  Family  Farm  Succes- 
sion. 

Two  ceremonies  June  12  will  rec- 
ognize students  graduating  from  the 
College  of  Social  and  Applied  Hu- 
man Sciences.  Doherty  will  receive 
an  honorary  doctor  of  science  degree 
at  the  10  a.m.  ceremony  and  will  give 
the  convocation  address.  He  is  the 
marriage  and  family  therapy  director 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
the  author  or  co-author  of  1 1 books 
and  118  journal  articles  and  book 
chapters.  He  led  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Family  Relations  and  the 
American  Association  for  Marriage 
and  Family  Therapy,  the  two  leading 
professional  associations  in  his  areas 
of  expertise. 

At  the  2:30  p.m.  ceremony,  Lee 
will  receive  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
science  and  address  the  graduands 
and  Brock  will  be  awarded  an  honor- 
ary doctor  of  laws  degree. 

Lee  is  generally  recognized  as  the 
most  internationally  prominent 
contemporary  Canadian  anthro- 
pologist. He  has  received  wide  recog- 
nition for  his  long-term  concern  for 
the  peoples  of  the  Kalahari  and  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Southern  African 
peoples  and  indigenous  peoples 
globally.  He  received  the  Herskovits 
A'Vfird  from  the  African  Studies  As- 
sociation and  the  Anisfield-World 
Award  in  Racial  Relations.  He  is  also 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Can- 
ada and  was  made  a life  member  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Institute. 

Brock,  a 1958  graduate  of  OAC, 
was  with  the  TD  Bank  for  37  years, 
retiring  in  2000.  He  is  a Fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  Canadian  Bankers  at 
Queen's  University.  Brock  has  had  a 
longtime  commitment  to  the  Uni- 
versity as  a volunteer  and  supporter. 
A former  chair  of  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, he  was  vice-chair  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s capital  campaign  in  the 
1980s,  served  on  the  OAC  Alumni 
Association  board  of  directors,  and 
is  a founding  member  and  current 
chair  of  the  board  of  the  Heritage 
Trust.  In  recognition  of  his  many 
outstanding  contributions  to  the 
University,  Brock  was  named  an 
Honorary  Fellow  in  1998. 

On  June  13,  Colwell  will  receive 
an  honorary  doctorate  of  science  and 
deliver  the  convocation  address  at 
the  10  a.m.  ceremony  for  the  College 
of  Biological  Science.  A professor  of 
microbiology  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  she  is  being  recognized 
for  her  support  and  promotion  of 
microbiology  and  science  through  a 
number  of  senior  administrative 
posts.  She  has  founded  and  directed 
research  institutes  and  has  main- 
tained contacts  with  Canadian  mi- 
crobiologists since  her  time  as  a 
post-doctoral  fellow  at  the  National 
Research  Council  of  Canada.  She  re- 
mains an  active  member  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Society  of  Microbiologists. 

Bewtra  will  receive  an  honorary 
doctorate  of  science  at  the  2:30  p.m. 
ceremony  and  will  address  gradu- 


Jatinder  Bewtra 


William  Doherty 


ands  of  the  College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science  and  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College.  He  developed 
the  graduate  program  in  environ- 
mental engineering  at  the  University 
of  Windsor  and  has  supervised  22 
PhD  students  and  a number  of  mas- 
ter’s students  over  the  past  30  years. 
He  is  the  driving  force  behind  the 
formation  of  environmental  engi- 
neering as  an  accredited  engineering 
program  in  Canada. 

At  the  final  ceremony  June  14  at 
2:30  p.m.,  Doering  will  be  honoured 
with  a doctorate  of  laws  and  will  ad- 
dress students  graduating  from  OAC 
and  the  Faculty  of  Environmental 
Sciences.  During  his  30-year  career 
in  law  and  public  administration,  he 
created  the  CFIA  and  led  in  all  as- 
pects of  its  implementation  as  a leg- 
islated Crown  agency.  As  president 
of  the  CFIA,  Doering  initiated  part- 
nerships to  further  the  agency’s 
mandate  with  provinces,  industry 
and  consumers.  This  has  included 


Bill  Brock 


Ronald  Doering 


Noel  Edison 
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working  with  U of  G to  help  the 
CFIA  take  advantage  of  new  tech- 
nology and  science  to  advance  food 
safety  and  the  protection  of  Cana- 
da's plant  and  animal  populations. 

Full  details  of  the  convocation 
schedule  are  available  on  the  U of  G 
Web  site  at  www.uoguelph.ca/medi- 
arel.conv2002.shtml. 


O P E E 


ENGINEERING  STUDENT  WINS 
AWARD  FOR  BEST  PAPER 

David  Bullock,  a master’s  of  applied 
science  candidate  in  the  School  of 
Engineering,  received  the  award  for 
best  student  paper  at  the  1 5th  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Vision 
Interface  held  last  week  in  Calgary. 
The  paper  was  titled  “Real-Time 
Tracking  for  Visual  Interface  Appli- 
cations in  Cluttered  and  Occluding 
Situations.”  Co-author  is  Prof.  John 
Zelek,  who  has  been  named  chair  of 
the  next  Vision  Interface  Confer- 
ence, to  be  held  in  Halifax  in  May 
2003. 


in  w/ta 


UO E I A M 


C.A.V.  (Cuff)  Barker 


University  professor  emeritus  Cliff 
Barker,  a {acuity  member  in  the 
Department  of  Clinical  Studies  for 
39  years,  died  May  25  in  Wiarton  at 
the  age  of  83. 

A DVM  and  D.V.Sc.  graduate  of 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  College, 
Prof.  Barker  also  held  an  M.Sc. 
from  McGill  University  and  was  a 
Charter  Diplomate  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Theriogenologists. 
He  joined  the  faculty  of  OVC  in 


1945. 


Internationally  recognized  for 
his  pioneering  research  on  animal 
reproduction,  he  was  named  a 
Member  of  the  Order  of  Canada  in 
1986.  Beginning  in  1970,  he  served 
as  historian  and  archivist  for  OVC 
and  established  a museum  at  the 
college  that  was  named  in  his  hon- 
our in  1990. 

Prof.  Barker  was  a past  presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  As- 
sociation, the  Canadian  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  and  the  OVC 
Alumni  Association.  He  retired  in 
1984  and  was  named  University 
professor  emeritus  in  1986.  He  was 
also  honoured  by  alumni  as  OVC 
Distinguished  Alumnus. 

Predeceased  by  his  wife,  Jay, 
and  a granddaughter,  he  is  survived 
by  his  three  sons,  Ian,  Eric  and  Gra- 
ham, and  five  grandchildren. 

A celebration  of  Prof.  Barker's 
life  is  planned  for  late  June,  with 
details  to  be  announced.  Memorial 
donations  can  be  directed  to  the 
C.A.V.  Barker  Museum  of  Cana- 
dian Veterinary  History  Endow- 
ment Fund  c/o  Alumni  House.  A 
tree  will  be  planted  in  his  memory 
in  the  Wall-Custance  Memorial 
Forest  Sept.  22. 

Tom  Riddolls 

Tom  Riddolls,  a machinist  in  the 
Department  of  Physics  since  1973, 
died  May  1 8 at  the  age  of  56. 

Physics  professor  Iain  Campbell 
says  Mr.  Riddolls’  “outstanding  tal- 
ent and  creativity  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  highly  sophisti- 
cated research  equipment  was  a 
major  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
department’s  experimental  re- 
searchers. At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  involved  in  major  projects 
with  several  faculty  members.” 

Mr.  Riddolls  is  survived  by  his 
sons,  Paul  and  Tom.  A tree  will  be 
planted  in  his  memory  in  the 
Wall-Custance  Memorial  Forest 
Sept.  22. 
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Long-range  demonstration  plan  (June  2002):  The  above  plan  is  an  overall  illustration  of  the  vision  for  possible  future  campus  growth  over  a 20-year  period  and  demonstrates  the  set  of 
planning  principles  outlined  in  the  draft  campus  master  plan. 


Draft  Campus  Master  Plan 
Available  for  Review,  Comment 


UOF  G’s  draft  campus  master 
plan  is  now  available  for 
review  and  comment  on  the 
University’s  Web  site  at  www. 
uoguelph.ca/toward20 1 0.shtml. 

The  150-page  document  is  the 
culmination  of  work  conducted  over 
the  past  12  months.  The  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  master  plan  will  be  to 
provide  a framework  for  the  physical 
development  of  the  U of  G campus 
over  the  next  20  years.  This  compre- 
hensive draft  incorporates  an  assess- 
ment of  physical  needs  and 
conditions,  a response  to  issues 
raised  by  stakeholders  and  the  Uni- 
versity community  in  the  form  of 
planning  principles,  and  a series  of 
plans  demonstrating  proposed 
changes  and  growth. 

The  plan  was  developed  by  the 
Toronto  consulting  firm  duToit  All- 
sopp  Hillier  and  has  been  prepared 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Campus 
Master  Plan  Steering  Committee  — 
chaired  by  Mary-Elizabeth  Flynn,  a 


member  of  the  Physical  Resources 
and  Property  Committee  of  Board 
of  Governors  — with  input  from  the 
University  community.  The  plan  has 
three  sections:  the  planning  base, 
planning  principles  and  demonstra- 
tion plans. 


PLANNING  BASE 

The  first  section  includes  a broad 
vision  statement,  a description  of  the 
process,  the  planning  approach  and 
the  plan’s  role.  It  reviews  the  history 
of  campus  development  at  U of  G 
and  the  physical  and  regulatory  con- 
text. The  principal  campus  systems 
are  also  assessed  to  provide  a basis 
for  future  planning. 


PLANNING  PRINCIPLES 

Outlined  in  this  section  are  more 
than  40  principles  to  guide  future 
building  design  and  landscape  de- 
sign, the  development  of  pedestrian 
and  vehicular  routes,  and  other 


physical  infrastructure.  The  princi- 
ples were  developed  within  six 

theme  areas: 

• Environmental  quality.  These 
principles  deal  with  the  quality  of 
new  campus  development  and  the 
preservation  of  existing  valued 
qualities. 

• Spatial  structure  and  composi- 
tion. These  consider  the  composi- 
tion of  buildings  and  landscapes 
to  form  an  organized,  legible  and 
convenient  campus  structure. 

• Project  design.  These  principles 
provide  guidance  for  the  design  of 
projects  as  they  arise. 

• Movement  and  systems.  These 
address  access  and  movement 
through  the  campus,  including 
parking,  services  and  utilities. 

• Land-use  location.  These  deal 
with  existing  and  potential  future 
locations  for  various  uses  on  cam- 
pus. 

• Implementation.  Finally,  these 


principles  deal  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  plan  and  the  delivery 
of  individual  projects. 


DEMONSTRATION  PLANS 

The  demonstration  plans  in  this 
section  are  intended  to  illustrate  the 
application  of  the  planning  princi- 
ples and  provide  a response  to  issues 
and  to  the  management  of  growth 
and  identified  needs.  Plans  were  de- 
veloped to  demonstrate  campus 
change  in  the  next  five  years,  a pe- 


riod of  growth.  A 20-year  horizon  is 
also  presented  to  provide  a long- 
term vision  for  U of  G. 

Key  areas  examined  are  Johnston 
Green,  Branion  Plaza,  the  west  cam- 
pus, Gordon  Street  and  the  entrance 
to  the  University. 

The  Campus  Master  Plan  Steer- 
ing Committee  plans  to  hold  an 
open  house  in  September  to  give 
members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity an  opportunity  to  view  the  final 
proposal. 


Provide  Your  Feedback 

The  draft  campus  MASTER  PLAN  will  be  available  for  review  at  the 
Library  reserve  desk.  Plan  co-ordinator  Prof.  Jim  Taylor  invites 
comments  from  the  University  community  until  the  end  of  June.  He 
can  be  reached  at  Ext  4930  or  by  e-mail  at  jtaylor@pr.uoguelph.ca. 

The  draft  plan  can  also  be  accessed  through  the  University  Web  site 
at  www.uoguelph.ca.  Hit  the  button  “Toward  2010”  on  the  home  page 
and  click  on  “Campus  Master  Plan.”  Use  the  "feedback”  page  to  pro- 
vide your  comments  to  the  Campus  Master  Plan  Steering  Committee. 


. And  When  You're 
Not  Away 


Leave  your  pels,  plants  & home ; 
lo  the  bunded  professionals! 

nomsAsh — Housesitting.  Petsitting 
'-T-  Homccleaning Specialists 

Call:  I 8011  66.1  9990  , , Serving: 
www.housi-xard.nrt  c ;„„i.ridB..  - Cudpn 


Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
Old  - Fashion  Cleaning 


@Guelph  Summer 
Schedule 

The  last  issue  of  @Guelph  for 
the  summer  semester  will  be 
published  June  19.  Deadline 
to  submit  copy  for  that  issue 
is  June  11. 
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Paper  on  Rural  Work  Bees 
Wins  National  Recognition 

Article  examines  how  bees  operated  as  informal  labour  exchange  and  social  resource 


History  professor  Catharine  Wilson’s  rural  background  contributed  to  her  interest  in  19th-century  work  bees 
such  as  barn  raisings  and  quilting  bees.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Contributions  to 
Ontario  Agriculture 
Industry  Honoured 

Hall  of  Fame  to  induct  five  from  U of  G community 


The  Canadian  Historical 
Association  has  awarded  Prof. 
Catharine  Wilson,  History,  the  prize 
for  best  article  published  in  2001  in 
its  Canadian  Historical  Review 
journal.  The  article,  “Reciprocal 
Work  Bees  and  the  Meaning  of 
Neighbourhood,"  appeared  in  the 
September  issue. 

“I’m  very  pleased  — it’s  the  pre- 
mier refereed  journal  in  the  coun- 
try,” says  Wilson,  who  picked  up  the 
award  at  the  association’s  annual 
meeting  last  week  in  Toronto. 

The  paper  shows  that  work  bees 
such  as  barn  raisings  and  quilting 
and  logging  bees  “were  an  integral 
part  of  the  farm  economy  and  a key 
component  in  the  structuring,  op- 
eration and  definition  of  neighbour- 
hood in  19th-century  rural 
Ontario,"  she  says. 

“It  examines  how  the  bees  oper- 
ated as  an  informal  labour  exchange, 
part  of  a hidden  economy  over- 


looked by  census  takers  and  eco- 
nomic historians.  Bees  were  also  a 
social  resource.  They  brought  people 
from  diverse  cultural  backgrounds 
together  and  incorporated  them  ac- 
cording to  their  genealogy,  wealth, 
age,  gender  and  skills." 

Wilson  is  planning  to  write  a 
book  that  expands  on  the  ideas  in  the 
paper,  as  soon  as  she  finishes  an- 
other book  she’s  writing  on  farm 
tenancy  in  19th-century  Ontario. 

She  became  interested  in  the 
topic  of  work  bees  as  she  researched 
early  life  in  Upper  Canada.  In  travel- 
lers’ and  settlers’  accounts,  “bees  fre- 
quendy  figured  because  they  were 
noteworthy  events  in  people’s  lives,” 
she  says.  “They  were  times  when  mi- 
raculous feats  were  accomplished 
(like  raising  a house),  and  people  got 
together  and  had  fun  and  fights.” 

Wilson’s  own  rural  background 
— she  was  raised  in  the  Kemptville 
area  south  of  Ottawa  — also  contrib- 


uted to  her  interest  in  the  topic.  To- 
day, her  elderly  uncles  are  still 
involved  in  threshing  bees  in  the  Ot- 
tawa Valley,  and  her  research  has 
also  benefited  from  observations 
that  her  great-great-grandmother 
Lucy  Middaugh  recorded  in  her  di- 
ary in  the  1880s. 

“More  bees  than  honey,”  one  en- 
try noted,  after  her  family  had  at- 
tended a slew  of  five  bees  in  a single 
month. 

In  the  paper,  Wilson  argues  that 
work  bees  were  not  simply  a selfless 
form  of  neighbourliness  in  pursuit 
of  communal  goals. 

“Instead,  most  farm  families  un- 
derstood that  work  was  a commod- 
ity and  also  a means  to  foster 
neighbourly  relations.  Their  lively 
networks  of  reciprocal  labour  fos- 
tered both  individual  prosperity  and 
mutual  reliance.” 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Abroad  range  of  agricultural 
expertise  — from  livestock 
breeding  and  fruit  production  to 
soil  mapping  and  the  development 
of  rural  families  — will  be  recog- 
nized June  9 when  five  distinguished 
Ontarians  are  inducted  into  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame. 
Especially  noteworthy  for  U of  G,  all 
five  inductees  have  strong  con- 
nections to  the  University  commu- 
nity. 

The  late  Gordon  Bennett  was  a 
1943  OAC  graduate.  Oliver  Bratd  of 
St.  Catharines  earned  a bachelor  of 
agriculture  degree  in  1938,  as  did 
Rick  Richards,  a former  OAC  dean. 
George  Earley  of  Kenwood  gradu- 
ated from  Ridgetown  College  in 
1960,  and  Donald  McQueen  Shaver 
was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  by 
the  University  in  1995. 

Bennett  worked  for  the  better- 
ment of  farm  organizations,  mar- 
keting and  rural  families 
throughout  his  life,  including  serv- 
ice as  deputy  minister  of  agriculture. 
In  particular,  he  guided  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Ontario  Food  Council, 
was  a 4-H  pioneer  and  worked  to 
have  the  Federated  Colleges  form 
part  of  the  University  of  Guelph. 

Bradt,  an  exceptional  breeder  of 
grapes,  peaches,  nectarines  and  ap- 
ricots, is  credited  with  transforming 
the  Niagara  Peninsula  into  a world- 
renowned  wine-producing  region. 
He  also  developed  peach  varieties 
that  benefited  the  fruit-processing 
industry  and  was  widely  recognized 
for  his  scientific  papers  on  plant 
breeding. 

Earley  pioneered  the  introduc- 
tion and  use  of  foreign  breeds  of  cat- 
tle, bringing  hybrid  vigour,  better 
feed  conversion  and  a lower  cost  of 
production  to  the  beef  industry.  He 
also  has  a passion  for  youth  activi- 
ties, and  as  an  educator,  his  4-H 


judging  and  showmanship  sessions 
are  legendary.  A sought-after 
speaker  on  farm  safety  and  agricul- 
tural issues,  he  is  also  an  auctioneer 
who  helped  establish  the  Great  Lakes 
Sales  for  purebred  sheep  breeders. 

As  a Guelph  faculty  member, 
Richards  was  instrumental  in  build- 
ing a strong  soil  survey  unit  in  On- 
tario to  classify  and  map  soils  on 
their  capability  for  various  uses  in 
agriculture.  He  chaired  the  soil  sci- 
ence department  and  led  a major  ex- 
pansion in  soil  conservation,  soil 
testing,  farmland  use  planning  and 
the  preservation  of  agricultural  land. 
He  was  dean  of  OAC  when  U of  G 
was  established  and  remains  an  ac- 
tive volunteer  and  strong  supporter 
of  the  college  through  the  OAC 
Alumni  Association  and  Founda- 
tion. 

Shaver  is  a recognized  poultry 
breeder  who  developed  a highly  suc- 
cessful leghorn  chicken  that  helped 
give  Canadian  poultry  breeding  a 
place  of  world  prominence.  He  also 
began  a beef-breeding  business  that 
now  exports  semen,  frozen  embryos 
and  live  animals  to  countries  on  four 
continents.  At  U of  G,  Shaver  has 
served  as  a member  of  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, the  Research  Advisory  Board 
of  Senate  and  the  Heritage  Fund 
trustees.  He  was  the  University’s 
first  entrepreneur-in-residence  in 
1985  and  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  Guelph’s  strategic- 
planning  process. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  induction  cere- 
mony begins  at  2:30  p.m.  at  Country 
Heritage  Park  in  Milton,  headquar- 
ters of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Hall 
of  Fame  and  site  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural Museum.  Call  905-878- 
8151  for  tickets.  The  Hall  of  Fame 
Gallery  is  also  open  to  the  public  by 
appointment  and  on  weekends  dur- 
ing July  and  August. 


Co-op  Students  Applaud  Employers 

Toronto  environmental  engineering  consulting  firm  captures  U of  G award 


Time  is  passing  quickly  for 
co-op  engineering  students 
Jessica  Goforth  and  Natalie 
Salkauskis  at  the  Toronto  office  of 
Acres  8c  Associated  Environmental 
Limited. 

“I  can’t  imagine  leaving  yet,”  says 
Salkausis,  who’s  completing  the  sec- 
ond half  of  an  eight-month  work 
term.  “I’m  still  learning  so  much; 
there’s  always  something  new  going 
on.” 

Goforth  says  she  likes  the  variety 
of  working  on  two  or  three  different 
projects  a day,  and  “it’s  right  down 
the  alley  of  what  I did  in  class.  It’s 
very  relevant  to  what  I’ve  learned  at 
Guelph.” 

Positive  comments  like  those 
helped  earn  Acres  8c  Associated  rec- 


ognition as  U of  G’s  Co-op  Employer 
of  the  Year,  says  Karen  Reimer,  man- 
ager of  Co-operative  Education 
Services.  The  environmental  engi- 
neering consulting  firm  has  been  hir- 
ing Guelph  co-op  students  for 
several  years,  she  says,  “consistently 
offering  a quality  work  experience 
that  enables  students  to  gain  profes- 
sional skills  and  insight  into  the  field 
of  environmental  consulting." 

Reimer  presented  the  award  to 
Acres  project  engineer  Elia  Edwards 
at  the  annual  co-op  awards  luncheon 
in  April.  Edwards  is  currently  super- 
vising Goforth’s  work  term  in  the 
firm’s  waste-water  division.  Sal- 
kauskis works  in  the  water  quality  di- 
vision and  reports  to  Leo 
MacDonald,  a 1995  master’s  gradu- 


ate of  Guelph’s  engineering  pro- 
gram. 

Goforth  says  she’s  gained  experi- 
ence in  emissions  testing  and  model- 
ling, as  well  as  site  remediation  for 
soil  and  water  contaminants.  Sal- 
kauskis says  her  work  projects  have 
included  the  preparation  of  munici- 
pal water  quality  proposals  and  re- 
ports. Both  are  environmental 
engineering  students  and  say  the 
consulting  experience  has  increased 
their  knowledge  of  the  environ- 
mental regulation  process,  while  giv- 
ing them  a chance  to  work  on 
real-life  water  and  waste-water  prob- 
lems. 

Acres  8c  Associated  has  offices  in 
Toronto  and  Niagara  Falls  and  spe- 
cializes in  water  resources  engineer- 


ing, waste-water  collection  and 
treatment,  electrical  engineering  and 
instrumentation,  municipal  infra- 
structure services,  solid  waste  and 
hazardous  materials  management, 
geo-environmental  investigations 
and  industrial  servicing. 

Previous  recipients  of  the  Guelph 
Co-op  Employer  of  the  Year  award 
are  Uniroyal  Chemical  Ltd.,  Sybase 
Inc.  and  McNeil  Consumer  Health- 
care. 

The  co-op  luncheon  was  also  an 
opportunity  to  recognize  Guelph 
student  Joe  Buttigieg,  who  received 
an  honourable  mention  from  the 
Canadian  Association  for  Co-op 
Education  in  its  Co-op  Student  of 
the  Year  program.  The  annual  com- 
petition recognizes  students  with  ex- 


ceptional commitment  to  the  co-op 
program  through  achievement,  aca- 
demic work  and  contributions  to 
employers  and  the  community. 

Buttigieg  was  accompanied  by 
Anna  Soulias,  his  co-op  supervisor 
in  the  foreign  trade  department  of 
Nestle  Canada  Inc.  During  his  Nestle 
work  term,  Buttigieg  assisted  in  mar- 
ket research  and  the  development  of 
confectionary  products  for  Nestle 
export  markets.  He  says  the  com- 
pany gave  him  the  opportunity  to 
manage  a development  project  and 
meet  directly  with  potential  clients  at 
food  trade  shows  in  Canada  and 
Germany.  The  overseas  trip  included 
a visit  to  the  Nestle  international 
head  office  in  Switzerland. 

BY  MARY  DICK1ESON 
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WHERE  HAVE  ALL  THE 
LEADERS  GONE? 

Scrambling  to  accommodate  the 
deluge  of  a double  cohort,  we  will 
bulge  to  20,000  to  22,000  students 

— with  an  already  gutted  faculty 
resource  base.  We  will  contrive  a 
communal  illusion  that  the  basic 
principles  of  a university  education 
will  remain  secured.  Once  again,  we 
will  flounder  in  a morass  of  abject 
acquiescence  and  passivity,  prom- 
ulgating our  gripes  about  the  pains 
of  adjustment  while  bemoaning  the 
inattention  of  politicians  who  don’t 
even  know  we  exist.  Another  inex- 
cusable charade  in  willing  victimi- 
zation will  be  played  out  for  com- 
munity sedation. 

Ontario  universities  have  met, 
debated,  submitted  briefs  to  ideo- 
logically intoxicated  ministers  and 
made  other  gestures  of  protest,  all 
to  no  avail.  They  have  fallen  into 
line,  as  have  our  so-called  leaders 
and  “senior”  administration.  Be- 
cause of  that  acquiescence,  the 
foundations  of  third-level  educa- 
tion in  Ontario  are  being  undone 

— hacked  asunder  as  the  “richest” 
province  in  Canada  becomes  the 
poorest,  most  miserly  and  most 
myopic  in  student  support. 

And  along  with  this  criminal 
erosion  of  the  foundations  of  On- 
tario’s future,  the  so-called  centres 
of  intellectual  leadership  abandon 
their  posts,  become  wantonly  dere- 
lict in  their  vocation  as  it  relates  to 
the  public  interest.  In  other  coun- 
tries with  a fraction  of  our  re- 
sources, with  much  more  to  lose 
(e.g.,  life  and  limb),  leaders  would 
have  taken  to  the  streets  against 
such  unconscionable  pillage.  Our 
“leaders”  met,  wrote  briefs,  wrung 
their  hands  and  bemoaned  the  cu- 
mulating record  of  loss.  The  best  of 
good  table  manners,  prudence, 
sense  of  survival  and  insulation 
from  the  wrath  of  faculty  kept  them 
afloat  in  the  most  perverse  exercise 
in  acquiescence  this  province  has 
known  for  many  a generation. 

We  have  seen  the  tangible  effects 
of  this  dallying,  this  unseemly 
dance  with  the  devil.  The  largest 
graduate  enterprise  in  the  Univer- 
sity is  corralled  in  rabbit  warrens,  in 
contravention  of  a firm  promise  of 
adequate  accommodation.  Col- 
leagues are  incessantly  pressed  to  do 
more  with  the  acquiesced  crumbs 
of  less  and  less.  Students  grapple 


with  decreasing  access  to  ever- 
shrinking  faculty,  even  as  the  “mar- 
ket price”  of  “public”  education 
continues  to  increase!  The  debilitat- 
ing calculus  of  the  “RAM”  formula 
is  applied  to  units  specializing  in 
graduate  programs.  Homogeniza- 
tion, part  of  the  dominant  ideology 
in  the  province,  will  not  brook  idio- 
syncrasies in  academic  units. 

All  of  this  is  “explained”  by  the 
edicts  from  the  Queen’s  Park  junta, 
and  our  reactive  tiffs  with  their 
agenda  and  our  eventual  acquies- 
cence. “This  is  the  way  it  is.  We 
don’t  like  it.  But  what  can  we  do?” 
This  fatalistic  mantra,  this  mindset 
of  helplessness,  is  the  very  stuff  of 
underdevelopment,  of  a victimiza- 
tion that  has  made  so  many  subju- 
gated. 

What  we  can  do  is  claim  voice, 
the  most  basic  democratic  step.  We 
can  say  this  is  not  OK.  It  is  not  ac- 
ceptable. Our  university  will  no 
longer  acquiesce  in  the  continuing 
tyranny  of  depletion. 

It's  high  time  we  had  the  politi- 
cal backbone  to  say  “enough  is 
enough.”  We  should  muster  the 
courage  to  say  we  go  no  further  un- 
less the  appropriate  allocation  of 
public  resources  is  in  place  to  secure 
the  public  interest  in  third-level 
education.  Guts,  yes,  but  by  god,  a 
gutless  university  may  be  society’s 
worst  enemy! 

Prof.  David  Douglas 

School  of  Environmental  Design 
and  Rural  Development 

LETTER  SHOULD  HAVE 
QUOTED  ME  IN  FULL 

From  far  away  in  my  retirement 
home  in  sunny  Florida,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  diverted  from  today’s 
shuffleboard  game  and  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  I am  being  quoted  in 
@Guelph  in  praise  of  Bill  Dembski’s 
creationist  book.  No  Free  Lunch 
(“Semantics,  Evolution  and 
Design,”  letter  to  the  editor,  May  8). 

I think  it  was  somewhat  disin- 
genuous of  those  who  quoted  me 
not  to  add  that  the  full  comment  I 
made  about  the  book  included  my 
opinion  that  Dembski’s  position  is 
totally  false.  I believe  sensible  peo- 
ple should  read  the  book  not  be- 
cause it  has  great  insights  about  the 
nature  of  reality,  but  because  it  rep- 
resents the  most  clever  of  the  at- 
tempts to  fob  off  American 
Christian  biblical  literalism  as  an  al- 


ternative to  serious  science. 

Like  all  right-minded  people,  I 
believe  the  true  miracle  of  life  is  that 
grubby  little  primates  like  ourselves 
can  puzzle  out  the  mysteries  of  our 
origins,  and  I regard  as  rather  pa- 
thetic those  who  continue  to  hold 
to  the  unaltered  words  of  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis.  I regard  as  dan- 
gerous those  who  insist  on  our  chil- 
dren being  taught  Genesis  rather 
than  evolution,  and  I believe  the 
right  way  to  combat  these  people  is 
not  by  ignoring  them  but  by  learn- 
ing what  they  are  claiming  and  then 
refuting  them.  It  is  this  that  I con- 
tinue to  do  in  my  old  age. 

Michael  Ruse 

EVERYONE  HAS  RIGHT 
TO  BE  TOLD  THE  TRUTH 

In  my  May  8 letter  about  gambling, 
I urged  that  casinos  be  required  to 
inform  all  gamblers  of  the  true  odds 
for  each  game.  In  his  May  22 
response  to  my  letter.  Prof.  Harvey 
Marmurek  chides  me  for  my 
naivete. 

He  says  that  “human  decision- 
making, under  conditions  of  uncer- 
tainty, does  not  accord  well  with  ex- 
pected utility  theory.”  He  also  says: 
“To  assert  baldly  that  mere  knowl- 
edge of . . . theoretical  probabilities 
would  transform  a problem  gam- 
bler into  a responsible  gambler 
smacks  of  alchemy.” 

Alchemy!  Baldness!!  Hurrying 
to  reread  my  original  letter,  I was 
relieved  to  discover  I had  made  no 
stich  assertion.  I suggested  only  that 
operators  of  casinos  be  subject  to 
truth-in-advertising  regulations, 
comparable,  say,  with  those  im- 
posed on  pharmaceutical  manufac- 
turers. 

I am  well  aware  that  the  disease 
of  gambling  addiction  is  not  easily 
cured.  Informed  of  the  facts,  one 
person  will  invest  his  or  her  money 
sensibly  and  another  will  gamble 
away  his  or  her  paycheque.  But 
everyone  has  a right  to  be  told  the 
truth. 

Prof.  David  Josephy 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

*** 

CPGuelph  welcomes  letters  to  the 
editor.  They  should  be  limited  to 
500  words,  signed  by  the  author 
and  submitted  electronically.  Send 
letters  to  Barbara  Chance  at 
b.chance@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


Contributions  to 
University  Earn 
Excellence  Award 

Continued  from  page  1 


contractions  of  the  stomach  muscles 
slow  down  and  food  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  digest.  The  pacemaker,  when 
implanted,  makes  the  muscles  con- 
tract at  a normal  speed. 

“It  was  my  first  experience  deal- 
ing with  patients.”  says  Munn. 
“When  I first  met  some  of  them,  they 
were  emaciated  because  of  the  disor- 
der, but  after  the  gastric  pacemaker 
was  implanted,  they  could  eat  any- 
thing, including  chili.  This  was  my 
first  exposure  to  biomedical  engi- 
neering and  seeing  what  it’s  capable 
of  doing.  It  was  a pivotal  experience 
for  me.  It  reinforced  my  interest  in 
medicine,  but  also  made  me  look 
more  closely  at  the  clinical  basis  of 
engineering.  That’s  when  I made  the 
switch.” 

As  an  engineering  student,  Munn 
earned  top  marks,  capturing  the  aca- 
demic award  for  highest  average  in 
the  final  two  years  of  his  program.  He 
supplemented  his  studies  with  a 
range  of  summer  experiences  that  in- 
cluded research  and  international 
work.  In  1999,  he  organized  his  own 
trip  to  Nicaragua  to  work  on  a health 
intervention  program  and  to  im- 
merse himself  in  the  culture.  Al- 
though he  spoke  no  Spanish  on 
arrival,  by  the  time  he  left,  he  was 
proficient  enough  in  the  language  to 
get  a job  as  a teaching  assistant  in  un- 
dergraduate Spanish  back  at  Guelph. 

In  the  summer  of  2000,  he  re- 
ceived NSERC  funding  to  work  with 
Prof.  Jim  Dickey,  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences,  on  biome- 
chanics research.  Last  year,  Munn 
was  awarded  a University  of  Toronto 
summer  studentship  to  do  research 
on  X-ray  imaging  at  Sunnybrook 
Hospital. 

Dickey  describes  Munn  as  “some- 
one who  gets  things  done.  His  work 
as  a summer  student  in  my  research 
laboratory  and  his  work  on  design 
projects  challenged  him  to  perform 
at  the  highest  level,  and  he  always 
met  those  challenges  head  on.  He  ex- 
cels at  everything  he  does,  and  it  was 
a pleasure  to  work  with  him.  He  has  a 
bright  future  ahead.” 

Outside  of  the  classroom  and  the 
lab,  Munn  made  many  contributions 
to  student  life  and  the  University 


Many  Weekend  Events  Open  to  All 
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elude  a College  of  Arts  Alumni  As- 
sociation open  house  in  the 
MacKinnon  Building  and  a morn- 
ing coffee  break  in  the  McLaughlin 
Library,  which  will  feature  a special 
exhibit  on  the  175th  anniversary  of 
the  city  of  Guelph.  Also  open  to  eve- 
ryone are  College  of  Biological  Sci- 
ence tours  and  a leadership 
recognition  event,  and  tea  and  tours 
at  the  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences. 


Ticketed  events  include  a Mac- 
FACS  Alumni  Association  “Food 
for  Thought”  seminar  series  that 
features  cookbook  author  Margaret 
Dickenson,  B.H.Sc.  ’68,  and  writer 
and  nutrition  consultant  Lynn 
Roblin,  B.Sc.  ’80  and  M.Sc.  ’82. 

Advance  tickets  are  also  required 
for  Saturday’s  annual  President’s 
Luncheon,  which  will  include  pres- 
entation of  the  annual  UGAA 
alumni  awards  and  the  announce- 


ment of  new  heritage  plaques  for 
Johnston,  Zavitz  and  Graham  halls. 
The  plaques  will  recognize  the  early 
contributions  of  Profs.  Charles 
Zavitz,  William  Johnston  and 
William  Graham,  for  whom  the 
buildings  are  named. 

Johnston  Hall  is  70  years  old  this 
year,  and  both  Johnston  and  the 
Bullring  mil  feature  special  anniver- 
sary exhibits  on  the  weekend. 

Student  ambassadors  Kathleen 


Duncan,  Natalie  Kondrachuk,  Keith 
McCallum,  Phil  McGreevy  and 
Violaine  Orban  are  working  with 
Alumni  Programs  staff  to  plan  and 
organize  Alumni  Weekend  activi- 
ties, and  many  staff  members  will  be 
volunteering  at  the  various  events. 
Anyone  willing  to  help  can  call 
Rankin  at  Ext.  6183  or  Jennifer  Brett, 
alumni  events  and  communications 
co-ordinator,  at  Ext.  3540. 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 


community  during  his  time  at 
Guelph.  In  1998,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  peer  helpers  involved  with  the 
supported  learning  groups  (SLG) 
program,  which  provides  supple- 
mentary learning  sessions  for  stu- 
dents in  high-risk  first-year  courses. 
Working  with  Prof.  Joe  Prokipcak, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  program  for  three 
years,  racking  up  more  than  1,800 
student  contact  hours. 

“When  the  Learning  Commons 
launched  the  SLG  pilot  program,  we 
knew  its  success  would  depend 
greatly  on  the  quality  of  the  student 
leaders,”  says  Mary  Wilson,  co- 
ordinator of  the  program.  “Brendan 
was  ideally  suited  for  the  position 
and  quickly  emerged  as  a leader 
among  leaders.  He  is  a gifted  individ- 
ual who  really  enjoys  academic  work 
and  connects  with  students  and  fac- 
ulty in  a genuine  and  easy  way.  From 
the  outset,  he  was  passionate  about 
the  SLG  model  and  became  adept  at 
creating  supportive,  fun,  collabora- 
tive learning  encounters.  In  many 
ways,  he  set  the  standard  for  how  the 
SLG  program  functions  at  Guelph.” 

In  recognition  of  Munn’s  contri- 
butions to  the  program,  SLG  leaders 
voted  to  honour  him  with  an  award 
in  2000.  They  created  the  Brendan 
Munn  Leader  of  the  Year  Award, 
which  is  now  given  annually  “to  the 
SLG  leader  who  most  exemplifies  the 
characteristics  and  abilities  that 
Brendan  so  ably  demonstrated  dur- 
ing his  time  with  the  program,” 
Wilson  says. 

Munn’s  contributions  to  the 
campus  have  also  included  member- 
ship in  the  Engineering  Society  and 
the  College  of  Physical  and  Engineer- 
ing Science  Student  Council,  as  well 
as  participation  in  the  School  of  En- 
gineering’s “Engineers  in  the  Class- 
room,” an  outreach  program  for 
students  in  grades  4 and  5.  In  April, 
his  extracurricular  activities  earned 
him  the  CPES  Excellence  Award  for 
contributions  to  the  University 
community. 

Munn  has  been  an  active  volun- 
teer away  from  the  campus  as  well. 
He  works  with  an  autistic  girl  Satur- 
days at  the  Y in  Hamilton,  and  last 
summer  in  Toronto,  he  did  volun- 
teer work  at  Sick  Kids  Hospital. 

On  top  of  all  that,  he’s  an  accom- 
plished drummer  who  performed 
with  numerous  bands  throughout 
high  school  and  now  has  his  own  in- 
dependent record  label. 

Although  Munn  hasn’t  yet  de- 
cided what  his  research  focus  will  be 
at  the  University  of  Strathclyde,  he’s 
looking  forward  to  whatever  experi- 
ences his  time  abroad  brings.  For 
sure,  he  intends  to  take  advantage  of 
the  location  and  do  a lot  of  travelling 
— much  of  it  by  bicycle  — around 
Britain  and  Europe.  He  also  antici- 
pates that  international  experiences 
will  continue  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
his  life,  whatever  path  he  follows. 

BY  BARBARA  CHANCE 
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FOR  SALE 


Aquarium  with  accessories,  stand 
and  fish;  chesterfield  with  matching 
chair  and  ottoman,  recently  reup- 
holstered, like  new,  821-5393. 

Coffee  table  and  two  end  tables, 
good  quality  and  condition,  Salma, 
766-4762  or  sdharsee@uoguelph.ca. 

Drum  practice  pad,  Ext.  6580. 


FOR  RENT 


Shared  accommodation  with  owner 
in  three-bedroom  home,  parking, 
$375  a month  inclusive,  826-7400. 

Furnished  four-bedroom  home  on 
quiet  street,  close  to  library,  schools, 
bus  route  and  downtown,  appli- 
ances, hardwood  floors,  fireplace, 
den,  washer/dryer,  garage,  available 
August  2002  to  August  2003,  nego- 
tiable, Eileen,  Ext.  2574  or  grand@ 
psy.uoguelph.ca. 

Furnished  bedroom  in  three- 
bedroom  house  in  south  end,  pri- 
vate bathroom,  shared  kitchen, 
laundry,  close  to  bus  route,  seven- 
minute  drive  to  campus,  available 
immediately,  $250  a month  inclu- 
sive for  the  summer  and  $400  a 
month  inclusive  from  September, 
Ext.  3320  or  821-6569. 

Furnished  four-bcdrooin  house,  3V4 
baths,  two  fireplaces,  study,  sun- 
room,  20  minutes  from  campus  on 
33  acres  of  rolling  meadows  and 
woods,  available  Sept.  1 for  10  to  12 
months,  905-854-4156. 

Room  available  in  all-male  six- 
bedroom  house  until  end  of  Decem- 
ber, newly  renovated,  laundry, 


non-smokers,  20-minute  walk  to 
University,  $385  a month  plus  utili- 
ties, 905-468-4684  or  csurowka@ 
yahoo,  ca. 

One  bedroom  in  four-bedroom 
condo  townhouse,  south  end,  20- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  on  bus 
route,  laundry,  Laura,  829-9005  or 
laurakmillerl3@hotmail.com. 

Two-bedroom  upper  apartment 
downtown,  three-month  sublet  or 
one-year  lease,  laundry,  paid  park- 
ing, $700  a month  plus  utilities, 
Tara,  826-9203. 

One-bedroom  condo  suitable  for 
grad  student  or  professional, 
washer/dryer,  newly  renovated, 
close  to  Stone  Road  Mali,  parking, 
available  July  15,  $725  a month 
inclusive,  836-5214. 

Furnished  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes,  France,  available 
weekly  or  monthly;  furnished  one- 
bedroom  apartment  in  southwest 
Paris,  Nicole,  836-6745  or  fnmoll@ 
webtv.net. 

Four-bedroom  home  for  profes- 
sional couple  or  small  family,  south 
end,  available  June  30  to  Aug.  30, 
Carol,  823-1857  or  362-1857. 


Furnished  bachelor  apartment  in 
Normandie,  France,  sleeps  two  or 
three,  parking,  $700  for  three  weeks 
April  to  October  and  $600  a month 
November  to  March,  763-8806. 


WANTED 


Three-  or  four-bedroom  house  for 
family  in  University  area  for  one 
year  from  Aug.  15  or  Sept.  1,  park- 
ing required,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
Cheryl  or  Trevor,  204-725-4707  or 
lairdce@mb.sympatico.ca. 

Small  utility  trailer,  with  or  without 
cover,  about  four  by  three  feet,  good 
condition,  Julie  or  Denis,  767-2330 
or  jaudet@uoguelph.ca. 

Children’s  wooden  backyard  play 
centre  with  slide,  836-1418  or 
shincks@uogueIph.ca. 

Tickets  to  June  13  morning  convo- 
cation for  out-of-town  family,  will- 
ing to  pay  a reasonable  price. 
Heather,  hennis@uwo.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  Cobi,  836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  SALE 
47  Forest  Hill  Dr. 
$279,900 

Large  six-bedroom  brick  bungalow  in 
old  University  area.  More  than  3,000 
sq.  ft.  of  living  space  on  two  levels, 
plus  500  sq.  ft.  of  storage/work 
space,  attached  single  garage.  Four 
baths,  sauna,  new  roof.  Private  back- 
yard and  patio.  Mature  hedges,  trees 
and  perennial  gardens  on  80  by  100 
ft.  lot. 

For  viewing,  call  519-654-8734 


FOR  SALE 

Condos  in  South  End 

One-bedroom  condominiums 
with  large  open  balconies.  Great 
view  of  the  conservation  area. 
Quiet,  close  to  shopping.  Univer- 
sity and  exit  to  Highway  401. 
Newly  renovated.  Great  invest- 
ment. 

Starting  from  $67,900 
519-341-0004 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 


Or  visit  our  website  at 

www.staebler.com 


INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

gjbuA 

Your  Group  Discount! 


Insurance 



Visit  us  at  www.economlcalinsufance.ct 


UGRA  Meets  June  18 


The  U OF  G Retirees'  Association 
(UGRA)  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  June  18,  almost  11  years  to 
the  day  since  the  organization  was 
founded.  The  meeting  runs  from 
9:30  to  1 1 :30  a.m.  in  the  East  Village 
town  hall. 

The  UGRA  was  officially  estab- 
lished June  21, 1991.  The  idea  to  cre- 
ate a retirees’  association  was  born 
out  of  discussions  among  several  re- 
tired Guelph  faculty,  says  retired  ag- 
ricultural economics  and  business 
professor  Elmer  Menzie,  the  first 
president  of  the  association.  The 
primary  impetus  for  the  organiza- 
tion was  to  give  retirees  a voice  at  the 
University,  specifically  on  the  issue 
of  pension  policies. 

A number  of  approaches  to  es- 
tablishing a retirees’  association 
were  considered,  including  joining 
forces  with  the  U of  G Faculty  Asso- 
ciation, says  Menzie. 

“Although  the  Faculty  Associa- 
tion was  supportive  of  retiree  posi- 
tions and  was  prepared  to  help  in 
various  ways,  there  were  limitations 
to  using  this  avenue  as  the  sole 


means  of  obtaining  a voice.  A major 
limitation  was  the  Faculty  Associa- 
tion’s inability  to  represent  staff.” 

After  much  deliberation,  it  was 
decided  in  January  1991  to  establish 
the  U of  G Retirees’  Association  with 
an  interim  executive  consisting  of 
Menzie,  Archie  McIntyre  as  vice- 
president,  Don  Jose  as  secretary,  and 
Rick  Richards,  George  Barker  and 
Earl  MacNaughton  as  directors.  At 
the  June  meeting  to  officially  launch 
the  organization,  Neil  Sullivan  was 
elected  treasurer  and  Bob  Logan 
joined  the  executive  as  a director, 
succeeding  Richards. 

At  that  inaugural  meeting,  the 
association  had  1 14  registered  mem- 
bers. Today,  it  represents  all  of  the 
University’s  1,425  retirees.  Although 
the  association  has  taken  on  other 
activities  and  goals  since  1991,  its 
primary  goal  continues  to  be  im- 
proving retirees’  pensions  and  bene- 
fits programs. 

For  more  information  about  the 
association,  call  incoming  president 
Sheila  Trainer-McCutcheon  at 
821-4083. 


Carpets 
Upholstery 
Area  Rugs 

valeric  Poution  Air  Duct  Cleaning 
836-7340  residential , commercial 
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loan  _ mm  u 


1990  -2001 
1995-2001 


Luxury  Townhouse 
$1,400.00  per  month 
all  inclusive 

Sept.  1/02- July  31/03 
Short  walk  to  University 

$149,900  Detached 

Two  storey  - newer  furnace, 
central  air,  shingles, 
Pergo  flooring,  deck 
Close  to  University 

5%  down  will  carry  for  less 
than  $950/month 

Call  today  for  details! 


Jinr  Murphy 
Diane  Sorbara 

Associate  Broker  MV  A,  Sales  Rep. 


*****HomeLife  Reality 
f4pp',  S36--1  0-7  2 

jlnidlanc@lloinclLTcsuclpli.com 


KEEP  YOUR  KIDS  BUSY 
THIS  SUMMER 
AT  RAEVROW! 

Rainbow  is  an  inclusive  day  camp  for  able 
and  differently  abled  children  aged  5 to  13. 
Located  at  East  Residence,  University  of  Guelph. 


Sessions: 

1.  July  1 - 13 

(10  days) 

S290 

2.  July  15  - 19 

(5  days) 

3145 

3.  July  22  - 26 

(5  days) 

S145 

4.  July  29  - Aug.  2 

(5  days) 

S145 

5.  Aug.  6 - 16 

(9  days) 

S261 

6.  Aug.  19  - 23 

(5  days) 

SI  45 

Call  837-0387  or  834-4120. 

Ext.  79009 

Free  T-shirt  for  every  camper! 
Ask  about  family  discounts! 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary’s  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  conclude  June  9 
with  “The  Nature  of  Colour.”  The 
walk  leaves  from  the  Nature  Centre 
at  2 p.m.  A donation  of  $3  per  per- 
son is  suggested. 


Botanist  Allan  Anderson  leads  a 
workshop  on  “Fern  Identification 
and  Propagation”  July  4 from  9 a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $45.  Registration 
and  payment  deadline  is  June  20. 


“Inspiring  Gardens:  The  English 
Garden”  is  the  focus  of  a workshop 
with  landscape  architect  Christo- 
pher Campbell  July  10  from  9 to 
11:30  a.m.  Cost  is  $20.  Registration 
and  payment  are  due  June  26. 


LECTURE 


William  Doherty  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  discusses  “Reclaiming 
Family  Life  in  a World  of  Scheduled 
Hyperactivity”  June  12  at  7:15  p.m. 
at  the  Arboretum.  A reception 
begins  at  6:30  p.m.  The  talk  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition  and 
the  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences. 


NOTICES 


The  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry  is 
offering  a day  of  reflection  and 


Iv~e;mt:s 


meditation  June  22  in  Rockwood. 
The  retreat  will  include  opportuni- 
ties for  group  sharing,  solo  time,  a 
labyrinth  walk  and  journalling.  Cost 
is  $10  waged,  $5  for  students  or 
unwaged.  For  more  details  or  to  reg- 
ister, contact  Lucy  Reid  at  Ext.  2390 
or  jmclaugh@  uoguelph.ca. 


The  Shastri  Indo-Canadian  Institute 
invites  applications  from  scholars, 
librarians,  students  and  artists  who 
wish  to  undertake  research  or  train- 
ing in  India  during  the  2003/2004 
academic  year.  Fellowships  are 
awarded  to  those  specializing  in 
India  studies  in  the  arts,  humanities 
and  social  sciences.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  July  2.  For  informa- 
tion and  application  forms,  call 
403-220-7467,  fax  to  403-289-0100 
or  send  e-mail  to  sici@ucalgary.ca. 


Julie  Conquer,  director  of  the 
Human  Nutraceutical  Research 
Unit,  and  master’s  student  Kati 
Anton  are  looking  for  subjects  for  a 
study  to  determine  if  an  increase  in 
omega-3  fatty  acids  will  improve  the 
cognitive  abilities  of  Alzheimer’s 
patients.  They’re  looking  for  20  peo- 
ple aged  50  to  90  with  Alzheimer’s 
disease,  who  will  be  required  to  take 
four  capsules  of  fish  oil  or  vegetable 
oil  placebo  by  mouth  each  day  for  six 
months.  For  more  information  or  to 
participate  in  the  study,  contact 
Conquer  at  (519)  824-4120,  Ext. 
3749,  or  jconquer@uoguelph.ca. 


Prof.  Jean  Turner  and  master’s 
candidate  Stacey  Partridge  of  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition  are  looking  for 
subjects  for  a study  on  the  support 
that  interfaith  couples  receive  from 
their  families.  They  need  15  to  20 
individuals  who  have  been  in  an 
intimate  relationship  for  at  least  one 
year  with  a partner  of  a different 
religious  upbringing.  Participants 
don’t  have  to  be  actively  practising 
their  religion  or  beliefs  and  need  no 
longer  be  in  the  interfaith  rela- 
tionship to  take  part.  For  more 
information  or  to  participate  in  the 
study,  call  Turner  at  Ext.  6256  or 
send  e-mail  to  Partridge  at 
spartrid@uoguelph.ca. 


The  Office  of  Open  Learning  offers  a 
certificate  in  conflict  resolution, 
with  the  next  program  slated  to 
begin  Sept.  14.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  4737. 


Are  you  synesthetic?  Do  you  see  col- 
ours when  looking  at  numbers  or 
letters?  If  so,  researchers  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology  would 
like  to  talk  to  you  about  a study 
they’re  conducting.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  Prof.  Dan  Meegan 
at  Ext.  4998  or  dmeegan@uoguelph. 
ca. 


The  Guelph  Centre  for  Organiza- 
tional Research  Inc.,  a not-for-profit 
human  resource  management  con- 


sulting firm,  seeks  two  members  for 
its  board  of  directors.  For  informa- 
tion, contact  Diane  Green  at 
dgreen@omsconsult.com  or  767- 
5072. 


SEMINAR- 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
presents  Ramakrishnan  Srikumar  of 
Queen’s  University  discussing 
“Multidrug  Resistance  in  Pseudomo- 
nas aeruginosa:  Biology,  Biochemis- 
try and  Genetics  of  Drug  Efflux  Sys- 
tems” June  7 at  3 p.m.  in  Food 
Science  241. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Farah 
Thong,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Biology  and 
Nutritional  Sciences,  is  June  10  at 
1:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  336.  The  thesis  is  “Insulin 
Regulation  of  Glucose  Transport  in 
Skeletal  Muscle:  Influence  of  Caf- 
feine, Adenosine  and  Epinephrine.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Terry  Graham. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Benjamin  Clemens,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  is  June  13  at  9 a.m. 
in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is 
“Buoyancy  Characteristics  and  the 
Vertical  Distribution  of  Bloater, 
Coregonus  hoyi  Gill,  in  the  Lauren- 
tian  Great  Lakes.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Donald  Stevens. 


The  final  examination  of  Ryan 
Plummer,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
rural  studies  program,  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development,  is 
June  28  at  1 p.m.  in  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  141.  The  thesis  is 
“Managing  Natural  Resources 
Together:  The  Role  of  Social  Capital 
in  the  Co-Management  Process.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  John  FitzGibbon. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Guelph  Symphonic  Concert 
Band  presents  “Afternoon  at  the 
Proms”  June  9 at  3 p.m.  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  Guest  performer  is 
soprano  Mary  Duchesne.  To  order 
tickets,  call  763-3000. 


Action  Read  marks  its  15th  anniver- 
sary with  a celebration  June  15  from 
1 to  5 p.m.  at  the  Shelldale  Centre,  20 
Shelldale  Cres. 


The  Guelph  Creative  Arts  Associa- 
tion holds  its  42nd  annual  “Painting 
on  the  Green,”  a show  and  sale  of  arts 
and  crafts,  June  15  and  16  from  11 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the  Delhi  Street  Rec- 
reation Centre. 


The  Guelph  Arts  Festival’s  annual 
auction/cabaret  fundraiser  is  June  8 
at  the  Guelph  Youth  Music  Centre. 
Doors  open  at  7 p.m.  Tickets  are 
available  at  Wyndham  Art  Supplies, 
Macondo  Books  and  at  the  door. 


Electronic  Junk  Mail  a Growing  Concern 

Many  private  and  public  organizations  have  begun  to  take  action  against  unsolicited  commercial  e-mail  messages 


Most  of  us  have  arrived  on  campus  at 
some  point  and  found  a couple  — or 
in  some  cases  a dozen  — unsolicited 
commercial  e-mail  messages  waiting  for  us  in 
our  electronic  mail  systems. 

Online  pitches  for  everything  from  mort- 
gage refinancing  to  household  and  cosmetic 
products  to  fake  post-secondary  degrees  and 
the  far  more  unsavoury  pornography  entreat- 
ies have  become  commonplace,  so  much  so 
that  many  private  and  public  organizations  — 
and  especially  universities  — have  begun  to 
take  action  against  this  type  of  electronic  junk 
mail. 

Unsolicited  commercial  e-mail  “is  the 
leading  complaint  of  Internet  users,”  Paul 
Bradshaw,  a programer/analyst  in  Alumni  Af- 
fairs and  Development,  writes  in  a recent  issue 
of  The  Professional,  an  online  newsletter  for  U 
of  G’s  professional  staff. 

“But  junk  e-mail  is  more  than  just  annoy- 
ing. It  costs  Internet  users  and  Internet-based 
businesses  millions  of  dollars  per  year  because 
it  is  like  a telemarketer  calling  you  collect.  The 
economics  of  junk  e-mail  encourages  massive 
abuse,  and  because  junk  e-mailers  can  get  into 
the  business  very  cheaply,  the  volume  of  junk 
e-mail  is  increasing  every  day.” 

Doug  Blain,  U of  G’s  manager  of  informa- 
tion technology  security,  agrees.  He  says  unso- 
licited commercial  e-mail  — commonly 
known  as  “spam”  — has  become  so  popular 
because  for  a low  cost  (almost  free  in  most 
cases),  anyone  can  send  millions  of  e-mails  to 
the  world. 

“And  if  only  one-tenth  of  a per  cent  re- 
spond, that  still  represents  a huge  commercial 


advantage,”  he  says.  “There’s  also  no  scrutiny 
of  the  content,  so  pomographers  and  thieves  in 
particular  like  using  this  medium.” 

As  a result,  he  adds:  “The  cost  to  institu- 
tions and  individuals  to  handle  and  dispose  of 
spam  is  growing,  and  there’s  every  indication 
the  problem  will  continue  to  grow  over  the 
next  few  years.  Unfortunately,  spam  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a problem  so  long  as  the  economics 
of  the  activity  still  favours  the  sender  of  the  e- 
mail.” 

Over  the  past  few  years,  a number  of  or- 
ganizations have  been  created  around  the 
world  in  an  effort  to  combat  spam.  One  of  the 
largest  is  the  Coalition  Against  Unsolicited 
Commercial  E-mail,  based  in  the  United  States 
but  with  affiliates  in  Canada,  India,  Europe 
and  Australia.  Bradshaw  says  this  ad  hoc  all- 
volunteer  organization  is  working  hard  to  find 
legislative  solutions  to  the  problem  of  junk 
e-mail. 

In  1997,  for  example,  the  coalition  success- 
fully proposed  an  amendment  to  the  U.  S.  fed- 
eral statute  that  outlaws  junk  faxes  to  also 
prohibit  junk  e-mail.  Since  then,  the  organiza- 
tion has  worked  with  U.S.  politicians  to  intro- 
duce similar  legislation  in  various  states  and 
has  fought  off  attempts  by  the  Direct  Market- 
ing Association  in  that  country  to  allow  its 
members  to  have  unlimited  access  to  e-mail 
users. 

Technology  that  detects  spam  and  filters  it 
out  before  it  reaches  its  intended  target  is  an- 
other weapon  that  private  companies  and  or- 
ganizations have  used.  Blain  says  U of  G does 
use  some  filtering,  which  requires  that  the 
originating  address  of  the  e-mail  be  a valid 


Internet  address  and  rejects  it  if  this  cannot  be 
verified. 

“The  filter  was  introduced  to  prevent  e- 
mail  being  sent  to  the  University  from  illegiti- 
mate, illegal  or  forged  sites  that  are  trying  to 
hide  their  identity,”  he  says. 

U of  G has  also  investigated  the  possibility 
of  installing  virus  and  malicious  code  filters  for 
all  campus  e-mail  because  the  need  to  protect 
e-mail  users  against  known  virus  attachments 
also  seems  to  be  on  the  rise. 

But  the  next  step,  filtering  for  spam  based 
on  content,  is  extremely  difficult  in  a university 
environment,  says  Blain,  and  any  possible  im- 
plementation will  need  a lot  of  study  and  con- 
sultation. 

Currently,  the  treatment  of  e-mail  on  most 
Canadian  and  U.S.  campuses  is  based  on  pre- 
serving the  privacy  and  safety  of  all  e-mail  and 
ensuring  that  no  mail  is  lost  or  corrupted  in  be- 
ing delivered  to  the  campuses. 

“Applying  filters  is  perilous  because  any 
mistake  can  result  in  critical  and  legitimate  e- 
mails  being  lost  or  delayed,”  says  Blain.  He 
cites  as  an  example  the  recent  case  of  a major 
U.S.  university  that  rejected  all  e-mail  from  its 
registrar’s  office  because  the  campus  filtering 
policy  mistakenly  identified  it  as  spam. 

Rejecting  e-mail  from  commercial  sites 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  transmit  spam  is  an- 
other option,  he  adds.  “And  if  we  can  get  con- 
sensus from  the  broad  university  community 
to  block  all  e-mail  from  such  sites,  we  may  be 
able  to  stop  a portion  of  this  mail  traffic.” 

Unfortunately,  Blain  says,  much  of  the  traf- 
fic does  not  originate  from  these  sites,  but  is 
routed  through  compromised  or  improperly 


configured  systems.  Most  of  these  messages 
come  from  overseas,  and  most  often  they’re 
being  relayed  through  hacked  machines  whose 
owners  have  no  idea  they’re  being  exploited,  he 
says. 

“Earlier  this  year,  I received  a lot  of  spam 
from  a public  school  in  Korea  that  obviously 
has  a compromised  computer,  and  the  school 
has  not  been  able  to  correct  it.  Once  this  system 
is  closed  down,  however,  the  spammers  will 
just  move  to  another  institution.  And  this  is  the 
primary  problem  with  fighting  spam.  There  are 
plenty  of  machines  that  are  easily  broken  into 
and  used  as  servers  for  the  spam.” 

Blain  adds  that  U of  G has  not  ruled  out  fil- 
tering and  may  adopt  some  form  of  it  down  the 
road. 

“But  it  won’t  be  easy,  and  certainly  we’ll 
never  be  able  to  stop  it  all.  I know  that  Ontario 
university  directors  responsible  for  computing 
are  looking  at  this  issue  and  sharing  ideas  and 
possible  solutions  among  themselves.  Unfor- 
tunately, until  the  legislation  changes  or  spam 
no  longer  works,  this  will  continue  to  be  a 
source  of  irritation  for  all  Internet  users.” 

If  you’re  getting  spammed  and  want  some 
help  in  finding  the  source  of  the  e-mails  or 
some  of  the  agencies  that  are  fighting 
spam,  the  following  Web  sites  are  useful. 

• http://www.stentorian.com/antispam/ 
index.html 

• http://www.cauce.org/ 

• http://members.aol.com/emailfaq/ 
emailfaq.html#4c 

• http://samspade.org/ 
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Zoology  professor  Pat  Wright  holds  a tiny  killifish,  which  has  the  unique  ability  to  survive  on  almost  no  water 
and  is  able  to  both  produce  and  fertilize  its  own  eggs.  Looking  on  at  left  is  Prof.  David  Noakes. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Fishing  for  Answers 


Tiny  fish  may  hold  important  clues  to  evolution  of  first  land  animals 


At  ONLY  0.1  GRAMS  in  weight 
and  30  to  50  millimeters  long, 
dull  brown  in  colour  and  often 
seemingly  lifeless,  killifish  appear 
less  exciting  than  your  everyday 
goldfish. 

As  the  saying  goes,  however, 
looks  can  be  deceiving.  If  the  fish 
world  had  superheroes,  they’d  be 
killifish.  They  can  survive  in  the 
most  toxic  of  waters  and  under  the 
most  extreme  conditions,  including 
being  out  of  water  for  days  at  a time. 

They  also  have  sex  appeal  — 
from  a research  standpoint,  that  is. 
Killifish  are  the  only  vertebrates  in 
the  world  that  possess  and  use  both 
male  and  female  sex  organs,  pro- 
ducing and  then  fertilizing  their 
own  eggs. 

That  survivor/hermaphrodite 
combination  makes  them  irresisti- 
ble research  subjects  for  Profs.  Pat 
Wright  and  David  Noakes,  Zoology, 
who  are  conducting  studies  on 
Canada’s  only  killifish  colony, 
housed  at  the  Hagen  Aqualab. 
Wright  recently  received  $250,000 
from  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council  (NSERC) 
to  continue  analysing  how  and  why 
killifish  are  such  amazing  survivors 
(NSERC  has  backed  her  research 
since  1991).  Noakes,  a fish  behav- 
iourist, has  also  received  support 
from  NSERC  to  examine  the  spe- 
cies’ behaviour. 

“These  animals  are  bizarre,”  says 
Noakes.  “Vertebrates  aren’t  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  produce  their 
own  eggs  and  fertilize  them.” 


Although  many  fish  species  are 
hermaphrodites,  they  alternate 
male/female  roles,  either  producing 
eggs  or  fertilizing  those  of  another 
fish,  he  says.  Scientists  have  long  ex- 
amined the  behaviour  of  those  spe- 
cies to  determine  what  triggers  the 
change  of  roles. 

“But  how  does  an  animal  that  is 
both  male  and  female  behave?"  says 
Noakes.  “No  one  had  looked  at  that. 
And  because  killifish  perform  both 
roles  themselves,  you’d  assume 
there  would  be  too  much  inbreed- 
ing, too  many  genetic  mutations, 
for  the  species  to  survive.  But  it 
does.  That’s  what  is  intriguing.” 

Through  their  studies,  Noakes 
and  other  researchers  have  devel- 
oped a theory  that  all  killifish  start 
out  female,  then  later  acquire  and 
use  male  sex  organs  as  well.  But  a 
small  percentage  of  killifish  — fewer 
than  10  per  cent  — remain  male 
their  entire  lives.  These  fish  are 
brightly  coloured  rather  than  dull 
brown.  The  thinking  is  that  these 
male  fish  seek  out  other  killifish 
during  the  brief  window  of  time 
when  they  are  only  female. 

This  means  there  is  some  out- 
crossing  now  and  then,  just  enough 
to  keep  the  species  diversified, 
Noakes  says. 

“These  fish  are  really  interesting 
for  a whole  bunch  of  reasons,  from 
almost  every  aspect  you  look  at,”  he 
says. 

Wright  agrees,  adding  that  killi- 
fish, which  are  native  to  the  Car- 
ribean  mangroves,  “can  withstand 


the  most  extreme  conditions  — they 
can  tolerate  anything.” 

For  example,  the  fish  can  jump  and 
often  flip  out  of  their  containers  at  the 
Aqualab.  “If  they  land  on  something 
damp,  even  a wet  paper  towel,  they 
can  survive  for  days  and  be  absolutely 
fine,”  she  says. 

Once,  a cargo  of  killifish  (they’re 
shipped  in  plastic  bags  containing 
very  little  water)  was  “lost  in  the  mail” 
for  two  weeks.  Most  of  the  water  had 
evaporated  from  the  bags,  but  the  fish 
were  still  alive. 

The  key  is  how  they  regulate  their 
body  fluids,  which  is  what  Wright  is 
studying. 

“When  other  fish  are  out  of  water, 
their  gills  shut  down  because  there’s 
no  water  flowing  over  the  surface,” 
she  says.  “This  would  be  like  you  or  I 
having  total  lung  and  kidney  failure 
because  the  gills  share  the  same  func- 
tion as  the  mammalian  lungs  and  kid- 
neys. We  suspect  killifish  are  able  to 
survive  in  air  because  they  gain  oxy- 
gen and  get  rid  of  nitrogen  wastes 
through  their  skin.  This  is  what  makes 
them  so  remarkable.” 

Wright  says  her  research  may  hold 
important  clues  to  the  evolution  of  the 
first  land  animals,  which  many  scien- 
tists believe  evolved  from  water  to 
land  creatures  after  gulping  oxygen.  It 
may  also  shed  some  light  on  the  role  of 
kidneys  and  the  management  of  nitro- 
gen wastes  in  larger  animals. 

“There  are  lots  of  applications  for 
what  we’re  learning  from  these  little 
fish,”  she  says. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


First  Associate  VP 
(Research)  Named 


Economist  appointed  to  five-year  term,  effective  June  1 


Budget  Good  News 
for  Universities 


Province  to  provide  full  average-cost  funding  for  growth 


This  week’s  provincial  budget 
announcement  brought  good 
news  for  U of  G and  other  Ontario 
universities,  says  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski.  The  province 
announced  it  will  provide  full 
average-cost  funding  for  enrolment 
growth,  will  renew  and  increase 
support  for  its  major  research 
funding  programs  and  will  plan  for  a 
new  SuperBuild. 

“The  University  of  Guelph  is 
pleased  that  the  provincial  govern- 
ment has  committed  to  full  funding 
for  additional  students  seeking  ac- 
cess to  our  universities,”  says  Rozan- 
ski. “This  support  is  crucial  as 
Ontario  universities  face  the  chal- 


lenge of  ensuring  accessibility  to 
qualified  and  motivated  students. 
We  are  confident  that  both  ‘cohorts’ 
of  students  seeking  admission  will  be 
treated  equitably.” 

He  adds  that  a proposed  new 
round  of  SuperBuild  funding  will 
help  ensure  that  space  is  available  for 
the  growing  numbers  of  students 
seeking  to  attend  university.  Equally 
as  important,  the  province  is  en- 
hancing its  commitment  to  the  Stu- 
dent Opportunity  Trust  Fund, 
which  will  give  400,000  students 
with  limited  financial  resources  a 
chance  to  reach  their  academic  po- 
tential over  the  next  decade. 

Continued  on  page  8 


Economics  professor  Chris 
McKenna  has  been  appointed 
U of  G’s  first  associate  vice-president 
(research)  for  a five-year  term  that 
began  June  1. 

A faculty  member  at  Guelph 
since  1989  and  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  since  1998, 
McKenna  earned  his  B.Sc.  from 
England’s  University  of  Salford  and 
a D.Phil.  from  the  University  of 
York.  His  teaching  and  research  in- 
terests lie  in  macroeconomics  and 
labour  economics. 

Before  joining  U of  G>  he  was  a 
lecturer  in  economics  at  University 
College  in  Cardiff  and  the  Cardiff 
Business  School  and  has  been  a visit- 
ing professor  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  and  the  Australian 
National  University.  At  Guelph,  he 
has  been  a faculty  representative  on 
Board  of  Governors  since  1999  and 
is  a member  of  the  board’s  Finance 
Committee.  He  is  also  chair  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  University 
Planning. 

Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice- 
president  (research),  says  he’s  de- 
lighted about  McKenna’s  appoint- 
ment and  is  looking  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  meeting  future 
research  challenges  and  opportuni- 
ties for  the  University.  “Prof. 
McKenna’s  strong  commitment  to 
research  at  this  university  will  bene- 
fit everyone.” 

In  his  new  role,  McKenna  will 


Prof.  Chris  McKenna 


play  a key  role  in  ensuring  that  all  ar- 
eas of  research  and  scholarship  on 
campus  receive  institutional  sup- 
port, says  Wildeman.  “He  will  work 
with  me  to  promote  the  University's 
research  directions  and  policies,  and 
will  oversee  the  development  and 
preparation  of  research  initiatives 
with  external  agencies,  including  the 
federal  granting  councils  and  the 
federal  and  provincial  research  ini- 
tiative programs.” 

McKenna  says  he’s  honoured  to 
be  the  first  appointee  to  the  position 
of  associate  VP  (research). 

“Guelph’s  research  enterprise  is 
the  most  dynamic  and  innovative  in 
Canada,"  he  says.  “We’re  growing  all 
the  time,  and  I’m  enthused  about 
how  my  role  can  help  us  advance 
even  further.” 
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2010 


Carpets 
Upholstery 
Area  Rugs 
Air  Duct  Cleaning 
836-7340  residential , commercial 


KEEP  YOER 
KIDS  BUSY 
THIS  SUMMER 
AT  RAINBOW! 

Rainbow  is  an  inclusive  day  camp  for  able  and  differently  abled 
children  aged  5 lo  13.  Located  al  Eusl  Residence.  University  of  Guelph. 


Sessions: 

1.  July  1-13 

(10  days) 

8290 

2.  July  15-19 

(5  days) 

8145 

3.  July  22  - 26 

(5  days) 

8145 

4.  July  29  - Aug.  2 

(5  days) 

8145 

5.  Aug.  6-16 

(9  days) 

8261 

6.  Aug.  19  - 23 

(5  days) 

8145 

Call  837-0387  or  824-4120,  Ext.  79009 

Free  T»*hi rl  tor  every  camper I Ask  abotil  family  di scountsl 


SQ 
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1995-2001 


Luxury  Townhouse 
$1,400.00  per  month 
all  inclusive 

Sept.  1/02 -July  31/03 
Short  walk  to  University 

$149,900  Detached 

Two  storey  - newer  furnace, 
central  air.  shingles. 
Pergo  flooring,  deck 
Close  to  University 
5%  down  will  carry  for  less 
than  $950/month 


Call  today  for  details! 


JinfMurphy 
Diane  Sorbara 

Associate  Broker  MVA,  Sales  Rep. 


*****  Home  Life  Realty 

'trfgtea.  S36-1  O'T'rZ 

Jlmdlnni@honitllfcKuclpli.coni 


Every  Child  Needs 
a Gifted  & Talented  Program 


Discover!  how  the  Waldorf  curriculum  provides  a truly  balanced 
education  where  your  child’s  gifts  and  talents  can  shine. 


Now  Offering: 

Groces  1 w & 

Kindergaren  fcr  oges  3 V2  to  6 
Rjrent  oid  Tot  Classes 


Members  of 

\Wdarf  School  Association  of 
Ontario  and 

Association  o?Wbldorf  S&iooS 
o?  North  Anenco 


Trillium  Waldorf  School 


75  Cardigan  Street,  Guelph  ON  N1H3Z7 

telephone:  519  821 5140  facsimile:  519  821 0453  email  info^lliunwkiorfschool.com 


Campus  communications  network  to  he  upgraded 


COMPUTING  and  Communica- 
tions Services  (CCS)  will  begin 
upgrading  the  University’s  commu- 
nications network  this  summer  to 
provide  faster  access  and  a more 
reliable  networking  environment. 

Between  June  2002  and  the  fall  of 
2004,  all  buildings  on  campus  will 
be  connected  to  the  new  core  net- 
work. This  will  allow  for  greater 
speeds  of  campus  network  applica- 
tions, transmission  of  mixed  media 
(voice,  video  and  data),  and  the 
connection  of  more  buildings  to  the 
University’s  high-speed  network 
backbone. 

The  upgrades  will  also  include 
renovating  the  “communication 
closets”  — rooms  containing  a 
building’s  network  devices  such  as 
telecommunications  switches  — in- 
stalling communication  conduits  in 
hallways  and  adding  new  copper  ca- 
bling from  the  communication 
closets  to  offices  and  other  work 
spaces,  says  Sean  Reynolds,  CCS’s 
assistant  director. 

Currently,  75  per  cent  of  the 
connections  on  campus  don’t  have 
network  cabling  that’s  compatible 


with  higher-speed  network  equip- 
ment, and  70  per  cent  of  the  com- 
munication closets  on  campus  are 
insufficiently  equipped  for  the  new 
communications  environment. 

Over  the  summer,  the  upgrades 
will  proceed  in  the  following  build- 
ings: Richards,  East  Residence, 
Johnston  Hall,  Thombrough  and 
parts  of  the  U of  G Library. 

“The  work  should  involve  a 
minimal  amount  of  construction, 
says  Reynolds,  “and  the  University 
community  won’t  be  greatly  dis- 
rupted.” He  adds  that  all  CCS  staff 
will  wear  proper  U of  G identifica- 
tion for  security'  purposes. 

Over  the  next  nine  months, 
other  campus  buildings  will  be  up- 
graded, including  the  MacNaugh- 
ton  Building,  Alumni  House  and 
the  University  Centre.  Additional 
network  renovations  are  scheduled 
to  coincide  with  other  planned  cam- 
pus construction  projects  to  ensure 
minimal  disruption  to  the  occu- 
pants of  buildings.  All  building  up- 
grades are  expected  to  be  completed 
by  fall  2004,  with  the  majority  of  up- 
grades taking  place  in  the  summer. 


Provost  and  vice-president 
(academic)  Alastair  Summerlee 
notes  that  the  network  upgrade  will 
be  achieved  through  support  from 
the  campaign  and  with  monies 
from  the  Heritage  Fund.  “This  will 
allow  the  University  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  new  communication 
technology  while  minimizing  the 
impact  on  the  operating  budget,” 
he  says. 


FEEDBACK  SOUGHT  ON 
CAMPUS  MASTER  PLAN 

The  draft  campus  master  plan  is 
available  for  review  at  the  reserve 
desk  at  the  U of  G Library.  Plan 
co-ordinator  Prof.  lim  Taylor  in- 
vites comments  until  the  end  of 
June.  He  can  be  reached  at  Ext. 
4930  or  jtaylor@pr.uoguelph.ca. 

The  draft  plan  can  also  be  ac- 
cessed through  the  University  Web 
site  at  www.uoguelph.ca.  Hit  the 
button  “Toward  2010”  on  the 
home  page  and  click  on  “Campus 
Master  Plan.”  Use  the  “feedback” 
page  to  provide  your  comments  to 
the  Campus  Master  Plan  Steering 
Committee. 


New  Rental  Housing 

for  Students  Planned  

Private-sector  builder  to  lease  five  acres  of  Heritage  Fund  lands  on  Edinburgh  Road 


PLANS  ARE  UNDER  WAY  to 
provide  more  rental  housing 
for  students  in  Guelph  as  early  as 
next  spring,  as  a result  of  an 
agreement  between  the  University 
and  a private-sector  builder. 

U of  G has  agreed  to  lease  a five- 
acre  portion  of  its  Heritage  Fund 
lands  to  Richmond  Property  Ltd. 
The  company  plans  to  build  and 
manage  a combination  of  low-rise 
apartments  and  townhouse-style 
units  on  the  land,  which  is  located 
along  Edinburgh  Road  north  of  the 
Edinburgh  Market  Place  (beside 
Rogers  Video  and  Williams  Coffee 
Pub).  The  units  will  have  three,  four 
or  five  bedrooms. 

“The  University  is  responding  to 
the  need  for  housing  as  our  enrol- 
ment grows,”  says  Brenda  White- 
side,  associate  vice-president 
(student  affairs).  “We  are  facilitating 
the  process  by  leasing  part  of  our 
Heritage  Fund  lands  to  help  meet 
the  student  demand  for  housing  in 
Guelph.  It’s  fortuitous  that  a builder 


who  specializes  in  residential  hous- 
ing primarily  for  students  has  come 
forward  at  a time  when  there  will  be 
a growing  demand  for  this  type  of 
rental  housing.” 

Richmond  Property  has  a “well- 
established  positive  track  record”  in 
building  and  managing  housing  pri- 
marily for  students,  says  John  Arm- 
strong, director  of  U of  G’s  Real 
Estate  Division.  The  company, 
which  has  been  in  business  for  more 
than  a decade,  built  and  manages 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  off-campus 
housing  in  London  that  serves  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  he  says. 

The  U of  G property  to  be  leased 
to  the  company  is  zoned  for  residen- 
tial use  and  has  been  on  the  market 
for  a number  of  years.  It  is  part  of  a 
53-acre  parcel  of  University-owned 
land;  the  remainder  includes  land 
recently  rezoned  for  institutional 
and  research  park  uses  as  well  as  the 
site  leased  to  Canadian  Tire  and  Ed- 
inburgh Market  Place.  All  proceeds 
from  the  lease  will  go  into  the  Uni- 


versity’s Heritage  Fund. 

Whiteside  notes  that  the  Univer- 
sity is  “committed  to  preserving  the 
Dairy  Bush  north  of  the  new  housing 
project,  and  for  this  reason,  there  will 
be  a significant  buffer  between 
them.” 

The  builder  has  agreed  to  main- 
tain pedestrian  access  throughout 
construction. 

Richmond  Property  hopes  to  be- 
gin construction  in  the  fall  on  48 
units  to  be  occupied  in  May  2003. 
The  full  proposal  calls  for  up  to  150 
units,  with  the  final  phase  to  be  com- 
pleted by  May  of  2005. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


@Guelph  Schedule 

This  is  the  last  issue  of 
@Guelph  for  the  summer 
semester.  We  will  resume  pub- 
lishing Sept.  11.  The  deadline 
to  submit  copy  for  that  issue  is 
Sept.  3. 
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REGISTRAR  APPOINTED 

Brian  Pettigrew,  acting  reg- 
istrar since  June  2001,  has 
been  appointed  registrar.  A 
BA  graduate  of  Guelph  and 
MSW  graduate  of  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University,  he 
joined  U of  G in  1976  as  a 
counsellor  in  the  Counsel- 
ling and  Student  Resource 
Centre  and  later  served  as 
director  of  the  Student- 
Environment  Study  Group. 
From  1995  to  1999,  he  was 
the  strategic  planning  change  audi- 
tor, then  was  appointed  associate 
registrar,  enrolment  systems  and 
statistics.  He  has  also  been  project 
manager  for  Colleague. 


GUELPH  CAPTURES  FIVE 
AWARDS  FROM  CCAE 

U of  G won  five  awards  in  the 
annual  competition  sponsored  by 
the  Canadian  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education.  Com- 
munications and  Public  Affairs 
won  a silver  for  best  news  release 
and  a bronze  for  best  newsletter 
and  shared  a silver  with  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Development  for  best 
fundraising  case  statement.  The 
Office  of  Research  won  a silver 
medal  for  best  newsletter.  And  the 
University  of  Guelph-Humber 
received  a silver  for  best  institu- 
tional home  page  on  the  Web. 


CANADIAN  LAW  SOCIETY 
HONOURS  ALEXANDER 

U of  G chancellor  Lincoln  Alexan- 
der, a former  lieutenant-governor 
of  Ontario,  has  received  one  of  the 
highest  honours  the  Law  Society  of 
Upper  Canada  bestows  on  its 
members.  He  was  one  of  seven 
recipients  of  the  2002  Law  Society 
Medal,  which  recognizes  lawyers 
who  have  made  lasting  contribu- 
tions to  their  profession. 


BIOTECHNOLOGY  CONFERENCE 
UNITES  TOWN  AND  GOWN 

U of  G and  the  City  of  Guelph’s 
economic  development  office 
teamed  up  earlier  this  month  for  a 
joint  display  at  BIO  2002,  an  inter- 
national biotechnology  conference 
in  Toronto  that  attracted  14,000 
participants  from  around  the 
world.  Many  of  those  who  stopped 
by  the  display  commented  on  how 
it  represented  a unified  front  by  the 
University  and  the  city. 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR 
CITY’S  BIRTHDAY  BASH 

Organizers  of  GuelphFEST125,  a 
celebration  of  the  city’s  175th 
birthday  planned  for  Aug.  4,  are 
looking  for  100  volunteers  aged  16 
and  over  to  help  out  at  the  event. 
The  giant  birthday  party  runs  from 
noon  to  7 p.m.  on  Woolwich  Street 
next  to  the  Speed  River  at  John  Galt 
Park.  It  will  take  the  form  of  an 
old-fashioned  street  party  that  will 
feature  entertainment,  food  and 
demonstrations  that  hark  back  to 
the  original  celebration  175  years 
ago.  Meetings  to  provide  informa 
tion  about  volunteering  will  be 
held  June  20  at  7:30  p.m.  and  June 
22  at  noon  at  the  River  Run  Centre 
If  you’re  interested  but  can’t  attend 
a meeting,  call  Bonnie  McDougall 
at  837-5662,  Ext.  2206. 


Top  Graduating  Students 
Honoured  at  Convocation 


^jjF,  O P T/R 


Awards  recognize  academic  achievement,  leadership,  contributions  to  University 


SUMMER  CONVOCATION  last 
week  marked  the  presentation 
of  the  University  of  Guelph’s  most 
prestigious  graduation  awards:  the 
Winegard  Medal  for  under- 
graduates, the  Forster  Medal  for 
graduate  students  and  the  Governor 
General’s  Medals. 


WINEGARD  MEDAL 

Praseedha  Janakiram  of  Guelph  is 
this  year’s  winner  of  the  Winegard 
Medal.  Named  for  former  U of  G 
president  Bill  Winegard,  it  recog- 
nizes both  academic  achievement 
and  contributions  to  University  and 
community  life. 

Janakiram,  who  graduated  last 
week  with  a B.Sc.  in  nutrition  and 
nutraceuticals  science,  arrived  at 
Guelph  with  a President’s  Scholar- 
ship — the  University’s  most  pres- 
tigious entrance  award  — as  well  as 
many  other  prizes  and  honours. 

While  on  campus,  she  earned  ad- 
ditional awards,  including  a Rotary 
International  Ambassadorial  Aca- 
demic Year  Scholarship,  which  en- 
abled her  to  go  to  Perth,  Australia,  to 
study  at  Edith  Cowan  University  and 
work  at  the  Centre  for  Research  for 
Women. 

Described  by  one  of  her  profes- 
sors as  highly  intelligent,  mature  and 
committed  to  social  issues,  Janaki- 
ram, who  is  the  daughter  of  Prof. 
Jana  Janakiram,  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  was  involved  in  many 
campus  activities  during  her  time  at 
Guelph.  She  directed  CBS’s  mentor 
program,  organized  the  college’s 
participation  in  the  College  Royal 
Open  House  and  was  a peer  helper 
for  three  years  at  the  Centre  for  In- 
ternational Programs. 

In  the  community,  she  was  a Ro- 
tary Club  student  mentor,  was  a 
member  of  the  Wellington  County 
Board  of  Education  Anti-Racism 
Ethnocultural  Equity  Committee 
and  volunteered  with  Guelph-Wel- 
lington  Women  in  Crisis. 

Internationally,  she  spent  the 
summer  of  2001  volunteering  both 
at  a cancer  hospital  and  with  an  or- 
ganization that  serves  “untouchable 
communities”  in  India. 


For  the  future,  “I  have  a sincere 
desire  to  pursue  a career  that  blends 
the  fields  of  human  rights  and 
women’s  health  issues,”  says  Janaki- 
ram, who  will  begin  medical  studies 
at  McMaster  University  in  Hamilton 
this  fall. 

Other  nominees  for  the  Wine- 
gard Medal  were  Kheya  Bag  (College 
of  Arts),  Brendan  Munn  (CPES), 
Janet  McLaughlin  (College  of  Social 
and  Applied  Human  Sciences), 
Timothy  McCormick  (OAC)  and 
Heather  Brown  (OVC). 

FORSTER  MEDAL 

The  recipient  of  this  year’s  For- 
ster Medal  is  Jennifer  Sumner,  a PhD 
graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College’s  rural  studies  program.  A 
resident  of  Guelph,  she  also  holds  a 
BA  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  an  M.Sc.  from  Guelph. 

During  her  PhD  program,  in  ad- 
dition to  distinguishing  herself  aca- 
demically, Sumner  built  an 

impressive  publication  record, 

which  now  includes  four  book  chap- 
ters and  many  articles  and  papers 
published  in  journals.  She  also  won 
two  national  writing  prizes  for  Cana- 
dian graduate  students  and  received 
seven  different  graduate  scholar- 
ships. 

Sumner  was  also  active  in  trying 
to  improve  the  relatively  new  rural 
studies  program  and  build  its  stu- 
dent community.  She  was  a student 
representative  on  the  program  com- 
mittee, was  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment and  continuation  of  the  annual 
rural  studies  conference  and  sat  on 
the  search  committee  for  the  director 
of  the  program  in  1999.  She  also  ini- 
tiated and  organized  social  events  for 
students  in  the  program,  helped  in- 
ternational students  with  their  Eng- 
lish and  writing,  and  took  the  lead  in 
bringing  faculty  and  students  to- 
gether. 

In  the  spring,  Sumner  was 
awarded  a two-year  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council 
post-doctoral  scholarship  to  study 
the  impact  that  organic  farms  have 
on  rural  communities.  She  will  begin 
this  work  at  Guelph  in  the  fall. 


The  Forster  Medal  is  named  for 
the  late  Donald  Forster,  a former 
president  of  U of  G,  and  recognizes 
academic  achievement,  motivation, 
leadership  and  citizenship.  Other 
nominees  were  Matthew  Milner 
(Arts),  Hooman  Homayounfar 
(CPES),  Danika  van  Proosdij 
(CSAHS)  and  Alison  Allan  (OVC). 


GOVERNOR  GENERAL'S  MEDALS 

Three  Governor  General’s  Med- 
als were  also  presented  at  summer 
convocation.  The  gold  medal  recog- 
nizes outstanding  academic  achieve- 
ment at  the  master’s  level,  the  silver 
medal  goes  to  the  undergraduate 
student  graduating  with  the  highest 
marks,  and  the  bronze  medal  is 
awarded  to  the  student  earning  top 
marks  in  OAC’s  associate  diploma 
programs  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture. 

This  year's  gold  medallist  is 
Yolanda  Wiersma,  who  graduated 
with  her  M.Sc.  in  zoology  in  October 
and  is  now  working  on  her  PhD  at 
Guelph.  She  has  held  a number  of 
scholarships  and  won  several  prizes 
and  was  the  driving  force  in  estab- 
lishing the  Environmental  Sciences 
Students’  Society.  She  has  also 
served  on  many  Faculty  of  Environ- 
mental Sciences  committees  and  on 
Senate. 

Other  nominees  for  the  gold 
medal  were  Christopher  Murray 
(CPES),  Ling  Yang  (CSAHS),  Lisa 
Hardess  (OAC)  and  Keely  Ingrey 
(OVC). 

The  silver  medallist  is  Jeffrey 
Sharom,  who  graduated  in  February 
with  a B.Sc.  in  biochemistry  and  a fi- 
nal average  of  94.7  per  cent.  In  Sep- 
tember, he  will  begin  PhD  studies  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  He  is  the 
son  of  Prof.  Frances  Sharom,  Chem- 
istry and  Biochemistry. 

The  bronze  medallist  is  Jennifer 
Howard  of  Toronto.  A graduate  of 
McGill  University  with  a B.Sc.  in  bi- 
ology, Howard  plans  to  pursue  a ca- 
reer in  landscape  design  and  plant 
identification.  She  would  also  like  to 
be  a master  gardener  specializing  in 
naturalization  and  restoration  of  na- 
tive plant  species. 


Walsh  Donates  Herbert  Read 
Collection  to  U of  G Library 


Michael  Walsh,  chair- 
designate  of  Board  of 
Governors  and  a BA,  MA  and  PhD 
graduate  of  Guelph’s  philosophy 
program,  has  donated  to  the  U of  G 
Library  a collection  of  more  than  100 
books  related  to  Herbert  Read,  an 
important  critic  of  art  and  literature 
who  lived  from  1893  to  1968.  Walsh 
has  been  collecting  the  books  for 
about  20  years. 

As  a literary  critic,  Read  encour- 
aged the  reassessment  of  19th- 
century  English  romantic  authors, 
says  Lome  Bruce,  the  library’s  head 


of  archival  and  special  collections.  As 
an  art  critic,  Read  advocated  modern 
art  movements  and  encouraged  the 
study  of  artists  such  as  Henry  Moore. 
Read  also  wrote  poetry  and  many  es- 
says. 

Walsh’s  donation  to  the  library 
includes  a rare  edition  of  Naked 
Warriors  (1919),  one  of  only  50 
signed  copies  of  A World  Within  War 
(1943)  and  Freedom  Is  a Crime? 
(1945),  a rare  pamphlet  that  called 
for  the  return  of  peacetime  freedom 
of  speech.  Many  of  the  works  are 
signed  or  first  editions. 


Also  included  in  the  collections  is 
a selection  of  works  by  two  of  Read’s 
English  contemporaries  — William 
Empson,  a poet  and  critic  knighted 
in  1979,  and  Ivor  Armstrong  Rich- 
ards, a literary  critic  who  helped  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  Basic 
English  and  the  New  Criticism.  To- 
gether, the  three  critics  helped  popu- 
larize the  study  of  literature  and  art 
in  Britain  during  the  mid-century 
decades,  Bruce  says. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Read  collection,  call  Bruce  at  Ext. 
2089. 


ENGINEER  RECOGNIZED 

Engineering  professor  Valerie 
Davidson,  director  of  the  food 
research  component  of  U of  G’s 
research  program  with  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food, 
has  received  the  Award  for  the  Sup- 
port of  Women  in  the  Engineering 
Profession  from  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Professional  Engineers. 
Claire  Deschenes  of  Cap-Rouge, 
Que.,  is  co-winner  of  the  award, 
which  recognizes  outstanding  sup- 
port of  women  in  the  engineering 
profession  and  engineering  excel- 
lence. 

ROZANSKI  RECEIVES 
HONORARY  DIPLOMA 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski  was 
awarded  an  honorary  diploma  by 
Humber  College  June  14.  In  receiv- 
ing the  honour,  he  was  cited  for  his 
long-standing  contributions  as  a 
scholar  and  a leader  in  the  Ontario 
higher-education  system,  and  par- 
ticularly for  his  commitment  to 
innovation  and  his  courage  and 
integrity  in  bringing  the  University 
of  Guelph-Humber  to  fruition. 


OVC  GRAD  CAPTURES 
TWO  NATIONAL  AWARDS 

Sirirak  Chantakru,  a recent  PhD 
graduate  of  the  biomedical  sciences 
program,  has  been  awarded  the 
2002  Arthur  W.  Ham  Graduate  Stu- 
dent Award  of  the  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation for  Anatomy  Neurobiology 
and  Cell  Biology.  Chantakru,  who 
returned  to  a faculty  position  in 
Thailand  last  month,  also  won  the 
association’s  Research  Publication 
Award  for  the  paper  she  co- 
authored on  “Contributions  From 
Self-Renewal  and  Trafficking  to  the 
Uterine  NK  Cell  Population  of  Early 
Pregnancy.”  Her  adviser  was  Prof. 
Anne  Croy. 


SCHOLARSHIP  PRESENTED 

Maureen  lean,  a B.A.Sc.  student 
who  will  enter  her  eighth  semester 
in  the  fall,  has  received  a scholarship 
from  the  Datatel  Scholarship  Foun- 
dation. Jean  has  the  highest  stand- 
ing in  her  major,  child  studies,  has 
been  a writing  peer  helper  on  cam- 
pus and  has  done  volunteer  work 
with  Frontier  College  Literacy  and 
U of  G’s  Conversation  Partners. 


PROFS  APPOINTED  CO-EDITORS 

Profs.  Jack  Trevors  and  Peter 
Kevan,  Environmental  Biology, 
have  been  appointed  co-editors- 
in-chief  of  The  Environmentalist, 
which  is  published  by  Kluwer  Aca- 
demic Publishers  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 


M.SC.  GRAD  WINS  AWARD 

Kiera  Keown,  a recent  M.Sc,  gradu- 
ate in  biophysics/human  biology 
and  nutritional  sciences,  won  the 
New  Investigator  Award  at  the 
International  Occupational  Ergo- 
nomics and  Safety  Conference  held 
in  Toronto  in  June.  Her  paper  and 
presentation  were  titled  “Predicting 
Cumulative  Low-Back  Loading 
During  Repetitive  Lifting,  Quanti- 
fying Daily  Exposure  Through  Data 
Extrapolation."  Her  adviser  was 
Prof.  Jack  Callaghan. 
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Alumni  Awards  Validate  Convocation  Sentiments 


Veterinary,  agriculture  graduates  to  be  honoured  at  Alumni  Weekend 


It’s  an  age-old  ritual  on 
university  campuses,  repeated 
this  spring  at  Guelph  as  it  has  been 
for  well  over  a century  — 
convocation  speakers 

congratulating  new  graduates  on 
their  achievements  and  challenging 
them  to  use  their  education  to  make 
even  greater  contributions  to 
society. 

At  U of  G,  the  confidence  im- 
planted in  these  graduates  is  fol- 
lowed within  the  month  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  earlier  Guelph 
graduates  who  have  taken  those 
words  to  heart.  During  Alumni 
Weekend  June  21  to  23,  the  Univer- 
sity will  pay  tribute  to  four  alumni 
who  have,  indeed,  made  greater 
contributions  to  society. 

George  Atkins,  a 1939  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  graduate  who 
also  received  an  honorary  degree 
from  U of  G in  1989,  will  be  named 
Alumnus  of  Honour  for  his  lifetime 
of  achievement  and  service  to  the 
agri-food  industry. 

Tom  Sanderson,  a 1961  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  graduate,  will  be 
honoured  as  Alumni  Volunteer  of 
the  Year.  Another  OVC  grad,  Kath- 
leen Keil,  DVM  ’97,  will  receive  the 
U of  G Alumni  Association’s 
Alumni  Medal  of  Achievement, 
which  recognizes  the  promising  ca- 
reer achievements  of  a recent  gradu- 
ate. In  addition,  the  OVC  Alumni 
Association  will  honour  1954  gradu- 
ate Prof.  Tom  Hulland  as  OVC  Dis- 
tinguished Alumnus  in  recognition 
of  his  contributions  to  the  veterinary 
profession. 

A fifth  member  of  the  alumni 
community,  1972  B.A.Sc.  graduate 
Shirley  Surgeoner,  will  be  recog- 
nized during  Alumni  Weekend  as 
recipient  of  the  Lincoln  Alexander 
Medal  of  Distinguished  Service.  The 
medal  was  presented  by  the  chancel- 
lor June  1 2 during  convocation  cere- 
monies for  the  College  of  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences  (CSAHS). 


ALUMNUS OF  HONOUR 

Atkins  is  recognized  across  Can- 
ada and  aronnd  the  world  for  his 
work  as  an  agricultural  communica- 
tor and  broadcaster.  His  career  be- 
gan with  Niagara  TV  in  Hamilton, 
but  he  spent  25  years  with  the  CBC 
as  a farm  and  agricultural  commen- 
tator, developing  and  producing  nu- 
merous agricultural  radio  and 
television  series. 

He  hosted  CBC-TV’s  Country 
Calendar,  as  well  as  the  Saturday- 
evening  farm  and  garden  program 
Country  Time  and  a five-day-a-week 
radio  farm  broadcast  for  Ontario 
and  Quebec.  He  was  also  the  agricul- 


Kathleen Keil 


Tom  Hulland 


ture  anchor  on  CBC’s  Radio  Noon 
for  more  than  a decade. 

In  1979,  Atkins  became  founding 
executive  director  of  the  Developing 
Countries  Farm  Radio  Network, 
serving  in  that  capacity  for  10  years. 
His  messages  addressed  the  needs  of 
farmers  and  the  rural  poor  around 
the  world  and  reportedly  reached 
more  than  100  million  listeners.  The 
network  now  involves  more  than 
800  rural  communicators  in  100  de- 


teer role  in  the  college  community 
and  alumni  activities,  beginning 
with  his  own  class.  Twenty-three 
years  after  its  1961  graduation, 
Sanderson  took  the  initiative  to 
launch  regular  class  reunions  and 
newsletters  and  still  fills  this  role  to- 
day. 

He  joined  the  board  of  the  OVC 
Alumni  Association  in  1992.  As 
president  from  1994  to  1996,  he  led 
the  development  of  a new  vision  for 


leadership  to  Bayer’s  customer  serv- 
ice, monitors  field  trials  and  partici- 
pates in  the  development  of 
regulatory  submissions. 

Keil  is  the  official  media  spokes- 
person for  Bayer’s  Advantage  Flea 
Control  line  of  products  and  has 
earned  a prestigious  company  award 
for  her  work  to  establish  a special 
after-hours  customer  hotline.  She  is 
now  leading  an  educational  cam- 
paign about  the  public  health  risk  of 
parasite  zoonosis  and  the  benefits  of 
deworming. 

Keil  is  involved  in  several  profes- 
sional organizations,  serving  as 
president  of  the  Ontario  Association 
of  Industrial  Veterinarians  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  board  of  direc- 
tors. She  also  acts  as  coach  and  men- 
'studerits  in  the 
course  “The  Art  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine.” In  addition,  she  chaired  Bay- 
er’s 2001  United  Way  campaign. 


B.A.Sc.  graduate  Shirley  Surgeoner  receives  the  Lincoln  Alexander 
Medal  of  Distinguished  Service  from  chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander  at 
summer  convocation.  photos  by  martin  schwalbe 


veloping  countries  and  is  recognized 
as  a valuable  component  of  Canada’s 
international  aid  effort. 


VOLUNTEER  OF  THE  YEAR 

Sanderson  spent  20  years  in  a 
mixed  veterinary  practice  in  Listowel 
and  Mount  Forest  before  returning 
to  OVC  in  1982  to  manage  veteri- 
nary programs  at  the  research  sta- 
tions. During  his  14-year  career  with 
the  college,  he  served  as  co-ordinator 
of  the  externship  program,  co- 
ordinator of  senior-year  electives 
and  interim  director  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Teaching  Hospital. 

He  has  also  taken  an  active  volun- 


the organization,  recruited  younger 
graduates  to  the  board  and  inspired 
them  to  work  together  toward  a 
common  goal.  One  of  those  goals 
was  the  establishment  of  the  OVC 
Alumni  Trust  in  1997.  It  created  an 
endowment  fund  that  now  benefits 
the  college  community  and  its  stu- 
dents. 


MEDAL  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

It’s  only  been  five  years  since  Keil 
graduated  from  OVC,  but  she’s  al- 
ready become  a leader  in  the  veteri- 
nary profession  and  her  community. 
She  is  manager  of  veterinary  services 
at  Bayer  Inc.,  where  she  provides 


OVC  DISTINGUISHED  ALUMNUS 

Hulland  began  his  career  at  OVC 
in  1959  as  a faculty  member  in  the 
Department  of  Pathology.  He  later 
served  as  chair  of  the  department 
and  as  associate  dean  (academic)  for 
OVC.  A distinguished  researcher 
and  professor,  he  is  a two-time  re- 
cipient of  the  OVC  Award  for  Teach- 
ing Excellence  chosen  by  senior 
graduation  classes  and  has  received 
U of  G’s  Medal  of  Merit. 

He  was  the  second  Canadian  to 
attain  diplomate  status  with  the 
American  College  of  Veterinary  Pa- 
thologists, an  organization  he  later 
served  as  president.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Canadian  Veteri- 
nary Medical  Association  and  a Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine, 
London,  England. 

Hulland  has  been  a member  of 
the  U of  G Senate  from  its  inception 
and  has  chaired  presidential  task 
forces  and  committees.  He  is  an  ac- 
tive alumnus  and  community  volun- 
teer who  supports  the  Guelph  Radial 


Trail  system,  and  has  made  numer- 
ous gifts  of  art  to  the  Tom  Thomp- 
son Gallery  in  Owen  Sound  and  to 
the  University  collection  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre. 


LINCOLN  ALEXANDER  MEDAL 
OF  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 

Surgeoner  is  an  active  graduate 
who  continually  mentors  alumni  in- 
volvement in  CSAHS  and  the  Uni- 
versity. During  the  1990s,  she  served 
six  years  as  an  alumni  senator,  repre- 
sented the  former  College  of  Family 
and  Consumer  Studies  on  the  re- 
structuring committee  that  led  to  the 
creation  of  CSAHS,  and  chaired  an 
ad  hoc  restructuring  committee  for 
the  Mac-FACS  Alumni  Association 
during  the  same  period. 

A member  of  the  Mac-FACS 
board  of  directors  since  1994,  she  as- 
sumed a leadership  role  in  develop- 
ing a new  agreement  with  the 
University  to  enhance  scholarships 
offered  by  the  association  and  to 
support  a new  CSAHS  alumni  struc- 
ture. She  is  co-organizer  of 
lOOth-anniversary  celebrations  of 
the  founding  of  Macdonald  Institute 
slated  for  2003  and  the  Mac-FACS 
“Food  for  Thought”  seminar  series 
planned  during  Alumni  Weekend 
2002. 

In  private  life,  Surgeoner  runs  her 
own  company,  Vexan  Visuals  Inc.,  in 
Fergus.  She  shares  U of  G experi- 
ences with  her  husband,  Gordon, 
B.Sc.(Agr.)  ’71  and  M.Sc.  ’73,  a fac- 
ulty member  in  the  Department  of 
Plant  Agriculture  and  president  of 
Ontario  Agri-Food  Technologies, 
and  with  their  children  — Jade,  Brae 
and  Drew  — who  are  all  current  stu- 
dents at  Guelph. 

The  UGAA  and  OVC  awards  will 
be  presented  June  22  at  the  annual 
President’s  Luncheon.  Members  of 
the  campus  community  are  welcome 
to  attend.  To  order  advance  tickets, 
call  Ext.  3540.  For  a full  schedule  of 
Alumni  Weekend  events,  visit  the 
Web  site  www.alumni.uoguelph.ca. 


Membership  of  Information  Services  Committee  Set 


Members  of  U of  G’s  newly  established 
Information  Services  Committee  have 
been  appointed. 

Chaired  by  Ron  Elmslie,  director  of  Com- 
puting and  Communications  Services  (CCS), 
and  chief  librarian  Michael  Ridley,  the  com- 
mittee consists  of  Prof.  Peter  Conlon,  OVC; 
Gilbert  H6roux,  OAC;  Prof.  Jim  Kirkland, 


CBS;  Prof.  Blair  Nonnecke,  CPES;  Prof.  Janet 
Mersey,  College  of  Social  and  Applied  Human 
Sciences;  Prof.  Dana  Paramskas,  College  of 
Arts;  Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  associate  vice- 
president  (academic);  David  Trick,  vice- 
provost (administration),  Guelph-Humber; 
Prof.  Michael  Nightingale,  vice-provost  (aca- 
demic), Guelph-Humber;  Vic  Reimer,  associ- 


ate vice-president  (human  resources);  John 
Miles,  associate  vice-president  (finance); 
Brenda  Whiteside,  associate  vice-president 
(student  affairs);  Prof.  Chris  McKenna,  associ- 
ate vice-president  (research);  Chuck  Cunning- 
ham, director  of  Communications  and  Public 
Affairs;  Aldo  Caputo,  Teaching  Support  Serv- 
ices; Virginia  Gray,  director  of  the  Office  of 


Open  Learning;  registrar  Brian  Pettigrew;  un- 
dergraduate student  senator  Dave  Hartell;  and 
administrative  support  Sandra  McIntyre  of 
CCS.  A graduate  student  senator  has  yet  to  be 
appointed. 

For  more  information  about  the  committee 
and  its  mandate,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.isc.uoguelph.ca. 
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Thirty-Five  Years  After  Enrolling  at  Guelph, 
He’s  Still  Going  Strong  in  the  Classroom 

Computing  scientist  believes  teaching  is  about  motivating,  not  the  transfer  of  content 


Retirement  may  be  some- 
where just  over  the  horizon  for 
newly  appointed  professor  Allan 
Dyer,  Computing  and  Information 
Science  (CIS),  but  he  can  still  claim  a 
kind  of  kinship  with  the  growing 
tide  of  high  school  graduates  looking 
for  places  at  Ontario  universities, 
including  U of  G,  during  the  next 
few  years. 

When  the  Woodstock  native 
came  to  Guelph  to  study  math  and 
computing  science  in  Canada’s  cen- 
tennial year,  he  was  among  a wave  of 
students  attracted  to  a growing  uni- 
versity that  had  been  established 
only  three  years  earlier.  “It  was  one 
of  the  best  decisions  I ever  made,”  he 
says. 

Dyer  recalls  the  late  1960s  as  a 
time  of  building,  from  campus  ex- 
pansion to  new  programs  being  in- 
troduced in  the  fledgling  forerunner 
of  today’s  CIS.  “I  took  every  com- 
puting course  the  first  time  it  was  of- 
fered,” he  says. 

After  graduating  in  1971,  he 
worked  for  U of  G’s  Institute  of 
Computing  Science  as  a research 
analyst  for  three  years.  After  that,  he 
was  looking  anywhere  but  Guelph. 
Flying  off  to  Malawi  as  a CUSO  vol- 
unteer, he  spent  the  next  three  years 
travelling  as  a systems  analyst  for  the 
ministry  of  agriculture,  developing  a 
credit  system  for  small-holder  farm- 
ers under  a project  funded  by  the 
World  Bank. 

“That  was  probably  one  of  the 
biggest  personal  growth  phases  of 
my  life,”  he  says,  referring  to  the  ef- 
fect of  finding  himself  both  the  for- 
eigner and  a member  of  the 
minority.  “You  can  look  at  yourself 
pretty  closely  through  other  cul- 
tures.” 

It  was  in  Africa  that  he  met  his  fu- 
ture wife,  Linda  Reith,  now  a family 


therapist  in  Guelph. 

Following  his  stay  in  Malawi, 
Dyer  travelled  around  the  world 
twice  before  returning  to  Guelph  to 
complete  a master’s  degree  in  com- 
puting science  and  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Looking  back,  he  says  his  time 
abroad  meant  he  was  force-fed  dif- 
ferent ideas  and  experiences.  Some 
30  years  later,  he’s  still  a self- 
described  “integrator."  Being  able  to 
pull  together  various  ideas  and  con- 
nections was  invaluable,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  work  with  a research 
project  on  land-use  issues  that  inte- 
grated numerous  disciplines  across 
campus. 

While  he  worked  for  the  land 
evaluation  project,  Dyer  and  his  wife 
were  program  directors  for  Interna- 
tional House  in  Watson  Hall.  In  fact, 
their  first  child,  James,  was  born  dur- 


ing their  stay  there,  and  his  baby  pic- 
ture still  hangs  on  a wall  in  the 
residence. 

Looking  for  more  stability  after 
his  second  son,  Colin,  was  born  dur- 
ing the  early  1980s,  Dyer  joined  CIS 
as  a special  lecturer.  (The  couple  also 
has  a daughter,  Sheila.)  But  the  trav- 
elling bug  was  still  in  his  blood,  and 
Dyer  represented  the  University  on 
projects  in  China,  Indonesia,  Ghana 
and  Bolivia  during  the  1980s  and 
early  ’90s.  Last  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  associate  professor. 

As  a longtime  counsellor  in  CIS, 
Dyer  enjoys  personal  contact  with 
many  of  the  roughly  600  students 
pursuing  majors  in  the  department. 
Besides  those  students,  his  teaching 
brings  him  before  numerous  faces 
from  unrelated  departments  and 
programs  across  campus  for  such 
courses  as  the  first-year  “Introduc- 


tion to  Computing"  and  the 
second-year  offering  “Scientific 
Computing  and  Application  Devel- 
opment.” 

“I  like  to  call  myself  a volume 
teacher,”  he  says,  referring  to  his 
preference  for  instructing  large 
classes,  which  bring  him  into  contact 
with  anywhere  from  700  to  1,000 
students  a year.  “I  teach  one  out  of 
five  students  who  come  to  Guelph." 

That’s  given  him  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  hone  not  just  his  teaching 
skills  but  also  his  ideas  about  his  role 
and  that  of  students. 

“Teaching  is  about  motivating, 
not  the  transfer  of  content,”  he  says, 
likening  the  role  to  coaching. 

From  football  to  baseball  to  bas- 
ketball, coaching  is  another  familiar 
role  for  Dyer,  one  that  he’s  played  for 
most  of  his  children’s  growing-up 
years  (he  still  coaches  minor  foot- 


ball). Among  the  team  photos  hang- 
ing among  the  travel  mementos  on 
his  office  walls  is  one  cherished  pic- 
ture: the  Guelph  Grizzlies  football 
team  that  won  the  provincial  cham- 
pionship in  1996. 

One  of  the  young  players  from 
that  year  was  his  son  Colin,  who  now 
plans  to  play  varsity  football  when  he 
begins  a marketing  degree  at  U of  G 
in  the  fall.  Son  James  is  in  his  third 
year  of  the  computing  science  co-op 
program. 

“When  Sheila  graduates  from 
Guelph  in  five  years,  I can  retire  a 
contented  parent,"  Dyer  says. 

He  notes  that  when  James  came 
to  U of  G,  “it  made  me  a better 
teacher"  because  of  the  insights  he 
gleaned  from  his  son  about  the  view 
from  the  other  side  of  the  lectern. 

Those  insights  are  invaluable.  For 
students  growing  up  in  the  "infor- 
mation age”  and  now  occupying 
spaces  where  Dyer  was  sitting  three 
decades  ago,  computers  represent 
not  just  a study  or  work  topic  but 
also  an  integral  part  of  their  lives. 

In  teaching  today’s  students,  he 
often  finds  himself  going  back  to  the 
kinds  of  lessons  he  learned  while 
roaming  the  world  all  those  years 
ago.  His  key  message  to  world-wise 
students:  The  opportunity  to  learn  at 
a university  in  one  of  the  world’s 
richest  countries  comes  with  social 
responsibility  for  others,  including 
the  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  population  lacking  many  of 
the  basics,  let  alone  an  Internet  con- 
nection or  a telephone. 

He  figures  the  message  gets  across 
to  many  of  his  students.  “When  they 
burst  into  applause  at  the  last  lecture, 
you  know  it’s  because  we’re  glad  it’s 
over  or  because  we  did  something 
right." 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Biomedical  Scientist  Aims  to  Make 
Cloning  Technology  More  Efficient 

OVC  specialist  in  mammalian  embryo  development  is  working  to  perfect  methods  needed  to  clone  dairy  cattle 


HIS  IS  THE  FUTURE  OF  RESEARCH.”  So 
| says  Prof.  Dean  Betts,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  of  his  studies  of  biotechnology 
processes  and  tools  used  to  clone  a variety  of 
domestic  animals. 

Appointed  to  Guelph’s  faculty  last  fall,  Betts 
brings  his  interest  and  expertise  in  mammalian 
embryo  development  to  OVC  and  the  Food 
System  Biotechnology  Centre  (FSBC).  He 
studies  somatic  cell  nuclear  transfer  — more 
generally  known  as  animal  cloning  — mosdy 
in  cattle  but  also  in  sheep,  dogs  and  horses. 

Working  with  OVC  colleagues,  he  expects 
to  produce  cloned  embryonic  stem  cells  from 
dogs  this  summer  for  use  in  stem  cell  therapy 
or  therapeutic  cloning.  Their  goal  is  to  develop 
nerve  cells  that  might  be  transplanted  back  into 
dogs  to  treat  spinal  cord  injuries,  a common 
canine  affliction.  He  says  a variation  of  the 
technique  might  also  help  treat  cartilage  prob- 
lems in  horses. 

Since  arriving  at  U of  G,  Betts  has  been 


working  on  perfecting  methods  needed  to 
clone  dairy  cattle.  The  first  cloned  cow  born  in 
Canada  was  developed  about  20  months  ago  by 
a Quebec  research  team.  Betts  says  an  embryo 
he  cloned  from  cells  taken  from  “Brownie,”  a 
female  Jersey-Limousin  crossbreed,  lived  for 
just  over  a month.  “I  expect  to  get  offspring 
born  by  next  year,”  he  says. 

During  the  past  couple  of  years,  multiple 
animal  species  have  been  successfully  cloned 
worldwide  — including  sheep,  cattle,  mice, 
pigs  and  goats  — since  Scottish  researchers 
first  used  the  technique  to  make  a carbon  copy 
of  the  sheep  Dolly.  “It’s  nothing  new  to  pro- 
duce a cloned  cow  now,”  says  Betts. 

Although  such  a feat  would  be  a first  for 
Guelph,  he  is  less  interested  in  garnering  head- 
lines than  in  making  cloning  technology  more 
efficient.  Currently,  out  of  100  cloned  embryo 
transfers,  only  one  or  two  are  born,  he  says,  and 
many  of  those  animals  exhibit  birth  defects  or 
die  early.  He’d  like  to  see  that  success  rate  rise 


to  as  much  as  40  per  cent. 

Betts  says  nuclear  transfer  technology  holds 
out  promise  for  developing  transgenic  and 
“knock-out”  domestic  animals  or  animals  in 
which  specific  genes  are  purposely  inactivated 
for  studying  the  development  of  diseases  such 
as  cancer. 

He’s  also  investigating  the  use  of  cloning  for 
studying  the  aging  process.  Taking,  say,  an 
adult  skin  cell  and  returning  it  to  an  undiffer- 
entiated state  that  may  develop  into  another 
tissue  type  effectively  wipes  the  slate  clean,  a 
concept  called  nuclear  reprogramming.  That 
leads  to  an  intriguing  question  for  Betts:  Just 
how  old  is  a newborn  cloned  animal?  Dolly,  for 
example,  showed  the  genetic  characteristics 
not  of  a newborn  but  of  a six-year-old  sheep. 

A B.Sc.  and  M.Sc.  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario,  where  he  worked  with 
Andrew  Watson  and  David  Armstrong,  a lead- 
ing reproductive  endocrinologist,  Betts  earned 
his  PhD  at  U of  G under  the  direction  of  Prof. 


Allan  King,  then  did  a year  of  post-doctoral 
studies  at  Case  Western  Reserve  University  be- 
fore returning  to  Guelph. 

“In  Canada,  this  is  probably  the  best  place 
to  do  this  work,”  he  says,  referring  to  conduct- 
ing his  research  within  OVC’s  strong  repro- 
ductive biology  group.  “The  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  is  probably  the  biggest 
research-oriented  vet  college  in  Canada." 

It  also  claims  the  most  wide-ranging  con- 
nections between  research  in  animals  and 
questions  about  human  health  and  medicine. 
Betts,  for  example,  is  working  with  health  sci- 
ences researchers  from  McMaster  University 
associated  with  a human  fertility  clinic  in 
Hamilton. 

He  is  funded  by  grants  from  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council, 
the  FSBC  and  the  Canadian  Institutes  of 
Health  Research. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Health-Care  Debate 
is  Short  on  facts 

‘We  need  to  get  past  our  obsession  with  preserving  the  outward  appearance 
of  medicare  and  concentrate  on  ensuring  that  it  canfulfd  its  function” 


By  Brian  Ferguson 


“It  ain’t  so  much  the  things  we  don’t  know  that  get  us  in 
trouble.  It’s  the  things  we  know  that  ain’t  so." 

Artemus  Ward 

AT  SOME  POINT  in  the  recent  past,  the  whole 
debate  about  the  future  of  medicare 
degenerated  into  a shouting  match  about  one 
issue:  does  for-profit  medical  care  kill  people? 

The  exchanges  we  hear  today  can  hardly  be  dignified  with 
the  term  debate.  A debate  should  really  involve  facts,  and 
we  seem,  of  late,  to  have  entered  a fact-free  zone. 

Supporters  of  medicare  as  it  currently  operates  have 
taken  the  position  that,  if  we  permit  for-profit  medicine 
into  Canada,  national  health  insurance  is  doomed.  This  is 
an  unfortunate  position  because  your  GP  is  basically  a 
for-profit  small  businessperson.  He  or  she  earns  revenue 
by  supplying  services  at  predetermined  prices,  pays  the 
costs  of  the  practice  out  of  that  revenue  and  takes  home 
the  rest.  Because  it’s  an  MD  we’re  talking  about,  we  call 
that  take-home  part  professional  income,  but  if  it  were  a 
grocer,  we  would  call  it  profit.  This  simplifies  the  slo- 
ganeering because  it  lets  us  equate  profit  with  bad,  but  it 
doesn’t  help  clarify  the  real  issues. 

If  you  don't  like  the  example  of  your  GP,  think  of  your 
dentist.  He  or  she  not  only  earns  revenue  by  supplying 
services  and  takes  home  what’s  left  after  practice  costs 
have  been  covered,  but  is  also  paid  out  of  private  funds, 
probably  through  private  insurance.  Under  that  system, 
there  are  still  problems  with  access  to  dental  care,  but  let’s 
face  it,  there  are  problems  with  access  to  physician  care  under 
medicare,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  argue  that  its  for-profit 
nature  has  led  our  dental-care  system  to  collapse. 

Suppose  we  accept  the  proposition  that  doctors  are  for- 
profit  suppliers  of  care.  Doesn't  the  international  evidence 
show  that  that’s  as  far  as  we  should  go,  that  it  would  be  a serious 
mistake  to  allow  any  more  for-profit  elements  into  medicare? 
As  with  so  many  other  parts  of  the  debate,  the  answer  has  to  be: 
“It  depends.” 

On  the  funding  side,  nobody  is  seriously  proposing  that  we 
copy  the  Australian  example  and  allow  a private  insurance  sys- 
tem to  run  parallel  with  medicare,  and  judging  by  the  Austra- 
lian experience,  that’s  just  as  well.  Private  insurance  survives  in 
Australia  thanks  only  to  heavy  government  subsidies.  There  is 
private  health  insurance  in  the  United  Kingdom  — about  10 
per  cent  of  the  population  is  privately  insured  — but  that’s  a 
slightly  different  case.  The  British  health-care  system  has  been 
so  starved  for  funds  for  so  long  that  many  people  simply  don’t 
trust  it  to  be  there  when  they  need  it.  So  long  as  medicare  is 
never  allowed  to  fall  into  that  degree  of  disrepair,  private  insur- 
ance won’t  fly. 

On  the  supply  side,  though,  there  is  room  for  a greater  role 
for  what  the  Australians  call  “entrepreneurial  medicine."  All  we 
have  to  do  is  relax  some  of  the  existing  rules.  The  Alberta  pro- 
posal to  permit  specialty  clinics  to  provide  services  that  might 
involve  an  overnight  stay  has  considerable  merit. 

A couple  of  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  idea  of  Klein 
clinics.  Until  recently,  the  best-known  one  was  the  claim  that 
there  are  no  articles  in  the  peer-reviewed  literature  that  find  that 
for-profit  (FP)  hospitals  are  more  efficient  than  not-for-profit 
(NFP)  hospitals.  That  statement  is  simply  false,  and  anyone 
who  repeats  it  hasn’t  actually  read  the  literature.  There  are  arti- 
cles that  find  FP  care  to  be  more  efficient,  and  there  are  articles 
that  find  NFP  care  to  be  more  efficient,  but  the  bulk  of  the  lit- 
erature finds  no  difference  in  efficiency  between  the  two.  The 
most  you  can  say  is  that  the  literature  doesn’t  come  down  firmly 
in  favour  of  one  type  or  the  other,  which  means  it  also  doesn’t 
come  down  firmly  against  either  type. 

More  recently,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Canadian  Medical 


Association  Journal  claiming  to  prove  that  American  FP  hospi- 
tals have  higher  mortality  rates  than  NFP  hospitals  do.  The 
piece  got  great  play  in  the  press,  which  said  the  authors  reached 
their  conclusions  by  studying  36  million  patient  records.  They 
didn’t,  though.  What  they  actually  did  was  a meta  analysis  — a 
formal  literature  review  — of  14  articles  from  the  research  lit- 
erature. To  do  their  analysis,  they  had  to  throw  out  a lot  of  arti- 
cles that  were  well-constructed  but  whose  results  weren’t 
reported  in  a form  that  could  be  fit  into  the  particular  statistical 
approach  the  authors  of  the  review  had  chosen  to  apply.  (When 
they  looked  at  results  from  articles  that  excluded  teaching  hos- 
pitals, they  were  down  to  three  articles.) 

"The  exchanges  we  hear  today  can  hardly 
be  dignified  with  the  term  debate.  A 
debate  should  really  involve  facts, 
and  we  seem,  of  late,  to  have 
entered  a fact- free  zone.  ” 


More  important  as  far  as  our  policy  debate  is  concerned, 
they  compared  mortality  at  FP  American  hospitals  with  mortal- 
ity at  private  NFPs,  excluding  public  hospitals  from  their  analy- 
sis. Their  argument  was  that  Canadian  hospitals  are  run  by  their 
own  boards  of  directors  and  are  therefore  much  more  like 
American  private  NFPs  than  they  are  like  American  public  hos- 
pitals. Unfortunately,  the  analogy  is  false.  The  boards  of  Cana- 
dian hospitals  don’t  have  anything  like  the  scope  of 
decision-making  authority  of  the  boards  of  American  NFPs 
and,  like  American  public  hospitals,  have  very  little  independ- 
ent fundraising  authority.  In  addition,  although  we  think  of 
American  NFPs  as  earning  their  NFP  tax  status  by  providing 
care  to  the  uninsured  poor,  the  bulk  of  that  population,  which 
tends  to  be  sicker  than  the  insured  population,  is  actually  cared 
for  by  public  hospitals.  NFPs  provide  little  more  uncompen- 
sated care  than  do  FPs.  Canadian  hospitals,  of  course,  care  for 


the  whole  range  of  the  population.  Although  form  may 
have  suggested  that  NFPs  were  the  appropriate  compara- 
tor, function  says  the  authors  of  the  review  should  have 
compared  American  FPs  with  public  hospitals. 

In  any  event,  neither  comparison  is  really  relevant  to 
the  Canadian  debate.  We  won’t  see  the  establishment  of 
FP  general  hospitals  in  Canada  for  the  simple  reason  that 
those  hospitals  aren’t  profitable.  American  FPs  don’t 
make  the  10-  to  15-per-cent  profit  margin  that  review  ar- 
ticle suggested.  For  the  past  couple  of  decades,  a five-per- 
cent return  has  marked  a good  year. 

What  we  would  see  here,  if  we  were  to  permit  it,  would 
be  the  establishment  of  FP  specialty  clinics.  There’s  noth- 
ing particularly  American  about  those  — most  European 
countries  have  a small  specialized  private  sector  selling 
services  to  the  state  health-care  system.  In  Norway,  pri- 
vate clinics  specialize  in  open  heart  surgery  and  hip  sur- 
gery, and  in  France,  they  handle  surgery  for  digestive 
diseases  and  eye  surgery.  According  to  one  source,  at  one 
point  in  Sweden,  more  than  25  per  cent  of  coronary  by- 
pass surgery  was  performed  in  private  clinics  on  contract 
to  the  public  system. 

It’s  sometimes  suggested  that  private  clinics  would 
take  care  of  the  easy  cases  and  leave  the  public  hospitals  to 
handle  the  more  complex  cases,  btit  aren’t  cOTnplek  cases 
the  ones  that  fully  equipped  hospitals  should  be  dealing 
with?  So  long  as  they’re  selling  services  to  medicare  and 
: a not  charging  patients  directly,  free-standing  clinics  would 
cause  no  serious  distributional  problems. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  reform  is  the  inflexibility  of  the 
present  funding  system.  As  it  stands,  if  a service  was  performed 
in  hospital  in  1964,  medicare  assumes  it  will  always  be  per- 
formed there.  We’ve  moved  some  procedures  from  inpatient  to 
day-surgery  status,  but  we’ve  never  changed  the  funding  system 
to  allow  them  to  be  performed  in  a free-standing  clinic  down 
the  street  from  the  hospital.  The  inflexibility  of  the  system  has 
had  absurd  consequences.  Some  of  the  earliest  experiments 
with  nurse  practitioners  were  conducted  in  Canada  more  than 
30  years  ago,  and  since  then,  plenty  of  evidence  has  accumu- 
lated on  their  potential  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  medicare, 
but  we’re  just  now  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  fit  them  in.  In  the 
meantime,  they’ve  become  a common  feature  of  the  American 
health-care  scene. 

There  are  other  things  we  could  do  to  improve  the  workings 
of  medicare  without  destroying  it.  For  example,  the  experience 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  fundholding 
(giving  your  GP  a budget  to  be  used  to  purchase  specialized 
services)  suggests  that  although  it’s  tricky  to  implement  for  hos- 
pital services,  it  works  very  well  for  lab  and  diagnostic  services. 
In  fact,  when  New  Zealand  rolled  back  much  of  its  experiment 
with  internal  markets  in  health  care,  it  kept  fundholding. 

Before  we  can  do  any  of  these  things,  though,  we  need  to  get 
past  our  obsession  with  preserving  the  outward  appearance  of 
medicare  and  concentrate  on  ensuring  that  it  can  fulfil  its  func- 
tion. Medicine  itself  has  changed  dramatically  since  the  Hall 
Commission  reported  in  1965  — the  first  heart  transplant  was 
performed  in  the  period  between  the  acceptance  of  the  Hall  re- 
port and  the  introduction  of  medicare.  A couple  of  years  ago, 
the  World  Health  Organization  ranked  Canada’s  health-care 
system  seventh  in  the  world  overall  and  35th  in  terms  of  how 
well  we  translate  health  expenditures  into  health  outcomes.  Un- 
less we’re  prepared  to  make  medicare  more  flexible,  we’re  going 
to  fall  even  further  down  the  list. 

Prof.  Brian  Ferguson  is  a faculty  member  in  the  Department  of 
Economics.  In  May,  he  was  a witness  at  a meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Senate’s  Standing  Committee  on  Social  Affairs,  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. The  committee’s  agenda  was:  “ The  State  of  the  Health- 
Care  System  in  Canada.  ” 
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You  Can  Go  Home  Again 

Former  residence  ussistcmt  returns  to  cumpus  to  take  the  helm  ut  Student  Housing  Services 


WITH  HER  LONG,  flow- 
ing tresses,  comfor- 
table clothes  and 
backpack,  Heather 
Lane  looks  just  like  any  other 
University  of  Guelph  student  walking 
around  campus  this  spring.  There  is, 
however,  one  significant  difference. 

Lane  is  not  a student.  Rather,  she’s  the 
University’s  director  of  Student 
Housing  Services,  the  person  charged 
with  ensuring  the  well-being  of  the 
approximately  5,000  students  who 
call  U of  G home  during  the  academic 
year. 

“I  was  a student  at  Guelph,”  says 
Lane,  who  joined  U of  G in  her  new 
role  last  August.  “I  did  both  my 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees  here. 

My  siblings  are  also  Guelph  grads,  as 
is  my  mom.  And  my  dad  was  a 1957 
Aggie.” 

Because  of  that  history,  she  adds, 
there  is  definitely  a sense  of  d£j&  vu  as 
she  makes  her  way  around  campus  these  days.  Compounding 
that  feeling  is  the  fact  that  as  a student,  Lane  worked  for  Allan 
Mclnnis,  the  former  housing  director,  who  retired  in  July  2001. 

“I  find  it  a bit  surreal  sometimes  to  be  sitting  in  this  office, 
having  been  a residence  assistant  and  manager  and  having 
come  in  here  over  the  years  with  a question  or  matter  for  Allan.” 
Born  in  Port  Colborne  and  raised  in  Welland,  Lane  attended 
Centennial  High  School  in  Welland,  then  earned  an  advanced 
diploma  in  theatre  arts  from  Niagara  College  of  Applied  Arts 
and  Technology  before  entering  U of  G’s  consumer  studies  pro- 
gram in  the  mid-1980s  as  a mature  student.  After  graduating  in 
1989,  she  began  pursuing  her  master’s  degree  in  the  same  field, 
but  with  an  emphasis  in  marketing  management.  Her  research 
focused  on  measuring  quality  of  service  in  student  housing. 

All  through  her  years  at  Guelph,  Lane  worked  for  Student 
Housing  Services,  first  as  program  director  for  Arts  House,  then 
as  a residence  manager  at  Maritime  and  Lennox-Addington 
halls. 

In  1994,  when  she  finished  her  master’s,  Lane  headed  for 
Bowling  Green  State  University  in  Ohio  to  earn  her  PhD  in 
higher  education  administration.  Again,  her  academic  work  fo- 
cused on  quality  assessment  practices  and  attitudes  within  stu- 
dent affairs  departments  at  Canadian  universities.  Areas  she 
studied  included  leadership,  governance,  budgeting  and  fi- 
nance, student  development  and  law. 

While  finishing  her  PhD  dissertation,  Lane  came  back  to 
Canada  to  take  up  a post  as  dean  of  students  at  the  University  of 
Toronto’s  Victoria  College. 

“I  was  the  most  senior  student  affairs  officer,  with  responsi- 
bility for  two  colleges,  enrolling  approximately  3,800  students,” 
she  says.  “I  was  in  charge  of  all  aspects  of  student  life  outside  of 
the  classroom,  including  residence  admissions  and  residence 
life  in  four  residence  halls,  as  well  as  advising  residence  govern- 
ments and  the  Victoria  University  Students’  Administrative 
Council.” 

She  was  also  responsible  for  new-student  orientation,  indi- 
vidual counselling,  referral  of  students  to  other  campus  and 
community  services,  and  monitoring  the  quality  of  the  campus 
experience  for  students. 


Although  she  enjoyed  her  work,  Lane  says  it  wasn’t  her 
long-term  plan  to  stay  in  the  big  city. 

“Toronto  has  much  to  offer  and  is  a great  place  to  live,  but  I 
always  imagined  myself  settling  in  a place  like  Guelph.  I was 
lucky  that  it  turned  out  to  be  Guelph.” 

Lane’s  first  day  on  the  job  at  U of  G was  Aug.  20, 200 1 . Just  a 
few  days  later,  she  had  her  baptism  by  fire.  The  University  was 
in  the  process  of  opening  its  newest  residence  at  the  time,  a 
660-bed  townhouse-style  complex  for  upper-year  students.  But 
the  opening  of  the  East  Village  residence,  scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember 2001,  was  challenging,  with  some  students  being  unable 
to  move  into  their  rooms  and  having  to  be  accommodated  in 
nearby  hotels.  Most  students  moved  in,  but  many  had  to  wait 
for  missing  pieces  of  furniture  and  other  items  to  arrive. 

“That  was,  without  a doubt,  the  biggest  challenge  I encoun- 
tered in  my  first  weeks  here  and  definitely  outside  of  normal  op- 
erations," Lane  says. 

As  director  of  Student  Housing  Services,  she  is  one  of  six  di- 
rectors within  Student  Affairs,  reporting  to  Brenda  Whiteside, 
associate  vice-president  (student  affairs).  (The  other  directors 
are  responsible  for  athletics,  health  services,  counselling  and 
student  development,  student  life  and  career  services,  and 
childcare.) 

Lane  oversees  14  different  living  environments,  manages  a 
budget  of  almost  $20  million  derived  from  residence  fees  and 
conference  accommodation,  and  supervises  three  assistant  di- 
rectors who  look  after  residence  life,  facilities  and  services,  and 
residence  admissions  and  family  housing. 

“It’s  a big  department,  but  the  budget  is  probably  not  that 
much  smaller  than  the  budget  for  the  whole  college  I worked  for 
in  Toronto,”  she  says. 

As  the  East  Village  delay  proved,  however,  Lane’s  job  can 
sometimes  be  unpredictable.  “There  is  no  way  to  anticipate 
what  will  land  on  your  lap  from  day  to  day.  I could  spend  a 
whole  three  days  dealing  with  the  repercussions  of  a student 
who  is  depressed,  for  example,  and  while  we  do  have  staff  who 
specialize  in  these  things,  if  matters  get  really  difficult  or  parents 
get  involved,  then  it  comes  to  me.  The  thing  is,  you  just  don’t 
know  when  those  things  will  happen.” 


With  an  expected  influx  of  1 7-  and 
18-year-old  students  in  fall  2003 
when  the  province  eliminates  Grade 
13,  Lane  is  preparing  to  deal  with  a 
number  of  new  challenges,  while 
keeping  in  mind  that  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  her  counterparts  have  suc- 
cessfully dealt  with 'those  challenges 
for  years. 

"One  of  our  biggest  issues  will  be 
around  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
in  our  residences.  We  have  staff  ^ 
charged  with  enforcing  these  policies,  3 
but  we  also  believe  in  respecting  peo-  5 
pie’s  privacy,  so  it  will  be  a challenge  | 
for  sure.  All  of  us  in  Student  Affairs  i 
are  working  on  this  issue  and  trying  to  Q 
anticipate  what  changes  we  should  f 
make  to  our  existing  policies  and  pro-  m 
cedures  with  respect  to  younger  stu- 
dents and  alcohol. 

“Personally,  I don’t  know  that  we 
can  stop  students  from  drinking,  but 
we  can  continue  to  educate  them  and 
address  those  instances  where  it’s  apparent  that  people  are  vio- 
lating our  policies  and  the  law.  I try  not  to  get  too  panicked 
about  it  because  of  the  1 0 provinces,  Ontario  is  the  only  one  that 
has  not  had  students  come  out  of  Grade  12  before,  so  my  col- 
leagues in  the  West  and  the  Maritimes  have  always  dealt  with 
this,  and  they  don’t  do  things  much  differently  than  we  do,  so 
we’ll  manage.",*.  . 

Another  issue,  she  adds,  may  be  having  younger  students 
who  lack  the  necessary  coping  skills  to  deal  with  being  away 
from  home,  the  breakup  of  a relationship  or  a death  in  the  fam- 
ily. 

“We  do  see  students  who  have  trouble  coping,  and  that  is  al- 
ways a challenge  because  you  do  your  best  to  help,  but  some- 
times people  have  meltdowns  and  can ’t  handle  stress.  My  advice 
to  parents  would  be  to  be  supportive  and  encourage  your  chil- 
dren to  take  advantage  of  the  resources  available  on  campus  to 
assist  them.  I would  also  say  that  the  more  skilled  individuals  are 
at  handling  stress  and  coping  with  disappointment  or  chal- 
lenges before  they  arrive  on  campus,  the  better  they  will  fare." 

The  upcoming  “double  cohort”  also  means  Student  Hous- 
ing Services  will  have  to  be  even  more  precise  in  ensuring  the 
University  can  properly  accommodate  students,  she  says. 

“We  know  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  students  who  come 
here  in  their  first  year  elect  to  live  in  residence.  And  with  a first- 
year  residence  guarantee,  we  have  to  make  sure  that  happens.  As 
the  University  sets  future  admission  targets,  we’ll  also  have  to 
ensure  we  can  handle  student  increases.  This  will  continue  to  be 
a challenge  in  2003  and  beyond." 

Only  a couple  of  months  away  from  her  first-year  anniver- 
sary at  U of  G,  Lane  adds  that  she  is  really  enjoying  being  back  in 
Guelph. 

“The  staff  and  student  leaders  in  Student  Housing  have  been 
very  warm  and  welcoming  and  have  made  it  easy  for  me  to  step 
in.  My  colleagues  in  Student  Affairs  and  my  supervisor  are  also 
really  great  and  a strong  team  to  work  with.  And  even  though  I 
have  not  had  as  much  time  as  I would  like  to  do  this  yet,  the  idea 
of  being  able  to  spend  more  of  my  time  planning  and  thinking 
about  strategic  directions  and  the  future  of  housing  services  at 
the  University  of  Guelph  is  really  exciting.” 
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OAC  Strategic  Plan  Sets  Bold  Goals  for  Future 


“ A truly  multi-campus,  united  OAC  will  increase  our  provincial  impact  and  significantly  strengthen  our  global  leadership  in  the  life  sciences” 


The  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  has  released  a new 
strategic  plan  to  strengthen  its  role  as 
a global  leader  in  innovative 
education  and  research  in  four  core 
areas:  agriculture,  food,  the  rural 
community  and  the  environment. 

“This  plan  sets  bold  goals  in  short 
but  achievable  time  frames,"  says 
college  dean  Craig  Pearson.  “It  will 
see  us  build  a truly  multi-campus, 
united  OAC  that  will  increase  our 
provincial  impact  and  significantly 
strengthen  our  global  leadership  in 
the  life  sciences.  If  we  strive  globally, 
we  benefit  locally.  Attracting  the 
world’s  best  talent  will  benefit  each 
of  OAC’s  campus  communities  and 
Ontario's  farmers,  food  industries 
and  environment  as  a whole." 

The  plan  was  developed  with  in- 
put from  25  focus  groups  involving 
OAC  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
alumni  across  Ontario,  as  well  as  in- 
terviews with  rural  community  lead- 
ers and  guidance  from  the  OAC 
International  Advisory  Council.  It 
calls  for  the  Guelph,  Alfred,  Kempt- 
ville  and  Ridgetown  campuses  to 
fully  evolve  into  a consolidated  net- 
work that  provides  a cohesive,  co- 
ordinated approach  to  agriculture 
and  food-sector  skills  training  and 
research. 

A step  toward  this  goal  is  the  de- 


cision, approved  by  Senate  in  May, 
to  transfer  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural diplomas  from  the  Guelph 
campus  to  the  regional  campuses,  ef- 
fective September  2003,  and  to 
launch  new  associate  diplomas  in  ar- 
eas of  new  demand:  food  risk  and 
safety  at  Kemptville,  turfgrass  man- 
agement at  Guelph  and  environ- 
mental management  at  Ridgetown. 
Alfred  will  continue  to  deliver  mod- 
ules and  short  courses  in  French 
across  a range  of  rural  programs  and 
plans  to  develop  new  French- 
language  diplomas. 

“This  change  will  fortify  the  dis- 
tinctive role  and  importance  of  the 
Alfred,  Ridgetown  and  Kemptville 
campuses  within  OAC  and  increase 
our  province-wide  outreach  and  im- 
pact in  both  teaching  and  research,” 
says  Pearson.  "It  will  allow  us  to  offer 
broadly  based  diplomas  in  eastern 
and  southwestern  Ontario,  eliminate 
duplicate  programs  and  offer  spe- 
cialized diplomas  at  a single  — and 
the  most  appropriate  — location. 
Hands-on  training  will  be  carried 
out  at  the  campus  that  has  the  com- 
parative advantage  to  best  deliver  it.” 

The  campuses  that  teach  particu- 
lar skills  will  be  better  aligned,  with 
locations  conducting  research  in  dis- 
ciplines associated  with  those  skills. 
The  new  targeted  associate  diplomas 


“will  meet  market  needs  and  will 
strengthen  the  link  between  skills 
training  and  provincial  industries,” 
says  Pearson. 

He  also  notes  that  OAC  will  in- 
crease the  opportunities  for  aca- 
demically qualified  students  at  any 
campus  to  transfer  easily  from  di- 
ploma programs  to  degree  programs 
at  Guelph  (after  their  first  year  and 
the  earning  of  a certificate  or  after 
completion  of  the  two-year  di- 
ploma). The  Guelph  campus  will 
continue  to  teach  OAC’s  bachelor  of 
science  in  agriculture  program,  as 
well  as  a broad  range  of  other  food, 
science,  environment  and  commu- 
nity- oriented  degrees. 

The  strategic  plan  also  calls  for 
increased  international  impact 
through  an  international  travel  fund, 
the  establishment  of  a bilingual  in- 
ternational leadership  program,  tar- 
gets for  more  international  research 
and  training  contracts,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  strategic  networks 
with  globally  recognized  universities 
and  research  institutes. 

Other  interlocking  goals  include 
ensuring  outstanding  graduates  in 
OAC’s  core  areas,  continuing  the 
college’s  research  excellence,  strong 
communications  and  marketing, 
and  respect  for  faculty  and  staff. 

OAC  plans  to  increase  the 


number  of  students  in  skills  training, 
undergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
grams by  50,  20  and  20  per  cent  re- 
spectively by  December  2006.  A 
recruitment  plan,  with  emphasis  on 
the  urban  as  well  as  the  traditional 
rural  high  school  market,  will  be  in 
place  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  addition,  “we  will  continue  to 
carry  out  strategic  reviews  and  up- 
grading of  our  courses,  expand  co- 
operative education  opportunities 
and  increase  student  access  to  dis- 
tributed or  distance  learning,”  Pear- 
son says. 

Other  research-related  objectives 
include  diversifying  OAC’s  client 
base  by  doubling,  by  December 
2006,  the  number  of  professorships 
and  research  funded  by  the  federal 
granting  councils  and  other  non- 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  sources.  Strengthening  OAC’s 
international  connections  with  top 
universities  and  research  institutes 
will  also  advance  its  research  man- 
date, as  will  the  push  to  expand 
graduate  enrolment. 

By  October,  OAC  will  establish  a 
five-year  plan  to  more  closely  link 
research  and  teaching,  providing 
students  with  greater  research  expe- 
rience within  the  formal  curriculum 
and  encouraging  study  abroad. 

The  strategic  plan  also  commits 


to  renewing  infrastructure  that  will 
support  research,  including  renova- 
tion and  linkage  of  the  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, Richards  and  Landscape 
Architecture  buildings. 

Initiatives  to  support  faculty  and 
staff  include  new  recognition  pro- 
grams for  outstanding  contributions 
and  ongoing  efforts  to  achieve  gen- 
der equity  in  faculty  appointments. 

“This  strategy  represents  a tre- 
mendous amount  of  input  and 
thoughtful  advice  by  the  OAC  com- 
munity,” says  Pearson.  "The  process 
for  input  will  continue  with  an  an- 
nual review  of  the  plan  each  Septem- 
ber by  a monitoring  group  and 
OAC’s  International  Advisory 
Council.” 

The  OAC  Dean’s  Council  will 
steer  the  implementation  of  the  stra- 
tegic plan.  There  will  be  a town  hall 
meeting  on  campus  in  September  to 
provide  faculty,  staff  and  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
strategy  and  its  implementation,  and 
the  dean  will  hold  a series  of  meet- 
ings with  alumni  and  community 
groups  to  explain  the  plan  and  invite 
continuing  advice  on  OAC’s  future. 

The  OAC  Strategic  Plan  2002+  is 
available  on  the  Web.  Follow  the 
links  from  OAC’s  home  page  at 
www.oac.uoguelph.ca. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Fine  Art  Grads  to  Exhibit  Works  in  japan 


Installation  deals  with  globalization , communication  and  the  shrinking  nature  of  the  planet 


TWO  U OF  G FINE  ART  graduates 
will  make  their  artistic  debut  in 
an  international  venue  this  summer. 

Rebecca  Wood,  who  graduated 
from  the  studio  art  program  last 
week,  and  Angela  Hajdu,  who  gradu- 
ated last  year,  will  show  their  col- 
laborative installation  a clean  green 
abc  at  the  juried  “small  world 
tokyo/toronto”  exhibition  at  Galerie 
LeDeco  in  Tokyo  Aug.  13  to  18. 

“It’s  pretty  cool  — it’s  an  incredi- 
ble opportunity,"  says  Wood. 

The  duo’s  chance  to  show  their 
work  overseas  came  about  after 


Hajdu,  who  is  now  teaching  English 
in  Japan,  saw  a notice  calling  for  sub- 
missions for  the  show,  which  fea- 
tures Japanese  and  Canadian  artists. 

The  exhibition’s  theme  is 
“Globalization  and  the  Shrinking 
Nature  of  Our  World,”  and  all  en- 
tries feature  small  works  that  are  a 
maximum  of  one-foot  square. 

The  concept  for  Hajdu  and 
Wood’s  work  began  with  an  ana- 
gram of  their  first  names  (a  clean 
green  abc).  They  then  each  created 
an  installation  that  interpreted  the 
phrase. 


Wood  says  this  seemed  especially 
appropriate  when  the  two  artists 
were  separated  by  such  a distance.  “It 
allowed  us  the  freedom  of  our  own 
interpretation  and  also  allowed  us  to 
bring  both  our  works  together  in  a 
unified  way.” 

Wood’s  installation  — which  in 
part  featured  50  bars  of  Ivory  hand 
soap  spelling  out  the  letters  a,  b and  c 
— “explored  the  perception  and  ac- 
ceptance of  cleanliness  as  godliness 
and  the  influence  of  corporate  cul- 
ture on  lifestyle.” 

Hajdu’s  installation  connected 


Dragon  Boat  Team  Earns  Kudos 


The  U of  G dragon  boat  team 
“Undercurrents  of  Greatness” 
made  a strong  showing  at  the  2002 
Guelph  Lake  Dragon  Boat  Festival  in 
early  June,  capturing  fourth  place 
overall  in  competition  against  84 
other  teams. 

Formed  in  2001,  the  team  con- 
sists of  U of  G students,  staff,  faculty 
and  several  alumni.  In  its  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  festival  last  year,  the 
team  placed  24th  overall. 

Team  manager  and  captain 
Byram  Bridle  of  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology  says  the  U of  G team 
began  making  its  mark  this  year  in  its 
first  practice,  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
festival  weekend. 

“The  team’s  enthusiasm  and 
competitive  form  caught  the  eye  of 


the  race  organizers,”  he  says.  “This 
led  to  the  honour  of  being  one  of 
only  six  teams  asked  to  participate  in 
the  opening  ceremonies.” 

At  the  closing  awards  presenta- 
tion, U of  G was  "the  most  decorated 
team  in  the  festival,”  says  Bridle.  The 
team  received  a trophy  for  being  the 
overall  best  team  in  practices,  won 
the  award  for  most  sporting  team  in 
the  competition  and  also  took  home 
the  prize  as  the  most  organized  team, 
which  includes  free  entry  into  next 
year’s  races. 

The  team  has  now  been  invited  to 
compete  in  the  2002  Ontario  Col- 
lege/University Provincial  Dragon 
Boat  Championships,  to  be  held  at 
the  Laurel  Creek  Conservation  Area 
in  Waterloo  July  20. 


In  addition  to  Bridle,  members  of 
the  team  are  Armando  Hernandez 
and  Betty-Anne  McBey,  Depart- 
ment of  Pathobiology;  Marie  Ar- 
chambault,  Animal  Health  Labora- 
tory; Sheila  Etue,  Amanda  Hathway, 
Thomas  Koch  and  Kadri  Uukkivi, 
Clinical  Studies;  Suzie  Kovacs, 
Melissa  McLaws,  Francisco  Olea  and 
Jane  Parmley,  Population  Medicine; 
Kirsten  Anderson,  Michael  Brunt, 
Panos  Mavronicolas,  Lucas  Nightin- 
gale, Erin  Reid  and  Steven  Rombeek, 
Animal-Care  Services;  Fadi  Al- 
daoud,  Botany,  Elaine  Stavnitsky, 
Rural  Planning  and  Development; 
John  Bullock,  Maintenance  Services; 
and  alumni  Jocelyne  Bridle,  Tariq 
Bhanjee,  Carol  Maine  and  Eric  Stav- 
nitsky. 


the  importance  of  nature  in  both  Ja- 
pan and  Canada.  It  included  a 
section  of  plastic  grass  or  "transport- 
able garden,”  as  well  as  everyday  ob- 
jects from  her  life  in  Japan,  including 
a rice  paper  screen,  bonsai,  tatami 
mat  and  soap. 

The  resulting  joint  installation  in 
Tokyo  will  sit  in  the  corner  of  a room 
and  consist  of  the  square  of  plastic 
grass,  on  which  a piece  of  each  of  two 
types  of  soap  used  in  the  original  in- 
stallations will  be  placed.  On  one  of 
the  walls  above  it  will  be  Hadju’s 
drawings  of  trees  and  the  phrase  “a 
clean  green  abc”  written  in  English 
and  Japanese,  along  with  an  alphabet 
and  a hiragana  syllabary  on  separate 
pieces  of  paper.  On  another  wall,  im- 


ages of  the  artists’  original  installa- 
tions will  be  mounted.  Two  wooden 
airplanes  will  hang  above  the  grass. 

“The  installation  deals  with 
globalization,  communication  and 
our  shrinking  planet,”  says  Wood, 
who  will  join  Hajdu  in  Toyko  for  the 
show.  “The  wooden  airplanes  are  the 
link  between  both  worlds.  They  sig- 
nify the  space  between  Canada  and 
Japan;  they  are  the  vehicle  for  the 
physical  connection  between  the 
countries  and  artists.” 

After  the  Japanese  showing,  the 
work  will  be  shipped  to  Toronto  for 
exhibit  in  the  Sis  Boom  Bah  Gallery 
during  September  or  October. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Budget  Boosts  Research 


Continued  from  page  1 


Rozanski,  who  is  chair  of  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
(COU),  also  welcomes  the  govern- 
ment’s commitment  to  expand 
funding  by  $250  million  over  five 
years  for  the  Ontario  Research  and 
Development  Challenge  Fund,  by 
$300  million  for  the  Ontario  Innova- 
tion Trust  and  by  $2  million  a year 
for  the  Ontario  Research  Perform- 
ance Fund. 

“This  support  is  critical  for  ensur- 
ing that  Ontario  universities  con- 
tinue to  be  centres  of  research 
excellence  and  innovation,”  he  says. 


Rozanski  notes  that  although 
this  budget  “provides  significant 
new  investment  in  a number  of  im- 
portant areas,  the  University  of 
Guelph,  along  with  its  colleagues 
and  COU,  will  continue  to  work 
with  the  government  to  advance 
our  multi-year  agenda,  seeking 
funding  support  to  address  issues 
related  to  advancing  quality.” 

COU  has  published  its  response 
to  the  provincial  budget  on  the 
Web.  It  can  be  found  at  www.cou. 
on.ca/publications/press_releases/ 
Budget%202002.htm. 
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Getting  Down  to  Earth 

Turfgrass  has  many  benefits  for  the  environment  and  people,  says  plant  agriculturist 


Few  thing  say  “summer”  like  a perfectly 
manicured  lawn,  glistening  in  the  sun, 
whether  in  the  backyard,  at  the  baseball  diamond 
or  at  the  local  golf  course.  Over  the  past  dozen 
years,  however,  this  flawless  weed-free  vision  has 
come  under  much  attack. 

“Toxic  hazard!,”  say  environmentalists,  who 
argue  that  keeping  lawns  at  their  putting-green 
best  all  too  often  involves  large  quantities  of  pesti- 
cides potentially  harmful  to  humans. 

“A  drain  on  valuable  water  supplies,”  add  mu- 
nicipal officials,  while  others  in  the  environmental 
movement  decry  grass  as  “cosmetic,”  an  unneces- 
sary luxury  and  a symbol  of  North  American 
wealth  and  excess. 

“Not  so  fast,"  says  Prof.  Julie  Dionne,  a turf- 
grass  management  specialist  with  the  Department 
of  Plant  Agriculture  and  the  Guelph  Turfgrass  In- 
stitute. “There  are  many,  many  benefits  to  turf- 
grass,” she  says,  adding  that  because  grass  is  so 
ubiquitous,  people  tend  to  take  those  benefits  for 
granted. 

In  a recent  paper,  Dionne  writes  that  turfgrass 
has  been  used  by  humans  to  enhance  their  envi- 
ronment for  more  than  10  centuries. 

Among  the  myriad  benefits,  separated  into 
functional,  recreational  and  esthetic,  she  credits 
turfgrass  with  controlling  soil  erosion  and  dust; 
preventing  water  runoff;  reducing  fire  hazard  in 
heavily  wooded  areas;  helping  to  dissipate  heat 
and  moderate  urban  temperatures;  reducing 
noise,  glare  and  visual  pollution;  providing  a 
low-cost  surface  for  countless  — and  health- 
enhancing — outdoor  sports,  leisure  and  educa- 
tional activities;  beautifying  the  environment;  and 
even  helping  to  improve  mental  health  by  provid- 
ing positive  therapeutic  impact,  especially  in 
dense  urban  areas. 

“Grass  is  a plant  that  we  really  cannot  live 
without,"  she  says,  adding  that  on  the  economic 
side,  Ontario’s  turfgrass  industry  is  conservatively 
estimated  to  be  worth  more  than  $1  billion.  This 
includes  golf  courses,  nursery  sod  production, 
home  lawns  and  commercial  turf,  sports  fields 
and  municipal  parks,  as  well  as  supply  and  equip- 
ment industries. 

“With  increasing  concern  about  pesticides  and 
available  water  quality  and  quantity,  however,  the 
ability  to  develop  and  recommend  effective  alter- 


natives and  best  turfgrass  management  practices 
has  become  a critical  area  of  research,”  she  notes. 

Dionne,  who  came  to  U of  G last  fall  from  La- 
val University,  where  she  earned  her  PhD  in  plant 
science  and  co-ordinated  the  Horticultural  Re- 
search Centre’s  turf  program,  is  currently  study- 
ing various  turfgrass  management  techniques  and 
their  consequences. 

Her  research  includes  examining  various  turf- 
grass species  and  cultivars  to  see  how  they  respond 
to  disease,  insects,  extreme  temperatures,  drought 
and  other  stressors.  The  goal  of  her  work  is  to 
eventually  develop  new  or  better  management 
techniques  consisting  of  reduced  pesticides,  irri- 
gation and  fertilizers. 

“For  the  turfgrass  industry,  improving  man- 
agement practices  is  a very  big  issue”  and  one  that 
is  not  likely  to  go  away,  she  says.  In  recent  years, 
for  example,  although  municipalities  have  begun 
banning  pesticides  from  public  places,  more  and 


more  people  have  taken  up  golf,  gardening  is  expe- 
riencing an  all-time  boom,  and  the  construction  of 
new  homes  and  subdivisions  in  Canada  — necessi- 
tating large  amounts  of  sod  — continues  un- 
abated. 

Dionne  adds  that  the  Guelph  Turfgrass  Insti- 
tute is  the  largest  and  one  of  the  best  places  in  Can- 
ada to  conduct  turfgrass  research. 

“There  is  very  strong  collaboration  among  the 
University,  the  turfgrass  industry  and  the  provin- 
cial government.  And  the  Guelph  Turfgrass  Insti- 
tute has  very  good  programs  in  both  basic  and 
applied  research  in  all  the  important  turfgrass  ar- 
eas. As  a result,  I am  very  happy  to  be  here.  There  is 
tremendous  potential  for  the  development  of  re- 
search projects  that  will  provide  important  infor- 
mation and  an  educational  opportunity  for  the 
industry,  as  well  as  better  turfgrass  management 
programs  for  the  general  public." 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


HgjKT  T E R S 

TRUTH  AND 
CONSEQUENCES 

Who  would  question  Prof.  David 
Josephy’s  assertion  that  “every- 
one has  a right  to  be  told  the 
truth"  (@Guelplu  June  5)?  What 
is  questionable  is  the  truth 
regarding  the  impact  of  knowing 
the  odds  of  casino  games  on 
gambling  behaviour. 

Prof.  Josephy  generalizes  that, 
armed  with  the  facts,  some  peo- 
ple will  gamble  and  others  will 
not.  But  that  generalization  al- 
ready applies  when  die  odds  are 
not  posted  at  casinos.  So  what  is 
the  practical  consequence  of  the 
truth  about  casino  game  odds? 

Casino  operators  are  aware  of 
the  potential  of  problem  gam- 
bling and  are  obliged  to  advertise 
widely  throughout  the  casino  the 
phone  numbers  of  helplines. 
Would  the  requirement  to  ac- 
knowledge the  degree  of  casino 
advantage  per  game  ameliorate 
problem  gambling? 

Consider  that  betting  the 
banker  on  baccarat  lends  a 1.06- 
per-cent  advantage  to  the  house. 
Betting  pass/come  on  craps  lends 
a 1.41 -per-cent  advantage  to  the 
house.  For  other  house  advan- 
tages, see  www.thewizardofodds. 
com/  game/houseadv.html. 

Would  posting  such  informa- 
tion in  casinos  increase,  decrease 
or  h ive  no  effect  on  risky  gam- 
bling? Place  your  bets! 

Prof.  Harvey  Marmurek 
Department  of  Psychology 

*** 

@Guelph  welcomes  letters  to  the 
editor.  They  should  be  limited  to 
500  words,  signed  by  the  author 
and  submitted  electronically. 
Send  letters  to  Barbara  Chance  at 
b.chance@exec.uoguelph.ca.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  6580. 


Hospitality,  Tourism 
Students  Work  With 
Top  Canadian  Chefs 


Twelve  faculty  and  students  in 
the  hospitality  and  tourism 
management  program  had  a chance  to 
work  alongside  Canada’s  top  chefs  at  a 
fundraising  event  June  2 near 
Collingwood.  The  setting  was  chef 
Michael  Stadtlander’s  rustic  eatery, 
Eigensinn  Farm,  which  recently 
placed  ninth  on  a British  restaurant 
magazine’s  list  of  the  50  best  dining 
establishments  on  the  planet. 

When  COSTI,  Canada’s  largest 
education  and  social  service  agency 
for_  new  immigrants,  approached 
Stadtlander  to  throw  a $250-a-head 
fundraising  dinner,  he  called  Cana- 
da’s top  chefs  to  prepare  the  meal, 
Juno  Award-winning  musicians  to 
provide  the  entertainment,  Ontario 
wineries  to  supply  the  wine,  and  hos- 
pitality and  tourism  professor  Jeff 
Stewart  to  select  students  to  serve  the 
guests. 


The  202  tickets  for  the  event 
were  sold  out  entirely  by  word  of 
mouth,  says  Stewart.  Guests  were 
treated  to  a 10-course  meal  pre- 
pared by  10  elite  chefs,  including 
Susur  Lee  of  Susur  Restaurant,  Ja- 
mie Kennedy  of  JK  at  the  ROM, 
Paul  Boehmer  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Hotel  and  Keith  Froggett  of 
Scaramouche. 

The  opportunity  for  Guelph 
students  to  watch  the  chefs  at  work 
and  to  serve  and  sample  the  cook- 
ing was  a unique  learning  experi- 
ence, says  Stewart. 

“It’s  one  thing  to  say  you’ve 
worked  with  one  of  these  chefs.  It’s 
another  thing  to  say  you’ve 
worked  with  all  10  of  them.  To 
have  the  experience  of  what  it’s 
like  to  work  with  this  calibre  of 
chef  is  indeed  a very  rare  learning 
and  teaching  opportunity.” 
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Alfred  Research  a True  Team  Effort 


Group  is  able  to  communicate  and  collaborate  with  French- and  English-speaking  researchers  from  both  educational  and  research  points  of  view 


Members  of  the  College  d’Alfred  research  team  are,  from  left,  Simon  Lachance,  Marc  Foisy, 
Chris  Kinsley,  Anna  Crolla  and  £ric  Brunet. 


WITH  A STUDENT  population  of  just 
under  150  and  a research  team  the  size 
of  an  average  Canadian  family,  it’s  easy  to 
understand  why  there’s  a strong  dynamic 
between  research  and  teaching  at  College 
d’Alfred.  It’s  precisely  the  intimacy  attained  in 
a small-group  setting  that  has  enabled  Alfred’s 
research  team  to  take  the  lead  in  many  areas  of 
environmental  research  with  contemporary 
relevance,  says  environmental  engineering 
researcher  Anna  Crolla. 

Crolla,  who’s  at  the  centre  of  Alfred’s  five- 
person  research  team,  says  there’s  strength  to 
be  found  in  the  college’s  tight-knit  group, 
which  also  includes  researchers  Chris  Kinsley 
and  Simon  Lachance  and  technicians  Marc 
Foisy  and  £ric  Brunet. 

“We  really  work  on  everything  together  — 
that’s  an  advantage  to  having  a small  group 
where  we  know  each  other  well,”  she  says.  “We 
meet  first  to  decide  what  projects  we’d  like  to 
tackle,  then  we  each  take  the  lead  on  projects, 
collaborate  and  problem-solve  together  as 
much  as  we  can.  It’s  a unique  working  envi- 
ronment.” 

She’s  seated  at  the  large  table  in  the  com- 
mon room  in  the  college’s  single  research 
building,  and  the  smell  of  freshly  brewed  cof- 
fee on  the  counter  beside  the  fridge  conveys 
the  comfort  of  a family  kitchen.  In  many  ways, 
for  Crolla,  who  commutes  40  minutes  from 
her  home  in  Ottawa  and  works  extended  hours 
during  field  season,  this  is  indeed  a second 
home. 

And  although  her  research  focus  is  primar- 
ily on  rural  waste-water  systems,  the  three  re- 
searchers and  two  technicians  have  their  hands 
in  an  impressive  number  of  projects. 

The  college  has  an  on-site  sugar  bush, 
where  they  produce  maple  syrup,  research  the 
sanitization  of  sap  lines  and  study  the  reintro- 
duction of  ginseng  and  other  medicinal  plants 
into  their  natural  habitat.  In  another  project, 
they’re  evaluating  the  potential  of  using  bio- 
logical control  agents  instead  of  pesticides  to 
eliminate  nuisance  barn  flies.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  Alfred’s  research  focus  as  a leader  in 
wetland  and  rural  waste-water  technology. 

College  d’Alfred  is  located  about  40  min- 
utes east  of  Ottawa  in  the  village  of  Alfred. 
Other  than  its  claim  to  fame  as  Canada’s 
“french  fry  capital,”  Alfred  can  boast  that  the 
1,200-member  French-speaking  community 
is  home  to  Canada’s  only  francophone  agricul- 
tural college  outside  Quebec. 


“Being  a francophone  college  certainly  has 
its  advantages,”  says  Crolla.  “We’re  able  to 
communicate  and  collaborate  with  French- 
and  English-speaking  researchers  from  both 
educational  and  research  points  of  view.  It’s 
important  to  help  serve  the  needs  of  French- 
speaking  communities.” 

For  Crolla,  born  and  raised  in  the  bilingual 
culture  of  Ottawa,  both  languages  come  easily, 
and  she  switches  between  them  while  chatting 
with  her  coworkers  in  the  lab. 

The  village  of  Alfred  has  attracted  the  curi- 
osity of  researchers  across  the  country  with  its 
unique  waste-water  treatment  system,  moni- 
tored by  College  d’Alfred.  The  town  is  a par- 
ticipant in  a pilot  study  in  which  the  effluent 
from  its  existing  two -lagoon  municipal  waste- 
water  treatment  system  is  polished  by  a con- 
structed wetland  to  increase  treatment  capacity 
of  the  overall  system.  Currently,  15  per  cent  of 
the  town’s  municipal  lagoon  effluent  is  treated 
by  a constructed  wetland,  which  the  research- 
ers have  been  monitoring  for  two  years.  They 
will  submit  final  data  to  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  the  Environment  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

Crolla,  a chemical  engineer  by  training,  first 
came  to  College  d’Alfred  as  a researcher  three 
years  ago  with  a background  in  system  designs 
and  chemistry. 


“My  first  visit  to  Alfred  was  actually  for  the 
job  interview  at  the  college,”  she  says. 

A desire  to  stay  in  research  motivated  her  to 
apply  for  the  position,  and  she  was  pleasantly 
surprised  at  the  benefits  of  environmental  re- 
search. 

“I  had  never  thought  of  a career  in  agricul- 
tural waste-water  treatment,  but  I’m  glad  I 
made  the  leap.  In  the  past  few  years,  there  has 
been  a focus  on  rural  waste-water  treatment 
systems.  People  are  realizing  they  need  to  know 
how  to  handle  these  waste  waters  properly.” 

The  researchers  teach  college  courses  and 
short  courses  through  the  Ontario  Rural 
Waste-Water  Centre  (OWRC),  which  is  a part- 
nership of  College  d’Alfred,  U of  G’s  School  of 
Engineering  and  the  Rideau  Valley  Conserva- 
tion Authority.  The  centre  offers  a range  of 
courses  at  its  three  demonstration  sites  (Alfred, 
Guelph  and  Ottawa),  including  ones  on  agri- 
cultural waste-water  treatment  technologies 
and  on-site  treatment  technologies.  It  also  of- 
fers a certification  course  for  septic  installers 
and  inspectors. 

“Certainly  there’s  more  interest  in  this 
these  days  — installers  like  to  know  what  alter- 
native septic  systems  are  on  the  market  and 
what  avenues  are  available  to  them,”  says 
Crolla.  “And  inspectors  need  to  learn  how  to 


test  that  systems  are  working  properly.  There’s 
a definite  need  for  treatment  technology  with 
agricultural  waste  water,  and  our  research 
really  helps  provide  cost-effective  treatment 
technology.” 

She  adds  that  wetlands  are  a low-cost  alter- 
native to  elaborate  chemical  treatment  sys- 
tems, “and  the  environmental  bonus  is  that 
we’re  using  waste  from  one  industry  to  treat 
waste  from  another  industry.” 

Currently  the  team  is  using  slag — a residue 
from  the  steel  industry  — to  treat  phosphorus 
pollution  from  septic  systems.  Another  project 
involves  whey  permeate,  a residue  from  dairy 
factories  that  produces  ethanol  when  fer- 
mented. 

The  researchers  have  at  least  three  wetland 
projects  on  the  go  and  are  well-versed  in  con- 
structed wetlands. 

“Ultimately,  we  want  to  see  our  wetland  re- 
search help  push  wetlands  in  the  direction  of 
an  accepted  best-management  practice  in  On- 
tario,” says  Crolla.  “Right  now,  they’re  consid- 
ered a new  and  innovative  technology,  and  we 
want  our  research  to  help  change  that.” 

Both  the  benefit  and  curse  of  wetland  re- 
search is  the  amount  of  work  it  takes. 

“Because  it’s  a natural  system,  we  really 
need  to  monitor  it  and  watch  the  behaviour  of 
the  cycles,”  she  says. 

She  adds  that  much  of  what  they  do  in- 
volves monitoring,  which  takes  place  mostly  in 
the  summer,  a time  when  they’re  able  to  hire  a 
supply  of  student  research  assistants.  Students 
having  the  opportunity  to  work  on  the  project 
can  be  assured  they’ll  get  their  hands  dirty. 

“Our  research  assistants  get  a very  hands- 
on  experience,”  says  Crolla.  “They  get  as  much 
of  a mixture  of  work  as  possible.  They  see  the 
complete  scope  of  how  research  is  done,  in- 
cluding lab  work,  fieldwork  and  writing.” 

Although  she’s  been  primarily  involved 
with  research  during  her  time  at  Alfred,  Crolla 
says  she’d  like  to  complement  that  aspect  of  her 
career  with  more  teaching,  both  at  the  OWRC 
and  the  college  itself. 

She  says  the  wetland  projects  alone  keep  her 
busy  because  the  data  collection  can  make 
some  tasks  tedious.  But  the  personality  mix- 
ture of  her  working  environment  keeps  the  en- 
vironmental research  fun.  “I  don’t  think  I 
could  accomplish  a third  of  what  I do  without 
the  feedback  of  my  colleagues,”  she  says. 

BY  LISA  CAINES 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


Clear  Communication  Leads  to  Cleaner  Water 

Geographers  look  for  ways  to  improve  the  ability  of  local  communities  to  manage  water 


IN  rural  communities,  everyone 
plays  a role  in  keeping  the 
drinking  water  clean,  say  U of  G 
researchers.  They’re  part  of  a group 
working  to  increase  the  ability  of 
small  communities  to  provide  clean 
water. 

Profs.  Rob  de  Loe  and  Reid 
Kreutzwiser,  lead  researchers  in  the 
Rural  Water  Management  Group 
based  in  the  Department  of  Geogra- 
phy, are  working  with  Prof.  Graham 
Daborn  of  Acadia  University,  re- 
search associate  Jan  Ivey  and  a host 
of  other  professors  and  graduate 
students  in  a four-year  project  that 
is  funded  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment’s Networks  of  Centres  of  Ex- 
cellence. Their  goal  is  to  find  ways  to 


improve  the  ability  of  local  commu- 
nities to  deal  with  the  challenge  of 
providing  clean  water  to  their  in- 
habitants. 

“In  any  rural  area,  numerous  or- 
ganizations and  groups  play  a role  in 
water  management,”  says  de  Loe. 
“Depending  on  where  you  are,  these 
can  include  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, conservation  authorities,  mu- 
nicipalities, industries  and  citizens 
in  the  community.” 

The  researchers  are  studying  four 
watersheds  across  Canada  to  iden- 
tify factors  that  limit  the  capacity  of 
people  living  there  to  provide  clean 
water.  Such  factors  include  poor 
communication  between  agencies, 
limited  finances  and  weak  laws. 


Working  with  stakeholders  in  the 
watersheds,  they  plan  to  develop 
strategies  to  increase  local  manage- 
ment capacity. 

Larger  communities  such  as  cit- 
ies often  have  fewer  problems  deal- 
ing with  water  management 
challenges,  says  de  Loe,  but  it  can  be 
much  harder  for  small  communities 
to  make  progress  because  of  lack  of 
funding  and  their  sometimes  iso- 
lated nature. 

One  of  the  areas  being  studied  is 
the  Grand  River  watershed  in  south- 
ern Ontario.  An  important  agency 
responsible  for  water  management 
along  the  Grand  is  the  Grand  River 
Conservation  Authority  (GRCA). 
Although  the  GCRA  suffered  from 


funding  cuts  in  1995,  it’s  been  able 
to  thrive  because  of  its  extensive 
community  outreach  program  that 
involves  consultation  with  commu- 
nity groups,  farmers  and  other  or- 
ganizations, and  because  of  strong 
support  from  the  watershed  com- 
munity. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  conserva- 
tion authorities  are  as  well- 
organized  or  as  well-funded,  says  de 
Loe,  and  not  all  parts  of  Ontario 
have  conservation  authorities. 

The  researchers  started  work  in 
January.  They’re  concentrating  on 
two  Ontario  watersheds  (the  Grand 
and  the  Maitland),  the  Annapolis 
Valley  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Old- 
man River  basin  in  Alberta.  By  the 


end  of  the  summer,  the  team  plans  to 
have  finished  gathering  information 
from  these  watersheds,  so  they’ll  have 
a national  perspective  on  the  state  of 
rural  water  management. 

“Our  goal  is  to  say  to  water  manag- 
ers in  each  area:  ‘Here  are  some 
strengths  you  can  draw  on  and  here 
are  some  challenges  you  will  face,’  says 
de  Loe.  “Once  they  have  better  com- 
munication and  networking,  some  of 
those  challenges  will  be  solved.” 
Funding  for  this  research  has  been 
provided  by  the  Canadian  Water  Net- 
work (part  of  the  Networks  of  Centres 
of  Excellence)  and  local  partners  such 
as  the  GRCA. 

BY  LUCAS  HABIB 
SPARK  PROGRAM 
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FOR  SALE 


Three  hardcover  coffee-table  books 
by  J.  Fenwick  Landsdowne  and  John 
A.  Livingstone:  Birds  of  the  Eastern 
Forest , 1 and  2,  and  Birds  of  the  West- 
ern Forest , 822-9994. 


1994  Rockwood  2080  tent  trailer, 
Premiere  series,  sleeps  eight,  fur- 
nace, fridge,  king  and  queen  beds, 
battery  backup,  four  bicycle  racks, 
awning  and  screen  room,  787-2962, 
Ext.  4596  or  djwoods@uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom  townhouse  on  Col- 
lege Avenue,  1,360  square  feet,  five 
appliances,  central  air/vac,  gas  fire- 
place, close  to  schools,  Stone  Road 
Mall  and  University,  836-0259. 


Hammond  spinet  organ,  model  M2, 
with  added  rhythm  section,  bench 
included,  good  condition,  Jerry,  Ext. 
2148. 


FOR  RENT 


Left-handed  golf  clubs,  3-SW  Z 
Model  2 (Ping  clones),  Release 
shafts,  Spalding  bag,  graphite 
shafted  driver,  fibreglass  shafted  3,  5 
and  9 woods,  Wilson  putter;  BagBoy 
cart,  Pauline,  836-5968. 


Two-piece  luggage,  used  very  little, 
in  good  condition;  women’s  blue 
suede  shoes,  brand  new,  size  8 Vi, 
822-0786. 


Ping-pong  table,  folding  on  roller 
legs,  net  included,  824-3174. 


Acoustic  guitar,  with  strap  and  soft 
shell  case,  821-8863,  Ext.  4710  or 
cforrest@uoguelph.ca. 


Spacious  three-bedroom  custom- 
built  house  near  Exhibition  Park, 
2,000+  square  feet,  oak  and  ceramic 
flooring  on  main  floor,  solid  oak 
cabinets,  high-efficiency  gas  heat, 
gas  fireplace,  central  air,  double 
garage,  driveway  parking  for  three 
cars,  rough-in  for  apartment, 
823-0978. 

Simmons  solid  maple  baby  crib  with 
mattress,  accessories  also  available 
(mobiles,  mirrors,  blankets,  sheets, 
etc.);  solid  maple  high  chair;  stroller; 
car  seats;  Baby-Trekker  (brand  new, 
still  in  package);  clothes  and  toys  for 
boys  and  girls  aged  infant  to  three 
years.  Ext.  2909. 

Three-bedroom  house,  40-minute 
drive  from  University,  newly  re- 
painted, new  kitchen,  large  lot,  gas 
furnace,  hardwood  floors,  \ Vi  baths, 
main-floor  laundry  room,  638- 
2721,  638-2513  or  Jeff  at  Ext.  8770. 

Antique  butler’s  desk,  solid  cherry 
with  some  walnut  inlay,  three  large 
drawers  and  numerous  small  dove- 
tailed drawers  in  drop-front  desk 
unit,  some  minor  repairs  but  in 
overall  excellent  condition;  French 
or  German  cello,  circa  1860,  solid 
figured  maple  back  and  sides  with 
solid  spruce  top,  excellent  playing 
condition,  includes  case  and  bow, 
763-8481  or  tpmauric@golden.net. 


House  in  Ayr,  Scotland,  for  holiday 
rentals,  fully  equipped  ground-floor 
apartment,  sleeps  four,  bath  and 
ensuite  shower,  private  parking, 
minutes  from  seafront,  town  centre 
and  railway  station,  a golfer’s  para- 
dise, $400  a week,  826-6038  or 
janet.dalgleish@sympatico.ca. 

Unfurnished  room  in  bright,  fur- 
nished two-bedroom  apartment, 
laundry,  parking,  cable,  20-minute 
walk  to  campus,  close  to  mall  and 
grocery  store,  cat  lives  in  house  but 
no  more  pets,  mature  female  pre- 
ferred, non-smoker,  available  Sept. 
1,  $430  inclusive,  837-1801. 

Two  rooms  in  well-lit  basement  of 
modern  house  in  south  end,  separate 
kitchen  and  washroom,  laundry, 
cable,  parking,  non-smokers,  no 
pets,  references,  available  immedi- 
ately, 824-5440  after  5 p.m. 

Furnished  bachelor  apartment  in 
basement  available  from  July  1 at  302 
College  Ave.  W.  for  quiet,  serious 
female  student,  three-piece  bath, 
light  cooking,  laundry,  parking, 
non-smoker,  no  pets,  $380  a month 
plus  utilities,  Xiaomin,  824-9620. 

Two-bedroom  condo  apartment  for 
mature  adults,  two  baths,  den,  four 
appliances,  air  conditioning,  first 
and  last  month’s  rent,  references, 
$975  a month,  763-2692  or  821-9874 
from  8 a.m.  to  noon. 

Basement  room,  microwave,  park- 
ing, no  pets,  non-smoker,  mature 
male  preferred,  available  Sept.  1, 
822-3129. 

Furnished  four-bedroom  house  on 
quiet  street,  close  to  library,  schools, 
bus  route  and  downtown,  hardwood 
floors,  fireplace,  den,  washer/dryer, 
garage,  available  August  2002  to 
August  2003,  negotiable,  Eileen,  Ext. 
2574  or  grand@psy.uoguelph.ca. 

Furnished  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes,  France,  available 
weekly  or  monthly;  furnished  one- 
bedroom  apartment  in  southwest 
Paris,  Nicole,  close  to  shopping  and 
subway,  836-6745  or  fhmoll@webtv. 


from  April  to  October  and  $600  a 
month  from  November  to  March, 
763-8806. 

Two-bedroom  furnished  condo  in 
Cranberry  Village,  Collingwood, 
available  immediately,  822-3129  or 
905-791-7712. 


Four-bedroom  home  for  profes- 
sional couple  or  small  family,  south 
end,  available  June  30  to  Aug.  30, 
Carol,  823-1857  or  362-1857. 

Furnished  bachelor  apartment  in 
Normandie,  France,  sleeps  two  or 
three,  parking,  $700  for  three  weeks 


WANTED 


Furnished  house  for  visiting  senior 
scientist  from  NASA,  required  for 
August,  Theresa,  Ext.  2909. 


Two-bedroom  cottage  for  family 
with  two  young  children  for  week  of 
Aug.  10  to  17,  prefer  Southamp- 
ton/Sauble  Beach  area  but  will  rent 
elsewhere,  must  be  within  driving 
distance  of  sandy  beach  and  in  quiet 
wooded  area,  looking  for  equipped 
kitchen,  deck,  barbecue  and  fire  pit, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  Ext.  3864  or 
s.soto@exec.uoguelph.ca. 

One-  or  two-bedroom  apartment 
within  20-minute  walking  distance 
of  University  for  new  faculty  mem- 
ber, must  include  large  storage  area 
for  motorbike,  hardwood  floors 
preferred,  Pam,  Ext.  2483  or 
pam@cis.uoguelph.ca. 

Used  electric  pottery  wheel  and/or 
any  accessories,  send  e-mail  to 
jball@uoguelph.ca  or  leave  message 
at  Ext.  8291. 

Three-piece  living  room  set,  mates 
bed  or  boy’s  bedroom  set,  L-shaped 
computer  table,  fridge,  lawn  mower, 
patio  table,  10-  x 12-foot  carpet,  all 
in  good  condition,  766-9943. 


AVAILABLE 


Free  student  carrels,  Julie,  Ext.  4184, 
or  Diane,  Ext.  4767. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home,  836- 
8086  or  cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  U of  G staff,  faculty,  stu- 
dents, alumni  and  retirees.  Submit 
items  to  Linda  Graham  by  fax  at 
824-7962  or  by  e-mail  to  l.gra- 
ham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  SALE 

Condos  in  South  End 

One-bedroom  condos  with  large 
open  balconies.  Great  view  of  the 
conservation  area.  Quiet,  close  to 
shopping,  University  and  exit  to 
Highway  401.  Newly  renovated. 
Great  investment. 

Starting  from  $67,900 

519-34I-OOO4 


■ima 


...  And  When  You're 
Not  Away 


ftomm 


Leave  your  pels,  plants  & home  f. 
lo  the  bonded  professionals!  l 

Ilousesittiijg . Petsittinj*  |j 

Homccleaning  Specialists  i 


0.11:1800  663  9990 

WWW  .h0usegard.net  Cambridge  - Guelph 


Distress 

Centre 

WELLINGTON/D  UFFERIN 

Distress  Centre  Wellington/Dufferin,  a telephone  support 
service  provider  in  Guelph,  Wellington  and  Dufferin 
counties,  invites  expressions  of  interest  from  citizens 
regarding  participation  on  the  Board  of  Directors  and/or 
its  standing  committees.  A special  invitation  is  extended 
to  those  residing  in  the  rural  areas  of  Wellington  and 
Dufferin.  Distress  Centre  Wellington/Dufferin  provides 
telephone  listening,  referral  and  crisis  intervention 
services  to  youth,  adults  and  seniors. 

Interested  individuals  should  call  the  Distress  Line  at 
519-821-3760  and  ask  for  Marg,  or  contact  us  by  mail  at 
P.O.  Box  1027,  Guelph,  ON  NiH  6N1. 


Canvision  Optical 
666  Woolwich  Street 
Guelph. ON  NIH  7G5 


sure  to  enjoy 
your  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day., 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more' clearly. — 


766-7676 


eJpeFAgency 


Personal,  Group  and  Business  Travel 
Air,  Car.  Hotel.  Train.  Cruise  & Insurance 
24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 
Disney  College  of  Knowledge  Specialists 
Holland  Travel  Professionals 
Vacation  Installment  Plan 


miRMME 

Golding  Travel  Ltd. 

South  City  Centre 

304  STONE  ROAD  WEST  - GUELPH 

(519)  836-4940 


Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
Old  - Fashion  Cleaning 


Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.l./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  sec  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 
♦ Reading  and  Writing  before  Grade  One 
+Low  Student/  Teacher  Ratio 
♦ Strong  Academics  - Math , Geometry, 
Geography , Botany,  Culture  and  more 

♦ French,  Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 

♦ For  children  2.5 years  to  Grade  Six 

Conte  sec  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Ave.  Guelph 

mvw3.synipatico.ca/guelphnionte.ssorischool/ 

519-836-3810 
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A Cultural  Evolution 

Studies,  life  in  Detroit  steer  geographer  in  new  research  directions 

Prof.  Harald  Bauder  stands  in  front  of  a map  of  his  native  Germany, 
where  he  honed  the  fencing  skills  that  earned  him  a life-changing 
scholarship  to  the  United  States.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Few  people  can  say  the  sport  of 
fencing  and  life  in  one  of  the 
poorest  crime-ridden  cities  in 
America  brought  them  to  Guelph. 
But  that's  how  German-born  geog- 
raphy professor  Harald  Bauder 
ended  up  here  — in  a roundabout 
way. 

It’s  a not-so-typical  story  worth 
telling  for  many  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  it  dis- 
pels a lot  of  myths  and  stereotypes 
about  inner-city  Detroit.  Bauder, 
who  joined  U of  G last  fall,  acknowl- 
edges that  living  in  a place  where 
poverty,  boarded-up  buildings  and 
police  sirens  are  part  of  everyday  life 
can  change  a person.  But  sometimes, 
change  is  for  the  better. 

The  story  begins  when  Bauder 
moved  from  Heidenheim,  Ger- 
many, (population  50,000)  to  De- 
troit. He  had  been  studying  urban 
and  regional  planning  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dortmund  when  he  was  re- 
cruited by  Wayne  State  University’s 
athletics  department,  which  offered 
him  a scholarship  to  join  its  fencing 
team. 

Fencing  was  a part  of  growing  up 
in  his  home  town,  but  Bauder  says 
he  was  never  convinced  he  would 
make  it  to  the  top. 

"And  I wasn’t  committed 
enough  to  devote  my  life  to  fencing, 
which  would  have  required  me  to 
stay  in  Germany  to  train.  Then  I 
learned  there  was  such  a thing  as 
athletic  scholarships  in  the  United 
States.  For  Germans,  who  can  attend 
university  for  free  at  home,  it  is  the 
only  way  to  study  in  North  Amer- 
ica.” 

Soon,  Bauder  and  his  swords 
were  on  their  way  to  Michigan  and 
Wayne  State.  Bauder  arrived  in  De- 
troit alone  and  took  up  residence  in 
a student  housing  complex  near  the 
Cass  Corridor,  which  has  a reputa- 
tion for  being  among  the  most  “dan- 
gerous” districts  in  the  States. 

That’s  when  the  changes  began. 
They  were  small,  subtle  changes 
at  first:  locking  the  door  to  his  room 
practically  before  he  had  it  shut, 
running  errands  during  daylight 
hours  and  crossing  the  street  to 
avoid  walking  behind  people. 

"There  were  times  I was  fright- 
ened and  felt  a little  threatened,  but 
it  was  mostly  because  it  was  all  new 
to  me  and  I had  to  learn  the  ‘cultural 
codes.’” 

For  example,  he  explains,  he 
stopped  walking  behind  people  not 
out  of  fear  but  out  of  common  cour- 
tesy. “If  you  walk  too  close  behind 


The  gardens  of  several 
members  of  the  University 
community  will  be  featured  in 
Gardenscapes  2002,  the  annual 
fundraising  tour  organized  by 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
volunteers. 

Slated  to  run  June  23  from  noon 
to  6 p.m.,  rain  or  shine,  the  self- 
guided  tour  has  expanded  this  year 
to  feature  10  gardens,  including 


someone,  they’re  likely  to  turn 
around  and  ask  you  to  cross  the 
street.  The  thought  is  that  the  only 
reason  you  walk  behind  someone  is 
to  mug  them." 

Other  changes  were  more  obvi- 
ous, such  as  being  so  appalled  by  the 
stereotypes  of  minorities  and  inner- 
city  life  that  he  changed  his  entire 
course  of  study  and,  ultimately,  his 
future. 

“I  remember  reading  a textbook 
one  day  that  was  discussing  inner  cit- 
ies and  why  they  are  the  way  they  are 
and  thinking:  ‘This  is  not  what  I see 
in  my  neighbourhood.’” 

The  book  generalized  that  inner 
cities  were  populated  mostly  by  mi- 
norities who  were  poor,  dangerous 
and  dysfunctional. 

“Between  75  and  90  per  cent  of 
the  people  in  my  neighbourhood 
were  African-Americans,”  says 
Bauder,  but  that’s  where  the  simi- 
larities ended.  "They  were  very  posi- 
tive people,  friendly  and  supportive, 
and  they  always  shared  whatever 
they  had.  They  watched  out  for  each 
other.  I knew  it  wasn’t  a bad  culture. 


those  of  Prof.  Bob  Friendship,  Popu- 
lation Medicine;  John  Reinhart, 
Grounds;  and  Prof.  Leon  Kuczynski, 
Family  Relations  and  Applied  Nutri- 
tion. 

Gardenscapes  2002  will  also 
mark  the  unveiling  of  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  Donald  Forster  Sculpture 
Park,  a bench  by  Beth  Alber  titled  Vi- 
sionary. This  is  the  first  artist’s  bench 
commissioned  by  the  art  centre  and 


just  a different  culture.” 

Yet  race  and  geography  seemed  to 
play  such  a significant  role  in  the 
lives  of  those  living  in  the  inner  city 
and  those  “on  the  outside”  that 
Bauder  was  intrigued. 

“If  you  come  from  that  area  and 
you’re  a minority,  there  are  definite 
assumptions  about  what  you’re  ca- 
pable of  doing,  both  in  terms  of  the 
type  of  work  you’re  suited  for  and 
the  kind  of  education  you  should  re- 
ceive. I decided  it  was  worth  my  time 
to  study  how  and  why  these  types  of 
stereotypes  exist.” 

So  he  switched  his  focus  from  ur- 
ban planning  to  urban  geography, 
combining  perspectives  from  cul- 
tural, economic  and  urban  geogra- 
phy to  examine  how  workers  are 
segmented  in  the  labour  market. 

“I  had  originally  planned  to  stay 
in  the  States  for  only  a year.  But  I was 
enjoying  school  and  Detroit  so  much 
that  I decided  to  stay  another  year 
and  then  another  and  another,  and  I 
never  really  went  back  to  Germany.” 
He  admits  — with  a grin  — that 
part  of  the  draw  was  being  the  “star” 


will  be  unveiled  at  2 p.m. 

Alber  is  a widely  recognized  sil- 
versmith and  co-ordinator  of  the 
material  art  and  design  department 
at  the  Ontario  College  of  Art  and  De- 
sign in  Toronto.  Visionary  is  formed 
from  two  large  pink  granite  blocks 
with  an  engraved  inscription.  It  was 
commissioned  with  funds  donated 
by  James  and  Diane  King,  with  the 
financial  support  of  the  Canada 


on  Wayne  State’s  fencing  team.  He 
won  the  NCAA  championship  in 
1991  and  received  a lot  of  recogni- 
tion. But  he  put  his  swords  away  af- 
ter finishing  his  master’s  degree,  so 
he  could  concentrate  on  his  doctor- 
ate. He  went  on  to  complete  his  PhD 
through  the  University  of  Waterloo 
and  Wilfrid  Laurier  University  and 
did  a post-doctoral  stint  in  Vancou- 
ver. 

His  research  now  focuses  on 
labour-market  integration  and  mar- 
ginalization of  immigrants,  minor- 
ities and  youth.  One  of  the  places 
those  interests  took  him  was  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  where  he  studied 
young  people  from  inner-city 
ethnic-minority  neighbourhoods. 
What  he  found  out  about  the  link  be- 
tween geography  and  race  is  star- 
tling. 

“Teachers  and  counsellors  are 
looking  at  where  these  kids  come 
from  and  thinking:  ‘No  one  from 
that  neighbourhood  can  succeed  in 
college,”’  says  Bauder.  “So  they  tell 
these  kids:  ‘You  must  be  good  with 
your  hands.  Why  don’t  you  become 
an  auto  mechanic  rather  than  a doc- 
tor?’ These  agencies  are  channelling 
youth  into  career  paths  that  are  con- 
sidered inferior  according  to  the  very 
norms  established  by  the  local  insti- 
tutions. It  becomes  a self-fulfilling 
prophecy.” 

That  research  was  published  in 
the  International  Journal  of  Urban 
and  Regional  Research  and  will  be  in- 
cluded in  Bauder’s  new  book,  Work 
on  the  West  Side:  Urban  Neighbour- 
hoods and  the  Cultural  Exclusion  of 
Youths,  to  be  published  later  this 
year.  He’s  also  working  on  a survey 
of  immigrants  in  Vancouver  and 
their  barriers  to  employment,  and 
doing  research  on  career  prospects  of 
African-American  youths  in  Detroit. 

Needless  to  say,  even  though  it 
was  his  fencing  skills  that  brought 
him  to  the  United  States  and  ulti- 
mately to  Guelph,  Bauder  doesn’t 
have  a lot  of  time  to  participate  in  the 
sport  these  days.  Here,  life  consists  of 
teaching,  research  and  family.  He 
and  partner  Karen  Uchic,  a Detroit 
native,  are  the  parents  of  an  eight- 
month-old  son,  Cassiel. 

“We  miss  Detroit  and  all  the 
friends  we  have  there,  but  part  of 
what  drew  me  to  Guelph  is  that  it  re- 
minds me  of  Detroit  in  a lot  of  ways,” 
he  says.  “Obviously,  the  cultural 
makeup  is  different,  but  the  people 
are  very  supportive  of  the  commu- 
nity and  of  each  other.” 


Council  for  the  Arts  acquisition  as- 
sistance program. 

Gardenscapes,  now  celebrating  its 
10th  year,  attracts  more  than  1,000 
people  annually  and  raises  more  than 
$5,000  for  art  centre  acquisitions. 
Tickets  are  $10  general,  $3  for  chil- 
dren, and  are  available  at  the  art  cen- 
tre, Framing  and  Art  Centre,  Royal 
City  Nursery  and  Coach  House  Flo- 
rists. For  information,  call  837-0010. 


The  Arboretum  presents  afternoon 
walks  Sundays  at  2 p.m.  through- 
out the  summer.  Walks  leave  from 
the  J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre.  Sug- 
gested donation  is  $3  per  person. 


Arboretum  workshops  in  Septem- 
ber include  sessions  on  hawks  Sept. 
11,  fall  warblers  Sept.  18  and  Japa- 
nese gardens  Sept.  25.  For  details, 
call  Ext.  2113  or  visit  the  Web  site 
www.uoguelph.ca/~arboretu. 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary  will  hold 
its  annual  plant  sale  Sept.  14  from  9 
a.m.  to  3 p.m.  at  the  R.J.  Hilton 
Centre  on  College  Avenue  East. 


NOTICES 


Flags  on  campus  are  lowered  to 
half-mast  to  mark  the  death  of  a 
member  of  the  U of  G community 
or,  on  occasion,  to  recognize  some- 
one beyond  the  campus.  If  you  see 
the  flags  lowered  and  would  like  to 
know  why,  you  can  obtain  that 
information  on  the  Communi- 
cations and  Public  Affairs  Web  site 
at  www.uoguelph.ca/cpa. 


The  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry 
offers  a day  of  reflection  and  medi- 
tation June  22  in  Rockwood.  To 
register,  contact  Lucy  Reid  at  Ext. 
2390  or  jmclaugh@uoguelph.ca. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  exam  of  M.Sc.  candidate 
Ryan  DeForge,  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  June  24  at 
10  a.m.  in  HAFA  331.  The  thesis  is 
“Examining  Shared  Values,  Atti- 
tudes and  Beliefs  Across  Three 
Generations  of  Families.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Joan  Norris. 


The  final  exam  of  PhD  candidate 
Mark  Yoshimasu,  Food  Science,  is 
June  25  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Food  Science 
241.  The  thesis  is  “Effect  of 
N-linked  Glycosylation  on  the 
Structure,  Function  and  Stability  of 
the  Aspartic  Proteinase  Pepsin.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Rickey  Yada. 


The  final  exam  of  M.Sc.  candidate 
Maria  Fagan,  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  is  July  2 at  10 
a.m.  in  HAFA  331.  The  thesis  is 
“Predictors  of  Achievement:  An 
Exploration  of  Child  and  Family 
Variables.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Bruce  Ryan. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  annual  Hillside  Festival  runs 
July  26  to  28  at  Guelph  Lake.  For 
details,  call  763-6396  or  visit  the 
Web  site  www.hillside.on.ca. 


McCrae  House  celebrates  Canada’s 
birthday  and  Guelph’s  175th  anni- 
versary July  1 from  noon  to  4 p.m. 
The  museum  will  also  host  summer 
teas  on  Wednesdays  in  July  and 
August  (reservations  required),  a 
history  camp  for  children  aged  five 
to  10  July  15  to  19  and  a teddy  bear 
picnic  Aug.  15.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  836-1221. 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Gardenscapes  2002  to  Include  Bench  Unveiling 
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SIGNING  ON 


Seventy-five  kilometres  apart,  two  sets  of  new  U of  G students  began  their  first  year  of  university  this  week. 
Above,  members  of  the  first  University  of  Guelph-Humber  class  gather  for  a photo  to  mark  the  historic  launch  of 
the  new  educational  initiative  in  Toronto  (see  story  on  page  5).  At  right,  frosh  week  on  the  Guelph  campus  drew 
a crowd  of  more  than  1,300  first-year  students  who  tried  to  enter  the  Guinness  Book  of  Records  by  spelling  out 
words  together  in  sign  language.  photos  by  martin  schwalbe  and  dave  carter,  guelph  mercury 


Two  Named  to  Canada  Research  Chairs 

Appointments  bring  to  11  the  total  number  of  chairs  funded  atUofG 


UOF  G was  awarded  two  more 
prestigious  Canada  Research 
Chairs  this  summer,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  Guelph’s  funded 
research  chairs  to  11,  worth  some 
$16  million  when  federal  and 
provincial  inffastruc-  ture  support  is 
included. 

Prof.  Terry  Beveridge,  Microbiol- 
ogy, and  Prof.  Chris  Hall,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  will  each  receive 
$200,000  annually  for  seven  years  as 
Tier  1 research  chairs.  Tier  1 chairs 
are  acknowledged  by  their  peers  as 
world  leaders  in  their  fields. 

Beveridge  will  hold  the  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  the  Structure, 
Physical  Nature  and  Geobiology  of 
Prokaryotes.  Prokaryotic  cells  such 
as  bacteria  are  essential  to  the  Earth’s 
ability  to  biocycle  elements  like  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur, 
phosphorus  and  certain  metals. 

Hall  will  hold  the  Canada  Re- 
search Chair  in  Recombinant  Anti- 
body Technology,  creating  ways  to 
produce  antibodies  on  a large  scale 
from  genetically  modified  tobacco. 
His  research  team  aims  to  develop 
innovative  agricultural,  biotechno- 
logical and  diagnostic  products  to 
protect  the  environment  and  im- 
prove human  health  and  well-being. 

“Profs.  Beveridge  and  Hall  are 
representative  of  the  depth  of  re- 
search talent  we  have  on  our  cam- 
pus,” says  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman, 


Prof.  Chris  Hall 


vice-president  (research).  “All  of  our 
chair  holders  will  benefit  enor- 
mously because  of  their  increased  ac- 
cess to  state-of-the-art  research 
facilities  and  trainees.  Both 
Beveridge  and  Hall  will  now  be  able 
to  devote  more  of  their  attention  to 
their  innovative  research.” 

Beveridge  is  a leading  figure  in 
the  emerging  science  of  geomicrobi- 
ology, which  studies  how  bacteria 
live  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  Earth. 
As  a Canada  Research  Chair,  he  will 
use  advanced  microscopy  tech- 
niques to  examine  the  surface  char- 
acteristics of  bacteria  and  the 
multi-layered  micro-environments 
they  form. 

His  research  has  numerous  appli- 


Prof.  Terry  Beveridge 


cations,  including  fighting  infectious 
diseases,  studying  the  global  cycling 
of  elements  by  bacteria,  understand- 
ing how  pathogens  interact  with  and 
infect  tissues,  and  aiding  in  the  de- 
sign of  new  vaccines  and  antibiotics. 
Some  of  his  work  involves  NASA 
and  colleagues  at  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  and  the  Institute  of  Exo- 
biology. 

“The  interdisciplinary  nature  of 
my  work,  which  brings  microbiol- 
ogy,  geology,  medicine,  chemistry 
and  physics  together,  makes  for  an 
exciting  research  laboratory  filled 
with  young,  inquisitive  experimen- 
talists working  in  the  life  and  physi- 
cal sciences,”  Beveridge  says. 

“It  is  an  honour  to  be  selected  as 


a Canada  Research  Chair,  especially 
since  there  are  so  many  fine  re- 
searchers at  the  University  of 
Guelph.” 

Beveridge  is  the  author  of  more 
than  200  journal  papers,  50  book 
chapters  and  reviews  and  200  confer- 
ence presentations.  He  is  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  the 
Austrian  Academy  of  Science  and 
the  American  Academy  of  Microbi- 
ology, a recipient  of  the  Culling  Me- 
morial Medal  from  the  National 
Histotechnology  Society  of  America, 
and  editor  of  several  journals.  He  is 
director  of  the  Ontario  section  of  the 
Canadian  Bacterial  Disease  Net- 
work, part  of  the  Networks  of  Cen- 
tres of  Excellence  program,  and 
directs  the  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council’s 
(NSERC)  Guelph  Regional  Electron 
Microscope  Facility. 


Hall  is  recognized  for  his  signifi- 
cant achievements  in  understanding 
the  mechanism  and  mode  of  action 
of  herbicides  and  their  fate  and  per- 
sistence in  the  environment  — re- 
search aided  by  developing 
antibodies  that  can  detect  small 
molecules  such  as  agricultural 
chemicals.  He  is  a recipient  of  the 
Weed  Science  Society  of  America’s 
Outstanding  Research  Award  and 
has  an  extensive  list  of  publications 
to  his  credit. 

Hall’s  Canada  Reseach  Chair 
work  will  establish  a system  for  pro- 
ducing large  volumes  of  high-quality 
antibodies  in  plants.  This  fundamen- 
tal research  will  provide  antibodies 
for  applications  in  environmental 
detection  and  monitoring,  food 
safety,  discovery  of  new  lead  chemis- 


Continued  on  page  13 


Peace  Vigil  Planned 

The  Guelph  Peace  Community  and  U of  G’s  Multi-Faith  Resource 
Team  will  stage  a Community  Vigil  for  Peace  Sept.  1 1 at  7 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  The  event  will  be  preceded  by  a period  of  drumming  and 
singing. 

Representatives  of  different  faiths  and  traditions  will  then  provide  a sym- 
bolic gesture  of  peacemaking  in  the  community  that  will  include  offerings  of 
bread  and  prayers.  The  vigil  will  also  include  musical  performances,  read- 
ings and  a moment  of  silence. 

See  the  “Insight”  column  on  page  8 for  some  reflections  on  the  impact  of 
Sept.  1 1 over  the  past  year. 
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Presidential  Selection 
Committee  to  Hold 
Town  Hall  Meeting 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  notice  was  originally  distrib- 
uted across  campus  in  July  and  is  being  reprinted  here  to 
ensure  that  all  members  of  the  University  community  are 
aware  of  the  town  hall  event. 

The  Presidential  Selection  Committee  has  begun 
its  consultations  and  invites  input  and  advice.  In 
particular,  the  committee  welcomes  written  input  on: 
(1)  the  opportunities  and  challenges  facing  the 
University  of  Guelph  over  the  next  five  to  10  years;  (2) 
the  characteristics  and  qualifications  that  candidates  for 
the  position  of  president  should  possess;  and  (3)  the 
kinds  of  institutions  or  other  sources  the  committee 
should  look  to  for  quality  candidates. 

As  part  of  the  consultation  process,  a town  hall  meet- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Sept.  13  from  noon  to  1:30 
p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the  University  Centre.  Please  feel 
free  to  attend  for  any  portion  of  this  time  that  you  can. 

It  will  be  most  helpful  if  written  comments  and  ad- 
vice about  the  search  are  submitted  by  campus  mail  or 
e-mail,  in  confidence,  by  Sept.  13.  They  can  be  sent  to 
Board  of  Governors  secretary  Betsy  Allan  (b.al- 
lan@exec.uoguelph.ca),  who  serves  as  secretary  to  the 
committee. 

Comments  can  also  be  shared  directly  with  the  firm 
of  Janet  Wright  & Associates,  which  has  been  retained  to 


help  the  committee  with  the  search.  Call  416-923-3008 
or  send  e-mail  to  Janet  Wright  at  admin@jwasearch.com 
or  Jack  Dimond  at  jdimond@jwasearch.com. 

Should  you  subsequently  have  further  suggestions  or 
questions,  these  can  be  submitted  at  any  time.  Informa- 
tion is  also  available  on  the  Presidential  Selection  Com- 
mittee Web  site  at  www.uoguelph.ca/info/  psc. 

Initially,  all  input  and  feedback  received,  whether 
orally  or  in  writing,  will  help  the  Presidential  Selection 
Committee  prepare  a position  profile.  This  profile  will 
be  used  as  an  aid  in  recruiting  and  to  provide  guidance  in 
the  assessment  of  candidates. 

The  committee’s  responsibility  is  to  propose  the  best 
candidate  for  appointment,  and  it  intends  to  conduct  a 
broad-based  search  until  a suitable  candidate  is  found. 
The  term  of  the  new  president  will  begin  Sept.  1,  2003. 

In  the  coming  months,  the  committee  will  be  placing 
advertisements  for  the  position  in  University  Affairs, 
CAUT  Bulletin  and  selected  other  publications.  The 
committee  also  invites  applications  and  nominations 
from  the  University  community  for  the  position. 

I thank  you  in  advance  for  your  participation  in  this 
important  process. 

Michael  Walsh,  Chair,  Presidential  Selection  Commit- 
tee, and  Chair,  Board  of  Governors 


New  Academic,  Administrative 
Appointments  Announced 


Summer  marks  arrival  of  new  College  of  Biological  Science  dean 


A NUMBER  OF  ACADEMIC  and 
administrative  appointments 
were  announced  over  the  summer  at 
U of  G. 

Prof.  Anthony  Clarke,  Microbi- 
ology, was  seconded  to  the  post  of 
assistant  vice-president  (academic) 
for  a three-year  period  until  Aug.  31, 
2005.  In  his  new  role,  Clarke  will, 
among  other  duties,  manage  the 
continued  development  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s SuperBuild  projects,  chair 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Internal 
Reviews  and  serve  as  interim  co- 
director of  the  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Programs  with  Prof.  Chris 
McKenna,  associate  vice-president 
(research). 

Clarke,  who  served  as  acting  dean 
of  the  College  of  Biological  Science 
for  the  past  year,  is  located  in  Room 
401  of  the  University  Centre  and  can 
be  reached  at  Ext.  4124. 

In  the  Office  of  Institutional 
Analysis  and  Planning,  Glenn  Cra- 
ney  has  succeeded  Prof.  Ken  Grant, 
Economics,  in  the  position  of  direc- 
tor. Associate  director  since  2001, 
Craney  will  lead  the  University1  s in- 


stitutional analysis  and  planning 
team,  which  is  responsible  for  a wide 
range  of  projects  associated  with 
University  planning  and  policy  for- 
mulation. Before  joining  the  Univer- 
sity, Craney  served  for  several  years 
as  senior  policy  adviser  with  the 
Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

Meanwhile,  Grant  will  continue 
in  his  current  role  as  assistant  to 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski, 
working  on  issues  related  to  the  dou- 
ble cohort,  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  performance 
indicators,  and  various  human  re- 
sources issues. 

At  the  Ontario  Veterinary  Col- 
lege, Prof.  Jill  McCutcheon,  assistant 
dean  for  undergraduate  academic 
affairs,  is  serving  as  acting  dean  of 
the  college  until  Dec.  31.  Dean  Alan 
Meek  is  taking  administrative  leave 
this  fall  to  concentrate  his  efforts  on 
fundraising  for  OVC  and  a major 
project  to  upgrade  infrastructure 
support  in  the  college. 

At  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Prof.  Mary  Buhr,  Animal  and 


Poultry  Science,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  dean  (academic)  until  May 
3 1 , 2003.  This  period  will  cover  asso- 
ciate dean  Tom  Michaels’s  absence 
on  administrative  leave.  Buhr’s  ap- 
pointment is  50-per-cent  time, 
shared  with  her  ongoing  faculty 
commitments  in  her  department. 

This  summer  also  saw  the  arrival 
of  Prof.  Michael  Ernes  to  his  new  po- 
sition as  dean  of  CBS,  an  appoint- 
ment announced  in  summer  2001. 
He  comes  to  Guelph  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester,  where  he  was 
dean  of  the  Research  and  Graduate 
School  for  Biological  Sciences  and 
George  Harrison  Professor  of  Bot- 
any. A PhD  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Sheffield,  Ernes  joined 
Manchester  in  1981.  He  chaired  the 
Division  of  Plants,  Microbes  and  En- 
vironmental Biology  from  1993  to 
1997  and  the  Biology  Teaching 
Board  from  1998  to  2000. 

For  a profile  of  Ernes,  see  the 
Sept.  5,  2001,  issue  of  @Guelph, 
which  can  be  found  online  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/atguelph  under 
“Back  Issues.” 
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OACTO  HOLD  TOWN 
HALL  MEETING  ON 
STRATEGIC  PUN 

A town  hall  meeting  to  pres- 
ent the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College’s  strategic  plan  and 
discuss  its  implementation 
runs  Sept.  30  from  10:30  to 
11:30  a.m.  in  Peter  Clark 
Hall.  Video-conferencing 
links  will  be  available  at  the 
Alfred,  Kemptville  and 
Ridgetown  regional  cam- 
puses. 


TAKE  A COFFEE  BREAK  FOR 
THE  ALZHEIMER  SOCIETY 

Members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  take  part  in  a 
coffee  break  in  support  of  the  Alz- 
heimer Society  of  Guelph- 
Wellington  Sept.  19  on  Branion 
Plaza.  Coffee  will  be  available  from 
8 a.m.  to  noon.  Proceeds  will  help 
fund  local  programs  for  those  with 
Alzheimer’s  and  their  caregivers. 


OVC  PRESENTS  2002 
CH APPEL  LECTURE  SEPT.  17 

OVC  presents  the  2002  Chappel 
Memorial  Lecture  Sept.  17  at  12:30 
p.m.  in  Room  1714  of  the  Lifetime 
Learning  Centre.  Guest  speaker  Dr. 
Freda  Miller  of  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  will  discuss  “The 
Search  for  Accessible  Stem  Cells.” 
A reception  will  follow. 


EQUINE  SCIENCE  CERTIFICATE 
PROGRAM  WINS  AWARD 

The  new  online  equine  science  cer- 
tificate program  offered  by  the 
Equine  Research  Centre  and  the 
Office  of  Open  Learning  has  won 
an  award  from  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities/Office  for 
Partnership  for  Advanced  Skills. 
The  program  received  the  Teaching 
With  Technology  Award  in  the 
workplace  learning  category  for 
demonstrating  effective  pedagogy, 
for  its  innovative  use  of  technology 
to  enhance  learning,  and  for 
addressing  a real  need  in  the  equine 
industry  for  a current  and 
accessible  training  program  for 
professional  development. 


Ted  Fletcher 

Retired  hotel  and  food  administra- 
tion professor  Ted  Fletcher  died  sud- 
denly June  14.  A graduate  of  Michi- 
gan State  University,  he  joined  the 
University  in  1974  and  retired  in 
1994.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Lorna;  two  children,  Janet  and  Stu- 
art; and  two  grandchildren,  Kirsten 
and  Hannah. 

DON  Horney 

Retired  clinical  studies  professor 
Don  Homey  died  June  26  in  Guelph. 
A 1951  DVM  graduate  of  OVC,  he 
taught  at  the  college  from  1951  to 
1991  and  was  awarded  the  Universi- 
ty’s Medal  of  Merit  in  1992.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Shirley;  five  daugh- 
ters: Debra,  Jan,  Barbara,  Sandra  and 
Nancy;  and  10  grandchildren.  A tree 
will  be  planted  in  his  memory  Sept. 
22  at  2:30  p.m.  in  the  Arboretum's 
Wall-Custance  Memorial  Forest. 


A Class  Act 

Microbiologist  is  this  year’s  winner  of  the  CBS  Excellence  in  Teaching  Award 


Although  the  recipient  of  a prestigious  scholarship  that  provides  him  with  release  time  for  his  research.  Prof. 
Joseph  Lam  remains  committed  to  spending  time  in  the  classroom.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Newly  arrived  on  campus  in 
1984  and  set  to  teach 
immunology,  Prof.  Joseph  Lam, 
Microbiology,  got  a shock  when  he 
opened  a refrigerator  left  by  a prede- 
cessor, containing  lab  materials  Lam 
would  need  to  teach  the  course. 

“I  was  astonished  to  see  the  fridge 
was  full  of  anti-serum  samples  dat- 
ing back  to  1 959, 1 962  and  so  on,”  he 
says.  “The  materials  were  so  old,  they 
were  beyond  expiry.” 

These  samples  were  all  he  had, 
however,  and  with  no  time  to  replace 
them  or  the  laboratory  section’s  out- 
line, which  was  also  seriously  out- 
moded, Lam  went  ahead  with  the 
course. 

“But  I worked  with  the  students 
very  closely.  I explained  to  them  the 
principles  they  were  supposed  to  be 
learning,  what  we  had  in  terms  of  lab 
materials  and  how,  if  things  didn’t 
work,  to  develop  other  possibilities 
and  to  be  creative. 

“Well,  I ended  up  having  the  best 
responses  ever  from  students  during 
that  first  year  when  things  routinely 
didn’t  work.  In  my  second  year  in 
the  department,  I began  rewriting 
the  entire  lab  manual,  revising  lab 
exercises,  raising  new  anti-serum 
and  bringing  in  other  supplies.  But 
those  first  students  really  appreci- 
ated what  they  learned,  despite  the 
constraints.  And  I learned  the  most 
about  how  I should  teach  students  in 
those  first  two  years  as  well.  It  was  a 
great  experience,  albeit  not  one  I 
would  recommend  to  a young  fac- 
ulty member  today!” 

Nearly  20  years  later,  students  at 
all  levels  are  still  appreciating  Lam's 
teaching  methods,  so  much  so  that  a 
group  of  current  and  former  stu- 
dents, along  with  other  Department 
of  Microbiology  faculty,  nominated 
him  for  the  College  of  Biological  Sci- 
ence’s Excellence  in  Teaching 
Award,  an  honour  Lam  says  he  was 
surprised  to  receive  this  summer. 

"I  didn’t  expect  it,  so  it  was  won- 
derful to  get  this  award.  It  is  particu- 


larly significant  for  me  because  I 
really  feel  that  my  students  have  ac- 
tually taught  me  everything  I know. 
My  best  teachers  are  — and  always 
have  been  — my  graduate  students 
and  post-doctoral  fellows  in  my 
laboratory.  They  have  always  ad- 
vanced my  work  to  the  next  level, 
something  I have  been  grateful  to 
them  for.” 

Carole  Creuzenet,  who  spent  3Vi 
years  in  what  students  affectionately 
call  the  “Lam  Lab”  as  a post-doc,  was 
among  his  nominators.  Now  a pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  Creuzenet  says  the  qualities 
she  remembers  most  about  Lam  are 
his  genuine  interest  in  every  one  of 
his  students  and  his  generosity  to- 
ward them. 

“Dr.  Lam  was  open  to  all  sugges- 
tions and  encouraged  the  investiga- 
tion of  new  research  ideas  and  the 
use  of  novel  technologies,”  she  writes 
in  her  nomination  letter.  “I  fully  ap- 
preciated the  trust  and  freedom  I was 
given  in  his  laboratory. 

“Additionally,  he  looks  after  all 
his  trainees,  is  interested  in  their  own 
objectives,  evaluates  their  ambitions 
and  then  provides  the  best  advice  for 
them  to  achieve  their  objectives.  I am 
thankful  for  this  beyond-the- 
classroom  mentoring  generously  of- 
fered over  the  years  since  it  has  been 
extremely  valuable  for  my  establish- 
ment as  a researcher." 

Gregory  Newton,  another  former 
student  who  is  now  working  in  the 
United  States,  recalls  Lam’s  great  en- 
thusiasm for  teaching. 

“His  immunology  course  was 
one  of  the  most  informative  and 
practical  courses  I’ve  taken.  He  never 
failed  to  keep  the  students  interested 
by  always  bringing  lots  of  energy  into 
the  classroom.  Most  of  the  students 
in  the  course  were  very  comfortable 
approaching  Dr.  Lam,  a situation 
that  often  doesn’t  arise  in  an  under- 
graduate course.  He  was  always  will- 
ing to  give  his  time  and  patience  to 
students  if  they  were  genuinely  inter- 


ested in  learning.  This  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  that  led  me  to  pursue  a 
master  of  science  degree  in  Dr.  Lam’s 
laboratory.” 

After  earning  his  PhD  from  the 
University  of  Calgary  in  1983,  Lam 
had  several  job  opportunities,  in- 
cluding the  chance  to  join  a research 
team  in  a medical  school.  U of  G, 
however,  offered  him  more  of  what 
he  really  wanted  to  do. 

“Guelph’s  main  attraction  for  me 
was  the  ability  I would  have  to  inter- 
act with  students.  But  the  University 
was  also  very  research-intensive,  and 
to  me,  those  two  things  went  hand  in 
hand.  So  after  much  careful  think- 
ing, I decided  this  was  where  I 
wanted  to  be." 

In  recent  years,  Lam  — a recog- 
nized leader  in  cystic  fibrosis  re- 
search — taught  the  large 
introductory  microbiology  courses. 
He  also  taught  pathogenic  bacteriol- 
ogy and  has  co-ordinated  senior- 
level  immunology. 

Today,  Lam  helps  teach  third- 
year  immunology  and  is  in  charge  of 
the  fourth-year  course  “Immunol- 
ogy II,”  despite  having  won  several 
prestigious  scholarships  that  would 
allow  him,  if  he  chose,  to  be  away 
from  the  classroom  altogether  at  this 
point.  In  2000,  for  example,  he  was 
named  the  Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation’s  Marsha  Morton 
Scholar  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing work  on  cystic  fibrosis  and 
lung  infection.  The  scholarship  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a faculty  member 
with  release  time  to  spend  on  re- 
search. 

“But  I don't  want  to  be  away  from 
teaching  because  I really  feel  I am 
here  to  excite  young  people  about 
this  important  work,”  he  says.  “I  also 
believe  you  can  have  the  most  fancy 
equipment  in  the  world,  but  without 
a brain  to  power  it,  you  can’t  do  any- 
thing. Our  students  are  really  our 
next  big  hope  for  future  break- 
throughs.” 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO  . 
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FOOD  SCIENTIST  HONOURED 

Prof.  Doug  Dalgleish,  Food  Science, 
is  this  year's  winner  of  the  Interna- 
tional Dairy  Food  Association's 
Research  Award  in  Dairy  Foods 
Processing.  An  internationally  rec- 
ognized authority  on  food  science 
research,  Dalgleish  holds  the 
research  chair  of  the  Ontario  Dairy 
Council  at  U of  G and  has  published 
more  than  180  articles,  conference 
papers  and  book  chapters  on  dairy- 
related  topics. 


LANGFORD  AMONG  FIRST 
FIELDS  INSTITUTE  FELLOWS 

Prof.  Bill  Langford,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics,  is  among  the  first 
group  of  mathematicians  to  be 
named  a Fields  Institute  Fellow. 
This  lifetime  appointment  is  con- 
ferred on  individuals  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  Fields  Institute  for  Research  in 
Mathematical  Sciences,  its  pro- 
grams and  the  Canadian  mathe- 
matical community.  Langford  was 
deputy  director  of  the  institute  from 
1996  to  1999. 


ANIMAL  SCIENTISTS  WIN 
NATIONAL  RECOGNITION 

Prof.  Jim  Squires,  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science,  is  the  2002  recipient  of 
the  Canadian  Society  of  Animal  Sci- 
ence (CSAS)  Elanco  Award  for 
Technical  Innovation  in  Enhancing 
Production  of  Safe  Affordable 
Food.  The  award  was  presented  at 
the  society’s  annual  meeting  in  July. 
Two  of  the  department’s  graduate 
students,  Swami  Haladi  and  Todd 
Rideout , also  won  CSAS  awards  for 
their  poster  and  oral  presentations 
at  the  meeting. 


DEAN  ELECTED  FELLOW 

CPES  dean  Peter  Tremaine  was 
elected  a Fellow  of  the  Chemical 
Institute  of  Canada  during  the  85th 
Canadian  Chemical  Conference 
and  Exhibition  in  June.  The  fellow- 
ship recognizes  members  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to 
chemistry,  chemical  engineering  or 
chemical  technolog)'.  Tremaine’s 
nomination  cites  his  contributions 
to  research  and  R&D  management 
and  academic  administration,  as 
well  as  his  participation  in  profes- 
sional organizations. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  RECOGNIZED 

Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environmental 
Biology,  has  been  elected  a Fellow  of 
the  Institute  of  Biology,  London,  for 
his  contributions  to  biological 
research  and  teaching  and  for  his 
work  as  an  international  science 
editor. 


BLA  STUDENTS  EARN  KUDOS 

Three  undergraduate  landscape 
architecture  students  received  rec- 
ognition from  the  American  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects  for  their 
design  thesis  projects.  Matthew 
Osborne  captured  first  place  for  his 
project  “Urban  Golf  Course 
Design.”  Commendations  went  to 
Shelagh  Bridgewater  for  “Incorpo- 
rating Recreational  Elements  Into 
Mountain  Corridors”  and  Derek 
Gagne  for  “The  Nature  of  Green 
Architecture.” 
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New  OMAF  Partnership  Refocuses 
Priorities,  Prepares  for  Future 


Editor’s  note:  U of  G has  spent  more  than  a year 
developing  a strategic  plan  for  its  new  partner- 
ship with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  (OMAF).  On  Aug.  20,  the  University 
announced  details  of  the  partnership,  its  research 
priorities  and  future  goals.  All  campuses  and 
research  stations  and  some  60  staff  positions  are 
affected  by  the  decisions.  @Guelph’s  Lori  Bona 
Hunt  sat  down  with  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice- 
president  (research),  to  talk  about  the  partner- 
ship, the  difficult  decision-making  process  that 
has  been  done  to  address  a budget  shortfall  and 
the  University's  future  directions. 

Could  you  provide  a brief  overview  of  the 
OMAF/U  of  G partnership  and  explain  why 
this  strategic  review  was  necessary ? 

The  University  entered  into  an  “enhanced 
partnership”  with  the  then  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs  in  1997. 
Under  the  partnership  agreement,  U of  G 
agreed  to  manage  the  research  and  education 
programs  and  related  facilities  previously 
overseen  by  the  ministry.  The  first  partnership 
agreement  expired  March  31,  2002,  and  a new 
agreement  was  signed  that  extends  to  March 
31, 2007.  The  University  and  OMAF  are  setting 
new  strategic  directions  and  refocusing  priori- 
ties to  anticipate  change  and  prepare  to  meet 
new  challenges  in  the  future. 

As  well  as  looking  at  education  and  labora- 
tory services,  the  University  and  OMAF  have 
identified  five  key  areas  of  research: 

• life  sciences; 

• improved  production  agriculture  and  mar- 
ket diversification  in  the  plant  and  animal 

areas; 

• food  and  food-system  safety, 

• environment;  and 

• rural  policy  and  development. 

Why  couldn’t  the  University  maintain  the 
status  quo  ? 

Strategic  planning  and  reviewing  resource 
allocation  are  an  ongoing  and  necessary  pro- 
cess at  the  University.  With  this  partnership, 
we  knew  that  part  of  our  strategic  plan  had  to 
include  a resource  adjustment,  as  we  had  to 
find  ways  to  manage  a base  budget  shortfall  of 
$6  million  that  resulted  from  increased  pro- 
gram costs  and  a $3. 5-million  annual  reduc- 
tion of  the  transfer  payment  from  OMAF  in 
1999.  OMAF  funding  has  been  stable  at  $50.5 
million  a year  since  1999,  and  over  the  last  few 
years,  both  the  University  and  OMAF  have 
made  every  effort  to  preserve  as  many  pro- 
grams as  possible  through  one-time  funding 
solutions.  But  these  one-time  solutions  have 
been  exhausted.  As  a result,  some  programs 
can  no  longer  be  sustained,  and  we  had  to 
make  permanent  changes  that  will  provide  sta- 
bility for  the  future. 

What  measures  did  the  University  use  to  make 
up  the  shortfall  ? 


We  scrutinized  all  our  operations  to  elimi- 
nate duplication  in  our  research  facilities 
through  consolidation  and  streamlining.  We 
eliminated  vacant  positions  and  explored  ways 
of  generating  additional  revenue.  Part  of  this 
process,  unfortunately,  affected  individuals; 
there  simply  was  no  alternative.  If  we  did  not 
address  the  budget  shortfall,  it  would  have 
doubled  over  the  next  five  years. 

How  many  people  and  programs  have  been 
affected  by  the  changes ? 

The  review  has  involved  program  and  staff 
changes  at  all  campuses  — Guelph,  Kempt- 
ville,  Alfred  and  Ridgetown  — as  well  as  at  our 
research  stations  in  Thunder  Bay,  New 
Liskeard,  Kettleby,  Vineland,  Simcoe,  Emo 
and  Cambridge.  On  a systemwide  basis,  the 
changes  will  directly  affect  about  60  positions, 
and  up  to  a maximum  of  10  individuals  in 
full-time  positions  will  lose  their  jobs.  This  was 
not  a decision  the  University  took  lightly,  but 
in  the  end,  there  was  no  other  choice.  We  very 
much  regret  that  valued  employees  are  being 
affected  by  these  decisions.  It  is  in  no  way  a re- 
flection on  the  importance  of  their  past  contri- 
butions to  the  University.  The  affected 
individuals  are  being  offered  relocation  coun- 
selling, severance  allowances  and  other  sup- 
ports. The  University  is  also  working  with 
employee  group  representatives  to  implement 
these  changes  and  will  continue  to  make  every 
effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  personnel  im- 
pacts. 

How  was  the  impact  on  people  minimized ? 

We  worked  aggressively  to  minimize  the  di- 
rect impact  on  individuals  by  reorganizing  po- 
sitions along  strategic  directions,  taking 
advantage  of  vacant  positions,  where  possible, 
reducing  infrastructure  costs  and  increasing 
revenues.  Fortunately,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
we  were  able  to  avoid  the  termination  of  indi- 
vidual employment. 

How  did  you  decide  which  programs  would  be 
eliminated  or  moved  to  new  locations? 

We  underwent  an  extensive  consultative 
planning  process  that  included  examining  all 
our  programs  and  services  and  deciding  which 
programs  to  consolidate,  relocate  or  discon- 
tinue as  we  looked  for  ways  to  reduce  costs. 
Three  principles  guided  the  planning  process: 
minimize  duplication  of  programs  and  infra- 
structure, invest  in  programs  that  are  of  the 
highest  priority  and  create  centres  of  excel- 
lence at  locations  throughout  the  province. 

Foremost  in  our  planning  was  recognition 
of  the  need  for  sustainable  programs,  with  in- 
creased revenues,  innovation,  technology 
transfer  and  commercialization.  We  also  made 
our  decisions  based  on  our  five  priority  areas 
of  research  that  OMAF  and  the  University 
agreed  should  be  our  focus. 

What’s  happening  with  the  OMAF-supported 


education  programs  delivered  at  Alfred, 
Kemptville  and  Ridgetown  colleges? 

The  three  agricultural  colleges  are  part  of  a 
province-wide  education  network  and  an  im- 
portant and  continuing  element  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College’s  strategic  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture. There  are  no  plans  for  closure. 

Isn’t  there  a review  of  the  college  programs 
taking  place  right  now? 

Yes,  OAC  has  released  a strategic  plan  to 
strengthen  its  programs  in  innovative  educa- 
tion and  research  in  four  core  areas:  agricul- 
ture, food,  the  rural  community  and  the 
environment.  The  plan,  which  is  consistent 
with  the  OMAF/U  of  G strategic  directions, 
calls  for  the  Guelph,  Alfred,  Kemptville  and 
Ridgetown  campuses  to  evolve  fully  into  a con- 
solidated network  that  provides  a cohesive, 
co-ordinated  approach  to  agriculture  and 
food-sector  skills  training  and  research. 

I think  it  would  be  helpful  to  go  over  all  the 
changes  by  region  and/or  research  station. 
Let’s  start  in  the  north . What  is  the  focus  going 
to  be  in  this  region  and  what  has  changed? 

We  will  be  focusing  on  seed  potatoes,  berry 
propagation,  beef,  cereal  and  soybeans  at  the 
New  Liskeard  station,  and  forage  and  cereal 
crops  and  poplar  tree  research  at  Emo.  The 
sheep  program  is  being  concentrated  at  the 
Guelph  campus,  and  discussions  with  industry 
to  distribute  the  New  Liskeard  flock  are  ongo- 
ing. We  are  closing  the  Thunder  Bay  research 
station,  which  was  not  an  easy  decision. 

What  about  research  activities  in  the  east  at 
the  Kemptville  and  Alfred  campuses? 

At  Kemptville  — as  at  all  other  University 
campuses  — there  is  some  rationalization  of 
research  programs  to  create  a strategic 
province-wide  network  with  minimal  duplica- 
tion. There  will  be  a new  diploma  for  the  agri- 
food  sector  in  food  nutrition  and  risk.  The 
equine  diploma  will  be  phased  out,  with 
equine  management  continuing  to  be  available 
in  the  rationalized  agriculture  program.  The 
equine  diploma  program  will  accept  a regular 
intake  of  students  this  year,  and  those  students 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  graduate. 

At  Alfred,  diploma  programs  have  been  re- 
structured to  support  the  University’s  contin- 
ued commitment  to  skills  training  and 
high-demand  areas.  Alfred  will  continue  to  de- 
liver modules  and  short  courses  in  the  French 
language  across  a range  of  rural  programs  and 
plans  to  develop  new  French-language  diplo- 
mas. The  horticultural  diploma  program  will 
be  discontinued. 

What  is  happening  in  central  Ontario  at 
Vineland? 

Vineland  will  continue  to  be  the  pre- 
eminent centre  for  tree  fruit  breeding  and  viti- 
culture, while  its  programs  in  floriculture,  or- 
namentals, post-harvest  physiology  and 


greenhouse  vegetable  crops  and  mushrooms 
will  move  to  Guelph. 

What  about  the  southwest?  What  will  be  the 
emphasis  there? 

The  beef  and  dairy  research  being  con- 
ducted at  Ridgetown  College  will  be  phased 
out.  Where  possible,  it  will  be  done  at  other  lo- 
cations. These  reductions  are  being  offset  by  a 
greater  emphasis  on  teaching  and  research  in 
environmental  programs  at  Ridgetown. 

Is  the  main  Guelph  campus  going  to  see  a lot 
of  research  program  changes  and/or  staff 
reductions? 

As  I mentioned  before,  on  a systemwide  ba- 
sis, the  changes  will  directly  affect  about  60  po- 
sitions at  all  the  campuses  and  research 
stations.  The  main  Guelph  campus  will  see 
many  changes  in  both  positions  and  research 
funding.  For  example,  there  were  15  research 
projects  conducted  by  faculty  on  the  Guelph 
campus  that  are  no  longer  receiving  OMAF 
funding.  Faculty  will  increasingly  be  expected 
to  use  other  diverse  research  funding  opportu- 
nities available  to  them  to  meet  their  staffing 
and  program  costs.  Throughout  the  system, 
including  Guelph,  research  programs  judged 
to  be  of  lower  priority  will  no  longer  receive 
funding. 

What  will  happen  with  the  Veterinary  Clini- 
cal Education  Program? 

Programming  will  be  focused  more  signifi- 
cantly in  areas  that  support  disease  prevention 
and  surveillance  in  agricultural  animals. 

What  types  of  new  research  are  planned  for 
inclusion  in  the  OMAF  partnership? 

Guelph  is  a major  centre  for  life  sciences  re- 
search and  development,  so  that  is  one  area. 
This  includes  research  in  food  safety  and  qual- 
ity, renewable  sources  of  energy  and  a cleaner 
environment.  We  will  also  be  focusing  on  re- 
search that  has  the  potential  to  improve  agri- 
culture and  looking  at  ways  to  advance 
product  diversification  and  marketing.  There 
is  a need  for  research  to  address  the  changing 
needs  of  agriculture,  food  and  rural  communi- 
ties. 

How  often  will  the  University  be  undergoing 
this  kind  of  review  process  in  the  new  partner- 
ship? 

The  new  partnership  extends  until  March 
2007.  Under  the  new  agreement,  research 
funding  will  be  reviewed  annually.  We  will  rely 
on  continued  input  from  faculty  and  staff 
working  within  the  OMAF  system.  There  are  a 
great  many  faculty  and  staff  at  U of  G whose 
commitment  to  the  agricultural  enterprises  in 
this  province  is  unmatched.  I want  to  thank 
everyone  who  was  a part  of  this  process  and 
partnership  for  their  patience,  creativity  and 
compassion  in  helping  to  find  approaches  that 
have  allowed  us  to  move  forward. 


Web  Site  Redesign  Creates  More  Unified  Look 


Suggestions  from  University  community  incorporated  into  site  improvements 


UOF  G recently  launched  a redesigned 
Web  site,  which  includes  a fresh  look, 
improvements  to  the  site’s  organization  and 
updated  online  tools  such  as  a new  campus 
map. 

“While  the  last  design  was  generally  well- 
received,  there  wasn’t  much  consistency  be- 
tween pages,"  says  U of  G Web  site  manager 
Stuart  Robertson.  “With  the  new  design,  we 
wanted  to  create  a more  unified  Web  site  that 


better  represents  the  personality  of  U of  G." 

Last  spring,  an  online  survey  asked  the  Uni- 
versity community  and  external  users  what 
they’d  like  to  see  improved  on  the  Web  site. 

“We  reviewed  the  survey  results,  as  well  as 
the  feedback  we  received  by  e-mail,  and  were 
able  to  incorporate  many  of  the  suggestions 
into  the  redesign,”  says  Robertson.  “The  direc- 
tion we  took  with  the  style,  changes  to  organi- 
zation and  the  inclusion  of  a link  to  WebCT  on 


the  home  page  were  all  suggestions  from  our 
community.” 

Several  online  tools  have  also  been  im- 
proved. WebMail  and  WebAdvisor  have  been 
updated  with  new  designs,  and  the  new  online 
directory  and  campus  map  will  make  it  easier 
to  find  people,  places  and  services  at  the  Uni- 
versity, Robertson  says. 

He  notes  that  pages  will  continue  to  be  up- 
dated and  new  features  added  in  the  weeks  and 


months  ahead.  “We  are  committed  to  making 
our  Web  site  accessible  for  all  users  and  to  us- 
ing Web  standards  that  ensure  it  will  be  com- 
patible with  as  many  different  Web  browsers 
and  Internet  devices  as  possible.” 

U of  G’s  home  page,  located  at 
www.uoguelph.ca,  was  last  redesigned  in  Janu- 
ary 2001  and  received  a gold  medal  from  the 
Canadian  Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education. 
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New  Academic  Year,  New  Faces 


THIS  fall,  we  are  continuing  to 
profile  new  faculty  who  have 
joined  U of  G in  recent  months.  In 
2002,  more  than  50  new  scholars 
have  joined  our  already  formidable 
and  award-winning  faculty  comple- 
ment. Here  is  an  introduction  to  six 
of  them.  If  you  see  these  new  faces  on 
campus,  be  sure  to  extend  a warm 
welcome! 


ANDREA  BRADFORD 

Assistant  professor,  School  of  Engi- 
neering 

Background:  PhD,  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity 

Teaching  objectives:  I hope  to  draw 
on  my  experience  in  consulting  and 
government  to  provide  my  students 
with  assignments  and  projects  based 
on  real  problems  and  to  demonstrate 
to  them  the  importance  of  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  dimen- 
sions of  engineering  design.  I also 
intend  to  focus  on  the  fundamentals 
of  engineering  design  and  provide 
opportunities  for  students  to 
become  familiar  with  computer 
models  while  understanding  their 
limitations. 

Research  objectives:  To  develop 
tools  for  implementing  adaptive, 
integrated  watershed  management, 
including  the  setting  and  monitor- 
ing of  ecologically  relevant  hydro- 
logical  targets. 


comfortable  asking  questions  and 
engaging  in  philosophical  discus- 
sion. 

Research  objectives:  My  current 
research  ties  together  a number  of 


Teaching  objectives:  I hope  to  help 
students  explicitly  identify  the 
philosophy-of-science  frameworks 
that  underpin  various  forms  of 
inquiry  in  the  social  sciences.  This 


Psychology,  I found  that  equipping 
students  with  this  kind  of  back- 
ground helps  them  reflect  critically 
on  how  knowledge  is  produced,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  university. 


BAOZHONG  MENG 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Microbiology 

Background:  PhD,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity 

Teaching  objectives:  To  promote 
interactive  teaching  and  learning. 
Research  objectives:  My  focus  is 
plant  virology  and  biotechnology, 
including  virus  diagnosis,  molecular 
biology  and  control  of  virus  diseases 
through  genetic  engineering. 


PATRICIA  TURNER 

Associate  professor,  Department  of 
Pathobiology 

Background:  B.Sc.,  McMaster  Uni- 
versity; M.Sc.,  Dalhousie  University; 
DVM  and  D.V.Sc.,  U of  G;  Diplo- 
mate,  American  College  of  Labora- 
tory Animal  Medicine 
Teaching  objectives:  To  introduce 
DVM  students  to  alternative  career 
pathways  in  laboratory  animal  sci- 
ence and  to  re-establish  a national 
collaborative  post-graduate  training 
program  in  lab  animal  science. 
Research  objectives:  My  current 
research  interests  lie  in  rodent  mod- 
els of  intestinal  toxicity  and  inflam- 
mation, and  refinement  in  animal 
use  (e.g.,  rodent  analgesia,  biomark- 
ers as  an  early  indication  of  distress). 


DARREN  WOOD 


KARYN  FREEDMAN 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Philosophy 

Background:  BA  and  MA,  Univer- 
sity of  Manitoba;  PhD,  University  of 
Toronto 

Teaching  objectives:  I hope  to  culti- 
vate a relaxed  atmosphere  in  the 
classroom,  where  students  can  feel 


issues  in  epistemology,  the  philoso- 
phy of  science  and  feminist  theory. 


CURE  MacMARTIN 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Family  Relations  and  Applied  Nutri- 
tion 

Background:  B.Sc.  and  MA,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto;  PhD,  University  of 
Guelph 


includes  introducing  students  to 
qualitative  social-constructionist 
perspectives  and  helping  them 
understand  the  differences  between 
these  approaches  and  more  conven- 
tional quantitative  approaches  that 
have  been  imported  from  the  natural 
sciences  and  applied  to  the  study  of 
human  conduct.  In  my  previous  ses- 
sional teaching  in  the  Department  of 


Research  objectives:  As  a discursive 
psychologist,  I am  interested  in  how 
our  socio-cultural  understandings 
(of  children,  adolescents  and  fami- 
lies, gender,  processes  of  socializa- 
tion, victimization,  etc.)  are  consti- 
tuted in  and  through  discourse  — 
that  is,  talk  and  texts  in  informal  and 
institutional  settings. 


Assistant  professor.  Department  of 
Pathobiology 

Background:  DVM,  Atlantic  Vet- 
erinary College;  D.V.Sc.,  U of  G 
Teaching  objectives:  I plan  to 
become  involved  in  the  new  integra- 
tive DVM  curriculum. 

Research  objectives:  My  research 
goals  include  advancing  knowledge 
of  bovine  viral  diarrhea  virus  and 
platelet  function. 


Classes  Begin  at  University  of  Guelph-Humber 


A SERIES  OF  EVENTS  welcomed  the  new 
University  of  Guelph-Humber’s  first 
class  of  students  to  the  Toronto  campus  last 
week.  On  Sept.  5,  U of  G chancellor  Lincoln 
Alexander  and  president  Mordechai  Rozanski, 
Humber  College  board  member  Tom 
Hennebury  and  Humber’s  vice-president 
(academic)  Richard  Hook  were  among  those 
attending  a barbecue  to  welcome  die  students. 
Classes  began  Sept.  9. 

More  than  200  students  have  enrolled  in 
the  first  class  of  Guelph-Humber,  which  is  of- 
fering programs  in  business,  computing  and 
media  studies.  Interest  in  the  programs  has 
been  strong,  says  David  Trick,  Guelph- 
Humber’s  vice-provost  and  chief  administra- 
tive officer.  More  than  1,400  students  applied 
this  year,  attracted  by  the  opportunity  to  earn 
an  honours  university  degree  and  a college  di- 
ploma in  just  four  years  of  study. 

During  2002/03,  classes  are  being  held  in  a 
newly  renovated  building  on  Humber 
College’s  north  campus.  Meanwhile,  construc- 
tion is  progressing  well  on  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber’s  new  academic  building, 
scheduled  to  open  in  time  for  the  double  co- 
hort in  September  2003.  The  $45-million  facil- 
ity will  be  a four-storey  structure  with 
classroom  and  laboratory  space  for  more  than 


2,000  students,  a 200-seat  learning  commons, 
an  Internet  ca ft  and  a student-run  art  gallery. 

Planning  is  also  under  way  to  expand  pro- 
gram offerings,  says  Prof.  Michael  Nightingale, 
Guelph-Humber’s  vice-provost  and  chief  aca- 
demic officer.  Four  new  programs  in  justice 
studies  and  police  foundations,  early  child- 
hood studies,  family  and  community  social 
services,  and  gerontology  will  be  launched  in 


September  2003. 

The  new  academic  year  also  marks  the 
launch  of  a fresh  new  look  for  Guelph- 
Humber’s  Web  site  at  www.guelphhumber.ca. 
The  site  gives  students  and  faculty  full  access  to 
the  electronic  resources  of  both  U of  G and 
Humber’s  libraries  and  features  a faculty,  staff 
and  student  directory,  course  timetable  and 
calendar  of  key  dates.  It  also  provides  links  to 


WebMail  and  Guelph-Humber’s  new  online 
community.  In  addition,  the  site  has  program 
information  and  directions  on  how  to  apply  for 
fall  2003  admission. 

Campus  Master  Plan 
Open  House  Set 

Members  of  the  U of  G community  are  in- 
vited to  attend  an  open  house  to  publicize  the 
proposed  campus  master  plan  Sept.  24  from  1 1 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  University  Centre  Room  103. 

Developed  after  extensive  on-  and  off- 
campus  public  consultation,  the  draft  plan  was 
released  at  the  end  of  June  and  is  posted  on  the 
Web  at  www.pr.uoguelph.ca/masterplan.  It  has 
three  sections:  the  planning  base,  planning 
principles  and  demonstration  plan.  The  dem- 
onstration plan  contains  key  recommendations 
for  the  campus’  future  physical  development. 

Members  of  the  public  and  the  campus 
community  will  be  able  to  review  the  proposed 
master  plan  at  the  open  house  and  provide  any 
final  comments  to  the  Campus  Master  Plan 
Steering  Committee  on  comment  sheets  pro- 
vided at  the  event.  The  draft  plan  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  review  and  approval  by  Board  of 
Governors  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Education  Equality  Task  Force  Review 
Moves  Ahead  on  Schedule 


Editor’s  note:  Since  May,  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  has  been  serving  as  head  of  the  Ontario 
government’s  Education  Equality  Task  Force, 
which  was  created  to  review  the  funding  formula 
introduced  in  1998/99 for  the  province’s  publicly 
funded  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Rozanski  recently  sat  down  with  @Guelph  editor 
Barbara  Chance  to  answer  some  questions  about 
the  role  of  the  task  force  and  his  responsibilities  as 
head. 

What  is  your  goal  as  head  of  the  task  force? 

My  goal  is  to  offer  practical  and  reasonable 
recommendations  that  will  improve  the  fund- 
ing formula’s  fairness,  certainty  and  stability 
for  Ontario’s  elementary  and  secondary  stu- 
dents and  schools  and,  most  importandy, 
strengthen  the  quality  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. I also  want  to  make  sure  our  recommen- 
dations advance  the  guiding  principles  we  have 
set:  that  the  funding  formula  helps  improve  the 
quality  of  student  learning  and  achievement, 
advances  equity  and  fairness,  and  promotes  re- 
sponsiveness to  local  needs,  accountability  and 
affordability. 

I want  to  acknowledge  what  is  working,  but 
also  — with  input  from  stakeholder  and  public 
consultations  — what  needs  to  be  modified 
and  recommend  changes  where  appropriate. 
These  recommendations  will  be  submitted  to 
Education  Minister  Elizabeth  Witmer  in  ad- 
vance of  funding  decisions  for  the  2003/04 
school  year,  in  November. 

What  is  your  mandate? 

The  Education  Equality  Task  Force  has 
been  asked  to  review  six  aspects  of  Ontario’s 
funding  model: 

• the  effectiveness  of  the  model  for  distribut- 
ing funding  between  different  types  of 
boards  — for  example,  between  urban  and 
rural  boards  and  small  and  large  boards; 

• the  structure  of  cost  benchmarks,  i.e.,  does 
per-pupil  funding  reflect  appropriate  per- 
pupil  costs?; 

• the  degree  of  local  expenditure  flexibility 
school  boards  should  have; 


• approaches  to  addressing  school  renewal  — 
maintenance,  repairs,  renovations,  etc.; 

• whether  the  current  approach  to  funding 
special  education  is  the  most  responsive  way 
to  meet  students’  needs;  and 

• the  approach  to  funding  student  transporta- 
tion, including  ways  to  maximize  joint  bus- 
ing between  school  boards  that  serve  the 
same  communities. 

Specifically,  I have  been  asked  to  ensure 
that  the  province’s  student-focused  funding 
model: 

• promotes  the  principles  on  which  the  fund- 
ing mechanism  was  built; 

• improves  the  stability  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem; 

• respects  the  legislative  and  constitutional 
framework  for  education  in  Ontario,  which 
includes  public,  Catholic,  and  French-  and 
English-language  school  boards;  and 

• takes  into  account  the  province’s  fiscal  situa- 
tion. 

Why  are  you  doing  this? 

I was  honoured  to  be  asked  to  carry  out  this 
review.  It’s  a matter  of  civic  responsibility.  But 
I have  no  illusions  about  it.  It  is  a complex  and 
very  important  undertaking,  and  I recognize 
there  are  great  concerns  and  hopes  about  its 
outcome.  Ontario’s  public  education  system  is 
important  to  the  future  of  Ontario  and  Can- 
ada, and  many  individuals  and  groups  have 
strong  views  about  how  it  should  be  funded. 

I have  devoted  some  30  years  of  my  working 
life  to  education  and  student  achievement.  The 
task  force  review  of  the  funding  formula  is  an 
opportunity  to  support  public  education, 
which  is  so  fundamental  to  the  quality  of  our 
lives  and  to  the  economic,  social  and  cultural 
well-being  of  our  province  and  nation. 

And  as  president  of  the  University  of 
Guelph  and  chair  of  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities,  I also  have  a vested  interest  in 
making  sure  the  students  who  apply  to  our 
post-secondary  institutions  have  benefited 
from  a quality  education. 


How  will  you  determine  what  the  government 
should  be  doing? 

The  review  process  is  being  carried  out  in 
four  stages: 

1.  Setting  up  a support  staff  and  Web  page, 
reviewing  past  studies  and  reports  and  under- 
taking briefings  with  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  education-sector  leaders  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  formula.  This  was  done  between 
May  and  July. 

2.  Conducting  research  to  review  best  practices 
in  other  parts  of  Canada  and  the  world.  This 
was  initiated  during  the  summer  and  is  ongo- 
ing. 

3.  Consulting  with  stakeholders  and  the  gen- 
eral public  in  a two-step  process.  This  was  done 
through  August  and  will  continue  into  Sep- 
tember. 

4.  Developing  recommendations.  This  will 
occur  in  October  and  November. 

The  review  is  on  schedule  and  is  well  into 
stage  three  — consultation.  In  early  August, 
we  convened  a 31 -member  Stakeholder  Advi- 
sory Committee  representing  major  educa- 
tional organizations  (parents,  teachers, 
non-teaching  staff,  trustees,  principals,  direc- 
tors of  education,  students,  etc.),  which  recom- 
mended key  stakeholders  with  whom  I met  in 
12  daylong  round-table  discussions.  To  date,  I 
have  consulted  with  more  than  220  people,  in- 
cluding stakeholders  and  various  government 
officials.  This  month,  I expect  to  hear  from 
hundreds  more  as  we  hold  at  least  10  days  of 
public  meetings  across  Ontario.  (Editor’s  note: 
The  hearings  began  Sept.  9 and  10  in  Ottawa 
and  continue  Sept.  12  in  Thunder  Bay,  Sept.  18 
to  20  in  Toronto,  Sept.  23  in  North  Bay,  Sept. 
25  and  26  in  London  and  Sept.  27  in  Barrie. 
Most  run  from  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.) 

We  also  encourage  written  submissions  and 
have  received  more  than  60  to  date,  many  of 
them  via  our  Web  site  at  www.edfundingre- 
view.on.ca.  Consultation  guides  for  the  stake- 
holder and  public  meetings  are  available  at  this 
site. 

The  final  stage  of  our  review,  developing 


recommendations,  will  begin  in  October  after 
we  have  evaluated  all  the  advice  offered,  the  in- 
formation collected  and  the  research  and  re- 
ports submitted.  The  process  of  drafting 
recommendations  will  continue  into  Novem- 
ber, when  we  hope  to  complete  the  review.  I 
will  be  assisted  in  this  process  by  a number  of 
extremely  knowledgeable  expert  advisers  and 
resource  people. 

Can  you  meet  your  November  deadline? 

I am  pleased  at  how  co-operative  and  ac- 
commodating people  have  been,  given  the  de- 
mands on  their  time  during  the  summer.  The 
timelines  are  tight,  but  I am  confident  we  will 
be  in  a position  to  provide  a report  to  the  min- 
ister in  November.  We  all  understand  that  the 
recommendations  must  come  forward  in  a 
timely  fashion,  so  they  can  benefit  budget  plan- 
ning for  the  2003/2004  school  year. 

Is  the  taskforce  work  affecting  your  duties  as 
president? 

I have  made  adjustments  in  my  calendar 
during  August  and  September  involving  per- 
sonal days  and  have  cancelled  several  non- 
essential  trips.  I expect  to  be  in  daily  contact 
with  my  University  colleagues  during  the  10 
days  I’m  conducting  public  hearings.  I will 
continue  to  keep  key  appointments,  including 
Senate,  Board  of  Governors,  Capital  Cam- 
paign, budget  and  planning  meetings.  My  pri- 
orities are  still  the  campaign,  our  planning 
activity  and  my  work  with  COU.  September  is 
proving  to  be  a very  busy  month  for  me,  but  it 
is  manageable  thanks  to  the  help  of  my  col- 
leagues and  some  careful  scheduling  adjust- 
ments. 

Should  we  be  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
education  in  Ontario? 

I am  always  optimistic  about  Ontario’s  edu- 
cational system.  My  optimism  is  fuelled  by  the 
quality  of  the  students  I see  coming  to  Guelph 
and  other  Ontario  universities  and  by  the  dedi- 
cation of  everyone  involved  to  get  this  right  for 
the  sake  of  our  students. 
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Literary,  Drama  Scholar  Tackles  Leading  Role 

SLAPSIE  director  brings  extensive  administrative  experience  and  scholarship  that  bridge  the  study  of  literatures  and  performance  studies 


Prof.  Alan  Shepard  may  be 
the  new  director  of  the  School 
of  Literatures  and  Performance 
Studies  in  English  (SLAPSIE),  but  he 
makes  it  dear  that  he’s  not  just  a 
bureaucrat. 

“I  really  like  being  a scholar  and  a 
teacher,”  he  says.  “Scholarship  mat- 
ters to  me  tremendously,  and  I’m 
determined  to  keep  up  with  it.  After 
all,  research  and  teaching  are  why 
we’re  all  here.” 

Shepard,  who  took  up  his  new 
post  July  1,  was  previously  chair  of 
the  English  department  at  Texas 
Christian  University  (TCU),  a pri- 
vate secular  institution  that  serves 
about  8,000  students  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  and  takes  its  name  from  its 
historical  church  ties. 

The  Minnesota  native,  who 
comes  from  farming  roots,  has  a 
PhD  in  English  from  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  a growing  list  of  pub- 
lications to  his  name.  His  work  at- 
tests to  his  twin  passions  for 
literature  and  drama  — interests 
that,  combined  with  his  administra- 
tive experience,  make  the  job  leading 
SLAPSIE  appear  an  ideal  fit. 

Shepard  says  he’s  drawn  to  litera- 
ture and  drama  because  they  offer 
“the  opportunity  to  be  transported 
into  other  people’s  worlds,  to  be 
transported  across  boundaries.  They 
help  people  think  about  their  lives 
and  their  values,  about  how  society 
might  best  be  formed.  Literary  art 
and  theatre  can  change  people  pro- 
foundly.” 

In  keeping  with  that  ideal, 
Shepard’s  research  and  teaching 
have  “followed  a logical  progression 
of  scholarly  investigation,  starting 
with  feminism  in  the  1970s  to  theo- 
ries of  race,  gender,  class  and  nation- 
hood. I’m  interested  in  the  building 
blocks  of  civilization  — what  makes 
a civilization  and  what  are  some  of 
its  visible  and  invisible  codes.” 


His  expertise  lies  in  16th-  and 
17th-century  drama,  prose  and  po- 
etry; Shakespeare  contemporary 
drama  (American,  anglophone,  Brit- 
ish, gay  and  lesbian);  Renaissance 
humanism  and  rhetoric;  early  mod- 
ern literature  and  science; 

18th-century  prose  fiction;  Anglo- 
Scottish  and  Anglo-Irish  relations  in 
early  modern  literature;  and  con- 
temporary academic  issues. 

Shepard  is  currendy  working  on  a 
book  titled  Cadavers  and  Their  Con- 
texts: The  Cultural  Narratives  of  Early 
Modern  Autopsies,  1556-1827. 
Source  material  for  the  book  is  an 
unusual  form  of  literary  text  — writ- 
ten narratives  about  autopsies  con- 
ducted on  the  rich  and  famous,  from 
aristocrats  to  religious  leaders.  In 
these  accounts,  Shepard  finds  a pre- 


viously untapped  source  of  social 
commentary.  “It’s  the  fringe  of  social 
discourse  that  really  interests  me.” 

He  is  currendy  writing  a chapter 
about  the  autopsy  of  Catholic  saint 
Ignatius  Loyola,  revealing  the  narra- 
tor’s attempt  to  understand  the  mys- 
tery of  sainthood  by  “looking  for 
physical  evidence  of  the  spiritual, 
moral  conduct  of  his  life  and  the  cor- 
relation between  the  soul  and  the 
body.” 

Another  book,  Marlowe's  Sol- 
diers: Rhetorics  of  Mascidinity  in  the 
Age  of  the  Armada , came  hot  off  the 
presses  in  January.  It  explores  how 
the  works  of  16th-century  play- 
wright Christopher  Marlowe  pro- 
vided a forum  for  discussing 
national  security  and  the  roles  of  war 
and  soldiers  during  the  English- 


Spanish  conflicts  of  the  1580s  and 
1590s  — a topic  that  resonates  today 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Sept.  1 1 ter- 
rorist attacks,  Shepard  notes. 

He  has  also  been  active  in  devel- 
oping areas  of  pedagogy,  including 
editing  a book  that  has  become  part 
of  graduate  course  curricula 
throughout  the  United  States.  Com- 
ing to  Class:  Pedagogy  and  the  Social 
Class  of  Teachers  is  a collection  of  21 
essays,  including  one  by  Shepard, 
that  explore  the  effects  of  social  class 
on  American  college  and  university 
education. 

On  the  administrative  front, 
Shepard  spent  his  last  18  months  at 
TCU  directing  a university-wide  in- 
ternal review  process  for  renewal  of 
the  university’s  accreditation.  He 
also  recently  helped  plan  and  launch 


a creative  writing  summer  institute 
at  TCU  for  high  school  students. 

Now  SLAPSIE  has  his  full  atten- 
tion, and  College  of  Arts  dean  Jac- 
queline Murray  anticipates  great 
things  to  come. 

"Alan  has  extensive  administra- 
tive experience  and  scholarship  that 
bridge  the  study  of  literatures  and 
performance  studies,”  she  says.  “He 
embodies  many  of  the  areas  of 
strength  of  the  school  and  is  per- 
fecdy  positioned  to  lead  in  its  next 
era  of  growth  and  expansion." 

It’s  a busy  time  for  SLAPSIE  as  its 
new  director  sets  to  work. 

Shepard  says  he  intends  to  build 
on  the  school’s  strengths,  including 
its  work  in  post-colonial  theory  and 
studies,  the  creative  writing  pro- 
gram, the  joint  PhD  program  with 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University  and  an 
expanding  collection  of  theatre  ar- 
chives. 

Discussions  about  curriculum 
are  on  the  agenda,  as  are  plans  to 
work  with  PEN  Canada  to  bring  in 
visiting  writers  who  are  displaced 
political  refugees. 

Improving  the  school’s  external 
relations  in  support  of  fundraising, 
particularly  for  endowed  chairs,  is 
also  a key  priority,  he  says.  To  that 
end,  an  event  for  SLAPSIE  alumni  is 
being  planned  for  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, so  the  new  director  can 
“hear  their  stories  about  their  expe- 
riences here  and  get  advice  about 
projects  that  alumni  want  to  sup- 
port. ” 

Shepard  says  one  of  the  things 
that  attracted  him  to  the  job  at 
Guelph  was  SLAPSIE’s  distin- 
guished faculty. 

“When  I told  friends  in  Texas  I 
was  going  to  Guelph,  people  knew 
the  faculty  here,  they  knew  about  the 
theatre  archives.  It’s  wonderful  to  be 
affiliated  with  a group  of  really  ac- 
complished scholars  and  teachers.” 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


UBC  Zoologist  Named  University’s  First 
Distinguished  Visiting  Teaching  Professor 

Program  celebrates  enthusiasm,  passion  and  dedication  of  late  U ofG  microbiologist 


This  month  will  mark  the 
inaugural  appointment  of  a 
Distinguished  Visiting  Teaching 
Professor  at  U of  G.  The  program 
was  created  to  recognize  and 
highlight  the  theory,  practice  and 
scholarship  of  teaching  by  bringing  a 
notable  and  respected  teacher  to 
campus  each  year  to  spend  several 
days  interacting  with  faculty, 
students  and  staff. 

Developed  to  complement  the 
teaching  excellence  of  U of  G’s  3M 
Fellows,  the  program  is  intended  to 
focus  especially  on  the  scholarship  of 
teaching,  says  Prof.  Maureen  Man- 
cuso,  associate  vice-president  (aca- 
demic). “The  fellows  want  the 
program  to  capture  and  celebrate  the 
enthusiasm,  passion  and  dedication 
that  their  late  colleague  Prof.  Nor- 
man Gibbins  brought  to  his  teach- 


ing,” she  says. 

Gibbins,  who  taught  in  the  De- 
partment of  Microbiology  from 
1967  until  his  death  in  April  2000, 
was  one  of  U of  G’s  — and  Canada’s 
— most  highly  regarded  teachers, 
earning  a 1985  Ontario  Confedera- 
tion of  University  Faculty  Associa- 
tions Award  (OCUFA),  the  1985 
CBS  Award  for  Teaching  Excellence 
and  a 1987  3M  Teaching  Fellowship. 

“Norman  was  the  epitome  of  a 
good  teacher  and  a scholar  devoted 
to  education,”  says  Prof.  Ernie 
McFarland,  Physics,  another  3M 
Fellow.  “His  lectures  were  crafted 
carefully,  and  he  had  the  utmost  re- 
spect and  concern  for  his  students.” 

Gibbins  also  made  many  impor- 
tant contributions  to  education  out- 
side the  classroom,  says  McFarland. 

“He  served  as  chair  of  Guelph’s 


Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies  for 
seven  years  and  was  director  of  the 
AKADEMIA  program  for  three 
years.  He  wrote  a number  of  papers 
in  educational  publications,  includ- 
ing a very  thoughtful  article  in 
Teaching  Forum  on  U of  G’s  learning 
objectives  as  the  definition  of  a uni- 
versity. He  was  active  in  the  Society 
for  Teaching  and  Learning  in  Higher 
Education  and  served  on  the  3M  Fel- 
lowship selection  committee.” 

The  first  Distinguished  Visiting 
Teaching  Professor  is  zoologist  Lee 
Gass  of  the  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, who  is  also  this  year’s 
CASE/CCAE  Canadian  Professor  of 
the  Year.  He  will  visit  campus  Sept. 
23  to  26,  meeting  with  faculty,  pro- 
gram committees,  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students,  the  Teaching 
Support  Services  Advisory  Council, 


3M  fellows,  VP  AC,  Learning  Com- 
mons staff  and  new  faculty.  He  will 
also  give  a public  lecture  Sept.  24  at  4 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre,  offer- 
ing his  “Reflections  on  a Decade  of 
Innovation  in  Science  Education: 
Integration,  Interaction  and  Inter- 
disciplinarity.” Everyone  is  invited 
to  attend. 

A graduate  of  Chico  State  College 
and  the  University  of  Oregon,  Gass 
taught  at  Oregon  before  joining 
UBC  in  1974.  As  a researcher,  he  fo- 
cused on  hummingbirds  and  ener- 
getics, but  in  recent  years,  he  has 
increasingly  devoted  his  time  to  de- 
veloping theory  for  understanding 
phenomena  commonly  encountered 
in  the  classroom.  His  primary  inter- 
est lies  in  transforming  how  under- 
graduate science  education  engages 
both  students  and  professors,  par- 


ticularly in  building  true  communi- 
ties of  scholars. 

A recipient  of  both  the  Killam 
Teaching  Award  and  a 3M  Teaching 
Fellowship  in  1999,  he  is  also  a pro- 
fessional sculptor  and  has  followed 
his  artistic  impulse  into  significant 
studies  of  three-dimensional  percep- 
tion, co-ordination  and  visualiza- 
tion. He  combines  his  interests  in 
science,  art  and  education  to  infuse 
his  contributions  in  each  field  with 
the  insights  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  others. 

“Given  his  record  of  innovation 
in  teaching  and  curriculum  design, 
his  scholarly  contributions  to  peda- 
gogy and  his  reputation  for  excel- 
lence, Lee  Gass  was  the  perfect 
person  to  be  our  first  Distinguished 
Visiting  Teaching  Professor,” 
Mancuso  says. 
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One  Year  Later: 
some  Reflections 

“Some  of  the  things  that  make  Canadians  distinctive  may  be  at  risk  as  a result  of  Sept.  1 1 


By  Judith  McKenzie 


During  the  Cuban  missile  blockade  crisis  in 
October  1962,  students  at  my  school  in  Windsor 
would  practise  daily  civil  defence  drills.  Because  of 
the  city’s  proximity  to  Detroit,  decision-makers 
thought  Windsor  was  at  risk  of  being  attacked.  When  the  alarm 
would  sound,  we  would  file  down  to  the  basement  of  the 
school,  crouch  down  on  our  knees  and  place  our  hands  over 
our  heads.  Thinking  back  on  it,  it  was  ridiculous  to  think  the 
drill  would  have  saved  any  of  us  in  the  event  of  a nuclear 
exchange,  but  it  was  all  pretty  scary  for  an  11 -year-old.  I 
remember  that  period  in  my  life  as  a time  when  I was  very 
fearful.  Last  Sept.  11,  almost  40  years  later,  this  emotion 
resurfaced  when  1 first  heard  about  the  attacks  on  the  Pentagon 
and  the  World  Trade  Centre.  Like  many  people,  I was  numb 
for  days,  weeks  and  even  months,  glued  to  my  television  until 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  In  fact,  I felt  that  a collective 
depression  befell  many  throughout  the  fall.  Many  students 
seemed  not  to  be  engaged  with  their  courses,  and  I didn’t 
always  feel  I was  at  my  best  in  some  of  my  lectures. 

It  all  seemed  so  surreal.  America  was  under  attack,  the 
vice-president  was  living  in  some  bunker  at  an  undisclosed  lo- 
cation, and  all  the  military  might  that  the  United  States  threw 
at  the  al-Qaeda  network  failed  to  result  in  the  capture  or  killing 
of  the  so-called  mastermind  of  the  attack. 

Over  the  year,  there  were  other  disturbing  stories  — the  an- 
thrax scares  \n  /American  post  offices  and  media  companies, 
the  massive  stockpiling  of  Cipro  (the  antidote  in  the  event  of  a 
smallpox  biological  attack),  continuing  threats  of  attacks  on 
bridges  and  nuclear  power  plants,  the  escalation  of  tensions  in 
the  Middle  East  and,  of  course,  the  friendly  fire  incident  that 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  four  Canadian  soldiers.  It  was  virtually 
impossible  to  get  away  from  the  whole  terrorist  story  that 
played  out  time  and  again  throughout  the  year. 

When  reflecting  on  how  things  have  changed  since  Sept.  11, 
it’s  easy  to  fall  back  on  the  truisms  and  cliches  that  we  hear  re- 
peatedly in  the  media  — a loss  of  innocence,  a profound  sense 
of  vulnerability  that  the  future  may  no  longer  be  safe  for  us  and 
our  children,  live  for  today,  and  so  on.  Although  these  cliches 
may  resonate  with  some,  I believe  there  are  some  deeper  reper- 
cussions associated  with  the  events  of  last  September. 

As  citizens,  we  have  looked  to  our  leaders  for  guidance  and 
answers.  With  the  downsizing  of  governments  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  last  15  years  — ostensibly  to  reduce  costs  — it  be- 
came clear  that  certain  governmental  responsibilities  such  as 
security  and  immigration  services  had  become  so  scaled  back 
that  their  capabilities  had  become  seriously  eroded.  One  of  the 
biggest  fallouts  from  the  terrorist  attacks,  in  my  view,  is  that  the 
“less  government  ideology’’  that  has  guided  the  political  sys- 
tems of  Canada  and  other  western  nations  for  the  past  15  or  so 
years  has  been  seriously  called  into  question.  The  “private  is 
better”  ideology  has  exposed  weaknesses  and  frailties  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government  and  has  created  a vacuum  of  leadership  at 
the  highest  levels. 

In  Canada’s  political  system,  we  are  witnessing  a fight  for  the 
reins  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  leadership  contests  for  both  the 
NDP  and  PC  parties  will  be  occurring  in  the  months  ahead.  The 
same  names  are  being  batted  about  as  leadership  contenders, 
and  there  appear  to  be  very  few  “big  idea"  people  waiting  in  the 
wings.  Public  service  has  been  so  effectively  denigrated  by  our 


business  leaders  in  the  past  decade  that  many  no  longer  see  it  as 
a worthy  vocation.  Perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  celebrate  and 
value  leadership  and  new  ideas  and  to  restore  them  to  their 
rightful  place.  Max  Weber,  the  well-known  sociologist  and  or- 
ganizational theorist,  believed  that  politics  and  serving  the  pub- 
lic were  a vocation  of  the  highest  order. 

Another  change  that  has  occurred  is  that  many  Canadians 
are  no  longer  quite  as  tolerant  as  they  were  a year  ago.  People 
who  practise  the  Islamic  faith  and  follow  its  teachings  are  not  as 
comfortable  as  they  were  12  months  ago. 

Many  of  our  ancestors  left  their  homelands  because  of  relig- 
ious persecution  and  found  safe  haven  in  Canada.  Although  the 
Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  continues  to  guarantee  free- 
doms of  religion  and  expression,  many  believe  the  sweeping 
powers  granted  to  law  enforcement  officials  in  Bill  C-36  (the 
Anti-Terrorism  Bill)  and  their  application  may  create  two-tier 
citizenship  in  this  country.  One  set  of  rights  and  entitlements 
will  be  guaranteed  to  whites  and  Christians,  while  a less  absolute 
series  of  rights  and  entitlements  will  be  guaranteed  to  non- 
Christians  and  people  of  colour.  Amid  considerable  public 
pressure,  the  government  eventually  did  introduce  a sunset 
clause  related  to  the  bill’s  provisions  that  deal  with  preventive 
arrest  and  investigatory  hearings.  Nevertheless,  for  five  years, 
we  have  effectively  enshrined  two-tier  citizenship  rights  on  the 
basis  of  religious  denomination  and  skin  colour.  This  fact  is 
worrisome  to  many  civil  libertarians,  the  Canadian  Bar  Associa- 
tion, academics  and  legal  scholars,  and  various  Arab-Canadian 
groups.  It  should  also  be  worrisome  to  the  U of  G community, 
given  the  diverse  nature  of  our  student  body,  faculty  and  staff. 


In  the  wake  of  Sept.  1 1,  Canada  no  longer  has  the  luxury  to 
confine  itself  to  the  role  of  “peacekeeper.”  As  a result,  it’s  likely 
that  Canada  will  be  compelled  to  commit  more  financial  re- 
sources to  its  military,  policing,  immigration  and  customs  serv- 
ices. In  this  important  sense,  Sept.  1 1 and  the  events  that  have 
followed  may  lead  to  a further  loss  of  sovereignty  for  Canada. 
Canada  may  come  under  some  possible  economic  pressure  or 
sanctions  if  it  doesn’t  “toe  the  line”  dictated  by  the  United 
States.  If  we  continue  to  accept  our  current  model  of  low  in- 
come and  corporate  taxes,  when  more  financial  resources  are 
diverted  into  the  military,  law  enforcement,  immigration  and 
customs  operations,  fewer  funds  will  be  available  for  health, 
education  and  the  environment.  Therefore,  probably  more 
than  ever,  some  of  the  things  that  make  Canadians  distinctive 
from  our  American  cousins  — a publicly  funded  health-care 
system,  a more  inclusive  social  welfare  state  and  our  embrace  of 
multiculturalism  — may  be  at  risk  as  a result  of  Sept.  11. 

Are  there  any  positives  that  came  out  of  such  a horrific 
event?  I have  reflected  on  this  question  over  the  past  year,  and  as 
is  evident  in  the  foregoing,  I view  the  terrorism  of  last  Septem- 
ber as  an  event  of  devastating  proportions  that  has  destabilized 
the  international  order  and  the  social  and  religious  fabrics  of 
western  nations.  To  be  sure,  it  was  heartwarming  to  see  the 
positive  side  of  human  nature  and  how  Americans  and  others 
from  around  the  world  rallied  to  the  aid  of  New  York  City.  But 
when  trying  to  understand  why  Sept.  1 1 happened,  I am  not  to- 
tally persuaded  by  the  argument  that  the  terrorists  were  a small 
group  of  anti-American,  middle-class,  well-educated  religious 
martyrs  who  were  fundamentally  opposed  to  western  political 
systems  because  of  their  interpretation  of  religious  texts. 

To  be  sure,  our  leaders  must  make  all  possible  efforts  to  re- 
solve the  Middle  East  crisis  once  and  for  all  because  a lasting 
peace  in  that  region  is  absolutely  critical  in  the  war  against  ter- 
rorism. But  I believe  the  enormous  gap  in  wealth  between  rich 
nations  and  poor  ones  is  the  root  cause,  and  its  continuation 
only  increases  the  likelihood  of  future  terrorist  acts.  If  the  inter- 
nal and  external  lessons  on  compassion  and  assistance  can  be 
drawn  and  acted  on  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  the  North  and 
South,  the  events  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  may  well  be  viewed  as  a sea 
change  event  for  all  humankind.  Certainly,  this  past  June’s  G9 
summit  in  Kananaskis,  Alberta,  and  its  commitment  to  more 
aid  for  Africa  is  a start  in  the  right  direction  to  address  the  dis- 
parity between  rich  nations  and  poor  ones. 

But  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  somewhat  skeptical  about  this 
kind  of  international  diplomacy  and  summitry.  In  1997,  for  ex- 
ample, Canada  committed  itself  to  meeting  specific  greenhouse 
gas  emission  targets  at  meetings  held  in  Kyoto,  Japan.  Although 
there  appears  to  be  some  recent  movement  on  this  issue,  an 
agreement  has  yet  to  be  reached  despite  the  persistent  warnings 
that  climate  change  is  occurring  faster  than  originally  thought. 

If  Sept.  1 1 is  remembered  as  a manifestation,  in  part,  of  the 
lack  of  equity  in  how  the  world’s  wealth  has  been  shared,  per- 
haps this  will  be  a positive  legacy  of  the  World  Trade  Centre  and 
Pentagon  attacks.  What  is  needed  now  is  some  active  and  pro 
gressive  leadership  by  western  countries  in  addressing  this  root 
cause  of  terrorism. 

Prof.  Judith  McKenzie  is  a faculty  member  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Science. 
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Northern  Exposure 

She’s  a southern  woman  with  a strong  northern  edge 


WHEN  U OF  G GRADUATE 
Maureen  Doherty  and 
her  husband,  Bryon,  first  set  foot 
in  Canada’s  Baffin  region,  their 
plan  was  to  stay  for  a couple  of 
years,  gain  some  teaching 
experience  and  immerse 
themselves  in  a different  culture. 

“We  had  been  applying  for 
jobs  in  exotic  places  — prefera- 
bly hot  places  — and  ended  up 
in  the  Arctic,”  she  recalls  during 
a phone  interview  from  her  of- 
fice in  Iqaluit,  where  she  is  now 
the  executive  director  of  the 
Nunavut  Status  of  Women 
Council.  “I  came  up  north 
thinking  it  would  be  for  two 
years,  and  it  was  19  years  this 
summer.  There’s  a particular 
majesty  to  this  place  and  it’s  hard 
to  leave." 

Back  in  1983,  when  they  first 
arrived  in  the  North,  the  Doher- 
tys were  newlyweds  and  Mau- 
reen Doherty  was  a recent 
graduate  of  teachers’  college  in 
Toronto.  They  had  met  two  years  before  — in  a dramatically 
warmer  locale  — teaching  school  on  a CUSO  assignment  in  Ni- 
geria. Maureen  Doherty  (who  was  then  Maureen  Speers)  had 
gone  to  Africa  immediately  after  graduating  from  Guelph  in 
1981  with  a BA  in  drama. 

“Going  to  Nigeria  was  very  good  in  terms  of  stretching  me 
and  really  being  challenged  to  give  in  a way  1 hadn’t  before,”  she 
says.  “It  shifted  my  thinking  and  understanding  of  the  world. 
When  I came  back  (to  Canada),  I didn’t  want  to  give  that  expe- 
rience up  so  quickly.  I wanted  to  be  challenged  more,  and  I 
wouldn’t  have  had  the  same  opportunities  if  I had  taken  a 
teaching  job  in  Toronto." 

Instead,  she  found  herself  teaching  grades  3 and  4 in  Kimmi- 
rut,  a community  of  300  people  on  the  southern  tip  of  Nuna- 
vut’s Baffin  Island.  Nunavut,  the  native  land  of  the  majority  of 
Canada’s  Inuit,  is  part  of  a starkly  beautiful  network  of  north- 
ern islands  and  mainland  bordered  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Baffin 
Bay,  Hudson  Bay,  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories.  It 
officially  became  a separate  Canadian  territory  in  April  1999. 

Contrary  to  some  images  of  the  North  as  a barren,  wind- 
swept wasteland,  Maureen  Doherty  found  a place  of  "outstand- 
ing beauty.”  Hiking,  camping,  boating,  cross-country  skiing 
and  snowmobiling  trips  soon  provided  the  couple  with  a sense 
of  the  geography.  Fall  is  a particularly  beautiful  season,  she  says, 
with  the  vegetation  covering  the  rolling  hills  and  tundra  be- 
coming a patchwork  quilt  of  brilliant  reds,  greens  and  golds. 

Doherty  also  felt  an  “immediate  connection”  with  the  local 
community.  She  volunteered  with  the  Girl  Guides,  joined  a 
women’s  group  and  learned  how  to  sew  to  make  warm  clothes 
for  winter  for  her  expanding  family,  as  the  first  of  her  three 
sons,  Sean,  was  born  within  a year. 

“I  felt  needed.  I wanted  to  contribute  to  the  community  of 
women  in  Kimmirut.  And  they  were  able  to  help  me  in  return  as 
a young  mother  and  a southerner  in  a harsh  climate. 

After  Kimmirut,  she  lived  and  taught  in  Arctic  Bay  and  Nan- 
isivik  on  north  Baffin  Island  in  the  High  Arctic,  before  moving 
to  Iqaluit  in  1993. 

Today,  Doherty  is  devoted  full  time  to  working  on  behalf  of 
women  in  Nunavut.  She  helped  establish  the  Status  of  Women 
Council  in  2000  and  became  its  executive  director  in  January. 

The  council’s  mandate  is  to  advance  the  equality  and  full 
participation  of  women  — socially,  legally  and  economically. 

Even  though  women  in  Nunavut  live  in  a geographically  and 
culturally  unique  location  within  Canada,  they  face  the  same 
kinds  of  issues  as  women  everywhere,  says  Doherty.  “They  all 
have  issues  in  common:  custody  and  access  to  children,  child 
care,  violence  against  women,  poverty  and  the  need  to  support 


By  Stacey  Curry  Gunn 


women  in  leadership.” 

There  are  still  too  few  women  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
Nunavut  government,  she  says.  Currently,  two  of  the  19  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  assembly  are  women. 

“My  hope  is  that  Inuit  women  will  feel  that  sense  of  power  so 
they  can  take  on  leadership  positions.  My  dream  is  to  see  full 
participation  in  decision-making  at  all  levels  of  government.” 

On  behalf  of  the  council,  she  also  sits  on  the  government 
committee  that’s  drafting  the  territory’s  human  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

“It’s  a unique  opportunity  because  we’re  able  to  design 
something  from  scratch.  It’s  important  for  the  council  to  have  a 
presence  in  the  process  to  ensure  women’s  rights  are  pro- 
tected.” 

Doherty’s  efforts  on  behalf  of  women  also  include  fundrais- 
ing for  breast  cancer  research  and  organizing  “Take  Back  the 
Night”  marches-  and  the  annual  Dec.  6 ceremony  of  remem- 
brance and  action  to  prevent  violence  against  women. 

“She  makes  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  communities 
of  the  North,”  says  Kerry  McCluskey,  editor  of  the  community 
newspaper  News  North.  “She’s  pretty  amazing.  I truly  don’t 
know  where  she  finds  all  the  energy  with  three  children,  a rela- 
tionship and  a full-time  job.  She  has  found  a huge  amount  of 
time  to  dedicate  to  women  in  the  community.  She  organizes  all 
kinds  of  events,  both  personal  and  professional.  You  can  be  sure 
that  if  Maureen  isn’t  in  the  audience,  it’s  because  she  organized 
the  event.” 

And  that  kind  of  commitment  is  especially  important  when 
it  comes  to  issues  such  as  violence  against  women  and  family 
violence,  which  are  all  too  common  in  the  North,  McCluskey 
adds. 

“It’s  very  important  that  someone  is  there  making  sure  these 
issues  stay  in  the  limelight.  Even  though  she’s  a southerner, 
Maureen  is  very  sensitive  to  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  Inuit 
culture.  Her  brand  of  feminism  is  a southern-woman  brand  of 
feminism,  yet  it  has  a good  strong  northern  edge  to  it,  so  she 
doesn’t  put  people  off.” 

Doherty  is  also  highly  regarded  for  her  work  as  an  educator, 
which  has  focused  on  adults  for  the  last  decade.  She  returned  to 
Toronto  for  a year  to  earn  a master’s  of  education  in  1999. 

In  her  previous  position  as  co-ordinator  of  community  pro- 
grams for  Nunavut  Arctic  College  — the  territory’s  only  post- 
secondary institution  — she  supervised  adult  education  pro- 
gramming in  eight  communities  to  determine  what  programs 
were  wanted  and  to  deliver  them. 

Most  often,  she  says,  the  college  provides  a combination  of 
practical  and  classroom  experience  designed  to  lead  to  employ- 
ment. And  the  rewards  have  been  great:  “I  see  14  graduates 


working  in  the  daycares  in  Pond 
Inlet,  or  you  have  someone  come 
in  at  a basic  literary  level,  get  their 
adult  basic  education  and  then  go 
on  to  a degree  and  social  work. 
You  can  see  the  concrete  results 
of  education,  and  that’s  so  excit- 
ing.” 

Another  measure  of  the  es- 
teem in  which  Doherty  is  held  is 
the  fact  that  her  community  put 
her  name  forward  to  become  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  She  served  in 
that  capacity  for  10  years,  sitting 
in  court,  often  with  an  Inuk  elder 
from  the  culture  at  her  side  for 
advice  prior  to  passing  sentences 
for  summary  offences. 

“I  was  quite  honoured  they 
would  ask  me  to  take  on  that 
role,”  she  says.  “I  was  one  of  few 
women  involved,  so  I think  I 
brought  a different  perspective.” 
For  all  her  achievements  in  so 
many  roles  over  the  years,  Do- 
herty credits  her  drama  educa- 
tion at  Guelph  for  providing  the 

foundation  for  success. 

“I  often  say  my  undergraduate  degree  in  drama  at  Guelph 
was  absolutely  the  best  preparation  for  life.  There  are  many 
things  it's  given  me  — stage  presence , an  ability  to  engage  with 
people,  whether  in  the  classroom  or  when  I was  doing  life  skills 
work  with  inmates  at  the  correctional  centre.  I use  drama  as  a 
tool  for  learning,  so  it’s  been  very  useful." 

She  adds  that  because  the  drama  program  at  Guelph  was 
small,  “everybody  was  vital  to  every  production.  We  all  did  eve- 
rything, and  that’s  very  similar  to  life  in  the  North.  It's  very  im- 
portant that  everyone  contribute.  You  get  such  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment  for  having  given.  If  you  have  an  understanding  of  the 
privileges  you've  had  in  life,  you  really  want  to  give  back  to  your 
community  and  others.  Our  family  has  been  that  way." 

All  members  of  the  Doherty  family  are  active  in  the  commu- 
nity. Bryon  now  teaches  drama  and  English  at  the  high  school  in 
Iqaluit  and  “does  a million  other  things”  as  well.  Eldest  son 
Sean,  now  18,  is  a first-year  student  at  U of  G.  He  holds  a TD 
Canada  Trust  scholarship  for  outstanding  community  leader- 
ship, as  well  as  a Canada  Millennium  Scholarship  and  an  en- 
trance scholarship.  He  plans  to  pursue  a B.Sc.  in  biomedicine, 
and  his  mother  is  “thrilled"  at  his  choice  of  university. 

Brendan,  15,  is  on  the  Nunavut  snowboarding  team  and 
competed  at  the  Arctic  Winter  Games  in  Greenland.  And  Liam, 
12,  went  to  Saskatoon  in  the  last  year  to  participate  in  the  na- 
tional science  fair  with  a project  on  recycling  in  Iqaluit. 

“My  children  were  very  lucky  in  being  immersed  in  Inuit 
culture  and  having  summers  in  Ontario  at  the  cottage  with  fam- 
ily,” says  their  proud  mother.  “As  a result,  they  have  a real  sense 
of  the  world  being  much  larger  than  Toronto  or  Ontario. 
They’ve  travelled,  learned  how  to  adapt  in  another  culture.  They 
feel  very  much  like  northerners.” 

During  the  dark  days  of  winter,  Iqaluit  society  is  a whirl  of 
concerts,  dinner  parties  and  other  gatherings.  Each  member  of 
the  Doherty  family  takes  part  in  the  community’s  annual  musi- 
cal; the  latest  production  was  The  Music  Man,  adapted  to  in- 
clude northern  references.  In  the  summer,  outdoor  activities  are 
the  priority. 

“I  think  we’ve  been  really  fortunate  to  have  the  experience  of 
living  here,”  Maureen  Doherty  says.  “There’s  a very  strong  sense 
of  community.  The  Inuit  culture  is  very  rich,  and  it  s been  a 
wonderful  environment  to  raise  my  family  and  to  work  in." 

She  anticipates  that  she  and  Bryon  may  one  day  return  to  a 
warmer  climate  — with  trees  — depending  on  where  their  sons 
eventually  settle. 

“But  we  have  no  plans  to  leave  any  time  soon.  There’s  too 
much  to  do  here.” 
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Invention  Aims  to  Help  Blind  See  Through  Touch 

Glove  provides  tactile  feedback  about  obstacles  up  to  30  feet  away 


Two  U of  G researchers  are 
developing  a seeing-eye  glove  to 
communicate  surroundings  to  the 
visually  impaired  through  touch. 

Prof.  John  Zelek  and  PhD  candi- 
date Sam  Bromley,  Engineering, 
wanted  to  develop  technology  to  aid 
the  visually  impaired  with  a system 
that  is  almost  as  intuitive  as  seeing. 
The  system  they’ve  developed  con- 
sists of  cameras  that  process  infor- 
mation to  a computer,  which  in  turn 
sends  an  array  of  vibrations  to  a 
form-fitting  glove  worn  by  the  user. 

Two  small  cameras  that  act  as 
eyes  are  worn  at  chest  height  and 
communicate  upcoming  obstacles 
through  the  glove’s  vibrating  mo- 
tors. Images  from  the  cameras  are 
processed  in  a computer  the  size  of  a 
Palm  Pilot,  which  provides  tactile 
feedback  about  obstacles  up  to  30 
feet  away. 

The  glove  is  worn  on  the  non- 
dominant hand  and  has  motors  stra- 
tegically placed  on  the  fingers  and 
hand.  For  example,  if  the  glove  is 
worn  on  the  left  hand,  an  obstruc- 
tion lying  straight  ahead  would  trig- 
ger a vibration  — similar  to  a pager 
or  cell  phone  vibration  — on  the 
middle  finger.  If  the  obstacle  is  to  the 
right  of  centre,  the  index  finger’s 
motor  would  vibrate. 

Zelek  says  traditional  navigation 
systems  provide  auditory  feedback 
and  tend  to  burden  users  with  an 
overload  of  noise.  When  they’re  try- 


ing to  navigate  their  way  through  a 
busy  intersection,  for  example,  they 
can’t  hear  the  beeps  indicating  ob- 
stacles before  them. 

In  addition,  audible  systems  usu- 
ally have  a steep  learning  curve,  he 
says.  “We  wanted  our  system  to  be 
intuitive  for  the  user.” 

Because  the  hand  is  so  sensitive 
and  people  respond  to  touch  so 


naturally,  the  user  reacts  automati- 
cally to  the  glove’s  vibrations,  he 
says. 

For  Zelek,  the  ultimate  test  will 
come  this  fall  when  his  research  team 
begins  trials  with  people  who  are 
visually  impaired.  “In  the  end,  it’s 
the  user  who  decides  whether  or  not 
this  system  will  work.” 

The  Waterloo  office  of  the  Cana- 


dian National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  a group  of  people  eager  to  try  out 
the  prototype  device. 

The  entire  system  is  discreet  and 
portable.  The  cameras  can  be 
mounted  on  shirt  buttons,  and  the 
whole  unit  can  be  sewn  into  a jacket. 

“If  it  isn’t  comfortable,  no  one  is 
going  to  want  to  use  it,”  says  Zelek. 
“The  system  can’t  intrude  on  the  us- 


er’s daily  activities.” 

The  glove  is  also  far  less  expensive 
than  other  systems  on  the  market. 
The  total  cost  of  the  prototype  is  un- 
der $500  because  it  is  built  from  off- 
the-shelf  components.  If  the  system 
were  to  be  mass-produced,  it  would 
be  far  cheaper  to  make. 

The  next  challenge  for  the  re- 
search team  is  to  find  an  effective 
way  to  indicate  slope.  “We  want  to 
convey  the  gradient  somehow,”  says 
Zelek.  “Very  little  information  has 
been  done  in  this  area.” 

The  researchers  will  experiment 
with  the  patterns,  frequency  and 
strength  of  the  vibrations  to  convey 
the  information  of  depth  and  ter- 
rain. 

Their  goal  is  to  duplicate  the  pat- 
tern of  walking,  he  adds.  “If  you  had 
steps  coming,  you’d  feel  a pulsating 
sensation  . . . boom,  boom,  boom, 
boom  . . . almost  mimicking  the 
walking  action  that  you’re  about  to 
initiate.”  This  will  be  the  focus  of  the 
research  for  the  next  year  or  so. 

Once  the  researchers  fine-tune 
the  glove,  it  could  have  other  appli- 
cations for  conveying  information 
through  touch.  It  could,  for  exam- 
ple, alert  truck  drivers  if  they’re 
steering  off  the  road  or  it  could  con- 
vey information  to  people  working 
in  plants  when  they’re  wearing  head- 
phones and  can’t  hear. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER  AND 
MURRAY  TONG,  SPARK  PROGRAM 
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BENEFITS  OF 
TURFGRASS  ARE 
ECONOMIC 

I agree  with  Prof.  Julie  Dionne  that 
“grass  is  a plant  that  we  really  can- 
not live  without”  ( @Guelph,  June 
19).  Grasses  do  provide  a number  of 
important  ecosystem  services.  But  I 
would  challenge  the  belief  that  we 
cannot  live  without  grass  in  the 
form  of  turfgrass. 

Prof.  Dionne  lists  a number  of 
benefits  of  using  turfgrass,  includ- 
ing to  control  soil  erosion;  prevent 
water  runoff,  reduce  fire  hazard  in 
wooded  areas;  moderate  urban  tem- 
peratures; reduce  noise,  glare  and 
visual  pollution;  provide  a surface 
for  outdoor  activities;  beautify  the 
environment;  and  improve  mental 
health.  But  how  does  she  determine 
the  degree  of  benefit?  In  comparison 
with  what  alternative? 

If  compared  with  no  other  alter- 
native, then,  yes,  I would  agree  that 
the  use  of  turfgrass  would  be  benefi- 
cial. But  what  if  compared  with  the 
use  of  natural  grasslands  or  unman- 
aged fields  that  contain  a diversity  of 
plants,  including  a high  proportion 
of  grasses?  In  this  case,  I would  not 
agree  with  Prof.  Dionne’s  claim. 
Such  alternative  systems  would  also 
provide  all  die  benefits  listed  above, 
with  the  added  advantage  of  being 
self-sustainable  and  not  requiring 
heavy  inputs  of  pesticide  and  water. 


One  has  only  to  cross  Victoria  Street 
from  the  Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute 
to  the  Arboretum  to  compare  the 
benefits. 

It’s  clear  to  me  that  any  benefits 
of  turfgrass  are  not  environmental 
or  related  to  human  health,  but 
rather  economic.  As  Prof.  Dionne 
also  mentioned,  Ontario’s  turfgrass 
industry  is  worth  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion. 

Prof.  John  Klironomos 
Department  of  Botany 

GAMBLING  RESEARCH 
SHOULD  HAVE  CLEAR 
BENEFITS  FOR  SOCIETY 

Letters  in  GPGuelph  in  May  and  June 
about  research  into  the  behaviour  of 
gamblers  raise  an  important  issue 
— should  an  expectation  of  benefit 
to  society  be  required  for  university 
research?  Prof.  Harvey  Marmurek’s 
team  may  succeed  in  finding  new 
information  on  how  physical  design 
features  of  casinos  sustain  deviant 
gambling,  but  the  most  likely  use  of 
the  research  will  be  to  design  casinos 
to  increase  deviant  gambling. 

Casino  designers  use  Designing 
Casinos  to  Dominate  the  Competi- 
tion by  Bill  Friedman  (629  pages, 
164  colour  illustrations),  a book 
based  on  “astute  observation"  of 
how  casino  design  elements  trans- 
late into  higher  financial  return.  De- 
signers would  eagerly  incorporate 


other  measures  whose  success  can 
be  demonstrated. 

An  increase  in  problem  gam- 
bling strongly  benefits  casino  prof- 
its. The  1999  report  “Pathological 
Gambling:  A Critical  Review”  by  the 
U.S.  National  Research  Council 
makes  the  reasonable  assumption 
that  casinos  have  high  fixed  (capi- 
tal) costs  and  very  low  marginal 
costs  and  concludes  that  an  addition 
to  gross  revenue  creates  a dispro- 
portionate increase  in  profits. 

Per  capita,  problem  gamblers 
have  higher  losses  than  other  pa- 
trons do.  One  estimate  is  that  they 
lose  4.5  times  as  much.  Problem 
gamblers  constitute  about  four  per 
cent  of  patrons  and  provide  about 
20  per  cent  of  gross  casino  revenue. 
Assuming  a casino  profit  margin  of 
10  per  cent  and  negligible  marginal 
cost,  an  increase  of  one  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  problem  gamblers 
raises  profits  to  almost  15  per  cent, 
i.e.,  a 50-per-cent  gain  in  profits. 
This  provides  a powerful  motive  for 
casino  owners  to  increase  problem 
gambling. 

I think  Prof.  David  Joseph/s 
suggestion  that  research  emphasize 
ways  to  improve  the  knowledge  base 
of  gamblers  to  reduce  the  number  of 
problem  gamblers  has  a better  pros- 
pect of  social  benefit  than  does  cur- 
rent U of  G research.  A recent 
McGill  study  by  Hardoon  et  al  illus- 
trated a connection  between  prob- 
lem gambling  and  cognitive 


misconceptions  about  gambling. 
This  study  was  hailed  by  the  prestig- 
ious Harvard  Medical  School  publi- 
cation The  Wager  as  “a  very 
important  work  that  holds  great 
promise  for  advancing  our  under- 
standing, prevention  and  treatment 
of  gambling-related  disorders”  and 
asks  that  future  research  “address  the 
issues  of  how  much  misperceptions 
about  gambling  contribute  to  gam- 
bling problems.” 

This  direction  of  research  is  also 
identified  in  a 2001  report  for  the  Re- 
sponsible Gambling  Council  (On- 
tario) titled  “Project  Weathervane: 
Measuring  Gambling  Behaviours, 
Knowledge  and  Attitudes  in  On- 
tario.” The  report  lists  illusion  of 
control  and  predictability  as  the  two 
major  misperceptions  of  gamblers. 
The  data  collected  in  the  study 
showed  a small  but  statistically  sig- 
nificant relationship  between  knowl- 
edge level  and  responsible  behaviour 
by  gamblers,  and  the  study  recom- 
mended that  strategies  to  promote 
responsible  gambling  include  meas- 
ures to  reduce  erroneous  beliefs 
about  gambling. 

I hope  future  research  projects 
into  gambling  at  Guelph  will  take 
Prof.  Josephy’s  suggestion,  follow  the 
lead  of  McGill  and  produce  research 
results  with  a clear  potential  for  so- 
cial benefit. 

Prof.  Hugh  Whitcley 
School  of  Engineering 


Hammond 

Lectures 

Planned 

The  2002  Kenneth  Hammond 
Lectures  on  Environment, 
Energy  and  Resources  feature  a 
series  of  five  talks  focusing  on  the 
theme  “The  Human  Ecological 
Footprint.”  Sponsored  by  the 
Faculty  of  Environmental  Sciences 
and  U of  G,  the  free  lectures  begin  at 
7 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 

The  series  kicks  off  Sept.  26  with 
University  of  British  Columbia 
population  ecologist  William  Rees 
discussing  “Waking  the  Sleepwalk- 
ers — Globalization  and  Sustain- 
ability: Conflict  or  Convergence.” 
Next  up  is  Brad  Stelfoxof  Forem 
Technologies  in  Alberta,  who  will 
focus  on  “Alberta’s  Boreal  Forest:  A 
Landscape  in  Transition.  Implica- 
tions for  Sustainable  Landscape  and 
Land  Use”  Oct.  3.  On  Oct.  10,  the 
topic  is  “Footprints  of  Sacred  and 
Profane  Human  Acts  in  the  Waters 
of  the  Toronto  Region”  with  retired 
University  of  Toronto  zoologist 
Henry  Regier.  Wes  Jackson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Land  Institute,  examines 
“Agriculture:  The  Primary  Envi- 
ronmental Challenge  of  This  Cen- 
tury” Oct.  17.  The  series  wraps  up 
Oct.  24  with  Tom  Adams,  executive 
director  of  the  Energy  Probe  Re- 
search Foundation,  exploring  “Eco- 
logical Footprints  and  Economic 
Scars:  Lessons  From  Electricity.” 
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More  ‘New  Opportunities’  at  U of  G 


CFI  support  aims  to  launch  careers  of  new  talented  faculty 


Nine  U of  G faculty  have 
“New  Opportunities”  to 
conduct  innovative  research  in 
nuclear  physics,  animal  cloning, 
cancer  therapy  and  other  cutting- 
edge  fields,  thanks  to  a $ 1.2-million 
investment  from  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation  (CFI). 

Guelph  is  among  the  39  universi- 
ties and  research  institutions  across 
Canada  that  received  a total  of  more 
than  $30  million  in  research  infra- 
structure support  this  summer.  The 
U of  G projects  fall  under  CFPs  New 
Opportunities  Fund,  designed  to 
help  launch  the  careers  of  new  tal- 
ented faculty  and  help  institutions 
recruit  scholars  of  exceptional  qual- 
ity in  priority  areas  for  research.  The 
fund  covers  40  per  cent  of  the  infra- 
structure costs  of  a project,  with  the 
remaining  coming  from  the  research 
institutions  and  private-,  public-  and 
voluntary-sector  partners. 

“This  is  truly  exciting,”  says  Prof. 
Carl  Svensson,  Physics,  who  received 
$320,000  for  a high-resolution, 
position-sensitive  gamma-ray  spec- 
trometer for  his  research  in  nuclear 
physics.  “This  is  a one-of-a-kind  de- 
vice that  will  provide  my  colleagues 
and  me  with  research  opportunities 
available  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 
Infrastructure  support  of  this  kind  is 
absolutely  essential  to  ensure  that 
Canadian  faculty  remain  at  the  inter- 
national forefront  of  innovative  re- 
search and  that  the  next  generation 


of  Canadian  scientists,  who  are  cur- 
rently our  students,  are  trained  on 
the  most  advanced  equipment  avail- 
able anywhere  in  the  world.” 

Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice- 
president  (research),  adds:  “This  im- 
portant investment  helps  advance 
our  ambition  of  becoming  a global 
pioneer  in  the  life  and  health  sci- 
ences. It  provides  vital  infrastruc- 
ture, equipment  and  technology  that 
will  help  our  talented  faculty  trans- 
form discovery  into  value  and  help 
educate  the  minds  of  tomorrow.” 


U of  G’s  other  awards  are: 
$267,890  to  Prof.  Lana  Trick,  Psy- 
chology, and  Blair  Nonnecke, 
Computing  and  Information  Sci- 
ence, for  research  on  age  differ- 
ences in  driving  behaviour  and  the 
impact  of  in-vehicle  devices  and 
intelligent  transport  systems  on 
performance. 

$125,863  to  Prof.  Shayan  Sharif, 
Pathobiology,  to  study  underlying 
mechanisms  of  genetically  regu- 
lated resistance  against  infectious 
diseases  in  domestic  animals. 


$125,052  to  Prof.  Marc  Coppo- 
lino,  Chemistry  and  Biochemis- 
try, for  research  on  cell  adhesion 
and  migration  that  will  aid  in  re- 
search on  immunological  defi- 
ciencies and  cancer. 

$124,975  to  Prof.  Xiao-Rong  Qin, 
Physics,  who  is  studying  complex 
issues  related  to  the  structural, 
electronic  and  optical  properties 
of  organic  thin  films. 

$124,100  to  Prof.  Dean  Betts,  Bio- 
medical Sciences,  to  develop 
strategies  to  improve  somatic  cell 


nuclear  transplantation  (animal 
cloning). 

$121,099  to  Prof.  Scott  Weese, 
Clinical  Studies,  to  establish  a 
laboratory  for  the  development 
and  testing  of  veterinary  probiot- 
ics or  “good  bacteria”  for  use  in 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
disease. 

$33,385  to  Prof.  Dan  Meegan, 
Psychology,  to  investigate  the  effi- 
cacy of  novel  techniques  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  neuromotor  dis- 
orders. 


TSS  Welcomes  Faculty  to  Campus 


Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS)  hosted  its 
annual  orientation  program  for  new  faculty 
at  the  end  of  August,  welcoming  57  faculty  and 
teaching  staff  from  31  departments,  the  program’s 
best  turnout  ever,  says  program  organizer  Jeanette 
McDonald  of  TSS. 

Part  of  the  University’s  overall  program  for 
new  faculty,  the  orientation  gave  participants  an 
opportunity  to  meet  faculty,  students,  staff,  and 
academic  administrators;  become  familiar  with 
the  Guelph  context  (e.g.,  undergraduate  policies 
and  procedures)  and  culture;  learn  about  research 
and  teaching  supports  on  campus;  and  develop  a 
toolbox  of  teaching  strategies  and  tips  for  the 
classroom. 

This  year  for  the  first  time,  the  University  also 
held  an  orientation  and  welcome  for  the  spouses 
and  partners  of  new  faculty.  Co-ordinated  by 


Nancy  Robinson,  Faculty  Recruitment  and  Reten- 
tion, it  attracted  12  participants  and  provided  an 
opportunity  for  networking  and  discussing  transi- 
tional needs  and  concerns. 

“Participant  feedback  has  been  very  positive 
and  has  provided  many  suggestions  to  further  en- 
hance the  program,”  Robinson  says. 

McDonald  says  the  success  of  the  orientation 
program  reflects  the  ongoing  support  provided  by 
various  faculty,  support  staff,  students  and  admin- 
istrators across  campus. 

“TSS  and  the  Office  of  Faculty  Recruitment 
and  Retention  extend  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  those 
who  provided  support  at  the  orientation  event  or 
behind  the  scenes,"  she  says.  “This  includes  the 
presenters  and  resource  fair  participants  and  the 
offices  of  the  provost,  associate  vice-president 
(academic)  and  vice-president  (research).” 


Robinson  adds  a special  thanks  to  those  who 
provided  support  for  the  launch  of  the  spousal 
orientation  — the  Arboretum,  Department  of 
Athletics,  U of  G Bookstore,  School  of  Hospitality 
and  Tourism  Management,  School  of  Literatures 
and  Performance  Studies  in  English,  University 
Club,  Bistro  6,  Bookshelf  Cafe,  College  Avenue 
Esso,  Eden  Mills  Writers’  Festival,  Guelph  Jazz 
Festival,  Manhattan  Pizza,  registered  massage 
therapist  Marcell  Meresz,  Pathways  to  Success,  the 
River  Run  Centre  and  Tangles. 

For  information  about  U of  G’s  new  faculty 
program  and  upcoming  events,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.tss.  uoguelph.ca/newfac/newfaculty.  html  or 
call  McDonald  at  Ext.  2468.  For  information 
about  faculty  recruitment  and  retention  issues, 
contact  Robinson  at  Ex:.  3098  or  n.robinson@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


•Applies  to  new  activations  only.  Offer  valid  until 
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Club  too  loud? 


Get  2 months  FREE  unlimited  2-Way  Text  Messaging: 


Buy  a cool  phone  from  TELUS  Mobility  and  get  2 
months  free  unlimited  2-Way  Text  Messaging!  Use  it 
when  you're  in  some  crazy  club  or  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  a stem  librarian.  You  can  even  use  it  to  win  cool 
prizes.  Find  out  how  at  getfresh.com.  It's  the  place  to 
go  for  a fresh  view  on  wireless.  The  future  is  friendly.^ 
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New  Voice,  Video,  Data  Network  a Canadian  First 


Campus  will  make  transition  to  new  system  over  next  three  years 


UOF  G MADE  HISTORY  this 
summer  when  it  began 
installing  an  advanced  new  voice, 
video  and  data  network  from  Cisco 
Systems  to  meet  the  needs  of 
increasing  student  enrolment  and  to 
expand  its  technological  capa- 
bilities. 

Guelph  is  the  first  Canadian  uni- 
versity to  implement  a campus-wide 
converged  Internet  Protocol  (IP) 
voice  and  data  network.  By  running 
voice,  video  and  data  over  one  net- 
work, organizations  can  reduce  ad- 
ministration costs  and  improve 
productivity  by  creating  a single 
platform  for  advanced  applications 
that  will  give  them  a competitive 
edge,  says  Ron  Elmslie,  director  of 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services. 

The  network  infrastructure  will 
replace  U of  G’s  legacy  PBX  tele- 
phone system,  which  reached  its  ca- 
pacity in  2000.  Based  on  the  Cisco 
Architecture  for  Voice,  Video  and 
Integrated  Data  (Cisco  AWID),  the 
network  will  enable  advanced  voice 
and  data  services  in  all  campus  resi- 
dences and  administrative  buildings. 
The  network  will  feature  7,000  IP 


phones  and  12,000  data  ports  across 
campus,  making  it  one  of  the  largest 
IP  telephony  installations  in  Can- 
ada. U of  G currently  has  660  IP 
phones  in  East  Residence  as  a trial. 
The  entire  campus  will  be  transi- 
tioned to  IP  telephony  over  the  next 
three  years. 

“Network  convergence  and  IP  te- 
lephony are  having  a huge  impact  on 
businesses,  governments  and  educa- 
tional institutions  around  the  world 
by  reducing  costs  and  driving  pro- 


ductivity gains,”  says  Brent  Rebus, 
vice-president,  Canadian  enterprise 
and  small  and  medium  business  op- 
erations, at  Cisco  Systems  Canada. 
“The  University  of  Guelph  is  prov- 
ing to  be  an  innovator  in  technology 
as  well  as  education,  and  will  reap 
the  benefits  of  this  forward-thinking 
approach.” 

When  U of  G’s  current  phone 
system  was  reaching  capacity  and  its 
data  network  needed  an  upgrade,  a 
campus  telecommunications  com- 


mittee was  formed  to  investigate  the 
options.  After  a thorough  review,  it 
determined  the  converged  network 
solution  from  Cisco  was  the  best  al- 
ternative. 

“The  Cisco  AWID  solution  pro- 
vided the  adaptability,  scalability 
and  long-term  cost  savings  we 
needed,”  says  Elmslie. 

“The  trial  program  at  East  Resi- 
dence has  been  an  overwhelming 
success,”  he  says.  “The  installation 
went  smoothly,  and  the  students 


adapted  to  the  new  phones  without 
any  trouble.  We  were  also  able  to  re- 
duce costs  by  only  having  to  install  a 
single  converged  network  instead  of 
separate  systems  for  voice  and  data.” 
The  ability  to  transport  voice, 
video  and  data  over  a single  network 
infrastructure  will  simplify  network 
management,  says  Elmslie.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  allowed  the  University  to 
consolidate  its  data  and  voice  areas, 
leading  to  a unified  help  centre  envi- 
ronment, he  says. 


University  to  Expand  Telephone  Services 


UOF  G WILL  BE  moving  into  the 
“five  digits"  in  January.  To 
accommodate  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  campus  phone  users 
expected  over  the  next  few  years,  all 
four-digit  telephone  extensions 
except  for  emergency/police  will 
have  the  number  five  added  to  the 
beginning. 

The  emergency/police  number 
will  continue  to  be  Ext.  2000.  Stu- 
dent residence  numbers,  already  five 
digits  beginning  with  a seven,  will  re- 


main unchanged,  as  will  the  switch- 
board number,  Ext.  0. 

News  of  the  change  was  first  an- 
nounced in  July  in  a campus-wide 
fax  and  on  the  U of  G Web  site.  “We 
wanted  to  give  the  campus  commu- 
nity as  much  notice  as  possible  to  al- 
low for  a smooth  transition,”  says 
Ron  Elmslie,  director  of  Computing 
and  Communications  Services 
(CCS).  He  asks  that  departments 
and  individuals  make  note  of  this 
change  now  and  plan  accordingly 


when  ordering  letterhead  and  busi- 
ness cards  or  developing  any  other 
printed  materials. 

Based  on  the  experiences  of  other 
Ontario  universities  in  implement- 
ing similar  changes,  CCS  is  planning 
to  convert  campus  phone  numbers 
over  the  winter  holiday,  says  Elmslie. 
Following  the  changeover,  outside 
callers  to  the  University  will  receive  a 
greeting  that  directs  them  to  first  dial 
a five  before  dialling  the  campus  ex- 
tension number. 


In  the  months  ahead,  CCS  will 
make  more  information  about  this 
service  change  available  on  its  Web 
site  at  www.uoguelph.ca/ccs  and  in 
@Guelph. 

“This  is  an  exciting  period  of 
growth  for  the  institution,”  says  pro- 
vost Alastair  Summerlee,  “but  I do 
appreciate  the  many  challenges  these 
changes  present  to  all  of  us.  I wish  to 
thank  members  of  the  University 
community  for  their  understand- 
ing.” 


Classroom  complex  more  than  25-per-cent  completed,  slated  to  open  in  fall  2003 


MORE  THAN  100  construction 
and  renovation  projects 
were  under  way  across  campus  this 
summer,  with  the  most  extensive 
work  occurring  on  sites  that  will 
house  two  of  U of  G’s  most 
ambitious  projects  — the  science 
and  classroom  complexes. 

A portion  of  Gordon  Street  was 
closed  in  late  July  for  the  installation 
of  new  power,  communication  and 
water  lines  in  preparation  for  the 
start  of  construction  this  fall  on  the 
science  complex. 

Construction  crews  also  began  a 
partial  demolition  of  the  Chemistry 
and  Microbiology  (C&M)  Building, 
says  Chris  Pickard,  U of  G’s  director 
of  planning,  engineering  and  con- 
struction. Designed  to  accommo- 
date 2,600  faculty,  staff  and 
students,  the  science  complex  will 
front  Gordon  between  Reynolds 
Walk  and  McGilvray  Street  and  will 
sit  where  the  C&M  Building  and  its 
adjacent  parking  lot  are  now. 

In  preparation  for  the  temporary 
loss  of  space  from  C&M’s  demoli- 
tion, other  buildings  on  campus  un- 
derwent renovations  designed  to 
make  up  for  these  facilities  until  the 
science  complex  is  completed. 

Several  computing  and  chemis- 
try teaching  laboratories  in  the 
MacNaughton  Building  were  reno- 
vated, and  new  facilities  were  added 
on  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the 
McLaughlin  Library.  A Mathemat- 
ics and  Statistics  Learning  Centre  is 
now  located  on  Level  3 of  the  library. 
On  Level  2,  there  is  now  College  of 
Arts  sessional  space  with  office  space 
for  part-time  academic  teaching 
support,  as  well  as  a meeting/multi- 


purpose room  to  support  the  Learn- 
ing Commons  and  library  functions. 

The  Math  and  Stats  Learning 
Centre  will  accommodate  60  stu- 
dents and,  after  completion  of  the 
science  complex,  will  become  part  of 
the  library’ s expanded  Learning 
Commons.  Chief  librarian  Michael 
Ridley  says  the  space  for  College  of 
Arts  sessional  faculty  was  much- 
needed  and  will  accommodate  a sig- 
nificant number  of  these  faculty  and 
their  students.  There  will  be  distinct 
academic  advantages  to  having  aca- 
demic support  available  in  the  li- 
brary, he  says. 

“The  renovations  are  all  part  of 
the  library’s  overall  strategy  to  create 
flexible  learning  space  for  students,” 
says  Ridley.  “The  actual  space  was 
well-designed  and  integrates  well 
with  developing  support  in  the  li- 
brary.” 

Pickard  says  the  science  complex 
will  go  to  tender  this  fall,  and  once  a 
builder  is  selected,  the  project’s  first 
phase  will  begin  with  the  construc- 
tion of  teaching  labs. 


Meanwhile,  work  on  the  class- 
room complex  is  progressing  well, 
says  Angelo  Gismondi,  project  man- 
ager for  both  the  science  and  class- 
room complexes.  The  project  is  now 
more  than  25-per-cent  complete, 
and  faculty  and  students  returning  to 
campus  this  fall  will  see  the  new 
building’s  outline.  Slated  to  open  in 
fall  2003  in  the  heart  of  the  campus 
off  Branion  Plaza,  the  classroom 
complex  will  provide  lecture  space 
for  some  1,500  students  from  all  col- 
leges in  state-of-the-art  facilities. 

In  the  MacKinnon  Building, 
seven  classrooms  on  the  second  floor 
and  a hallway  were  completely  reno- 
vated, with  new  lighting,  carpeting, 
paint  and  the  addition  of  computer 
docking  stations.  In  addition,  Teach- 
ing Support  Services  has  installed  a 
service  depot  in  MacKinnon  to  assist 
faculty  better  with  technology  needs. 

At  Johnston  Hall,  returning  stu- 
dents are  being  welcomed  by  a 
much-improved  lobby  and  re- 
vamped residence  corridors  on  the 
third  and  fourth  floors.  Old  carpet- 


ing was  removed  from  the  lobby,  and 
new  paint,  light  fixtures  and  a more 
visible  reception  desk  were  added.  At 
the  same  time,  renovations  in  the 
Landscape  Architecture  Building 
have  been  completed  so  that  faculty, 
staff  and  students  in  the  School  of 
Environmental  Design  and  Rural 
Development  can  be  located  in  con- 
tiguous space.  In  a series  of  carefully 
integrated  moves,  faculty  from  the 
School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music  have 
moved  into  space  vacated  in  John- 
ston Hall. 

In  Zavitz  Hall,  a darkroom  was 
created  to  serve  students  in  the  fine 
art  program.  And  visitors  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Registrarial  Services  will  note 
that  the  office  has  also  been  redes- 
igned to  provide  better  service  to  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff. 

Pickard  adds  that  much-needed 
maintenance,  repairs  and  upgrades 
were  also  initiated  over  the  summer. 
These  included  fire  alarm  upgrades 
in  a number  of  buildings,  including 
Macdonald  Hall,  Blackwood  Hall 
and  the  family  housing  complex  at 


78  College  Ave. 

Emergency  showers  in  the  Bovey 
and  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
buildings  were  converted  to  tepid 
water.  Pickard  says  this  work  is  part 
of  an  ongoing  program  to  have 
emergency  showers  at  a comfortable 
water  temperature. 

In  the  University  Centre,  the  ex- 
haust system  for  Centre  Six  was 
completely  overhauled  to  bring  it  up 
to  current  fire  and  building  codes,  he 
adds.  In  Centre  Six  itself,  room  was 
made  in  the  food  court  for  a new 
Subway  submarine  sandwich  coun- 
ter across  from  Williams  Coffee.  The 
Taco  Bell  outlet  was  removed,  and  a 
Taco  Bell  Express  will  be  built  next 
summer,  says  Dave  Boeckner,  direc- 
tor of  Hospitality  Services. 

Some  other  projects  that  began 
over  the  summer  and  will  continue 
this  fall  are  the  renovation  and  ex- 
pansion of  OVC’s  Small-Animal 
Clinic  and  improvements  to  enhance 
safety  in  Parking  Lot  18  at  College 
Avenue  and  Dundas  Lane. 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


OVC  Reports  Confirmed  Cases 
of  West  Nile  Virus  in  Horses 


The  Ontario  Veterinary  College 
has  received  confirmation  of 
the  West  Nile  virus  in  three  horses  it 
had  recently  admitted  to  the 
Large-Animal  Clinic.  The  horses 
were  euthanized  shortly  after  their 
arrival. 

The  risk  of  transmission  of  West 
Nile  virus  from  affected  horses  to 


people  is  negligible,  says  OVC  acting 
dean  Jill  McCutcheon,  a professor  of 
pathobiology.  There  are  no  reports 
of  transmission  of  West  Nile  virus 
directly  from  animals  to  people,  and 
no  evidence  that  the  virus  can  be 
transmitted  directly  between  mam- 
mals. 

Staff  in  OVC  are  trained  to  deal 


with  all  types  of  infectious  diseases, 
and  standard  hygienic  precautions 
that  are  already  in  place  will  decrease 
any  risks  even  further,  she  says. 

Although  West  Nile  virus  is  an 
emerging  disease  in  Ontario’s  horse 
population,  hundreds  of  cases  have 
been  dealt  with  in  the  United  States, 
and  26  horses  in  Manitoba  have 


tested  positive. 

OVC  is  also  awaiting  test  results 
on  several  other  horses  that  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Large-Animal  Clinic 
exhibiting  symptoms  related  to  West 
Nile  virus,  says  McCutcheon.  Some 
of  those  horses  were  subsequently 
euthanized,  but  several  others  were 
treated  and  released. 
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TILE  GIVES  ANY 
ROOM  A MAKEOVER 

• All  the  latest  styles  & trends  • 

WITH  THE  SELECTION  OF  TILES, 
STUNNING  BORDERS  AND 
ACCENT  PIECES,  YOU  CAN 
CREATE  YOUR  UNIQUE  DESIGN! 

"Quality  and  Craftsmanship  are 
a Family  Tradition” 


Homecoming 
Sept.  20  and  21 


UOF  G WELCOMES  alumni  back 
to  campus  Sept.  20  and  21  to 
celebrate  Homecoming  Weekend 
2002.  The  weekend  kicks  off  Friday 
night  with  the  annual  Gryphon  Hall 
of  Fame  Dinner  at  6:30  p.m.  at  the 
Athletics  Centre.  Call  Janis 
Macpherson  at  Ext.  6133  for  ticket 
information. 

Saturday  begins  with  a continen- 
tal breakfast  for  alumni  at  8:30  a.m. 
at  Alumni  House  and  the  annual 
swim  meet  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  at 
the  Athletics  Centre.  Next  up  is  the 
annual  Glory  Bowl  at  10  a.m.,  fea- 
turing alumni  Gryphon  football 
players  paying  a return  visit  to  the 
campus  gridiron.  A luncheon  for 
former  players,  coaches  and  friends 
of  Guelph  football  will  follow. 

At  noon,  all  U of  G alumni  and 
friends  are  invited  to  join  the  classes 


of  2000,  2001  and  2002  for  a compli- 
mentary lunch  at  the  second  annual 
Chili-Fest  at  Alumni  House.  Regis- 
tration is  required  by  calling  Ext. 
6544  or  sending  e-mail  to  alumni@ 
uoguelph.ca  by  Sept.  13. 

Kickoff  time  for  the  annual 
Homecoming  football  game  is  2 p.m. 
at  Alumni  Stadium,  with  the  Guelph 
Gryphons  taking  on  the  Ottawa  Gee- 
Gees.  Tickets  are  $7  general,  $5  for 
seniors  and  alumni,  $3  for  students 
and  $1  for  children  under  12. 

After  the  game,  the  Wellness  Cen- 
tre celebrates  its  10th  anniversary 
with  an  open  house  from  5 to  7 p.m. 
in  the  Powell  Building. 

The  day  wraps  up  with  a Home- 
coming Pub  from  9 p.m.  to  1 a.m.  at 
the  Bullring. 

For  full  details,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.alumni.uoguelph.ca. 


Scottish  Traditions 
Focus  of  Colloquium 


Nothing  says  “Scotland” 
more  than  kilts,  bagpipes  and 
William  “Braveheart”  Wallace.  But 
how  did  these  emblems  and  heroes 
come  to  symbolize  Scotland?  That’s 
the  topic  of  U of  G’s  semi-annual 
Scottish  studies  colloquium  Sept.  28 
at  OVC’s  Lifelong  Learning  Centre. 

“(Rc-)Inventing  the  Scottish 
Tradition”  is  the  theme  of  the  con- 
ference, which  will  feature  keynote 
speaker  Graeme  Morton  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  discussing  Wil- 
liam Wallace  at  3 p.m.  Other 
speakers  include  Ian  Maitland 
Hume  of  Edinburgh  discussing 
“Tartan  and  the  Kilt  — Symbols  of 
the  Past  or  Present?”  at  9:45  a.m., 
followed  by  David  Wilson  of  the 


University  of  Toronto  exploring 
“The  Celtic  Myth  in  Scott’s  Waver- 
ley.”  A 1 p.m.  panel  discussion  will 
focus  on  “Medieval  and  Early  Mod- 
ern Scotland.” 

The  U of  G Library’s  annual  book 
sale  of  copies  from  its  Scottish  collec- 
tion will  take  place  at  the  conference 
venue. 

The  conference  fee  is  $36  general, 
$25  for  seniors  and  members  of  the 
Scottish  Studies  Foundation.  Be- 
cause lunch  is  provided,  advance 
registration  is  recommended  by 
Sept.  13.  To  register,  contact  June 
Pearson  at  Ext.  3093  or  jpear- 
son@uoguelph.ca.  For  more  infor- 
mation, visit  the  Web  site  www. 
uoguelph.ca/history/scotstudy. 


Nominees  Sought 
for  Honorary  Degrees 


Anew  standing  committee  on  honorary  degrees 
established  by  Senate  last  year  is  mandated  to 
encourage  the  submission  of  nominations  from  a wide 
range  of  campus  constituencies  and  to  develop  a slate  of 
nominees  at  least  once  a year  for  Senate’s  consideration. 

The  slate  forwarded  to  Senate  is  to  be  balanced 
among  a broad  range  of  categories  of  achievement,  in- 
cluding scholarly  endeavours,  professions,  the  arts,  serv- 
ice to  the  larger  community  or  long-standing 
contributions  of  significant  merit  to  the  University,  as 


well  as  a balance  of  individuals  representing  diversity. 

Nominations  may  be  submitted  to  the  committee 
through  the  Senate  Office  at  any  time  and  by  any  mem- 
ber or  constituent  group  of  the  University.  The  commit- 
tee will  be  meeting  later  this  fall  to  consider  any 
nominations  received  by  Oct.  31. 

Nomination  forms  and  guidelines  are  available  from 
the  Senate  Office.  Those  interested  in  submitting  a 
nomination  should  contact  Senate  secretary  Irene  Birrell 
at  i.birrell@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  Ext.  6758. 


Conference  on  Canadian 
Cuisine  Comes  to  Campus 


Canada’s  most  talented  and 
celebrated  food  professionals 
will  gather  in  Guelph  Oct.  4 to  6 for 
Cuisine  Canada’s  “Northern 
Bounty  V”  food  and  beverages 
conference.  “The  Many  Faces  and 
Flavours  of  Canada”  is  the  theme  of 
this  national  conference  being  held 
at  U of  G and  the  Holiday  Inn. 

Cuisine  Canada  was  founded  in 
1995  by  Canadian  leaders  in  the 
food  and  beverage  industries  to 


promote  the  growth  and  study  of 
Canada’s  food  culture. 

The  conference  consists  of  tours, 
workshops,  information  sessions 
and  meals  prepared  by  award- 
winning chefs.  Seminars  will  ex- 
plore topics  such  as  how  to  ensure 
organic  food  is  meeting  consumer 
standards,  food  safety,  hemp  as  a 
modern  superfood,  how  new  immi- 
grants have  influenced  Canadian 
cooking,  and  nutraceuticals  and 


functional  foods. 

Workshop  topics  include  "Better 
Than  Gold:  Traditional  Foods  of  the 
First  Nations,”  “The  Antique  Cook- 
book Roadshow,”  “The  Canadian 
Sweet  Tooth,”  “Pairing  of  Food  and 
Wine,”  and  “So  You  Want  to  Publish 
a Cookbook?” 

For  more  information  or  to  regis- 
ter, call  the  Office  of  Open  Learning  at 
767-5000  or  visit  the  Web  site 
www.cuisinecanada.ca. 


Certificate  Program  Launched 


Rather  than  take  employees 
away  from  their  jobs  to  gain 
new  skills,  U of  G is  offering  a 
certificate  in  sales  and  marketing  for 
agricultural  professionals  to  enhance 
opportunities  right  in  the  workplace. 

The  three  courses  that  make  up 
the  certificate  offered  through  the 
Office  of  Open  Learning  are  con- 
ducted online.  Instead  of  assign- 
ments based  on  fictional  scenarios, 
the  courses  use  situations  students 
encounter  at  work  to  illustrate 
course  concepts. 


“Work-related  assignments  will 
ask  the  students  to  do  something  or 
look  for  something  while  they’re  car- 
rying out  sales  and  marketing  activi- 
ties in  their  business, " says  Prof.  Tom 
Funk,  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business,  who  is  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s online  MBA  in  agriculture 
program  and  helped  create  the  cer- 
tificate program.  “It  appeals  to  agri- 
cultural companies  because  they  can 
have  their  staff  trained  in  sales  and 
marketing  on  the  job  without  incur- 
ring travel  costs  and  with  minimal 


disruptions  to  their  normal  work 
activities." 

Virginia  Gray,  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Open  Learning,  adds  that  e- 
ieaming  “is  becoming  increasingly 
important  as  an  effective  and  con- 
venient training  tool,  giving  compa- 
nies access  to  highly  specialized  and 
cost-effective  training  programs  for 
their  employees.” 

For  more  information  about  the 
certificate  program,  call  Ext.  5000  or 
visit  the  Web  site  wwwAgriSale- 
sAndMarketing.com. 


Research  Chairs  to  Two 

Continued  from  page  1 


tries,  purification  of  nutraceuticals 
and  pharmaceuticals,  and  animal 
and  human  immunotherapy.  Tradi- 
tionally, such  applications  have  re- 
lied on  antibodies  from  animals,  a 
source  that  is  hampered  by  low 
yields,  high  costs  and  ethical  con- 
cerns, he  says. 

His  research  is  also  supported  by 
NSERC,  the  National  Research 
Council  (NRC),  Agriculture  and 
Agri-Food  Canada  (AAFC)  and  die 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  as  well  as  industrial  partners 
Toxin  Alert  and  SynX  Pharma. 


“This  support  is  allowing  us  to 
collaborate  with  a team  of  outstand- 
ing scientists,  including  Roger 
MacKenzie  of  NRC  and  Jim  Brandle 
of  the  AAFC,  experts  in  antibody  en- 
gineering and  molecular  farming,  re- 
spectively,” says  Hall.  “Our  team 
goal  is  to  establish  Canada  as  a major 
centre  for  R8cD  related  to  recombi- 
nant antibody  technology  and  a 
commercial  source  for  high-quality 
plantibodies  for  use  in  the  environ- 
ment and  health  industries." 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


HOME  CLEAN  HOME 


• CARPETS 

• UPHOLSTERY 
■ AREA  RUGS 

• AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 


RESIDENTIAL  " COMMERCIAL 


836-7340 
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More  than 
1100  Locations 
Worldwide 


Independently 
owned  means 
outstanding 
service 


• Personal,  Group  and  Business  Travel 

• Air,  Car,  Hotel,  Train.  Cruise  & Insurance 

• 24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 

• Disney  College  ot  Knowledge  Specialists 

• Holland  Travel  Professionals 

• Vacation  Installment  Plan 

UAI5U1BE 

Golding  Travel  Ltd. 

South  City  Centre 

304  STONE  ROAD  WEST  - GUELPH 

(519)  836-4940 


Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  see  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 
♦ Reading  and  Writing  before  Grade  One 
*Low  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 
♦ Strong  Academics  - Math , Geometry , 
Geography,  Botany,  Culture  and  more 
♦ French , Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 
♦For  children  2.5  years  to  Grade  Six 

Come  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Aye.  Guelph 
mvw3.svmpatico.ca/guelphmontessorischool/ 

519-836-3810 


f0%  off  Books  — 
f0%  wore  for  Y0 0! 

iREWARDS  saving  cards 
1/2  price  for  students 

from  September  1st  to  September  30th 


Get  10%  off  regularly  priced 
books  and  Bargain  books' 

■ IREWARDS  points  good 
towards  rewards  vouchers" 

’ And  lots  more  when  you  join 
iREWARDS  at  any  Indigo, 
Chapters  or  Coles. 


Chapters 

Indigo 

Hunks  Mumi  it.  mure 

COLES 

www.chapters.ca 

www.indigo.ca 

the  uiiok  miru; 

It  pays 

to  work  with  the 
Canadian  Forces. 


If  you  have,  or  are  pursuing  a degree 
recognized  by  a Canadian  university 
in  engineering  or  in  one  of  these 
specific  sciences: 

• Controls  and  Instrumentation 

• Mathematics 

• Physics 

• Computer  Science 

• Applied  Science 

• Oceanography 

Then  you  may  be  eligible  for  one 
of  the  following: 

Graduates  can  receive  a $ 40,000 
recruitment  bonus  and  guaranteed 
employment; 

or 

Students  can  receive  a salary, 
paid  tuition,  books  and  guaranteed 
employment  upon  graduation. 


For  more  information,  call  us, 
visit  our  Web  site  or  come  to  one 
of  our  recruiting  centres. 


Strong.  Proud. 

Today's  Canadian  Forces. 

www.forces.gc.ca 
1 800  856-8488 


Regular  and  Reserve 


Canada 


Travailler  pour  les 
Forces  canadiennes. 


?a  payei 


Si  vous  etes  titulaire  d'un  diplome,  ou  en 
voie  d'obtenir  un  diplome  reconnu  par  une 
universite  canadienne  en  ingenierie  ou 
dans  un  de  ces  domaines  scientifiques  : 

• controle  et  instrumentation 

• mathematiques 

• physique 

• sciences  informatiques 

• sciences  appliquees 

• oceanographie 

Vous  pourriez  etre 
admissible  a : 

Les  diplomes  peuvent  recevoir  une 
indemnite  de  recrutement  de  40  000$ 
et  un  emploi  garanti; 
ou 

Les  etudiants  peuvent  recevoir  un 
salaire,  des  frais  de  scolarite  et  manuels 
payes,  ainsi  qu’un  emploi  garanti  apres 
la  graduation. 

Pour  plus  d'information,  appelez- 
nous,  visitez  notre  site  Web  ou 
rendez-vous  dans  un  centre  de 
recrutement. 


Decouvrez  vos  forces 
dans  les  Forces  canadiennes. 

www.forces.gc.ca 
1 800  856-8488 


i+i 


National  Defense 
Defence  nationale 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 


www.staebler.com 


INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

Your  Group  Discountl 

Waterloo 
Insurance 

www.economlcailnsuranco.com 
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FOR  SALE 


1991  Honda  Accord  EXR,  205,000 
kilometres,  second  owner  since 
1994,  as  is,  Ext.  3508. 


1998  Mazda  B2500  pickup,  black, 
79,000  km,  professional  undercoat- 
ing, excellent  condition,  send  e-mail 
to  jboulter@uoguelph.ca. 


1996  Subaru  Legacy  station  wagon, 
five-speed,  forest  green,  certified, 
excellent  condition,  150,000  km, 
Doug,  836-0277  after  6 p.m.  or 
weekends. 


Computer:  AMD  166  processor, 
2GB  hard  drive,  32MB  RAM,  4MB 
video  card,  CD-ROM,  56K  modem, 
13-inch  monitor,  send  e-mail  to  bal- 
brigh@uoguelph.ca. 


Four-bedroom  family  home  on 
half-acre  lot,  2,700  square  feet,  fam- 
ily room  with  wood-burning  fire- 
place, 2 Vi  baths,  double  oversized 
garage,  north  of  Guelph,  821-1493. 


Master  bedroom  bunk  bed,  black, 
single  mattress  and  double  futon, 
excellent  condition,  Laura  or  Chris, 
836-3771. 


1989  Isuzu  Trooper  4x4,  four  cylin- 
ders, new  tires  and  exhaust,  CD 
player,  excellent  condition,  Dale, 
905-335-1486  or  dalecsmith@hot- 
mail.com. 


Raite  8x  DVD  ROM  drive  with 
cables  and  power  DVD  CD-ROM: 
generic  56K  modem;  Lexmark  z51 
printer,  CD,  photo  cartridge,  colour 
cartridge,  rculver@uoguelph.ca. 


Maytag  washing  machine,  Inglis 
dryer,  excellent  condition, 
767-9278. 


Solid  three-drawer  office  desk,  dark 
grey  finish:  three-cushion  chester- 
field, beige  and  brown;  TV  stand; 
kitchen  table  and  chairs,  chrome; 
coffee  table;  two  end  tables,  TV 
antenna,  14-foot  span,  Ext.  3561  or 
821-5412  weekday  evenings. 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  townhouse  on 
Dovercliffe  Road,  central  air,  three 
parking  spaces,  close  to  bus  stop, 
walking  trail,  park,  schools  and  cam- 
pus, $1,200  a month  plus  utilities, 
available  immediately,  Gene  or  Mei, 
767-1359. 


Three-bedroom  house,  centrally 
located,  restored  interior  with  pine 
and  oak  floors,  modern  eat-in 
kitchen  with  dishwasher,  micro- 
wave,  gas  fireplace,  mature  non- 
smoking professional  person  or  cou- 
ple without  children  or  pets,  $ 1 ,200  a 
month  inclusive,  first  and  last 
months’  rent  required,  available 
early  January  to  late  April,  836-7807 
or  kenmullen99@hotmail.com. 


Two-bedroom  furnished  condo, 
ensuite  laundry,  balcony,  covered 
parking,  pool,  all  amenities,  avail- 
able Oct.  1 for  long  or  short  term, 
$1,200  a month  inclusive,  821-1534. 


Room  for  rent  in  five-bedroom 
house  south  of  University,  close  to 
bus  stop,  four  baths,  non-smokers, 
no  pets,  suitable  for  female,  $430  a 
month  inclusive,  available  immedi- 
ately, 763-2676  or  kthoms01@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Room  in  home  to  share  with  four 
females  and  one  male,  two  minutes 
to  downtown,  available  from  Sep- 
tember to  April,  $350  a month,  lraiz- 
man@uoguelph.ca  or  m_ms27@ 
hotmail.com. 


Two-bedroom  third-floor  pent- 
house apartment  in  heritage  stone 
home  on  Barber  Avenue,  1,000 
square  feet,  quiet  setting  on  one  acre, 
parking,  no  pets,  $995  a month  plus 
utilities,  available  in  September,  ref- 
erences required,  824-1773. 


200 1 Ford  Focus  for  short-term  lease 
available  now  to  Jan.  1,  2003,  five- 
speed  manual,  only  15,000  km, 
767-1244. 


WANTED 


Treadmill  in  good  condition,  no 
bells  or  whistles  necessary,  just  speed 
and  elevation;  also  weight  machine 
or  machines,  Ext.  3721  or  837-1732. 


Shared  living  accommodations  for 
second-year  female  student  from 
January  to  April  2003,  willing  to  live 
anywhere  near  a bus  route  and  pref- 
erably within  walking  distance  of 
downtown  and/or  University,  send 
e-mail  to  Jen  at  jkildelu@uoguelph. 
ca  until  Sept.  15. 


One-  or  two-bedroom  apartment  or 
house  for  Dec.  1 (flexible)  near 
downtown  for  responsible,  non- 
smoking professional  couple,  will 
pay  up  to  $800  a month,  lease  OK, 
references  available,  780-0546. 


Chest  freezer,  Tanya,  837-4806. 


Moped,  running  or  not,  Nick, 
836-7506  or  nickthegreat@rogers. 
com. 


AVAILABLE 


Live-in  pet/house-sitter,  responsible 
non-smoking  couple  available  Dec. 
1 for  short-  or  long-term  live-in  pet 
care  and  house-sitting,  experienced 
with  excellent  references,  Ext.  2686. 


■9E  realty  specialists  Inc. 

s 837-1300 


Milte  Hsilley 

Sides  Kc|>rc.sciUu(ivc 


Mike's. 


Walk  to  the  University  and  Downtown  Guelph  - S159.900 

This  two-bcdroom  condo  apartment  is  maintained  in  meticulous 
condition  offering  a balcony,  central  air.  master  bedroom  ensuite. 
open  plan  living  room  and  dining  room  and  is  located  in  a small 
eight-unit  building  close  to  parks  and  riverside.  Underground 
parking  and  visitor  spaces.  The  attractive  low  rise  security 
building  is  professionall^maintai^ 

(519)  821-2005. 


Photos  at  ww w.guelph-rcalestiite.ca 


West  End  Three-Bedroom  Condo  - 1 18,900 

Early  closing  with  this  condo.  Close  to  the  mall,  buses  and 
expressway.  Walkout  basement,  attached  garage,  hardwood  floors 
Call  me  for  my  “Condo  Buyer’s  Package.”  Details  of  Guelph 
Condos  available  as  well  as  Townhouscs  and  Apartments.  All 
price  ranges.  Details  on  how  to  finance.  Discounted  interest  rates 
and  cash  backs.  Call  Mike  at  (519)  821-2005 
TRICIA’S  HOME  FROM  HER  TRAVELS!  (519)  837-2457. 

An  Absolute  Gem  - County-Like  Lot  - Edge  of  Fergus 

This  three-bedroom  sidesplit  is  in  immaculate  condition.  Huge 
living  room  with  separate  dining  room  and  family  room.  Finished 
basement  and  office.  Many  upgrades,  including  central  air.  and 
beautifully  decorated.  The  rear  patio  and  deck  surrounded  by  a 
gardener's  delight.  Close  to  town  with  a country'  atmosphere. 
Listed  at  $194,900.  Call  Mike's  Home  Office  at  (519)  821-2005. 
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You  Can  Save  $$$  - Selling  or  Buying  - Call  Mike 


A Musical 

Music  and  Lyrics  by  Joey  Miller  / Book  by  Grahame  Woods 
October  9-12  at  8:00  pm  Adult  $25  / Senior  $ 23  / |^rrM 
October  10  Matinee  al  2:00  pm  I $21  / iTranl  du  Maurier  Pteatre 
This  stunning  new  musical  follows  the  journey  of  three  remarkable  war 
brides  who  marry  Canadian  soldiers  during  Mbrld  Vfar  II  and  come  to 
Canada  to  start  a new  life.  Produced  by  Theatre  Aquarius. 

SronotEDBt  Hmu  Sronsot- 

llflflDtSj  Guelph  Mduxky 

Arana  MaglMs) 

By  Dan  Needles  Starring  Rod  Beattie 
Wednesday,  October  16  at  8:00  pm  Adult  $29  / 1— pjaui 
Part  I of  the  hilarious  series  of  stage  comedies  about 
stockbroker  turned  farmer,  Walt  Wingfield.  Sit  back  and  laugh 
as  Walt  wrestles  with  recalcitrant  horses,  nurses  an  ailing  duck 
and  flouts  a planting  deadline  his  neighbours  won't  let  him 
miss,  all  in  his  first  season  on  the  farm.  mbs 


River  Run  Centre 

Box  Office  519.763.3000  / Order  Online  www.riverrun.guelph.on.ca 


e sure  to  enjoy | 
your  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day. 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more  clearly. =3 


Canvision  Optical 

666  Woolwich  Street  __  _ 

Guelph,  ON  N1H7G5  700-7676 


«Aaf 

Free  Ticket  & Brochure  Delivery 
To  AU  UoiG  Departments 

Corporate  Rate  Hotel  Program 

Corporate  Rate  Car  Rentals 


Corporate  Care  Program. 
24  Hour  Emergency  Servii 

Senior  Corporate 
Consultants 


gu] 

519)  763  3520  or  1 

10  Paisley  St.  # 8 Guelph  Ontario 


278  9990 

Om.  Reg.  NBR  0271 634 1 
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MARKET — 


IMskfrMiMrUMn... 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Turkey  Breast  Paimesan 
• Gallic  4 Parmesan  Mashed  Potatoes 
• Glazed  Carrots  S Cashews 
» Stommade  Chicken  Noodle  Soup 

•nrest  feed  po 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Kortrfght  )uat  off  tha  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 
Mon. .Wat  »-7  ___  ...  . 

“ M 763-2284 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon 
walk  Sept.  15  focuses  on  “Wilderness 
Detectives.”  Walks  leave  from  the 
J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m. 
Suggested  donation  is  $3  per  person. 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary  holds  its 
annual  plant  sale  Sept.  14  from  9 
a.m.  to  3 p.m.  at  the  R.J.  Hilton  Cen- 
tre on  College  Avenue  East. 


LECTURES 


Third  Age  Learning-Guelph 
launches  its  30th  season  of  lectures 
for  retired  people  Sept.  25,  offering  a 
Wednesday  morning  series  on 
“Luminaries  and  Legacies  of  the  20* 1,‘ 
Century”  and  a Wednesday  after- 
noon series  on  “The  Materials  of 
Music.”  (A  Thursday  morning  series 
is  sold  out.)  Sessions  run  at  10  a.m. 
and  1:30  p.m.  at  the  Arboretum 
Centre.  Cost  of  each  series  is  $20; 
individual  tickets  can  be  purchased 
at  the  door  if  space  is  available. 


NOTICES 


An  information  session  for  students 
interested  in  participating  in  the 
next  Canadian  Field  Studies  in 
Africa  Program  in  Kenya  will  be  held 
Sept.  26  at  5 p.m.  in  Graham  Hall 
3301.  For  more  information,  contact 
Prof.  Vince  Souza-Machado  at  Ext. 


2585  or  vmachado@uoguelph.ca  or 
visit  the  Web  site  www.lan- 
gara.bc.ca/africa. 


U of  G employees  are  reminded  that 
the  validation  stickers  on  University 
ID  cards  became  void  Sept.  8.  New 
stickers  can  be  obtained  from 
department  secretaries  or  adminis- 
trative assistants. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering 
classes  in  relaxation  and  stress  man- 
agement skills,  beginning  Sept.  24  at 
5:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1708.  For  more 
information,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.uoguelph.ca/~ksomers  or 
leave  a message  at  Ext.  2662. 


The  U of  G Christian  Forum  is  again 
sponsoring  a Christian  education 
program  called  “Alpha.”  It  begins 
Sept.  18  at  5:30  p.m.  in  UC  103  with 
the  topic  “Christianity:  Boring, 
Untrue  and  Irrelevant?”  A pizza  sup- 
per will  be  provided.  For  informa- 
tion or  to  register,  call  Ext.  8423. 


A group  meets  Fridays  at  8 a.m.  in 
HAFA  243  to  discuss  the  connection 
between  work  and  spirituality.  This 
semester’s  focus  is  on  David  Whyte’s 
book  Crossing  the  Unknown  Sea: 
Work  as  a Pilgrimage  of  Identity. 
Open  to  all  faculty  and  staff,  the 
group  is  co-ordinated  by  Lucy  Reid 
of  the  Multi-Faith  Resource  Centre. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Alastair  Wilson,  Zoology,  is 
Sept.  12  at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 
The  thesis  is  “Evolution  and  Deter- 
mination of  Phenotype  in  Salmonid 
Fishes:  Inferences  From  Molecular 
Markers  in  the  Absence  of  Pedigree.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Moira  Ferguson. 


The  final  examination  of  Tracy 
Cocivera,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  is  Sept. 
13  at  1 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  227.  The 
thesis  is  “Influence  in  Organizations: 
Testing  an  Integrative  Model  of 
Agents’  Decision-Making  Processes 
for  Selecting  Tactics.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Brian  Earn. 


The  final  examination  of  D.V.Sc. 
candidate  Ramanathan  Kasiman- 
ickam,  Population  Medicine,  is  Sept. 
17  at  8:30  a.m.  in  Clinical  Studies 
1434.  The  thesis  is  “Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  of  Subclinical  Endome- 
tritis in  Postpartum  Dairy  Cows.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Walter  Johnson. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Bethany  Uttaro,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  Sept.  17  at  1:15 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141.  The  thesis  is  “Physical  and 
Subjective  Evaluation  of  Meat  Qual- 
ity.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Howard 
Swatland. 


The  final  examination  of  Jubilea 
Mansell,  an  MA  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  is  Sept. 
19  at  10:30  a.m.  in  MacKinnon  230. 
The  thesis  is  “Developmental 
Changes  in  Parents’  Use  of  Miscue 
Feedback  During  Book  Reading.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Mary  Ann  Evans. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Marina  Steele,  Pathobiology,  is 
Sept.  23  at  9:30  a.m.  in  OVC  1713. 
The  thesis  is  “Characterization  of  the 
Hippurate  Hydrolase  Enzyme  of 
Campylobacter  jejuni."  The  advisers 
are  Prof.  Carlton  Gyles  and  Joseph 
Odumeru. 


The  final  examination  of  Jeffrey 
Aramini,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Population  Medi- 
cine, is  Sept.  26  at  9:30  a.m.  in  OVC 
1715.  The  thesis  is  “The  Use  of 
Temporal-Spatial  Analyses  in  the 
Epidemiological  Investigation  of 
Endemic  and  Epidemic  Water- 
Borne  Gastroenteritis.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Jeff  Wilson. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Vlad  Zamlynny,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  is  Sept.  26  at  2 p.m.  in 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  370. 
The  thesis  is  “Electrochemical  and 
Spectroscopic  Studies  of  Pyridine 
Surfactants  of  the  Gold-Electrolyte 
Interface.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Jacek 
Lipkowski. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  is  again 
offering  hands-on  training  in  learn- 
ing technologies  used  specifically  for 
teaching.  The  workshops  are 
designed  for  faculty,  sessional 
instructors,  teaching  assistants, 
instructional  staff  or  those  involved 
in  designing  courses  and  developing 
teaching-related  materials.  Sessions 
slated  for  September  include  “Learn- 
ing Technologies  101”  Sept.  16, 
“WebCT  Advanced  Series:  Session  I 
— The  Gradebook”  Sept.  18, 
“Teaching  With  PowerPoint:  The 
Basics”  Sept.  19  and  "Producing 
Quality  Video  for  Teaching”  Sept. 
23.  Detailed  workshop  descriptions 
and  prerequisites  can  be  found  on 
the  Web  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 
Online  registration  is  required. 


Guelph  and  Wellington  County 
Master  Gardeners  are  accepting  new 
applicants.  If  you’re  interested  in 
joining,  leave  a message  at  Ext.  6714. 


Blood  donor  clinics  will  be  held  Sept. 
12  and  Oct.  10  from  1 to  8 p.m.  at 
Harpo’s  Banquet  Centre,  89  Dawson 
Rd.,  and  Sept.  21  and  Oct.  19  from  9 
a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at  the  OMAF  Building, 

1 Stone  Rd.  W.  To  book  an  appoint- 
ment or  for  more  information,  call 
1-888-2  DONATE. 


The  best  deals 
on  campus  aren't  always 
on  campus^ 
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LOCAL  TELEPHONE  ACCESS 
WIRELESS 

HIGH  SPEED  INTERNET 
PHONE  SERVICES 

240  Silvercreek  Pkwy  #4,  (519)  821-8333  Stone  Road  Mall,  (519)  821-3792 
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College  of  Arts  Honours  Three  for  Teaching 

Historians,  philosopher  earn  kudos  for  excellence  in  the  classroom 


Prof.  Elizabeth  Ewan  and  PhD  candidate  Rob  Falconer  both  receive  top  marks  from  their  students. 

PHOTOS  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


The  College  of  Arts  honoured 
three  teachers  for  their 
achievements  in  the  classroom  at  a 
ceremony  Sept.  17. 

Teaching  excellence  awards  went 
to  Prof.  Elizabeth  Ewan,  History;  ses- 
sional instructor  Chris  diCarlo,  Phi- 
losophy; and  graduate  teaching 


assistant  Rob  Falconer,  a PhD  candi- 
date in  the  Department  of  History. 

“These  awards  indicate  just  how 
seriously  we  take  teaching  as  part  of 
the  mission  of  the  college,”  says  dean 
Jacqueline  Murray.  “They  recognize 
excellence,  they  recognize  individual 
achievement  and  they  are  an  inspira- 


tion for  all  of  us  as  teachers.” 

Ewan  says  her  reaction  after  hear- 
ing of  the  award  was  "one  of  com- 
plete astonishment.  But  I am  deeply 
honoured  because  I know  how 
highly  the  College  of  Arts  values 
teaching  and  how  many  truly  excel- 
lent teachers  there  are  in  the  college. 


So  this  means  a great  deal  to  me.” 

Ewan  has  been  a faculty  member 
in  the  Scottish  studies  program  at 
Guelph  since  1988.  Her  area  of  ex- 
pertise is  British  and  European 
women’s  history,  with  a particular 
focus  on  medieval  and  early  modern 
Scodand. 

She  was  cited  for  “her  remarkable 
ability  to  bring  the  thrill  of  intellec- 
tual discovery  into  the  everyday 
practice  of  the  classroom Every- 

thing about  her  practice  is  aimed  at 
passing  on  her  considerable  respect 
and  enthusiasm  for  historical  re- 
search. Her  students  and  colleagues 
describe  themselves  as  fortunate  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  someone  so  dedicated,  so  rigor- 
ous and  so  genuinely  concerned  with 
the  intellectual  well-being  of  the 
community." 

Ewan  says  she  hopes  she  manages 
to  “communicate  to  students  my  real 
passion  for  learning  and  knowledge 
and  ro  inspire  them  with  similar  feel- 
ings that  will  stand  them  in  good 
stead  throughout  their  lives.  The 
challenge  and  excitement  of  con- 
stantly learning  new  things  are 
things  that  make  life  worth  living.  I 
also  hope  I inspire  students  to  think 
critically  about  issues  and  to  exam- 
ine and  assess  the  various  sides  in  or- 
der to  reach  their  own  conclusions 
— a necessary  skill  in  an  age  of  infor- 


mation overload  from  the  media  and 
the  Internet.” 

Ewan  is  the  graduate  adviser  of 
fellow  award  recipient  Falconer,  who 
has  been  leading  seminars  in  the  De- 


partment of  History  for  two  years 
and  receives  consistently  high 
evaluations  from  his  students. 

Winning  the  award  was  a “com- 
plete shock"  for  him.  “I  had  abso- 
lutely no  clue.  I received  an  e-mail 
from  the  dean  congratulating  me 
and  I was  absolutely  stunned." 

Falconer  says  his  enthusiasm  for 
teaching  comes  from  his  love  of  his- 
tory. “I  love  to  encourage  others  to 
develop  an  interest,  to  expand  their 
Continued  on  page  14 


Chris  diCarlo  calls  himself  a 
“performance  philosopher.” 


It’s  Just  Like  the  Wheel  Thing! 

Research  subjects  will  have  true-to-life  driving  experience  in  state-of-the-art  simulator 


VIRTUAL-REALITY  driving  games 
don’t  even  come  close  to 
comparing  with  a new  state-of-the- 
art  driving  simulator  being  built  on 
campus.  Big  sound  and  huge  screens 
that  surround  a real  car  — complete 
with  controls,  accessories  and 
gadgets  — and  vibrations  that  coin- 
cide with  the  car’s  apparent  motion 
will  make  the  driver  believe  he  or  she 
is  actually  driving. 

The  driving  simulator  is  being 
built  to  allow  a team  of  psycholo- 
gists, computing  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  physicians  from  four 
Ontario  universities  to  test  the  effi- 
cacy of  in-vehicle  driving  aids  and 
investigate  variables  that  could  affect 
driving  performance. 

Prof.  Lana  Trick,  Psychology, 
who  heads  the  multidisciplinary 
team  with  Prof.  Blair  Nonnecke, 
Computing  and  Information  Sci- 
ence, believes  a driving  simulator  is 
the  only  way  to  study  driving  behav- 
iour without  putting  people  at  risk. 


“We’re  interested  in  investigating 
factors  that  cause  accidents  and  in- 
vehicle  devices  that  might  be  used  to 
reduce  accident  risk,”  she  says.  “To 
study  these  things,  it’s  sometimes 
necessary  to  put  drivers  in  challeng- 
ing situations." 

Unlike  any  other  driving  simula- 
tor in  Canada,  this  system  will  have  a 
250-degree  wraparound  screen  and  a 
50-degree  rear  view  so  that  drivers 
can  see  most  of  their  driving  envi- 
ronment. A scenario  is  played  out  on 
the  screens  and  unfolds  according  to 
the  driver’s  actions. 

A full  range  of  view  will  help  re- 
searchers study  the  cause  of  intersec- 
tion accidents,  which  usually  occur 
when  drivers  don’t  see  cars  coming 
at  them  from  the  side  or  behind. 

The  system  uses  two  major  soft- 
ware systems  that  allow  minimal  lag 
between  the  driver’s  action  and  the 
response  of  the  system.  Road, 
weather,  lighting  and  traffic  condi- 
tions can  all  be  manipulated  during 


testing. 

“This  system  is  good  because  of 
its  flexibility,"  says  Trick.  “You  can 
actually  build  a driving  environment 
so  that  driver  behaviours  trigger 
events  in  the  simulation.  For  exam- 
ple, the  driver  might  adjust  the  ra- 
dio, and  this  could  trigger  the 
simulator  to  produce  an  image  of  a 
child  jumping  out  from  behind  a 
parked  car.” 

The  vehicle’s  movements,  the 
driver’s  responses  and  the  driver’s 
eye  movements  are  all  measured  by 
the  system.  Cameras  placed  inside 
and  outside  the  car  will  allow  re- 
searchers to  observe  the  driver’s  ac- 
tions and  reactions. 

The  different  strengths  of  the  re- 
search team  will  allow  them  to 
gather  information  on  the  techno- 
logical, psychological  and  physical 
aspects  of  driving.  Their  goal  is  to 
look  at  how  driver  behaviour  and 

Continued  on  page  14 


A new  driving  simulator  will  allow  psychology  professor  Lana  Trick  and  her 
colleagues  to  steer  towards  research  that  examines  driving  behaviour 
without  putting  people  at  risk.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 
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Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  sec  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 
^Reading  and  Writing  before  Grade  One 
fLow  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 
♦ Strong  Academics  - Math,  Geometry, 
Geography , Botany,  Culture  and  more 
♦ French,  Music,  Karate,  Swimming , 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 
SFor  children  2.5  years  to  Grade  Six 

Conic  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Avc.  Guelph 

www3.sympatico.ca/guelphmonte5sorischool/ 

519-836-3810 


Canvision  Optical 
666  Woolwich  Street 
Guelph,  ON  N1H7G5 


e sure  to  enjoy 
your  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day- 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more  clearly.— 


766-7676 


Remember  Us  This  Thanksgiving 
for  Plump , Juicy  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEYS  & CAPONS 

Dress  up  your  Special  Dinner  With  Our  Famous 
Cranberry-Apple  Stuffing  and  Savory  White  Wine  Gravy 

Please  call  early  to  order  your  turkey . 
Telephone  orders  are  welcome. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Kortright  lust  off  the  Hanlon 

Kortright  Plaza  j | a 

Mon.-Wed.  9-7  ^ ^ _ iilZcLiu  i 

Thuw.-Frl.  9-8  “ 

Sal  9-6 


Sun. 


Closed 


763-2284 


V'Av  ilrfdai 


A Musical 
Music  and  Lyrics  by  Joey  Miller  / Book  by  Grahame  Woods 
October  9-12  ai  8 00  pin  Ml  it  It  $25  / Senior  $25 
October  10  Matinee  at  2:00  pm . $21  / 1— y-ml  du  Manner  Theatre 
This  slimning  new  musical  follows  ilie  journey  of  ilirce  remarkable  war 
brides  who  marry  Canadian  soldiers  during  World  War  II  and  come  to 
Canada  u>  slari  a new  life  Produced  bv  Theatre  Aquarius. 

SfOHiouDBi:  Mum  Sroason;  n , ** 


By  Dan  Needles  Starring  Rod  Beallie 

Wednesday,  October  16  at  8:00  pm  Adult  $29  / |— v>eh| 

Part  I of  the  hilarious  series  of  stage  comedies  about 
stockbroker  turned  farmer,  Walt  Wingfield.  Sit  back  and  laugh 
as  Walt  wrestles  with  recalcitrant  horses,  nurses  an  ailing  duck 
and  flouts  a planting  deadline  his  neighbours  won’t  let  him 
w'miss,  all  in  his  first  season  on  the  farm.  owimubt  i 


River  Run  Centre 

Box  Office  519.763.3000  / Order  Online  www.riverrun.guelph.on.ca 


President  and  Vice-Chancellor 
University  of  Guelph 


The  University  of  Guelph 
invites  nominations  and 
applications  for  the 
position  of  President 
and  Vice-Chancellor.  The 
appointment,  for  an 
initial  five-year  term,  begins  September  1,  2003. 
The  University  of  Guelph  has  achieved 
prominence  as  a research-intensive  and  learner- 
centred  university  with  a total  enrolment  of 
15,000  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

It  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  best  comprehensive 
universities  in  Canada.  This  ranking  reflects 
Guelph's  distinctiveness  as  a high-quality, 
student-focused,  residential^  intensive  university 
that  is  committed  to  innovative  programs, 
dynamic  student-faculty  interaction,  and  an 
integration  of  learning  and  research. 

The  University's  academic  units  include 
the  College  of  Arts,  the  College  of  Biological 
Science,  the  College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science,  the  College  of  Social 
and  Applied  Human  Sciences,  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  and  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College.  The  University  has  special  responsi- 
bilities in  Ontario  for  agri-food  and  veterinary 
medicine.  With  3,500  full-time  faculty  and 
staff,  Guelph's  annual  total  revenues  are 
$400  million.  This  includes  more  than 
$100  million  in  research  funding,  placing  the 
University  of  Guelph  among  Canada's  top  three 
research-intensive  universities.  Guelph's  faculty 
have  won  eleven  3M  Awards  and  many  other 
awards  for  their  teaching  and  their  outstanding 
scholarly  achievement.  For  further  information, 
please  visit  the  University's  Web  site  at: 
www.uoguelph.ca. 


The  President  and  Vice-Chancellor,  as  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  University,  is  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  oversees  the 
University's  academic  and  business  affairs  and 
government  relations.  The  successful  candidate 
for  this  position  will  have  an  outstanding  record 
of  scholarship  and  academic  leadership.  He  or 
she  will  possess  evidence  of  extensive  adminis- 
trative experience,  strong  financial  focus  and 
business-like  practices  in  an  environment  of 
comparable  complexity,  a proven  capacity  for 
fundraising,  and  a cognizance  of  the  issues 
and  challenges  facing  universities  in  the  next 
decade.  Importantly,  the  President  will  be  an 
outstanding  communicator,  administrator,  and 
strategic  thinker. 

Nominations  and  applications,  including 
the  qualifications  and  accomplishments 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  individual  merits 
consideration,  should  be  submitted  in 
confidence  to  the  address  shown  below.  The 
Search  Committee  will  begin  consideration  of 
candidates  in  October  2002. 

The  University  of  Guelph  is  committed  to  an 
employment  equity  program  that  includes 
special  measures  to  achieve  diversity  among 
its  faculty  and  staff.  We  therefore  particularly 
encourage  applications  from  qualified  Aboriginal 
Canadians,  persons  with  disabilities,  members 
of  visible  minorities  and  women. 


Janet  Wright  & Associates  Inc. 

21  Bedford  Road,  Suite  300 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  2J9  Fax:  416-923-8311 

E-mail:  resumes@jwasearch.com 

www.jwasearch.com 


Janet  Wright  & Associates  Inc. 


Community  Offers  Input 
on  Presidential  Search 


Close  to  50  students,  faculty, 
staff  and  members  of  the 
Guelph  community  turned  out  for  a 
Sept.  13  town  hall  meeting 
organized  by  the  Presidential 
Selection  Committee.  The  meeting 
was  intended  for  the  nine-member 
group  to  gather  input  and  advice  on 
the  search  for  a new  president  to 
succeed  Mordechai  Rozanski,  whose 
second  term  ends  Aug.  31. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  Michael 
Walsh,  chair  of  the  selection  com- 
mittee and  chair  of  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, said  the  committee  was 


looking  for  input  on  two  central 
questions:  What  do  you  think  are 
the  challenges  and  opportunities  to 
face  the  University  of  Guelph  in  the 
next  five  to  10  years,  and  given  those 
challenges  and  opportunities,  what 
do  you  think  are  the  characteristics 
we  should  be  emphasizing  as  we  dis- 
cuss candidates?  The  committee  also 
includes  two  external  B of  G mem- 
bers, three  tenured  faculty,  a staff 
member,  an  undergraduate  student 
and  a graduate  student. 

Several  of  those  in  attendance 
Sept.  13  made  presentations  to  the 


committee,  which  is  also  accepting 
written  comments.  Once  the  com- 
mittee has  absorbed  the  communi- 
ty’s feedback,  it  will  develop  a profile 
by  the  beginning  of  October  outlin- 
ing the  characteristics  and  qualifica- 
tions that  candidates  should  possess. 
The  profile  will  be  published  in 
@Guelph  and  on  the  group’s  Web 
site.  The  committee  anticipates  mak- 
ing a recommendation  to  B of  G 
early  in  2003. 

For  more  information  about  the 
presidential  search,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.uoguelph.ca/info/psc. 


@Guelph  Publication  Schedule 

Publication  Date 

Deadline 

Publication  Date 

Deadline 

Oct.  9 

Sept.  30 

Dec.  4 

Nov.  25 

Oct.  23 

Oct.  14 

Jan.  15 

Jan.  6 

Nov.  6 

Oct.  28 

Jan.  29 

Jan.  20 

Nov.  20 

Nov.  11 

Feb.  12 

Feb.  3 
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irs  THE  UNITED  WAY! 

The  campus  United  Way 
campaign  gets  into  full 
swing  this  month  with  a 
barbecue  Sept.  30  on 
Branion  Plaza.  Faculty,  staff 
and  retiree  volunteers  will 
be  on  hand  to  help  presi- 
dent Mordechai  Rozanski 
and  other  senior  adminis- 
trators serve  up  hot  dogs  at 
the  event.  You  can  buy  a hot 
dog  and  pop  for  $3  between 
11:30  a.m.  and  1:30  p.m.  to 
help  kick-start  the  charity's 
$265,000  campus  goal.  Over  at  the 
Central  Animal  Facility,  the  unit 
will  host  its  sixth  annual  United 
Way  barbecue,  garage  sale,  bake 
sale  and  raffle  Oct.  3 from  11:30 
a.m.  to  2 p.m.  Cost  of  a burger  and 
pop  is  $4.  To  donate  items  to  the 
garage  sale,  call  Ext.  4311. 


ANNUAL  RURAL  STUDIES 
CONFERENCE  OCT.  4 

The  third  annual  Rural  Studies 
Conference  will  be  held  Oct.  4 from 
8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the  Cutten 
Club.  Organized  by  PhD  candi- 
dates in  the  rural  studies  program, 
the  conference  will  focus  on  the 
theme  “People  and  Place:  Fragile 
Tensions.  Sustainable  Develop- 
ment in  Rural  and  Remote  Com- 
munities.” Guest  speakers  are 
Tanya  Korovkin  of  the  University 
of  Waterloo,  Ralph  Matthews  of 
the  University  of  British  Columbia 
and  Henry  Veltmeyer  of  St.  Mary's 
University.  Cost  of  the  conference 
is  $25  general  and  $ 1 5 for  students. 


MACKINNON  GETS  NEW 
AUDIOVISUAL  DEPOT 

To  better  meet  faculty  needs  for 
presentation  technologies  in  the  32 
classrooms  located  on  the  second 
and  third  floors  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building,  the  Classroom  Technical 
Support  unit  of  Teaching  Support 
Services  has  opened  an  audiovisual 
depot  in  MacKinnon  231  A.  Faculty 
can  access  both  traditional  and 
sophisticated  AV  technologies  at 
the  depot,  which  will  be  serviced 
with  existing  equipment  and  staff. 
During  the  fall  and  winter  semes- 
ters, faculty  can  pick  up  and  drop 
off  their  classroom  carts  15  minutes 
before  classes  start  and  15  minutes 
after  they  end.  Policies  and  proce- 
dures for  reserving  and  using  the 
equipment  can  be  found  on  the 
Web  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca/cts/ 
classsupport.html.  Equipment  can 
be  reserved  in  person  in  Room  108 
of  Day  Hall,  by  calling  Ext.  2778,  by 
sending  e-mail  to  ctsmailGPtss. 
uoguelph.ca  or  by  faxing  to  821- 
8530. 


HR  OFFERS  FACULTY  AND 
STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

Human  Resources  is  again  offering 
a variety  of  faculty  and  staff  devel- 
opment opportunities  this  fall. 
They  range  from  workshops  on 
Web  publishing  and  PowerPoint  to 
seminars  on  “Defining  Your  Finan- 
cial Future”  and  “Publishing  Effec- 
tive Newsletters.”  A full  list  of 
offerings  is  on  the  Web  at  www. 
uoguelph.ca/HR/training.  Regis- 
tration is  on  a first-come,  first- 
served  basis  by  telephone  registra- 
tion beginning  Oct.  3 at  8:30  a.m. 


Defibrillators  Could  Save  a Life 
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Campus  emergency  vehicles  now  equipped  with  AEDs 


From  left  are  Student  Health  Services  director  Lynda  Davenport,  fire  prevention  officer  Karen  MacDonald 
holding  a defibrillator,  donors  Jan  and  Larry  Pearson,  Sgt.  Rob  Rice  and  Security  Services  director  Keith 
McIntyre.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


UOF  G HAS  ACQUIRED  new 
emergency  medical  equip- 
ment that  could  one  day  save  the  life 
of  a heart  attack  victim  on  campus. 
Security  and  emergency  personnel 
now  have  at  their  disposal  three 
automated  external  defibrillators 
(AEDs),  portable  battery-powered 
machines  that  can  administer  a 
shock  to  a heart  in  cardiac  arrest. 

Keith  McIntyre,  director  of  Secu- 
rity Services,  spearheaded  the  effort 
to  bring  the  defibrillators  to  campus. 

“I  recognized  the  benefit  of  hav- 
ing them  several  years  ago  and  have 
been  monitoring  their  use  on  other 
university  campuses  since  then  to  see 
how  effective  they’ve  been  and  what 
kind  of  response  they’ve  received," 
he  says.  “They’re  being  used  increas- 
ingly on  campuses,  particularly  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  feedback  is 
very  positive.  There  are  many  stories 
about  people  who  would  have  died 
had  a defibrillator  not  been  avail- 
able.” 

Although  Security  Services  didn’t 
have  the  budget  to  buy  the  defibrilla- 
tors, which  cost  $5,500  apiece, 
McIntyre  says  he  “saw  such  merit  in 
acquiring  them  that  we  found  ways 
to  reallocate  resources  and  save 
enough  money  to  buy  three  ma- 
chines — one  for  each  patrol  vehicle 
and  one  for  the  fire  prevention  vehi- 
cle — and  provide  training  for  our 
police  and  fire  prevention  officers.” 
Since  learning  of  the  defibrillator 
purchase,  other  areas  of  campus 
have  responded  positively,  he  says. 
So  much  so  that  Student  Health 
Services  director  Lynda  Davenport 


offered  to  pay  for  one  of  the  ma- 
chines out  of  her  budget  because  she, 
too,  saw  the  value  of  having  AEDs  on 
campus. 

“Last  year,  my  sister’s  12-year-old 
daughter,  Tobi,  died  during  a gym 
class  in  her  school,”  she  says.  “De- 
spite a quick  response  from 
emergency  services  in  Etobicoke, 
life-saving  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 
We  later  found  out  that  Tobi,  who 
was  a competitive  gymnast  and 
dancer,  had  an  undiagnosed  rare 
heart  condition.  In  later  discussions 
with  doctors,  we  asked  if  anything 
would  have  made  a difference  in 
saving  her  life.  For  example,  what  if 
there  had  been  an  automated 
defibrillator  machine  in  her  school? 
Although  no  one  could  say  for  sure, 
one  doctor  did  say  a defibrillator 
would,  at  the  very  least,  have  meant 
an  even  quicker  response. 

“For  Tobi,  we  will  never  know, 
but  for  others,  we  can  hope.  Time  is 
so  important  during  a cardiac  emer- 
gency. It’s  reassuring  to  know  we  can 
now  provide  this  early  emergency 
response  capability  on  campus  and 
that  it  maybe  the  deciding  difference 
in  someone  else’s  story.” 

Another  offer  to  cover  the  costs 
of  a defibrillator  came  from  Larry 
Pearson,  a 1972  B.Sc.  graduate  of 
Guelph  who  served  for  a number  of 
years  on  Board  of  Governors,  and  his 
wife,  Jan.  The  donation  came  from 
their  L.J.  Pearson  Foundation,  which 
has  over  the  years  provided  funding 
for  several  pieces  of  equipment  at  the 
University’s  Health  and  Perform- 
ance Centre. 


“Larry  is  a strong  advocate  of  the 
use  and  availability  of  AEDs  and  had 
been  inquiring  about  them  on  cam- 
pus when  he  learned  of  our  planned 
purchase,”  McIntyre  says. 

All  of  the  University’s  police  and 
fire  prevention  officers  have  now 
had  intensive  training  on  the  defi- 
brillators. In  addition,  Security  Serv- 
ices will  provide  familiarity  training 
for  staff  in  Student  Health  Services 
and  for  members  of  the  Student 
First- Response  Team,  so  they  can 
serve  as  back-up  support  for  the  offi- 
cers. 

“The  first  four  minutes  after  a 
heart  attack  are  the  most  critical,” 
says  McIntyre,  “and  by  having  this 
equipment  on  campus,  we  can  step 
in  to  try  and  stabilize  a person  during 
the  critical  period  before  city  para- 
medics arrive.” 

A person  must  be  unconscious, 
not  breathing  normally  and  showing 
no  signs  of  circulation  ( no  pulse,  for 
example,  and/or  no  coughing  or 
movement)  before  the  AED  is  used 
to  analyse  the  person’s  ECG  rhythm, 
he  says. 

“It  is  only  after  it  detects  a shock- 
able  rhythm  that  the  unit  will  allow 
an  operator  to  deliver  a shock." 

McIntyre  adds  that  the  machines 
are  the  same  as  those  used  by  local 
emergency  services,  so  the  transition 
can  be  seamless  from  one  emergency 
team  to  another. 

In  case  of  medical  emergency, 
campus  phone  users  should  punch 
in  Ext.  2000  to  reach  Security  Serv- 
ices or  9-9-1-1  to  summon  a local 
emergency  team. 


CRIFS  Officially  Opens 


Uof  G,  the  Canada  Foundation 
for  Innovation  and  the 
Ontario  Innovation  Trust  last  week 
unveiled  the  results  of  a more  than 
$8-million  investment  in  the  future 
of  food  safety  by  officially  opening 
the  Canada  Research  Institute  for 
Food  Safety  (CRIFS). 

CRIFS  allows  scientists  to  per- 


form multidisciplinary  research  to 
help  improve  the  safety  of  the  Cana- 
dian food  supply  at  all  points  from 
farm  to  fork,  says  Prof.  Mansel  Grif- 
fiths, Food  Science,  director  of  the 
institute. 

The  Level  III  biocontainment  fa- 
cility enables  researchers  from  a vari- 
ety of  University  departments  to 


examine  highly  hazardous  food  and 
animal-to-human  pathogens  such  as 
West  Nile  virus  and  tuberculosis,  as 
well  as  lower-level  pathogens  such  as 
£.  coli  0157:H7,  salmonella  and  lis- 
teria, in  a safe  and  secure  environ- 
ment. The  facility  is  equipped  with 
safety  features  that  ensure  no  patho- 
gens leave  the  laboratory. 


HOLUB  NAMED  FELLOW 

Prof.  Bruce  Holub,  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences,  has  been 
elected  a Fellow  of  the  International 
Academy  of  Cardiovascular  Sci- 
ences. He  was  recognized  for  his 
pioneering  research  on  the  health 
benefits  of  omega-3  fatty  acids  as 
well  as  his  studies  of  high  levels  of 
trans  fatty  acids  as  a dietary  risk  fac- 
tor for  cardiovascular  disease. 


BIOMEDICAL  SCIENTIST  IS 
TOP  GRADUATE  STUDENT 

Sirirak  Chantakru,  a recent  PhD 
graduate  in  biomedical  sciences, 
received  the  Canadian  Association 
for  Anatomy  Neurobiology  and  Cell 
Biology’s  2002  Arthur  W.  Ham 
Award  for  top  graduate  student,  as 
well  as  the  Research  Publication 
Award  for  her  paper  “Contribu- 
tions From  Self-Renewal  and  Traf- 
ficking to  the  Uterine  NK  Cell 
Population  of  Early  Pregnancy.” 
Her  adviser  was  Prof.  Anne  Croy. 


THEY’RE  GOOD  SPORTS 

Two  staff  members  in  Physical 
Resources  made  strong  showings  in 
sporting  competitions  this  summer. 
Custodian  Zdenko  Miksovsky  cap- 
tured his  fourth  Canadian  masters 
division  championship  in  modern 
pentathlon,  a competition  involv- 
ing five  events:  swimming,  running, 
shooting,  fencing  and  horse  jump- 
ing. Plumber  Tom  Gallina  placed 
fourth  in  the  Canadian  Horseshoe 
Pitching  Championship  and  10th  at 
the  world  competition. 


NASBY  VISITS  CHINA 

Judith  Nasby,  director  of  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre,  was  a 
visiting  curator  earlier  this  year  at 
the  Sichuaun  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Chongqing,  China.  She  gave  a 
talk  on  Canadian  public  sculpture. 


KUDOS  FOR  VOLUNTEER  WORK 

Karen  Reimer,  manager  of  Co- 
operative Education  Services, 
received  a Volunteer  Recognition 
Award  this  summer  from  the  Cana- 
dian Association  for  Co-operative 
Education  (CAFCE).  The  award 
recognizes  her  10  years  of  service  on 
CAFCE  committees. 


STAFF  MEMBER  HONOURED 

Marlene  Pfaff,  manager  of  the  Well- 
ness Centre,  was  this  year's  recipient 
of  the  Outstanding  Community 
Service  Order  Placement  Supervi- 
sor Award  from  ACORD  (A  Com- 
munity for  Offender  Reconciliation 
and  Diversion). 


REAPPOINTMENT  ANNOUNCED 

Prof.  Mark  Baker,  Pathobiology, 
has  been  reappointed  for  a second 
term  to  serve  as  a member  of  the 
Canadian  Institutes  of  Health 
Research  New  Investigators  “C" 
Awards  Committee. 


CO-EDITORS  NAMED 

Profs.  Jack  Trevors  and  Peter 
Kevan,  Environmental  Biology, 
have  been  appointed  co-editors- 
in-chief  of  The  Environmentalist, 
published  by  Kluwer  Academic 
Publishers  in  the  Netherlands. 
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FRANCESCO  LERI 

Assistant  professor.  Psychology 
Background:  PhD  (experimental 
psychology),  McGill  University 
Teaching  objectives:  The  labora- 
tory component  of  the  classes  I will 


processes  altered  by  drug  addiction. 
Animal  models  of  drug  dependence, 
drug  self-administration  and  drug 
seeking  are  used  to  study  the  psycho- 
pharmacology of  poly-drug  abuse 
and  the  process  of  relapse  to  drug 


objective  assessment  of  animal 
well-being  and  with  expertise  to 
understand,  diagnose  and  treat 
behavioural  problems  in  animals. 
Research  objectives:  To  explore 
factors  that  positively  and  negatively 
affect  the  well-being  of  livestock  and 
horses.  To  investigate  the  prevalence 


Suzanne  Millman 


Ian  Newby-Clark 


Kathryn  Preuss 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  part  of  an 
ongoing  series  designed  to  intro- 
duce new  faculty  to  the  University 
community. 


JAMES  AMEGASHIE 

Assistant  professor.  Economics 

Background:  BA,  University  of 
Ghana;  Diploma,  London  School  of 
Economics;  MA,  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity; MDE,  Dalhousie  University; 
PhD,  Simon  Fraser  University 
Teaching  objective:  To  encourage 
class  participation. 

Research  objectives:  I am  an 
applied  micro-economist  who 
works  in  the  area  of  contest  theory.  I 
apply  this  to  shortlisting  for  jobs, 
immigration  contests,  boxing  con- 
tracts and  so  on. 


LEONID  BROWN 

Assistant  professor.  Physics 
Background:  MS  and  PhD  in  bio- 
physics, Moscow  State  University 
Teaching  objectives:  Having 

worked  for  a long  time  in  Russia  and 
the  United  States  and  having  col- 
laborated intensively  with  Japanese, 
Israeli  and  German  scientists,  I am 
going  to  introduce  an  element  of 
multiculturalism  into  my  teaching. 
Also,  with  my  background  in  biol- 
ogy, physics  and  chemistry,  1 plan  to 
stress  the  importance  of  cross- 
disciplinary  training. 

Research  objectives:  1 will  study 
photoactive  membrane  proteins, 
which  can  perform  various  func- 
tions, such  as  ion  transport  or  pho- 
tosensory  transduction.  I will  try  to 
find  out  how  the  structures  of  these 
proteins  determine  their  function. 


teiich  will  be  devoted  to  the  explora- 
tion of  original  and  novel  experi- 
mental questions.  The  lectures  will 
reflect  this  emphasis  on  original 
investigation. 

Research  objectives:  My  research 
explores  the  neurobiological  sub- 
strates of  learning  and  motivational 


SUZANNE  MILLMAN 

Assistant  professor.  Population  Medi- 
cine 

Background:  B.Sc.(Agr.)  and  PhD, 
University  of  Guelph 
Teaching  objectives:  To  provide 
veterinary  students  with  tools  for 


of  — and  possible  solutions  for  — 
undesirable  behaviour  in  livestock 
and  equine  populations. 

IAN  NEWBY-CLARK 

Assistant  professor,  Psychology 
Background:  B.Sc.,  University  of 


Toronto;  PhD,  University  of  Water- 
loo; SSHRC  post-doctoral  fellow- 
ship, Cornell  University 
Teaching  objectives:  I teach  statis- 
tics, a subject  not  always  near  and 
dear  to  students’  hearts.  To  foster 
interest,  I will  do  two  things:-  use 
humorous  and  otherwise  appealing 
research  examples  to  hold  students’ 
attention,  and  frequently  include 
classroom  demonstrations  that  stu- 
dents will  participate  in. 

Research  objectives:  Using  the 
SSHRC  grant  awarded  to  me  this 
year,  I plan  to  explore  the  nature  of 
people’s  plans  and  predictions  for 
changing  their  lives  for  the  better 
(e.g.,  exercising  more,  eating  better, 
working  harder).  I will  also  explore 
the  psychological  implications  of 
succeeding  or  failing  to  meet  self- 
change goals. 


KATHRYN  PREUSS 

Assistant  professor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry 

Background:  B.Sc.,  University  of 
Lethbridge;  PhD,  University  of 
Waterloo 

Teaching  objectives:  In  the  gradu- 
ate course  I’m  teaching,  I plan  to 
introduce  group  discussions  on 
recent  research  publications  rele- 
vant to  the  material  and  of  particular 
interest  to  individual  students.  Each 
week  or  two,  either  I or  one  of  the 
students  will  be  responsible  for 
bringing  in  a paper  and  leading  the 
discussion. 

<*  . 

Research  objectives:  I plan  to 
design  and  synthesize  molecular 
materials  based  on  sulphur-nitrogen 
containing  ligands  co-ordinated  to 
metals.  The  intent  is  to  develop 
novel  conducting  and  magnetic  spe- 
cies with  an  ultimate  goal  of  creating 
single  molecule  magnets. 


Seven  Named  to  Gryphon  Club  Hall  of  Fame 

Athletes,  builders  honoured  for  contributions  to  U of  G sports 


Hundreds  of  alumni  and 
friends  turned  out  for 
Homecoming  Sept.  20  and  21, 
kicking  the  weekend  off  Friday  night 
with  the  annual  Gryphon  Club  Hall 
of  Fame  dinner.  Five  former 
Gryphon  athletes  and  two  former 
coaches  were  inducted  into  the  hall 
of  fame  at  the  event. 

Kathy  Cameron,  who  graduated 
from  Guelph  with  a B.Sc.  in  1989, 
was  honoured  for  her  contributions 
to  cross-country  and  track.  Team 
captain  and  MVP  in  1987  and  1988, 
she  was  a CIAU  All-Canadian  who 
captured  gold  medals  in  provincial 
competition  and  a bronze  at  the  na- 
tional level  in  both  sports. 

Cross-country  and  track  were 
also  the  sports  of  1961  agriculture 
graduate  Alan  Claremont.  The  late 
two-time  CIAU  cross-country 
champion  led  the  Gryphons  to  three 
provincial  track  titles  and  two 
cross-country  titles.  He  also  set  sev- 
eral school  records. 


Mike  Hawkes,  a 1975  PhD  gradu- 
ate of  the  College  of  Biological  Sci- 
ence, was  inducted  for  his 
accomplishments  in  diving,  swim- 
ming and  water  polo.  He  was  a dou- 
ble medallist  at  the  1969  CIAU 
diving  championships  and  was  the 
1973  diving  coach. 

Multi-sport  athlete  Mel  La- 
Forme,  a 1980  BA  graduate,  was  rec- 
ognized for  his  contributions  to 
football,  rowing  and  wrestling.  He 
was  a member  of  the  1975  and  1977 
CIAU  wrestling  championship 
teams  and  the  rowing  teams  that 
captured  provincial  titles  in  1977 
and  1979. 

Hall  of  fame  honours  also  went  to 
1991  B.Sc.  graduate  Dan  Wicklum, 
who  led  the  football  Gryphons  to  the 
Vanier  Cup  in  1984.  In  1987,  he  was 
selected  as  an  OUAA  All-Star  and 
named  Guelph’s  team  MVP  and 
Male  Athlete  of  the  Year.  He  went  on 
to  become  a Grey  Cup  champion. 

In  the  builder  category,  honours 


went  to  former  coaches  Tom 
Mooney  and  Robert  Stallman. 
Mooney  coached  the  football,  bas- 
ketball and  wrestling  teams  from 
1956  to  1960.  Stallman  coached  the 
swimming  and  diving  teams  from 
1966  to  1975. 

Each  year,  the  Gryphon  Club 
Hall  of  Fame  also  recognizes  a 
former  championship  team  for  an 
outstanding  competitive  year.  This 
year’s  honour  went  to  the  1977  row- 
ing team,  which  won  the  OUA 
championship.  LaForme  was  a 
member  of  that  team,  along  with 
Tim  Britton-Foster,  Jim  Marino, 
Billy  Schenck,  Tim  Storm,  Rick 
Trapp,  Jack  Wilhelm,  Jerry  Wilson 
and  Rick  Wismer. 

Other  weekend  events  included 
the  annual  swim  meet,  the  Glory 
Bowl,  a Chili-Fest  at  Alumni  House 
and  the  Homecoming  football  game, 
which  saw  the  Gryphons  go  down  to 
a 43-17  defeat  against  the  Ottawa 
GeeGees. 


Inductees  into  the  Gryphon  Club  Hall  of  Fame  include,  from  left,  Robert 
Stallman,  Dan  Wicklum,  Tom  Mooney,  Kathy  Cameron  and  Mel  LaForme. 
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Town  Hall  Meeting 
to  Focus  on  OAC 
Strategic  Plan 


Ontario  Agricultural  College 
dean  Craig  Pearson  will 
present  the  college’s  strategic  plan 
and  discuss  its  implementation  at  a 
town  hall  meeting  Sept.  30  from 
10:30  to  11:30  a.m.  in  Peter  Clark 
Hall. 

The  plan  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  college’s  role  as  a 
global  leader  in  innovative  education 
and  research  in  four  key  areas:  agri- 
culture, food,  rural  communities 
and  the  environment. 

“This  plan  sets  bold  goals  in  short 
but  achievable  time  frames,”  Pear- 
son said  when  he  released  the  strat- 
egy in  June.  “It  will  see  us  build  a 
truly  multi-campus,  united  OAC 
that  will  increase  our  provincial  im- 
pact and  significantly  strengthen  our 
global  leadership  in  the  life  sciences. 
If  we  strive  globally,  we  benefit  lo- 
cally. Attracting  the  world’s  best  tal- 
ent will  benefit  each  of  OAC’s 
campus  communities  and  Ontario’s 
farmers,  food  industries  and  envi- 
ronment as  a whole.” 

The  plan  sets  out  five  broad  goals, 
each  with  a number  of  specific  objec- 
tives and  timelines  for  achieving 


those  objectives.  The  five  goals  are: 
global  impact  from  a united,  multi- 
campus OAC;  outstanding  graduates 
in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  food,  rural 
communities  and  the  environment; 
research  excellence  and  diversified 
research  clients;  excellent  communi- 
cation and  promotion;  and  support 
for  OAC’s  academic  community. 

The  plan  was  developed  with  in- 
put from  25  focus  groups  involving 
OAC  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
alumni  across  Ontario,  as  well  as  in- 
terviews with  rural  community  lead- 
ers and  guidance  from  the  OAC 
International  Advisory  Council. 

At  the  town  hall  meeting,  Pearson 
will  also  update  the  community  on 
the  latest  OAC  news  and  issues,  such 
as  new-faculty  recruitment. 

The  Alfred,  Kemptville  and 
Ridgetown  regional  campuses  will  be 
connected  to  the  meeting  via  video 
conferencing.  The  Simcoe,  Vineland 
and  New  Liskeard  research  stations 
will  be  connected  by  teleconferenc- 
ing. 

The  OAC  Strategic  Plan  2002+  is 
available  on  the  Web  via  OAC’s  new 
home  page  at  www.oac.uoguelph.ca. 


the  science  of  life 


the  art  of  living 


Editor* s note:  This  is  the  first  in  a series  of  monthly  col- 
umns designed  to  provide  the  U of  G community  with 
regular  updates  on  The  Campaign  for  the  University  of 
Guelph. 

Look  for  a number  of  U of  G campaign  announce- 
ments and  activities  this  fall  as  the  University  works  to 
meet  its  campaign  target  of  $75  million  announced  in 
the  spring.  To  date,  the  campaign  has  raised  $54.9  mil- 
lion. 

“Through  the  summer,  we’ve  been  continuing  our 
successful  work  on  the  campaign,"  says  Rob  McLaugh- 
lin, vice-president  (alumni  affairs  and  development).  “A 
number  of  gifts  have  been  committed  through  the  sum- 
mer, and  we’re  now  getting  prepared  to  campaign  stra- 
tegically in  the  local  community.” 

With  the  campaign  team  re-energizing  volunteers 
and  re-engaging  prospects  following  the  summer,  a 
community  and  regional  campaign  will  begin  this  fall. 

“We’ve  made  some  critical  visits,  but  now  it’s  time  to 
gear  up,”  says  McLaughlin.  “We  will  approach  individu- 
als and  corporations  in  the  city  that  have  a relationship 
with  the  University." 

Although  his  team  is  still  assessing  the  results  of  on- 
campus  projects  initiated  by  donors  to  the  campus  com- 
munity campaign  over  the  last  year,  he  says  he’s  happy 
with  the  number  of  new  donors  in  the  campus  commu- 
nity. “It’s  great  to  be  able  to  say  the  people  on  campus 
stepped  up  to  the  plate.” 

The  campus  community  campaign  began  in  January 
with  an  80th-birthday  celebration  for  chancellor  Lin- 
coln Alexander. 

McLaughlin  says  the  campaign  team  will  continue  to 
work  with  prospective  “donor  investors”  whose  ongo- 
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ing  relationship  with  the  University  involves  collabora- 
tion with  faculty  on  research  projects  or  recruitment  of 
U of  G graduates. 

In  an  example  of  building  on  established  relation- 
ships, U of  G has  received  a $3-million  campaign  com- 
mitment from  Cisco  Systems,  a leading  Internet 
networking  provider.  This  summer,  the  University  con- 
tracted with  Toronto-based  Cisco  Systems  Canada  to 
install  a converged  voice,  video  and  data  network  in- 
tended to  meet  the  demands  of  increasing  student  en- 
rolment, to  reduce  administrative  costs  and  to  improve 
productivity. 

The  campaign  team  will  also  continue  working  with 
prospective  donors  interested  in  sponsoring  a specific 
student  endowment  or  project  on  campus.  That  kind  of 
contribution  might  range  from  support  for  Guelph’s 
science  complex  or  classroom  complex  to  a recent  gift  of 
some  $100,000  intended  to  establish  an  endowment  for 
a graduate  student  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
(the  second  of  two  such  endowments  for  graduate  stud- 
ies in  that  department). 

Projects  across  campus  being  funded  by  the  cam- 
paign include: 

• an  endowed  chair  in  Scottish  studies  (U  of  G and  the 
Scottish  Studies  Foundation  have  raised  about  $1.5 
million  towards  the  $2-million  chair); 

• the  new  classroom  complex,  now  under  construc- 
tion, which  will  accommodate  more  than  1,500  stu- 
dents and  will  be  used  by  all  colleges  and  disciplines 
when  it  opens  in  fall  2003;  and 

• expansion  and  renovation  of  the  teaching  kitchen  and 
restaurant  atrium  in  the  School  of  Hospitality  and 
Tourism  Management. 


Report  to  Health  Canada  Recommends 
Restrictions  on  Antibiotic  Use  in  Animals 

Two  OVC  members  of  national  advisory  committee  say  recommendations  will  have  positive  impact  on  human  health 


Antibiotics  for  farm  animals  should 
be  more  restricted  because  they  could  be 
affecting  human  health.  That’s  the  conclusion 
of  a committee  reporting  to  Health  Canada 
that  included  two  U of  G faculty  members. 

Farmers  currently  have  over-the-counter 
or  feed  mill  access  to  many  antibiotics,  which 
“is  contributing  to  a global  pool  of  resistance," 
says  committee  chair  Prof.  Scott  McEwen, 
Population  Medicine.  “Most  food-borne  in- 
fections that  people  get  are  of  animal  origin, 
and  evidence  indicates  that  most  resistance 
that  occurs  in  these  bacteria  is  from  animals.” 
The  Advisory  Committee  on  Animal  Uses 
of  Antimicrobials  and  Impact  on  Resistance 
and  Human  Health  made  38  recommenda- 
tions for  Health  Canada  to  improve  the  way  it 
reviews,  regulates  and  monitors  antimicrobial 
use  in  animals.  Antimicrobials  is  the  term  that 
includes  antibiotic  — a naturally  occurring 
substance  that  organisms  produce  to  fight  off 
other  organisms  — and  synthetic  drugs. 

Bacterial  resistance  to  antibiotics  can  reach 
people  through  the  food  chain  or  the  environ- 
ment from  animals  fed  antibiotics.  Resistance 
genes  can  also  be  passed  from  animal-source 
bacteria  to  bacteria  of  people.  Often  a combi- 
nation of  the  two  processes  occurs. 

“A  central  and  contentious  issue  is  how 
much  resistance  resulting  from  antimicrobial 
use  in  animals  finds  its  way  into  people,  either 
in  the  form  of  resistant  bacteria  or  more  indi- 
rectly in  the  form  of  their  resistance  genes," 
says  McEwen.  “We  know  that  some  bacteria 
readily  exchange  genetic  information,  so  if  one 
organism  carries  genes  for  resistance,  then  it 
may  pass  them  on  to  another  completely  dif- 
ferent organism  to  its  advantage.  The  advan- 
tage is,  of  course,  that  the  organism  gets  to 


survive  antimicrobial  drugs,  and  this  is  the  es- 
sence of  selection.” 

All  bacteria  have  the  capacity  to  develop  re- 
sistance to  antibiotics,  but  some,  such  as  cer- 
tain types  of  salmonella,  seem  particularly 
likely  to  do  so.  The  report  cited  a Canadian 
study  that  found  67  per  cent  of  people  infected 
with  salmonella  — which  is  often  transmitted 
through  food,  water  or  contact  with  animals  — 
were  resistant  to  one  or  more  antibiotics. 

“Antimicrobial  drugs  are  a sacred  trust  that 
we’ve  not  taken  seriously  enough  and  have 


overused,”  says  Prof.  John  Prescott,  Pathobiol- 
ogy,  another  member  of  the  committee.  “This 
overuse  may  have  educated  bacteria  over  the 
last  50  years  to  become  even  more  expert  mo- 
lecular biologists  than  they  already  are." 

McEwen  says  many  of  the  panel's  recom- 
mendations will  have  a positive  impact  on  hu- 
man health  while  allowing  farmers  and 
veterinarians  access  to  the  antimicrobials  they 
need  to  keep  animals  healthy.  If  there  is  more 
prudent  use  of  antimicrobials  in  food  animals, 
there  should  be  a reduction  in  antibiotic  resis- 
tance, he  says.  The  report  recommendations 
include: 

• making  antimicrobials  for  treatment  and 
control  of  disease  available  by  prescription 
only; 

• limiting  non-approved  use; 

• stopping  the  importation,  sale  and  use  of  an- 
timicrobials not  evaluated  and  registered  by 
Health  Canada; 


rapidly  phasing  out  antimicrobials  for 
growth  promotion  or  feed  efficiency  if  they 
are  important  in  human  medicine,  are  no 
longer  effective  in  animals  or  impair  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  human  drugs; 
designing  and  implementing  a permanent 
national  surveillance  system  for  antimicro- 
bial resistance  arising  from  food-animal 
production;  and 

including  resistance  risks  as  part  of  the  regu- 
latory review  process  for  new  and  existing 
antimicrobials. 


The  19  members  of  the  committee  from 
academia,  animal  welfare  organizations,  con- 
sumer interest  groups,  the  feed  industry,  the 
food-animal  industry,  human  medicine,  the 
pharmaceutical  industry,  public  health  and 
veterinary  medicine  first  met  in  December 
1999  and  had  10  meetings  before  releasing  the 
150-page  report. 

“It  was  a challenge  to  see  the  way  through  a 
mound  of  complex  and  sometimes  conten- 
tious information  to  produce  a document  to 
which  we  could  all  put  our  names,”  says  Pres- 
cott. ‘‘This  is  a well-argued  and  well-reasoned 
report  that  should  positively  impact  Canadians 
and  Canadian  agriculture." 

There  are  three  main  uses  for  farm  antibiot- 
ics or  antimicrobials.  They  are  used  to  treat 
bacterial  infections,  to  prevent  a clinical  out- 
break of  bacterial  disease  at  particular  vulner- 
able stages  of  the  animals’  lives,  and  to  promote 
growth.  The  growth  promoters  are  the  most 
controversial  antimicrobials  because  they  are 


used  primarily  for  economic  reasons  rather 
than  to  treat  sick  animals. 

In  Europe,  growth-promoting  antimicrobi- 
als have  been  banned. 

“The  committee  debated  whether  it  should 
recommend  a ban  of  all  growth  promoters,” 
says  McEwen,  “but  in  the  end  decided  that  not 
all  growth  promoters  select  for  significant  re- 
sistence  problems,  so  we  reasoned  that  Health 
Canada  should  examine  the  use  of  each  one 
carefully.” 

Currently,  there  aren’t  many  effective  alter- 
natives to  farm  antibiotics. 

“Most  antimicrobials  are  relatively  cost- 
effective  or  farmers  wouldn't  use  them,"  says 
McEwen.  “Veterinarians  can  help  farmers  re- 
duce the  need  for  antimicrobial  treatment  by 
improving  management,  making  better  use  of 
vaccines  and  improving  biosecurity,  but  we 
need  effective  alternatives  that  are  economical 
and  that  are  also  demonstrated  to  be  safe.” 

He  notes  that  Health  Canada  has  already 
implemented  some  of  the  committee’s  recom- 
mendations. “They’ve  already  started  surveil- 
lance, which  is  a critical  issue.” 

Although  he’s  optimistic  these  changes  will 
lead  to  a reduction  in  antibiotic  resistance, 
McEwen  stresses  that  they  won’t  eliminate  it. 
“This  is  a global  problem.” 

Adds  Prescott:  “Everyone  using  antimicro- 
bial drugs  — physicians,  farmers,  veterinarians 
— has  to  find  ways  to  use  them  properly.  This 
report  is  an  important  part  of  the  general  effort 
to  use  antimicrobial  drugs  more  wisely." 

The  full  report  is  published  on  the  Health 
Canada  Web  site  at  www.hc-sc.gc.ca/  , 
vetdrugs-medsvet/amr/e_policy_dev.html. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


“ This  overuse  may  have  educated  bacteria  over  the  last  50  years  to  become 
even  more  expert  molecular  biologists  than  they  already  are.  ” 
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LESSONS  IN  LIFE 

Student  is  a natural  teacher  who  inspires  everyone  around  him 


By  Lori  Bona  Hunt 


"Education  . . . is  a painful  continual  and  difficult  work 
to  be  done  in  kindness,  by  watching,  by  warning  . . . by 
praise,  but  above  all,  by  example.  ” 

John  Ruskin 

CHAD  RlOPEL  doesn’t  consider  himself  an 
educator  — yet.  In  his  crystal  ball,  he  does 
see  himself  working  as  a marine  biology 
professor,  running  his  own  research 
laboratory  and  maybe  even  doing  a little  snorkelling 
and  scuba  diving  on  the  side.  But  for  now,  the 
21 -year-old  is  focused  on  other  things:  how  the 
first-year  students  he  met  during  Orientation  Week  are 
faring  in  their  inaugural  semester,  his  many  volunteer 
commitments,  the  six  courses  he’s  juggling  this  fall  and 
what  “look-at-me"  colour  to  dye  his  hair  next. 

But  ask  anyone  who  knows  Riopel  — and  maybe 
even  a few  who  know  him  only  as  the  guy  with  the 
brightly  coloured  hair  who  drives  a scooter  — and 
they’ll  tell  you  the  same  thing:  he  is  already  an  incredi- 
ble teacher.  Knowledge  comes  in  many  shapes  and 
forms,  and  sometimes,  the  pupil  and  instructor  are  one 
in  the  same. 

“Chad  has  helped  me  realize  that  there  many  ways 
to  learn,”  says  Prof.  Paul  Hebert,  Zoology,  one  of  Rio- 
pel’s  recent  “pupils.” 

To  fully  appreciate  the  significance  of  that  com- 
ment, you  should  know  a few  things  first.  For  starters, 

Hebert  is  himself  a pioneering  teacher  with  some  30 
years  of  experience  in  the  classroom.  He  — along  with 
colleague  Prof,  lim  Ballantyne,  instructor  Graham 
Nancekivell  and  19  other  students  — spent  three  weeks 
with  Riopel  on  a remote  island  off  the  coast  of  Austra- 
lia. They  were  all  taking  part  in  a spring-semester  field- 
study  program  held  at  the  Lizard  Island  Research  Sta- 
tion and  on  the  neighbouring  mainland  of  Queensland. 

s the  most  physically  demanding  course  offered  by 
the  Department  of  Zoology  because  daily  activities  car 
include  swimming  and  snorkelling,  hiking  through  the 
Australian  outback  and  long  treks  across  beautiful  — 
but  unstable  — beaches. 

Before  the  course,  Hebert  was  worried  it  might  be  too  much 
for  Riopel.  Even  though  Riopel  won't  tell  you  this,  there  are 
days  when  just  getting  out  of  bed  and  making  it  to  class  on  time 
are  difficult  enough.  Born  with  cerebral  palsy,  he  has  limited 
use  of  his  arms  and  one  hand.  He  can  walk  with  a cane  for  short 
distances,  but  only  with  great  difficulty.  He  uses  a scooter  to  get 
around  campus,  which,  along  with  his  fondness  for  trying  out 
every  shade  of  hair  colour  available,  is  why  so  many  people  rec- 
ognize him. 

“I  had  some  concerns,  not  with  Chad’s  spirit,  but  with  his 
ability  to  get  as  much  out  of  the  trip  as  I would  want  any  student 
to  get  out  of  it,"  Hebert  says. 

The  quantity  of  sand  on  the  island  made  bringing  a scooter 
an  impossibility,  meaning  Riopel  would  have  to  rely  on  a man- 
ual wheelchair  or  his  cane.  And  there  were  countless  logistical 
problems:  how  to  mange  the  30-hour  plane  flight,  how  to  pro- 
vide him  with  constant  assistance  and  how  to  pay  for  it. 

But  Hebert  says  he  decided  if  Riopel  was  willing  to  try,  then 
he  would  do  everything  he  could  to  get  him  there.  As  it  turned 
out,  Hebert  says  he  and  many  others  on  the  trip  learned  more 
about  conquering  adversity  from  Riopel  during  those  three 
weeks  than  they  had  in  their  entire  lifetimes. 

“We  all  grew  from  having  Chad  along  with  us.  I think  we  all 
know  a little  more  about  human  life  now  and  all  take  a little  less 
for  granted  how  easy  it  is  for  able-bodied  people  to  pursue  life’s 
options.  For  me,  I don’t  think  I ever  took  enough  time  to  con- 
sider all  the  different  ways  we  can  learn.  Now,  after  watching 
how  Chad  learns,  I think  that  those  of  us  who  are  lucky  enough 
to  have  mobility  spend  too  much  time  running  around  and  not 
enough  time  thinking.” 

Riopel  doesn’t  seem  able  to  fathom  the  ways  he  can  inspire 
and  influence  those  around  him.  “I  just  like  to  get  involved  in  as 
many  things  as  possible,”  he  says  in  his  distinct  and  soft  voice. 
On  this  day,  his  hair  is  yellow-blonde,  with  fading  red  and  green 


stripes,  carefully  dyed  to  match  his  Orientation  Week  T-shirt. 
The  fourth-year  marine  and  freshwater  biology  major  also 
worked  as  a START  leader  this  year,  helping  to  introduce  high 
school  students  to  U of  G,  has  served  on  accessibility  commit- 
tees and  has  been  involved  in  countless  other  events  and  stu- 
dent groups. 

“Joining  in  has  always  been  a way  for  me  to  be  ‘normal,’” 
Riopel  says,  adding  that  he  was  on  his  high  school’s  student 
council  back  in  his  home  town  of  Kincardine.  During  his  first 
year  at  Guelph,  he  chose  to  concentrate  on  his  studies  and 
found  he  missed  being  involved.  So  during  his  second  year,  he 
ran  for  an  elected  position  in  East  Residence,  losing  the  first 
time  around,  but  eventually  winning  the  post  of  social  co- 
ordinator. From  there,  he  got  involved  in  as  many  extracurricu- 
lar activities  as  possible.  Wanting  to  take  the  Australian  field 
course  was  just  par  for  the  course. 

“But  I wasn’t  sure  it  would  really  be  possible,”  he  says.  “I 
have  to  hand  it  to  Paul  Hebert,  the  Centre  for  Students  with 
Disabilities  and  the  entire  Zoology  Department.  It  would  have 
been  very  easy  for  them  to  say:  ‘This  course  is  simply  beyond 
your  physical  limitations.’  But  they  didn’t.  The  trip  was  the 
greatest  experience  of  my  life.” 

Riopel  applied  for  and  received  government  assistance  that 
allowed  him  to  take  a personal  assistant  to  Australia,  and  he  was 
linked  up  with  Nancekivell,  a zoology  instructor  who  had  been 
down  under  on  a previous  semester. 

“Graham  — and  the  others  — really  went  above  and  be- 
yond," Riopel  says,  rattling  off  a long  list  of  adventures.  There 
was  the  time  Nancekivell  and  Ballantyne  made  him  a special 
breathing  tube  for  snorkelling  so  he  didn’t  have  to  dive  as  deep 
under  the  water. 

“One  day,  we  had  been  out  for  a long  time  and  waves  were 
crashing  all  around  us,  and  I kept  swallowing  water,  but  it’s  so 
hard  to  complain  about  the  waves  when  you’re  in  the  middle  of 
paradise.  I remember  Graham  was  so  tired,  having  to  keep  me 


afloat.  On  the  way  in,  I saw  this  sea  turtle  and 
wanted  to  watch  him,  so  Graham  stayed  out  in  the 
water  even  longer  with  me.” 

Then  there  were  the  morning  swims  out  to  a 
coral  reef  to  collect  samples.  “It  was  about  a half 
kilometere  away,”  Riopel  says.  “Jim,  who  is  an 
amazing  swimmer  and  athlete,  basically  towed  me 
out  there  every  day  on  a rope,  and  Graham  would 
swim  alongside  me  and  sort  of  help  me  along.  It 
probably  took  15  minutes,  and  Jim  must  have  been 
exhausted. 

“Another  time,  we  were  in  the  outback  and  the 
terrain  was  particularly  rough,  and  my  wheelchair 
wouldn’t  make  it.  Graham  basically  piggybacked  me 
around  all  day  in  40  C heat.  But  he  never  com- 
plained. He  wanted  to  give  me  the  chance  to  see  eve- 
rything.” 

Nanckivell,  in  turn,  says  he  was  “staggered  by 
how  good  Chad  was  about  the  whole  thing.  He  took 
every  challenge  that  came  up.  I can’t  imagine  being 
in  the  situations  he  was  in,  being  in  the  ocean  and 
being  totally  dependent  on  someone  else  to  flip  you 
over  so  you  could  breathe.  He  is  amazingly  prag- 
matic about  everything.  He  knows  his  limits,  but 
really,  there  is  very  little  he  can’t  do.” 

After  returning  from  Australia,  Riopel  settled 
back  into  life  at  Guelph,  moving  back  into  East  Resi- 
dence and  doing  volunteer  work  over  the  summer. 

“He’s  always  willing  to  help  people,”  says  Tyler 
Zemlak,  another  zoology  student  who  was  on  the 
Australian  trip.  “I’ve  never  seen  him  in  a bad  mood. 
He  is  also  quite  brilliant,  a smart  guy  with  a bright 
future  in  front  of  him.  He  has  such  strength  and  de- 
termination. He’s  a hard  guy  to  live  up  to.” 

Zemlak  adds  that  he  often  sees  his  friend  whisk- 
ing around  campus.  “You  can  definitely  pick  him 
out  of  a crowd,”  he  says,  referring  to  Riopel’s  hair.  “I 
don’t  think  his  hair  even  knows  exactly  what  colour 
it  wants  to  be.” 

When  asked  about  his  trademark  locks,  Riopel 
explains  that  like  most  things  in  his  life,  his  motive  for  dying  it 
different  colours  is  socially  motivated. 

"I  dyed  it  the  first  time  to  match  the  orientation  volunteer 
T-shirts  from  last  fall,  which  were  bright  blue.  I dyed  my  hair, 
moustache  and  goatee  to  match  to  show  some  orientation 
spirit.”  The  practice  somehow  stuck,  and  his  hair  has  since  been 
pink,  green,  yellow  and  red,  to  name  just  a few. 

“I  do  get  stared  at  by  a lot  of  people,  and  I’m  not  going  to  sit 
here  and  say  I don’t  do  it  to  attract  attention.  That’s  why  I’m  do 
ing  it  — and  to  show  some  spirit.” 

One  place  Riopel  doesn’t  need  to  work  to  attract  attention  is 
at  home.  Most  people  in  his  home  town  of  6,000  already  know 
him.  He  grew  up  there,  the  only  child  of  a single  mother.  His  fa- 
ther, whom  he  saw  often,  lived  a short  distance  away. 

“My  mom  was  always  trying  to  make  it  so  I had  a ‘normal 
life,’  but  I think  she  had  a hard  time  when  I came  to  Guelph  and 
she  didn’t  need  to  do  things  for  me  anymore.  Quite  a few  tears 
were  shed  the  day  I left.  Both  my  mom  and  my  dad  have  helped 
me  a lot.” 

On  his  own  in  Guelph,  the  responsibility  of  making  sure  he 
leads  a “normal  life”  falls  on  Riopel  himself. 

“There  are  times  when  I do  get  discouraged  by  my  limita 
tions,  but  I get  over  it  by  doing  social  things,  trying  to  stay  in 
volved.” 

He  plans  to  do  that  next  at  the  swimming  pool,  where  he  as- 
pires to  improve  his  skills.  “Now  that  I’ve  snorkelled  in  Austra- 
lia, I want  to  take  the  next  step  and  learn  to  scuba  dive.” 

He’s  also  getting  some  experience  that  might  come  in  handy 
if  he  decides  to  pursue  teaching  as  a career.  Riopel  helps  out  a bit 
at  the  Centre  for  Students  with  Disabilities,  talking  to  newly  ar 
rived  students  about  the  challenges  ahead. 

“I  tell  them  about  the  campus  and  assure  them  they  can  get 
around  and  fit  in,"  he  says.  “They  usually  leave  a bit  more  confi- 
dent after  talking  to  me,  and  that  feels  good.” 
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Science,  Technology  Offer  Insights  Into  Society 

Dual  appointment  allows  prof  to  pursue  wide-ranging  interests  in  history,  philosophy 


The  realm  of  science  and  technology 
may  be  a less  common  way  of  under- 
standing society  and  culture  than  politics, 
literature  or  art  are,  but  it  is  no  less  valid,  says 
Prof.  Edward  Jones-Imhotep. 

A new  faculty  member  jointly  appointed  to 
the  departments  of  History  and  Philosophy, 
Jones-Imhotep  holds  a PhD  in  the  history  of 
science  from  Harvard  University  and  is  fresh 
from  a post-doctoral  fellowship  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto’s  Institute  for  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Sciences  and  Technology. 

The  dual  appointment  at  Guelph  is  “ideal,” 
he  says,  because  it  “allows  me  to  have  a foot  in 
both  fields  that  embody,  in  a professional 
sense,  the  interests  that  have  guided  my  work. " 

That  work  ranges  from  a historical  and 
philosophical  analysis  of  a Canadian  labora- 
tory in  the  1950s  and  1960s  to  the  study  of  how 
the  music  and  theories  of  the  late  Glenn  Gould 
relate  to  advances  in  recording  technology. 

For  his  Harvard  PhD  dissertation,  soon  to 
become  a book,  Jones-Imhotep  examined  the 
records  of  a radio  physics  laboratory  of  the  De- 
fence Research  Telecommunications  Estab- 
lishment near  Ottawa  from  1947  to  1967. 

He  found  the  lab  “a  very  rich  place  to  inves- 
tigate concerns  about  Canadian  sovereignty, 
nationhood  and  identity  during  the  Cold 
War.” 

After  the  Second  World  War,  scientists  at 
the  lab  began  studying  the  upper  atmosphere 
to  find  solutions  to  the  persistent  radar  and  ra- 
dio communications  problems  that  plagued 
high  northern  latitudes,  which  were  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  location  of  the  North  Magnetic 
Pole  and  the  range  of  the  northern  lights. 

The  upper  atmospheric,  magnetic  and 


auroral  data  the  scientists  collected  were  cru- 
cial to  imagining  Canada  as  a northern  nation, 
Jones-Imhotep  argues. 

“It  is  out  of  these  images  that  the  laboratory 
builds  a vision  of  Canada  as  a nation  whose 
northern  geophysical  properties  make  com- 
munications inherently  difficult.  Through 
CBC  documentaries  and  National  Film  Board 
films,  the  work  of  the  laboratory  succeeds  in 
reinforcing  the  wider  contemporary  vision  of 
Canada  as  a nation  both  defined  and  thwarted 
by  its  northern  character." 

Jones-Imhotep  is  also  working  on  a project 
that  links  the  work  and  ideas  of  Gould  and  the 


philosophy  of  technology.  It  is  partly  funded 
by  a grant  from  the  Social  Sciences  and  Hu- 
manities Research  Council  of  Canada. 

Gould,  he  explains,  considered  the  concert 
hall  setting,  where  a virtuoso  performer  plays 
music  for  a passive  audience,  a “very  authori- 
tarian, hierarchical  structure.  He  didn’t  like 
live  performances  or  the  idea  of  music  compe- 
titions. Musically,  Gould  saw  the  idea  of  per- 
formance as  breeding  conservatism  in  music. 
Performers  practise  the  same  thing  over  and 
over;  they  are  reluctant  to  improvise  and 
adapt.” 

Jones-Imhotep  says  Gould  saw  advances  in 


recording  and  phonograph  technology  in  the 
1960s  as  a way  of  changing  the  performer- 
audience  relationship  because  they  allowed  lis- 
teners to  alter  the  sound,  using  the  bass  and 
treble  controls,  for  example. 

“It  was  a way  of  undermining  the  hierarchy, 
of  empowering  listeners  to  modify  the  music 
and  take  an  active  part  in  listening  to  it,  form- 
ing it  to  their  own  taste.  It  was  a first  step  to  a 
kind  of  audience  participation  in  music  per- 
formances." 

In  Gould’s  time,  Jones-Imhotep  says,  that 
idea  “would  have  been  considered  revolution- 
ary, especially  in  the  context  of  classical  music, 
where  the  fidelity  of  the  performance  to  the  re- 
cording — the  ability  to  reproduce  the  per- 
formance just  as  it  sounded  — was  so  highly 
valued. 

“To  the  classical  community,  it  was  an  al- 
most blasphemous  position  to  take.  These 
changing  ideas  of  the  artist  were  already  com- 
mon in  film  and  other  media.  It’s  within  larger 
ideas  of  how  technology  and  humans  interact 
that  we  have  to  try  to  understand  Gould’s  posi- 
tion." 

Jones-Imhotep,  who  came  to  Guelph  in 
July,  says  he  was  attracted  by  the  Department  of 
History’s  strength  in  Canadian  history  and  the 
Department  of  Philosophy’s  strength  in  the 
philosophy  of  science. 

He  has  designed  two  new  courses  to  further 
enhance  the  departments’  offerings:  “The  His- 
tory and  Philosophy  of  20th-Century  Physics” 
and  “The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Experi- 
mentation.” He  is  also  planning  to  teach 
Guelph’s  first  upper-level  undergraduate 
course  on  “Science,  Technology  and  Society.” 
BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 
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Fourteen  of  Canada  s brightest  young  scholars  bring 


Andrew  Baker 

Andrew  Baker  is  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who 
shines  in  both  the  arts  and  the  sciences. 

A graduate  of  Unionville  High  School’s  challenging 
Arts  York  Music  Program,  he  is  a talented  musician 
who  has  performed  in  many  musical  groups  — 
including  jazz  band,  wind  ensemble  and  choirs  — as  a 
trumpet  player  or  vocalist. 

In  his  penultimate  year  of  high  school,  he  also  conducted  the  school 
musical’s  orchestra  and  attended  McMaster  University’s  Shad  Valley 
Program.  There,  he  served  as  director  of  the  variety  night  show,  planning, 
auditioning  and  organizing  a musical  production  involving  more  than  60 
people. 

But  Baker  also  loves  science  and  mathematics  and  is  the  recipient  of  many 
science,  computer  science  and  mathematics  awards,  including  a York 
University  Science  Olympics  Silver  Medal.  He  also  placed  in  the  top  25  per 
cent  at  the  Canadian  Open  Math  Competition.  At  U of  G,  he  is  enrolled  in 
the  computing  science  program. 

“When  1 go  to  a music  camp,  I’m  known  as  the  ‘science  guy,”’  he  says, 
“and  when  I’ve  been  to  a science  camp,  I’m  referred  to  as  the  ‘music  guy.’  It’s 
great  for  me.  I love  not  being  confined  to  either  area  because  I really  want  to 
be  able  to  do  it  all.” 


Katharine  Found 

A career  that  will  see  her  helping  to  preserve  family 
farms  in  Canada  is  one  of  Katharine  Found’s 

goals. 

Found,  who  grew  up  on  her  family’s  farm  and  as  a 
teenager  worked  daily  in  its  swine  and  beef  cattle 
operation,  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  loss  of 
Canadian  farmland  to  commercial  and  housing 
development.  “There  are  very  few  family  farms  left,  and  good  agricultural 
land  is  disappearing  too  fast,"  she  says.  “Someday,  I’d  like  to  work  in  an  area 
dedicated  to  protecting  this  great  resource.” 

A graduate  of  Courtice  Secondary  School  in  Courtice,  Found  is  studying 
animal  biology  at  U of  G and  hopes  to  eventually  become  a veterinarian.  In 
high  school,  she  was  known  for  her  commitment  to  academic  excellence,  her 
extracurricular  involvement  and  her  leadership  skills. 

A key  member  of  the  school’s  rugby  team,  she  was  captain  in  her  final 
year,  in  addition  to  serving  as  a volunteer  peer  helper,  peer  tutor  and  lunch 
buddy  to  new  students  at  the  school.  In  her  community,  she  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Durham  East  4-H  program  and  presided  over  a chapter  of 
Junior  Farmers,  a youth  organization  that  strives  to  raise  funds  and  create 
opportunities  for  youth  in  rural  areas.  She  also  worked  part  time  as  a 
veterinary  assistant  with  Port  Perry  Veterinary  Services  and  the  Brooklin 
Veterinary  Hospital. 


Angela  Catford 

Angela  Catford  dreams  of  swimming  for  Canada  at 
the  Olympics.  Those  who  know  her  well  don’t 
doubt  she  will  some  day  achieve  this  goal. 

A proverbial  high  achiever,  Catford  maintained  a 
90-per-cent  average  throughout  her  years  at  Cardinal 
Carter  Catholic  High  School  in  Aurora,  while  adhering 
to  a rigorous  training  and  competitive  swimming 
schedule.  She  swam  for  the  Newmarket  Stingrays  Club  for  seven  years, 
becoming  one  of  the  top  performers  and  record  holders.  Today,  she  credits 
swimming  for  teaching  her  dedication  and  commitment  to  a dream,  and  her 
family  for  standing  behind  her  all  the  way. 

“My  parents  have  been  so  supportive,”  she  says.  “From  the  time  I was  12 
until  I turned  17,  they  used  to  get  up  at  5 a.m.  to  take  me  to  the  pool,  so  my 
love  of  swimming  was  a huge  commitment  for  them,  too.” 

At  school,  Catford  was  a volunteer  tutor  and  a chaplaincy  retreat  leader 
and  raised  money  for  a variety  of  community  charities.  She  is  the  recipient  of 
several  prestigious  awards,  including  a University  of  Toronto  Book  Award 
for  leadership,  community  involvement  and  academic  excellence  and  a 2002 
Lieutenant-Governor’s  Award  for  outstanding  community  service  and 
participation. 

At  Guelph,  she  is  studying  biological  engineering. 

Collin  Cureatz 

Collin  Cureatz  has  been  described  by  one  of  his 
teachers  at  T rinity  College  School  in  Port  Hope  as 
a “man  for  all  seasons.”  He’s  a top  student,  a winning 
athlete,  a talented  musician  and  singer,  a caring 
community  volunteer  and  a natural  leader. 

Academically,  he  excelled  in  all  areas  but 
particularly  in  science  and  mathematics.  Athletically, 
he  played  soccer  and  golf,  skied,  ran  and  served  as  captain  of  his  school’s 
hockey  team.  Artistically,  he  sang  for  the  school  chapel’s  choir,  was  the  lead 
in  the  school  musical  HMS  Pinafore,  played  guitar  in  a small  band  and  earned 
his  Grade  8 in  piano  from  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music. 

In  his  final  year  of  high  school,  Cureatz  was  elected  head  prefect,  serving 
as  a liaison  between  faculty  and  students.  He  also  found  time  to  organize  his 
school’s  annual  junior  hockey  tournament,  was  a volunteer  with  the  Big 
Brothers  in  Waiting  Program  of  Port  Hope  and  spent  two  weeks  in  Jamaica 
doing  volunteer  work  in  rural  schools  and  orphanages. 

Now  pursuing  a degree  in  applied  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  Cureatz 
says  he’s  not  sure  where  such  a specialization  will  take  him.  “But  I am 
confident  that  as  long  as  I start  university  with  a path  that  interests  me,  I will, 
in  time,  find  different  routes  that  will  lead  me  on  a journey  to  discover  what 
will  make  me  truly  happy  in  the  workplace." 


Margaret  Gemmill 

The  great  outdoors  have  played  an  important  role 
in  Margaret  Gemmill’s  life  over  the  past  five  years. 
As  a Kingston  Collegiate  and  Vocational  Institute 
student,  she  signed  up  with  the  school’s  outdoor 
education  program  to  go  on  a nine-day  wilderness 
canoe  trip  in  Algonquin  Park.  Enamoured  with  the 
experience,  she  followed  that  trip  with  several  more 
that,  over  the  years,  took  her  kayaking  in  Labrador,  hiking  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  wilderness  camping  at  Temagami  National  Park  and  whitewater 
canoeing  on  the  Ottawa  River. 

“The  program  taught  me  invaluable  survival,  interpersonal  and 
leadership  skills  under  exceptional  circumstances,”  Gemmill  says.  “I  am  sure 
those  skills  will  be  with  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life.” 


THIS  FALL  MARKED  the  presentation  of  the  first  two  Lincoln  Alexander 
Chancellor’s  Scholarships,  named  in  honour  of  U of  G’s  longtime 
chancellor.  The  awards  are  intended  to  enhance  student  diversity  on 
campus,  recognizing  students  of  academic  distinction  who  are  aboriginal, 
persons  with  a disability  or  members  of  a visible  minority,  and  who  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  their  schools  and  communities  and  have 
demonstrated  the  potential  to  become  leaders  in  society. 

Renu  Abraham 

Growing  up  in  Hamilton,  Renu  Abraham  was 
very  familiar  with  U of  G chancellor  and  former 
Ontario  lieutenant-governor  Lincoln  Alexander.  She 
was  nevertheless  speechless  last  spring  when 
Alexander  telephoned  her  to  tell  her  she  was  one  of 
the  first  two  recipients  of  a Lincoln  Alexander 
Chancellor's  Scholarship  at  Guelph.  “All  I could  say 
was:  ‘Wow!’”  Abraham  recalls.  “It  was  one  of  the  greatest  honours  I’ve  ever 
had.” 

Described  as  a young  woman  who  “soars  above  others  in  every  way,”  she 
is  known  for  her  keen  mind,  excellent  time-management  skills,  exceptional 
commitment  to  her  education,  and  superior  work  habits  and  determination. 

An  active  member  of  the  Student  Council  for  three  years  at  Sir  Allan 
MacNab  Secondary  School,  she  also  chaired  its  charity  and  fundraising 
committees  and  was  president  of  the  multicultural  committee.  In  the 
Hamilton  community,  she  volunteered  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  in  the 
geriatric  and  continuing-care  ward,  where  she  kept  the  patients  company 
and  helped  them  exercise.  She  was  also  a youth  group  leader  in  her  church 
and  served  as  a camp  counsellor. 
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varied  interests  and  skills  to  the  University  of  Guelph 
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to  major  in  drama  and  minor  in  physics.  “It’s  a great  campus,  which  I am  still 
discovering.” 

Noted  for  her  intelligence,  she  was  the  top  graduating  student  at 
Toronto’s  Leaside  High  School.  She  excelled  in  a wide  range  of  subjects  from 
French  and  music  to  science  and  mathematics.  She  also  had  diverse  interests 
outside  the  classroom,  starring  in  the  school’s  staging  of  Neil  Simon’s 
Rumours , presiding  over  the  school’s  peer  tutoring  program  and  Rotary 
Club,  playing  saxophone  and  piano  in  various  school  bands,  and  helping  to 
organize  a charity  week. 

Outside  of  school,  she  was  a volunteer  with  and  member  of  a dance 
group,  helped  raise  funds  for  the  Humane  Society,  Sunnybrook  Hospital  and 
Sick  Children’s  Hospital,  and  was  a volunteer  with  the  Frontier  College 
Reading  program.  In  1997,  she  received  a Citizenship  Award  for  being  a 
caring  neighbour  in  the  school  community. 


Lisa  Liu 

Lisa  Liu  has  a passion  for  words.  A graduate  of  Earl 
Haig  Secondary  School  in  North  York,  she  says  she 
fell  in  love  with  the  English  language  soon  after  she  and 
her  family  immigrated  to  Canada  from  Taiwan  in  the 
earlyl990s,  settling  in  Richmond  Hill. 

“I  signed  out  countless  how-to-write  books  from 
the  Richmond  Hill  Central  Library  in  an  effort  to  learn 
to  write.  And  I did!  I wrote  numerous  chapters  to  several  novels. 
Unfortunately,  these  novels  are  all  still  unfinished,  but  someday,  I might  go 
back  to  them.” 

A highly  motivated  student,  Liu  earned  over  90  per  cent  in  all  but  one  of 
the  more  than  two  dozen  courses  she  took  since  Grade  10.  She  was  also  a 
yearbook  and  student  newspaper  editor,  co-ordinator  of  the  school’s 
newsletter  and  pianist  in  the  jazz  orchestra.  Her  love  of  art  also  led  her  to 
create  the  school’s  first  school-based  arts  and  literary  magazine, 
Kaleidoscope,  a publication  whose  launch  took  two  years  and  involved 
assembling  a team  of  more  than  100  students. 

At  U of  G,  Liu  is  studying  landscape  architecture  and  hopes  to  someday 
combine  her  love  for  this  field  with  her  desire  for  a writing  career.  “My 
dream  would  be  to  edit  a magazine  dedicated  to  landscape  architecture  or  the 
visual  arts.” 


Meredith  McNulty 

Inspired  by  a television  documentary  on  Canadian 
rower  Silken  Laumann,  Meredith  McNulty  — who 
hails  from  Dartmouth,  N.S.  — took  up  rowing  2 Vi 
years  ago.  Not  only  did  she  learn  the  sport  but  less  than 
a year  later,  through  sheer  determination,  talent  and 
hard  work,  she  also  beat  out  older  and  more 
experienced  rowers  for  a spot  on  the  2001  Nova  Scotia 
Canada  Games  Women’s  Rowing  Team. 

“The  games  were  an  eye-opening  experience  for  me,"  she  recalls.  “I  met 
so  many  diverse  and  fascinating  people  and  really  got  to  see  all  the  sides  of 
what  makes  Canada  such  a special  place.” 

A classical  languages  major,  McNulty  recently  made  U of  G’s  varsity 
rowing  team  and  was  off  to  her  first  regatta  this  month. 

At  Dartmouth  High  School,  she  was  on  the  girls’  rugby  team  and  tire 
yearbook  committee,  played  trombone  with  various  bands,  wrote  for  the 
student  newspaper  and  was  a member  of  Model  Parliament.  In  the 
community,  she  was  a senior  dancer  with  the  Dartmouth  Dance  Academy, 
taught  creative  movement  and  ballet  classes  to  young  children,  and  was  a 
volunteer  novice  rowing  coach  with  the  Mic  Mac  Rowing  Club. 


Kimberly  Ong 


Kimberley  Ong  is  known  for  her  resourcefulness 
and  positive  attitude.  These  attributes  came  in 
handy  during  her  last  year  at  Merivale  High  School  in 
Nepean  when,  as  co-president  of  the  student  council, 
she  was  instrumental  in  establishing  STAMP  (Standing 
Together  Against  the  Mistreatment  of  People)  to 
eradicate  escalating  violence  at  the  school. 

“There  was  a lot  of  tension  in  the  school,  and  people  were  being  really 
hostile  to  each  other,”  she  says.  “I  wanted  it  to  be  a friendly  environment 
again." 


STAMP  brought  in  guest  speakers,  taught  students  to  prevent  harassment  and 
assault,  and  made  police  support  and  mentorship  available  to  all  students.  Thanks 
largely  to  Ong’s  efforts,  STAMP  successfully  prevented  several  possible 
confrontations  on  school  grounds  during  that  school  year. 

Academically  and  athletically  talented,  Ong  also  found  time  to  edit  the  school’s 
newspaper,  was  on  the  badminton,  track-and-field  and  ice  hockey  teams, 
captained  the  volleyball  team,  managed  the  senior  boys’  volleyball  team,  was  a peer 
helper  and  tutored  an  autistic  student. 

Outside  the  classroom,  her  varied  interests  included  ballroom  dancing,  piano 
and  acting.  In  the  community,  she  volunteered  with  the  Queensway-Carleton 
Hospital,  World  Wildlife  Federation,  Rotary  Club,  Ottawa  Arts  Committee  and 
National  Capital  Marathon. 

At  Guelph,  Ong  is  enrolled  in  the  marine  biology  program. 


Jeffrey  Ramkellawan 


Jeffrey  Ramkellawan  is  a “big  picture”  person.  Deeply 
concerned  about  the  environment  and  strongly 
committed  to  the  global  community,  he  dreams  of  one  day 
playing  a leadership  role  in  helping  to  mitigate  the  world’s 
growing  environmental  problems. 

At  Wexford  Collegiate  Institute  for  the  Arts  in 
Scarborough,  he  studied  the  Kyoto  Accord  extensively, 
presided  over  the  school’s  award-winning  Environmental  Club  and  co-chaired  the 
Student  Environment  Network  of  the  Toronto  District  School  Board,  a group 
dedicated  to  improving  environmental  awareness  among  students.  In  this  latter 
role,  he  organized  two  major  annual  environmental  conferences  for  youth. 

In  the  community,  Ramkellawan  was  a member  of  his  school  board’s  Energy 
Decision-Making  Committee,  a group  composed  of  trustees,  teachers,  engineers, 
parents  and  caretakers,  which  works  to  develop  strategies  and  policies  to  lower  the 
amount  of  money  the  board  spends  on  energy. 

Ramkellawan  says  he  was  specifically  attracted  to  U of  G’s  environmental 
engineering  program  because  it  incorporates  both  chemical  and  civil  engineering. 

“Other  universities  offer  one  or  the  other,  but  when  you  focus  on  just  one, 
you're  not  really  seeing  anything  outside  of  that.  At  Guelph,  studying  both  really 
enables  you  to  understand  all  the  issues  and  get  that  ‘big  picture.'” 


Kelly  Voteary 


Earlier  this  year,  Kelly  Voteary  went  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  do  volunteer  work  at  schools  and 
orphanages.  She  describes  that  trip,  which  was  sponsored  by 
her  church  and  involved  delivering  crafts  and  toys  to 
children,  as  “incredible.” 

“It  definitely  changed  my  view  of  what  it  means  to  give,” 
Voteary  says.  “Even  though  I took  material  things  for  the 
children,  I was  more  blessed  by  them  than  I could  have  ever  imagined." 

An  accomplished  artist,  All-Ontario  athlete  and  respected  leader,  Voteary  was 
the  top  academic  achiever  at  Sydenham  High  School  in  Sydenham  in  her  final  year, 
earning  a 95-per-cent  average, 

A painter,  she  produced  two  motivational  paintings  for  her  school  and  one  for 
a local  charity  auction.  She  also  competed  for  four  years  in  the  All-Ontario  Track 
and  Field  Championship  in  at  least  three  events  — hurdles,  triple  jump  and  relay 
team  — and  was  a member  and  captain  of  the  Eastern  Ontario  championship 
teams  in  both  basketball  and  volleyball. 

In  addition  to  her  overseas  volunteer  work.  Voteary  provided  art  therapy  to 
Alzheimer’s  patients  and  helped  raise  funds  for  Martha’s  Table,  a soup  kitchen  in 
her  community. 

She  is  now  studying  landscape  architecture  at  Guelph.  I love  design,  the 
outdoors  and  people,  so  this  field  was  a natural  fit  for  me." 


Nominations  for  the  President’s  and  Lincoln  Alexander  Chancellor  s 
Scholarships  must  be  made  by  secondary  school  principals  and  must 
arrive  at  the  University  of  Guelph  by  Feb.  28.  For  more  information 
about  the  scholarships,  contact  the  Associate  Registrar,  Student 
Financial  Services,  University  of  Guelph,  Guelph  ON  NIG  2WI, 
519-824-4120,  Ext.  6032,  or  visit  the  U of  G Web  site  at  mviv. 
uoguelph.ca. 
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New  Form  of  Ice  Surfaces  in  Physics  Laboratory 

Discovery  could  have  applications  in  cryopreservation 


Two  U OF  G PHYSICISTS  are  part 
of  a team  that  has  discovered  a 
new  form  of  ice  that  could  have 
implications  for  the  preservation  of 
organs,  embryos  and  other  life 
forms.  The  discovery  by  research 
associate  Bruno  Tomberli,  Univer- 
sity professor  emeritus  Peter 
Egelstaff  and  five  other  scientists  is 
reported  in  the  August  edition  of  the 
journal  Science. 

There  are  more  than  a dozen 
known  forms  of  H,0,  including 
high-density  and  low-density  amor- 
phous — or  non-crystalline  — ice. 
Previously  many  scientists  believed 
that  high-  and  low-density  amor- 
phous ice  came  from  two  different 
states  of  H,0.  But  Tomberli,  Egel- 
staff and  the  other  researchers  found 
three  amorphous  states  of  ice  that 
exist  between  the  high-  and  low- 
density  forms. 

"The  fact  that  we  found  states  be- 
tween the  two  known  forms  of 
amorphous  ice  suggests  there  isn’t  a 
liquid-to-liquid  transition,”  says 
Tomberli.  “We’ve  shown  there  isn’t 
a sharp  boundary  line  between  the 
two  forms  — there  are  intermediate 
states.” 

Amorphous  ices  don’t  form  on 
Earth  naturally  because  they  exist 
only  below  -150  C,  making  this  re- 
search of  interest  to  astrophysicists 
because  the  ice  can  form  in  outer 
space.  But  another  application  for 
the  discovery  of  this  ice  lies  in  cryo- 
preservation.  Tissues  and  organs 
cannot  be  frozen  in  regular  ice  be- 
cause crystals  form  and  can  damage 
the  organisms.  Because  amorphous 
ices  don’t  form  crystals,  they  have 
the  potential  to  be  used  to  preserve 
fragile  organisms. 

“These  are  non-crystalline  forms 
of  water,  so  by  understanding  them 
better,  scientists  could  perhaps  fig- 


ure out  how  to  not  cause  the  water  in 
tissues  to  crystallize  when  they’re  be- 
ing preserved,”  Tomberli  says. 

The  researchers  came  across  this 
discovery  when  they  were  doing 
lengthy  experiments  with  the  high- 
density  form  of  amorphous  ice, 
which  is  made  by  putting  ice  into  a 
metal  press  and  squeezing  it  at 
13,000  times  atmospheric  pressure, 
then  cooling  it  to  - 1 96  C using  liquid 
nitrogen.  While  measuring  this  form 
of  ice,  they  observed  their  sample 
make  a transition  to  a form  of  ice 
that  had  never  been  recorded. 

"Jorge  Neuefeind  (another  re- 
searcher) and  1 were  the  two  running 


Ridgetown  College  is  one  step 
closer  to  building  a rural 
development  centre,  thanks  to  a 
$600,000  investment  from  the 
provincial  government. 

The  new  complex  is  designed  to 
better  serve  the  educational  and  ru- 
ral economic  development  needs  of 
the  southwestern  Ontario  region, 
says  Gary  Ablett,  director  of  Ridge- 
town College. 

“It  is  key  to  OAC’s  strategic  plan 
for  province-wide  outreach  and  en- 
hanced community  linkages,”  he 
says. 

The  facility,  still  in  the  planning 
stages,  will  provide  modem  class- 
room facilities  for  Ridgetown’s  ex- 
panding student  population; 
conference  and  seminar  space  for  lo- 
cal business  interests;  state-of-the  art 
communications  and  high-speed 
Internet  networking  opportunities; 


the  experiment,”  says  Egelstaff,  “and 
our  eyebrows  shot  up  because,  be- 
fore our  eyes,  the  structure  was 
changing  from  high-density  amor- 
phous ice  to  an  intermediate  form. 
Our  group  got  really  excited  when 
we  realized  this  was  a new  form  of  ice 
we’d  discovered.” 

Adds  Tomberli:  “We  spent  some 
time  verifying  it  with  different  types 
of  measurements,  and  we  were  in- 
deed able  to  show  that  this  structure 
we  had  measured  wasn’t  just  some 
funny  version  of  a previously  exist- 
ing structure,  but  something  dis- 
tinct.” 

The  high-density  amorphous  ice 


and  an  auditorium/gymnasium. 
Construction  could  start  as  early  as 
next  year. 

Ridgetown’s  student  body,  which 
currendy  numbers  350,  is  predicted 
to  grow  35  per  cent  by  2004  as  di- 
ploma programs  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture  shift  to  the  regional  col- 
leges from  the  main  Guelph  campus 
and  a new  diploma  program  in  envi- 
ronmental management  gets  under 
way. 

Local  businesses  and  community 
groups  will  also  benefit  from  access 
to  the  modern  facility  and  high-tech 
communications  infrastructure,  says 
Ablett.  The  complex  may  serve  as  the 
future  home  of  the  Ag  Business  Cen- 
tre, a resource  for  local  agricultural 
and  rural  organizations,  which 
opened  in  a 120-year-old  farmhouse 
on  the  Ridgetown  campus  last  June. 

“The  rural  development  centre 


samples  used  in  the  study  came  from 
the  National  Research  Council  in 
Ottawa  and  were  then  shipped  to  the 
Advanced  Photon  Source  at  Ar- 
gonne  National  Lab  in  Illinois, 
where  the  experiments  were  carried 
out  using  high-energy  X-ray  and 
neutron  scattering. 

“With  X-rays,  what  you  see  is  a 
picture  of  the  electron  clouds,”  says 
Tomberli.  “The  neutrons  pass  right 
through  the  clouds  and  hit  the  nu- 
cleus in  the  middle.  The  neutron 
scattering  lets  you  see  where  the  nu- 
clei are.  And  if  those  two  things  agree 
with  each  other,  which  they  did  in 
our  case,  then  you  have  some  pretty 


will  be  a business  and  education 
training  and  conference  cluster  de- 
signed to  stimulate  economic  devel- 
opment, provide  training  opportu- 
nities and  promote  lifelong  learning 
in  rural  Ontario,”  says  Brian 
Coburn,  associate  minister  of  mu- 
nicipal affairs  and  housing,  who 
made  the  funding  announcement 
this  summer. 

The  provincial  funding  comes 
from  the  Ontario  Small  Town  and 
Rural  Development  Initiative 
(OSTAR),  designed  to  assist  rural 
Ontario. 

It  is  the  latest  fundraising  devel- 
opment for  the  Ridgetown  College 
Agri-Food  Foundation,  which  “tire- 
lessly” began  raising  funds  for  the 
centre  in  1999,  Ablett  says.  The 
foundation’s  goal  is  to  raise  a total  of 
$7.1  million  for  the  project. 

In  addition  to  the  province’s 


convincing  evidence  that  you  really 
have  seen  something.” 

One  of  the  next  steps  could  be  to 
explore  this  finding  more  thor- 
oughly by  changing  variables,  such  as 
altering  the  pressure  and  looking  at 
the  effects  with  chemical  solutions, 
says  Egelstaff. 

The  other  authors  of  the  study  are 
Chris  Tulk  of  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  in  Tennessee;  Chris 
Benmore,  Jacob  Urquidi  and  Joerg 
Neuefeind  of  Argonne  National 
Laboratory;  and  Dennis  Klug  of  the 
National  Research  Council. 


$600,000  contribution,  the  founda- 
tion has  secured  $1.8  million  to  date 
from  corporations,  alumni,  staff  and 
students.  This  includes  significant 
contributions  from  Pioneer  Hi-Bred 
Ltd.,  Rol-Land  Farms  Ltd.,  St.  Willi- 
broord  Community  Credit  Union, 
Union  Gas  and  the  Municipality  of 
Chatham-Kent,  all  of  which  part- 
nered with  the  Ridgetown  College 
Agri-Food  Foundation  on  the 
OSTAR  application. 

The  complex  will  be  named  after 
the  late  Rudy  Brown,  a Ridgetown 
graduate  and  longtime  faculty  mem- 
ber who  spent  33  years  focusing  on 
diploma  education,  weed  research 
and  agricultural  extension. 

Ablett  says  the  government  fund- 
ing announcement  signals  the  prov- 
ince’s interest  in  this  project.  “Their 
support  is  vital  and  very  much  ap- 
preciated.” 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


Province  Invests  in  Rural  Development 

Centre  will  stimulate  economic  development,  provide  training,  promote  lifelong  learning 
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Global  Vets  Program  Makes  a World  of  Difference 

OVC  students  to  share  their  experiences  with  University  community  at  presentations  in  October 


Giraffes,  antelopes,  ele- 
phants and  rhinos  were 
typical  patients  of  U of  G veterinary 
student  Renee  Ruszczyk  this 

summer. 

“It  was  like  the  Discovery  Chan- 
nel, except  live,”  Ruszczyk  says  of 
her  eight-week  work  experience  in 
South  Africa  with  classmate  Stepha- 
nie Thompson  as  part  of  an  OVC 
Global  Vets  project. 

Ruszczyk  was  one  of  1 3 OVC  stu- 
dents who  travelled  to  South  Africa, 
East  Africa,  Chile,  Costa  Rica  and 
Australia  this  summer  to  gain  a 
broader  understanding  of  veterinary 
medicine,  including  human  health 
issues,  cultural  beliefs  and  values, 
wildlife  health  and  exotic  diseases. 

Like  most  Global  Vets  partici- 
pants, Ruszczyk  and  Thompson  got 
a taste  of  many  different  facets  of 
veterinary  medicine  during  their 
visit.  They  worked  with  a large-game 
capture  company  sedating  and  mov- 
ing animals  such  as  antelopes  and  gi- 
raffes between  parks  and  private 
reserves.  They  also  performed  a 
post-mortem  on  a rhinoceros  in  the 
Kalahari  Desert,  did  routine  preg- 
nancy checks  on  livestock  at  a rural 
large-  and  small-animal  clinic,  and 
visited  a reserve  for  mistreated  ani- 
mals. 

The  University  community  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  from  all 
the  Global  Vets  participants  next 
month  during  two  evening  presenta- 
tions sponsored  by  the  OVC  Alumni 
Association.  On  Oct.  3,  students 
who  visited  South  Africa,  Costa  Rica 
and  East  Africa  will  share  their  expe- 
riences. On  Oct.  8,  participants  who 
travelled  to  Australia  and  Chile  — 
and  a second  group  who  travelled  to 
South  Africa  — will  take  the  stage. 
Both  sessions  are  open  to  the  public 
and  run  from  7 to  9 p.m.  in  Room 
1714  of  OVC’s  Lifetime  Learning 
Centre. 

The  presentations  will  be  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  first-hand  from 
students  who  had  very  close  encoun- 
ters with  exotic  animals.  Ruszczyk, 


This  young  cheetah  was  just  one  of  the  many  exotic  animals  that  Global 
Vets  Renee  Ruszczyk,  left,  and  Stephanie  Thompson  encountered  on 
their  travels  in  South  Africa  this  summer. 


for  example,  recalls  the  time  she  had 
to  monitor  a sedated  elephant. 

“I’d  see  the  chest  rise  and  fall, 
then  there  would  be  a lapse  before 
I’d  feel  the  air  exhaled  out  the 
trunk,”  she  says.  “We  even  had  to 
put  a little  stick  in  the  end  of  his 
trunk  when  he  was  sedated,  so  it 


wouldn’t  collapse  and  prevent  him 
from  breathing.” 

The  Global  Vets  program,  initi- 
ated by  veterinary  students  in  1997, 
has  remained  largely  student-driven, 
with  participants  responsible  for 
planning  their  itineraries,  making 
contacts  in  their  destination  coun- 


tries, fundraising  for  their  projects 
and  sharing  their  experiences  with 
the  OVC  community  and  sponsors 
when  they  return.  Participants  usu- 
ally tap  into  alumni  or  faculty  con- 
tacts when  planning  their  trips  and 
typically  fund  close  to  half  of  the  cost 
themselves. 

Profs.  David  Waltner-Toews, 
Population  Medicine,  and  Andrew 
Peregrine,  Pathobiology,  support 
the  students  by  ensuring  that  their 
travel  plans  are  safe  and  have  maxi- 
mum learning  potential. 

The  two  professors  say  OVC  as  a 
whole  benefits  from  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  students  participating  in 
Global  Vets. 

“It  becomes  a recruiting  tool  for 
the  college,”  says  Waltner-Toews. 
“It’s  a sign  of  vibrancy  in  the  OVC 
community  and  raises  our  profile 
internationally.” 

In  return,  the  students  gain 
unique  veterinary  experiences  they 
wouldn’t  get  at  home.  Peregrine 
adds  that  participants  also  become 
more  culturally  sensitive  and  get  a 
broader  perspective  of  veterinary 
medicine. 

“The  general  idea  is  to  get  them 
out  to  see  the  different  contexts  in 
which  veterinarians  work,  the  chal- 
lenges they  face  and  the  resources 
they  have,”  he  says. 

As  examples,  he  notes  that  some 
religions  are  opposed  to  euthanasia, 
that  different  cultures  value  animals 
to  varying  degrees  and  that  some 
may  not  be  willing  to  pay  for  costly 


treatments  for  small  animals. 

Sarah  Slater,  another  Global  Vets 
participant  who  travelled  to  Chile, 
says  that  although  the  resources 
available  in  Chilean  animal  clinics 
were  similar  to  those  available  in 
Canada,  there  wasn’t  the  same  need 
for  them  that  she  sees  here. 

“They  have  the  same  tools,  like  ul- 
trasound and  arthroscopy,"  she  says. 
“They  just  don’t  use  them  as  much. 
People  there  are  just  starting  to  con- 
sider their  pets  part  of  the  family,  so 
they  are  becoming  more  willing  to 
pay  for  vet  care,  but  some  just  don’t 
have  the  money.” 

Slater  says  the  highlight  of  her  trip 
was  the  time  spent  working  on  a re- 
search project  in  the  high  plains,  in- 
vestigating the  feasibility  of  creating  a 
sustainable  industry  in  raising  vi- 
cunas. (Vicunas  are  similar  to  llamas, 
but  smaller  and  with  very  fine  wool.) 

She  adds  that  the  people  of  Chile 
were  what  made  the  trip  most  memo- 
rable for  her.  “The  experience  of 
meeting  the  people  and  having  the 
opportunity  to  learn  from  and  about 
them  was  so  valuable.  All  my  other 
experiences  were  a bonus  compared 
with  that.” 

Peregrine  says  Slater’s  experience 
is  typical  of  the  Global  Vets  program. 
“It’s  often  the  case  that  what  leaves  a 
lasting  impression  doesn’t  necessar- 
ily have  to  do  with  veterinary  medi- 
cine.” 

BY  KAREN  GALLANT 
ONTARIO  VETERINARY 
COLLEGE 


Care-a-thon  to  Raise  Funds  for  Animal  Research 


OVC  STUDENTS  will  stage  their 
annual  Care-a-thon  Oct.  5, 
bringing  speakers  from  across  North 
America  to  raise  awareness  of  animal 
welfare  issues  and  raise  funds  for 
research  in  the  field.  Discussion  will 
focus  on  innovative  ways  of 
improving  the  life  of  zoo  animals, 
food  production  animals,  wild 


animals,  laboratory  animals  and 
others. 

The  daylong  event  begins  with 
registration  from  8 to  9 a.m.  in 
Room  1714  of  the  OVC  Lifetime 
Learning  Centre.  Cost  to  attend  is 
$10.  Participants  can  also  register 
early  and  obtain  pledge  forms  for 
fundraising  by  contacting 


jpaquet@uoguelph.ca  or  atho- 
mas@uoguelph.ca. 

All  money  raised  will  be  used  to 
fund  an  annual  $1,000  scholarship 
for  a graduate  student  doing  re- 
search in  animal  welfare. 

This  year’s  speakers  include  Kan- 
sas State  University  animal  scientist 
Janice  Swanson,  Kelly  McLaughlin 


of  the  Ontario  Standardbred  Adop- 
tion Society,  Craig  Daniell  of  the  On- 
tario SPCA,  Diane  Blais  of  St. 
Hyacinthe  Veterinary  College  in 
Montreal  and  Cornell  University 
biomedical  scientist  Michelle  Bailey. 

For  more  information,  visit  the 
Web  site  www.ovc.uoguelph.ca/As- 
sociations/care-a-thon/care  1 .html. 


Study  on  Pigs,  Phosphorus  May  Aid  Environment 

Findings  offer  good  financial  news  for  the  swine  industry 


PIGS  ARE  BETTER  at  digesting  phosphorus 
than  was  previously  thought,  new 
research  by  U of  G scientists  shows.  The 
findings  could  have  major  implications  for  the 
environment,  as  farmers  may  be  needlessly 
supplementing  animal  feed  with  the  inorganic 
mineral,  contributing  to  water  pollution 
problems. 

The  research,  headed  by  Prof.  Ming  Fan, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  shows  that  pigs 
are  absorbing  about  25  per  cent  more  phos- 
phorus from  conventional  soybean  meal  and 
about  35  per  cent  more  phosphorus  from  regu- 
lar corn  than  has  been  previously  reported. 
Phosphorus  is  a key  component  in  the  proper 
bone  development  and  health  of  growing  pigs, 
but  there  is  a large  variation  in  phosphorus 
availability  in  key  feed  ingredients,  Fan  says. 
Currently,  swine  diets  are  formulated  with  a 
big  safety  margin  to  compensate  for  this  varia- 
tion. In  addition,  phytate  phosphorus,  the  ma- 


jor form  of  phosphorus  in  cereal  grains  and 
oilseed  meals,  is  not  thoroughly  digested  by 
pigs.  As  a result,  swine  producers,  thinking 
their  animals  aren’t  absorbing  enough  phos- 
phorus, often  supplement  pigs’  diets  with  the 
expensive  nutrient  to  ensure  adequate  growth. 

The  result  is  high  phosphorus  levels  in  pigs' 
fecal  matter,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
animal  waste  is  the  leading  source  of  phospho- 
rus pollution  from  agriculture.  Phosphorus 
pollutes  surface  and  groundwater  and  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  algae  in  rivers,  lakes  and 
streams,  reducing  available  oxygen  to  fish  and 
aquatic  life. 

“These  aspects  — cost  and  pollution  — 
have  made  research  on  improving  efficiency  of 
phosphorus  utilization  by  pigs  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  in  swine  nutrition,”  Fan  says. 

Already,  research  has  looked  at  adding  a 
phytase-producing  gene  to  corn  and  soybean 
varieties  to  boost  absorption,  and  U of  G re- 


searchers developed  “enviropigs,”  animals  that 
are  genetically  modified  so  their  bodies  can  ab- 
sorb a normally  indigestible  form  of  phospho- 
rus. The  fecal  phosphorus  levels  in  enviropigs 
are  56  to  75  per  cent  lower  than  those  of  regular 
pigs. 

Fan’s  research  may  also  help  reduce  fecal 
phosphorus  levels  by  encouraging  animal  nu- 
tritionists and  farmers  to  reconsider  the  for- 
mulation of  pigs’  diets  and  cut  down  on 
inorganic  supplements.  His  research  team  de- 
veloped a method  that,  for  the  first  time,  takes 
into  account  the  amount  of  phosphorus  that  is 
naturally  secreted  by  pigs  in  their  gastrointesti- 
nal tract  (endogenous  phosphorous  loss).  The 
new  method  corrects  for  this  endogenous 
phosphorus  loss  when  determining  how  much 
phosphorus  a pig  is  actually  digesting. 

“A  scarcity  of  information  exists  concern- 
ing the  true  digestibility  values  and  the  endoge- 
nous phosphorus  outputs  in  pigs,  ’ Fan  says. 


“Our  research  shows  that  we  have  been  under- 
estimating digestive  utilization  of  phosphorus 
in  soybean  and  corn,  major  feed  ingredients  in 
commercial  swine  diets  around  the  world.” 

The  findings  are  also  good  news  for  the  in- 
dustry in  terms  of  financial  costs,  as  phospho- 
rus is  the  third  most  expensive  nutrient  after 
energy  and  protein  in  swine  nutrition  and 
feeding. 

Support  for  the  study  included  grants  from 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council,  Ontario  Pork  Producers’  Marketing 
Board,  Ontario  Pork,  Agriculture  and  Agri- 
Food  Canada,  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food,  and  Canadian  Pork  Council. 

Other  U of  G researchers  involved  in  the 
study  include  Yingran  Shen,  Tania  Archbold, 
Ayodele  Ajakaiye,  Dale  Lackeyram,  Todd 
Rideout,  Yingxin  Gao,  Kees  de  Lange  and 
Roger  Hacker. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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EXEMPT GROUP 
EXPRESSES  CONCERNS 

Editor’s  note:  The  following  was  submitted  to 
@Guelph  as  a shortened  version  of  a letter 
originally  sent  to  Brendan  Soye,  manager  of 
Employee  Relations. 

I am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  full  executive 
of  the  Exempt  Group  regarding  the  recent  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(OMAF)  job  cuts  that  affected  our  members. 

We  are  dismayed  about  how  the  overall 
process  has  been  carried  out,  about  the  lack  of 
involvement  provided  to  the  Exempt  Group 
and  about  the  actual  content  and  impact  of 
these  announcements  on  our  members. 

First,  the  University  administration  left  the 
Exempt  Group  with  the  clear  impression  that 
the  OMAF  cuts  would  result  in  relocations,  not 
terminations,  at  this  first  set  of  meetings.  This 
clearly  was  incorrect  and  misleading. 

Second,  the  administration  has  chosen  to 
proceed  with  regional  meetings  about  these 
cuts  without  the  participation  of  the  Exempt 
Group.  We  find  this  distressing  and  a back- 
ward step  in  our  relations  with  the  administra- 
tion. Budget  cuts  that  result  in  relocations  and 
terminations  are  matters  that  require  the  ut- 
most sensitivity  and  planning.  Excluding  our 
association  from  the  communication  process 
erodes  the  trust  that  Exempt  Group  members 
have  about  such  administration  decision- 
making. 

Finally,  I want  to  deal  with  the  substance  of 
some  of  the  decisions  that  have  been  delivered 
to  Exempt  Group  members  — terminations 
where  bumping  could  take  place  (are  we  to  as- 
sume that  the  administration  has  now  sus- 
pended the  bumping  section  of  our 
agreement?)  and  employees  being  asked  to 
transfer  when  no  credible  information  about 
the  location  of  the  transfer  is  given  (how  can 
administration  expect  an  employee  to  make 
such  a major  decision  without  full  informa- 
tion?) 

In  summary,  the  Exempt  Group  recognizes 
that  budget  cuts  do  have  implications,  but  we 
also  recognize  that  the  manner  in  which  this 
reorganization  is  being  handled  by  the  admini- 
stration appears  to  signal  a new  approach.  This 
approach  is  marked  by  incomplete  involve- 


ment of  our  association,  incomplete  informa- 
tion and  potentially  coercive  deadlines  for 
individual  employees.  In  future,  we  request 
that  all  such  relocations  and/or  terminations, 
at  all  locations,  have  our  full  involvement  as 
early  as  possible,  to  help  ease  any  undue  hard- 
ship that  may  occur. 

Julie  Hutchins,  Chair,  Exempt  Group 

OMAF  AGREEMENT  RESULT 
OF  EXTENSIVE  CONSULTATION 

Editor’s  note:  The  following  was  originally 
sent  to  Julie  Hutchins,  chair  of  the  Exempt 
Group,  in  response  to  her  original  letter. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  regarding  the  re- 
cent U of  G/OMAF-related  impacts  on  Exempt 
Group  employees.  The  letter  came  as  some- 
what of  a surprise,  given  our  recent  discussions 
in  which  we  reviewed  with  you  the  concerns 
you  outlined  and  issues  that  had  been  identi- 
fied following  my  visit  with  employees  at  Vine- 
land,  Kemptville,  New  Liskeard  and  Thunder 
Bay.  As  well,  you  will  recall  that  we  also  met 
with  you  and  two  other  representatives  of  the 
Exempt  Group  Aug.  19  to  provide  you  with  an 
overview  of  those  impacts  before  they  were  an- 
nounced later  that  week. 

As  you  also  know,  the  new  U of  G/OMAF 
agreement  is  the  result  of  an  extensive  consul- 
tative planning  process.  The  five-year  contract 
is  accompanied  by  a strategic  plan  for  change 
that  will  preserve  the  University  and  OMAF’s 
infrastructure  and  position,  both  to  respond  to 
changes  and  to  meet  the  research  challenges  of 
the  future.  These  and  other  strategic  changes 
involved  program  and  staff  changes  at  all  our 
campuses. 

The  University  has  worked  very  hard  to 
minimize  the  direct  impact  on  individuals  by 
reorganizing  positions  along  strategic  direc- 
tions, faking  advantage  of  vacant  positions  and 
reducing  infrastructure  costs  and  increasing 
revenues.  Fortunately,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
individual  employment  has  not  been  affected, 
but  regrettably,  up  to  a maximum  of  10  indi- 
viduals in  full-time  positions  will  lose  their 
jobs. 

The  dynamics,  logistics  and  complexity  of 
the  situation  were  such  that  it  is  only  now  that 
we  are  confirming  some  of  the  individuals  who 
will  ultimately  be  affected  by  these  changes.  We 


would  like  to  reassure  you  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention to  mislead  you  and  to  acknowledge 
that  Exempt  Group  participation  in  this  pro- 
cess is  sincerely  appreciated  and  that  we  look 
forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you  in  this 
regard. 

Regarding  your  concern  about  the  “bump- 
ing” provision  of  our  agreement  with  the  Ex- 
empt Group,  the  University  was  attempting  to 
minimize  impact  on  staff  by  offering  transfers, 
where  appropriate,  to  affected  employees.  As 
you  know,  the  “bumps”  are  now  being  proc- 
essed. 

Again,  we  very  much  regret  that  valued  em- 
ployees have  been  affected  by  these  changes. 
We  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with 
you  for  the  benefit  of  Exempt  Group  employ- 
ees. 

Brendan  Soye,  Manager,  Employee  Relations 

WHO’S  RESPONSIBLE? 

We  welcome  the  broad  interest  in  our  research 
project  titled  “The  Physical  and  Psychological 
Measurement  of  Gambling  Environments.” 
That  project  is  funded  by  the  Ontario  Problem 
Gambling  Research  Centre,  which  follows  a 
strict  peer-review  process. 

In  the  Sept.  11  @Guelph , Prof.  Hugh 
Whiteley  raises  two  concerns  that  imply  the 
centre  has  erred  in  our  case.  First,  he  claims  our 
results  are  likely  to  lead  to  an  increase  in  devi- 
ant gambling.  That  prediction  is  not  based  on  a 
reading  of  our  proposal.  Rather,  he  relies  on  a 
book  written  by  a former  casino  manager,  Bill 
Friedman.  In  a foreword  to  Friedman's  book, 
William  Eadington,  director  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Gambling  and  Commercial  Gam- 
ing at  the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  says  the 
book  is  “scientific,  but  eccentrically  so.” 
Moreover,  Eadington  concludes  that  “this 
book  cries  out  for  carefully  designed  studies 
based  on  solid  methodology  to  test  the  Fried- 
man hypotheses,  either  for  purposes  of  valida- 
tion or  refutation.” 

In  consultation  with  Eadington,  we  are  cur- 
rently developing  a methodology  to  contrast 
the  effects  of  the  Friedman  design  principles 
against  competing  principles.  If  we  are  success- 
ful, it  may  turn  out  that  public  policies  will  be 
developed  leading  to  the  design  of  venues  that 
reduce  problem  gambling. 


The  second  point  raised  by  Prof.  Whiteley 
is  that  better  prospects  for  reducing  problem 
gambling  lie  in  improving  gamblers’  knowl- 
edge about  gambling.  The  argument  is  but- 
tressed with  “small  but  statistically  significant” 
relationships  (reported  in  Project  Weather- 
vane,  2001)  between  reported  knowledge  of 
randomness  (e.g.,  knowing  that  an  apparently 
random  series  of  numbers  such  as  12-5-23-17 
is  not  more  likely  to  win  than  a series  of  num- 
bers in  sequence,  like  1 -2-3-4)  and  reported  re- 
sponsible gaming  behaviour  (e.g.,  more  likely 
to  set  spending  limits). 

The  aggregate  correlation  of  knowledge 
predictors  and  reported  responsible  gambling 
accounted  for  one  per  cent  of  the  variance  in 
responsible  gambling  behaviour.  In  addition, 
the  statistical  significance  level  was  not  ad- 
justed for  the  number  of  statistical  tests.  Not- 
withstanding those  technicalities,  we  think  it 
imprudent  to  rush  to  judgment  on  the  basis  of 
simple  correlations.  More  important,  Project 
Weathervane  also  suggested  that  people  who 
gamble  have  a somewhat  better  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  random  probability  than  do 
non-gamblers,  a finding  at  odds  with  Prof. 
Whiteley’s  view. 

He  also  referred  to  research  examining  the 
cognitive  biases  of  63  undergraduates  at 
McGill  University  (Hardoon  et  al,  2001).  Al- 
though the  study  uncovered  some  interesting 
relationships  between  gambling  involvement 
and  rationalizations  for  selecting  lottery  ticket 
numbers,  the  authors  concluded  that  “the  gen- 
eralizability  of  the  findings  may  be  limited  due 
to  a number  of  methodological  issues.”  The 
authors  also  caution  that  erroneous  beliefs 
combine  with  motivation  to  sustain  gambling 
in  the  face  of  continued  losses. 

Our  project  is  designed  to  measure  psycho- 
logical dispositions  of  gamblers  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  those  characteristics  mediate  the 
simple  relationships  marshalled  by  Prof. 
Whiteley.  Problem  gambling  is  the  product  of 
a complex  set  of  psychological  processes.  Be- 
cause problem  gambling  poses  serious  social 
concern,  researchers  and  those  passing  com- 
ment should  accord  it  responsible  analysis. 

Prof.  Harvey  Marmurek,  Psychology 
Profs.  Karen  Finlay  and  Vinay  Kanetkar, 
Consumer  Studies 


Walk  to  the  University  and  Downtown  Guelph  - $159,900 
This  two-hedroom  condo  apamnent  is  mainlained  in  meticulous 
condition  offering  a balcony,  central  air.  master  bedroom  ensuitc, 
open  plan  living  room  and  dining  room  and  is  located  in  a small 
eight-unit  building  close  to  parks  and  riverside.  Underground 
parking  and  visitor  spaces  The  attractive  low  rise  security 
building  is  professionally  maintained.  Call  Mike  to  view  m 
(519)821-2005. 


Photos  at  www.guelph-realestate.ca 


West  End  Thrcc-Bedroom  Condo  - 118,900 
F.nrly  closing  with  this  condo  Close  to  the  mall,  buses  and 
expressway.  Walkout  basement,  attached  garage,  hardwood  floors. 
Call  me  for  my  “Condo  Buyer’s  Package.”  Details  of  Guelph 
Condos  available  as  well  as  Townhouses  and  Apartments  All 
price  ranges.  Details  on  how  to  finance.  Discounted  interest  rates 
and  cash  backs.  Call  Mike  at  (519)  821-2005 
I RK  I A S HOME  FROM  HER  TRAVELS!  (519)  837-2457. 


An  Absolute  Gem  - County-Like  Lot  - Edge  of  Fergus 
ritis  three-bedroom  sidesplit  is  in  immaculate  condition.  Huge 
living  room  with  separate  dining  room  and  family  room.  Finished 
basement  and  office.  Many  upgrades,  including  central  air.  and 
beautifully  decorated  The  rear  patio  and  deck  surrounded  by  a 
gardener's  delight.  Close  to  town  with  a country  atmosphere. 
Listed  at  $187.900  Call  Mike’s  Home  Office  at  (519)  821-2005 
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You  Can  Save  $$$  - Selling  or  Buying  - Call  Nike 


Discover  how  the  Waldorf  curriculum  provides  a truly  balanced 
education  where  your  child’s  gifts  and  talents  can  shine. 


Now  Offering: 
Grades!  to  fl 

kindergarten  for  ages  3 1/2  to  6 
Fforerrt  and  lot  Canes 


Members  of 
\VWdorf  School  Association  of 
Onforio  erd 

Association  of  VWildorf  Schools 
of  North  America 


Trillium  Waldorf  School 


75  Cardigan  Street,  Guelph  ON  N1H  3Z7 

telephone:  519  021 5140  facsimile:  519  521  0453  email:  info^trilliumwoldorfschool.com 
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From  Activism  to  Academia 

Computing  scientist  put  politics  behind  him  for  a career  in  research  and  teaching 


IT  WAS  NEAR  the  END  of  China’s 
Cultural  Revolution  in  1976  that 
authorities  imprisoned  Prof.  Xining 
Li  for  his  role  in  helping  to  lead 
demonstrations  in  his  native 
Nanjing  against  China’s  infamous 
Gang  of  Four,  the  left  wing  of  the 
Communist  government.  Had  the 
Gang  of  Four  taken  over  China,  he 
could  have  faced  20  years  in  prison 
or  even  a death  sentence.  But  he  got 
lucky.  The  Gang  of  Four  were 
themselves  arrested,  and  Li  was 
released  from  jail  within  a year. 

Ten  years  later,  he  found  himself 
half  a world  away  working  on  his 
PhD  in  computing  science  at  the 
University  of  Calgary,  a path  that 
would  lead  first  to  Lakehead  Univer- 
sity, then  to  his  appointment  last 
year  in  U of  G’s  Department  of 
Computing  and  Information  Sci- 
ence. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrest,  Li  was  an 
instructor  at  Nanjing  University.  He 
had  studied  computing  science 
there,  having  found  his  way  back  to 
the  city  after  being  sent  to  the  coun- 
tryside as  a Red  Guard  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution.  After  a year 
spent  living  in  a mud  and  grass  hut 
and  working  at  hard  manual  labour, 
"I  started  to  change,’’  he  says.  “I 
didn’t  believe  that  what  we  learned 
before  was  true.  We  were  cheated  by 
Communist  propaganda." 

In  spring  1976,  he  helped  lead 
hundreds  of  students  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Nanjing  residents.  to 
protest  the  reversal  of  reform  poli- 
cies proposed  by  former  prime  min- 
ister Chou  En-lai,  who  had  died 
earlier  that  year.  That  culminated  in 
the  protest  against  the  Gang  of  Four 
— now  known  as  the  Nanjing  Inci- 
dent — and  the  arrest  of  the  move- 
ment’s leaders. 

After  being  released  from  jail,  Li 


completed  his  master’s  in  comput- 
ing science  at  Nanjing  University, 
then  headed  for  Canada. 

Here  at  Guelph,  he  is  writing 
programs  for  a so-called  mobile 
agent  — he’s  coined  the  term  Intelli- 
gent Mobile  Agents  Gliding  Online 
— intended  to  help  computer  users 
filter  through  massive  amounts  of 
Internet  information  more  effi- 
ciently. In  the  process,  he’s  among  a 
relative  handful  of  computer  scien- 
tists worldwide  working  on  mobile 
agents  who  are  turning  a particular 
computing  paradigm  on  its  head. 

Li  says  the  computational  grunt 
work  lies  not  in  the  computation 
functions  themselves  but  in  extract- 
ing large  amounts  of  data  to  chum 
through.  “Should  we  get  the  data  to 


the  computation  or  move  the  com- 
putation to  the  data?”  he  says.  He 
believes  the  latter  is  more  efficient. 

Pointing,  as  an  example,  to  stock 
market  information  displayed  on 
the  monitor  in  his  Reynolds  Build- 
ing office,  he  says  currently  it’s  up  to 
computer  users  to  regularly  check 
data  updated  on  the  screen  at  regu- 
lar intervals. 

A more  efficient  system  might 
see  your  virtual  agent  travelling 
through  the  network  seeking  out 
“buys  and  sells”  for  you  as  the  elec- 
tronic equivalent  of  a flesh-and- 
blood  broker  on  the  trading  floor. 
Knowing  your  preferences,  the 
agent  would  seek  out  trades,  then 
buy  and  sell  for  you  or  at  least  alert 
you  to  pertinent  information. 


Besides  the  stock  market,  mobile 
agents  might  find  uses  in  ferreting 
out  information  about  criminal  sus- 
pects from  various  police  databases. 
Or  they  might  help  researchers  find 
information  about  travel  and  ac- 
commodations for  a conference  in 
another  city,  or  even  help  university 
administrators  schedule  meetings 
by  quietly  checking  everyone's  elec- 
tronic calendar. 

(IMAGO,  the  acronym  tor  the 
name  of  this  agent,  plays  on  both  a 
biologist’s  term  for  the  fully  devel- 
oped stage  of  an  insect  and  on  psy- 
chology lingo  for  an  idealized  image 
of  oneself.  Think  of  an  imago  as 
your  virtual  online  representative 
flying  among  various  online  loca- 
tions.) 


Li  receives  funding  for  his  work 
from  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council.  Currently 
working  with  two  graduate  students, 
he  will  accept  another  three  students 
this  year. 

He  welcomes  the  time  to  do  more 
research.  During  his  12  years  at  Lake- 
head,  he  studied  how  to  help  different 
computing  systems  talk  to  each  other 
more  effectively  and  how  to  make 
computing  more  efficient  with  an  elec- 
tronic “garbage  collector”  designed  to 
get  rid  of  extraneous  memory-hogging 
information.  But  his  heavy  teaching 
load  there  meant  less  opportunity  for 
research. 

Although  Li’s  years  as  a political  ac- 
tivist are  long  past,  the  Tiananmen 
Square  crisis  in  1989  evoked  strong 
memories  of  those  earlier  times.  He 
had  finished  his  doctorate  in  June 
1989,  just  as  the  Tiananmen  student 
movement  was  reaching  its  height.  In- 
vited to  speak  that  month  to  a Calgary 
conference,  Li  recalls  telling  his  audi- 
ence that  he  applauded  the  effort  to  re- 
form Chinese  society  but  worried  that 
the  student  leaders  would  be  unable  to 
control  what  they  had  unleashed. 

“From  my  experience  in  1976,  one 
of  the  lessons  I learned  is  that  in  China, 
people  pay  far  too  much  attention  to 
politics.” 

Not  Li  — at  least,  not  anymore. 
This  spring,  he  attended  Nanjing  Uni- 
versity’s centenary  celebration  as  a vis- 
iting researcher  from  Canada.  In  a 
speech,  the  university’s  president 
mentioned  the  Nanjing  Incident,  but 
not  Li’s  name. 

That  was  fine  with  him.  “They  pre- 
fer to  see  me  as  a professor  and  as  a re- 
searcher because  this  is  what  I’m  doing 
now.  The  reason  I gave  up  the  politics 
is  that  I want  to  be  a professor." 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


OAC  Serves  as  Backdrop  for  Retired 
English  Prof’s  First  Venture  Into  Fiction 

Novel  traces  life  of  OAC  grad  after  he's  injured  in  the  Second  World  War 


UNIVERSITY  PROFESSOR  emeri- 
tus Alexander  Ross  has  capped 
three  decades  of  non-fiction  writing 
with  the  publication  of  his  first  novel 
at  age  86. 

“I’ve  spent  many  years  teaching 
about  the  novel,  so  I thought  it 
would  be  boldly  satisfying  to  try  my 
hand  at  writing  one  myself,”  says 
Ross,  who  joined  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College’s  English  depart- 
ment in  1948,  became  head  in  1960 
and  played  a major  role  in  establish- 
ing the  English  department  at  the 
newly  chartered  University  of 
Guelph.  He  served  as  chair  of  the  de- 
partment until  1974  and  retired  in 
1978. 

The  result  of  his  venture  into  fic- 
tion is  A Part  of  Me  Is  Missing,  a tale 
of  a young  man  who  returns  to  his 
family  farm  in  southwestern  Ontario 
after  four  years  as  an  infantryman 
during  the  Second  World  War.  The 


narrative  begins  as  James  McKay,  a 
graduate  of  OAC  who  lost  a leg  in  the 
war,  recovers  from  his  wounds  in  the 
Christie  Street  Military  Hospital  in 
Toronto,  then  reunites  with  his  par- 
ents in  West  Zorra  in  Oxford 
County. 

“This  novel  takes  the  reader  to 
questions  that  stirred  many  people 
in  1945,”  says  Ross.  McKay  contem- 
plates his  future  in  the  wake  of  the 
ongoing  physical  and  mental  scars  of 
war.  He  realizes  he  is  no  longer  able 
to  take  over  the  farm  as  he  had  hoped 
and  as  his  parents  had  expected.  Like 
others  of  his  generation,  he  is  tom 
between  the  pull  of  his  rural  roots 
and  the  lure  of  city  life  and  new  op- 
portunities. And  as  he  faces  the  fu- 
ture, McKay  learns  more  about  his 
past. 

Ross  knows  of  what  he  writes. 
Like  the  novel’s  central  character,  he 
grew  up  on  a Zorra  Township  farm. 
He  is  also  a Second  World  War  vet- 


eran, having  served  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy  and  northwestern 
Europe.  But  that’s  where  the  simi- 
larities end.  “All  the  characters  are 
fictional,”  he  says. 

The  book’s  atmosphere  also 
benefits  from  Ross’s  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  impact 
of  OAC  — the  subject  of  his  1974 
non-fictional  work,  The  College  on 
the  Hill.  References  to  OAC  are 
woven  throughout  the  novel. 
McKay’s  memories  of  his  college 
days  round  out  his  character,  and  ad- 
ditional colour  comes  from  other 
references  to  OAC’s  impact  on  the 
agricultural  community. 

Ross  has  published  a total  of  sue 
works  of  non-fiction.  They  include  a 
second  edition  of  The  College  on  the 
Hill  written  with  Prof.  Terry 
Crowley,  History,  for  OAC’s  125th 
anniversary  in  1999  and  the  memoir 
Slow  March  to  a Regiment,  which 
chronicles  Ross’s  own  path  from 


childhood  to  military  service. 

He  calls  A Part  of  Me  Is  Missing 
his  “last  book.”  After  spending  three 
years  on  the  project,  he  plans  to  give 
writing  a rest  and  turn  his  efforts  to 
volunteer  work  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
where  he  now  lives  to  be  close  to  his 
daughter,  Celia,  who  is  president  of 
Algoma  University  College. 

The  novel  is  available  from  Bore- 
alis Press  at  6 1 3-829-0 1 50  or  by  spe- 
cial order  at  the  U of  G Bookstore. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


FOR  SALE 

$319,000  SOUTH-END  COURT 


4 bedroom  2,400  sq.  ft  Cape 
Cod.  Very  private  back  yard. 

Lovely  family  home. 
Convenient  to  “Y”  & Hanlon 

$379,000  CENTURY  STONE 


Historic  4 bedroom  3,100  sq.  ft 

eranlte  home.  Large  rooms, 
■rge  private  61  x 180  ft  lot 
with  huge  trees,  bam/workshop, 
deck  and  patio.  Convenient 
to  downtown. 


Call  Brian  Rothwell 

Sales  Rep. 

Royal  LePage  Vantage  Realty 

823-1124  or  821-6191 


HOME  CLEAN  HOME 

• CARPETS 

• UPHOLSTERY 

• AREA  RUGS 

• AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 


RESIDENTIAL  • COMMERCIAL 


836-7340 


Valerie  Poulton 
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“We  Work  Hard  To  Make  You  Look  Good!” 


TEAM  WEAR 
EMBROIDERY 
SILK  SCREENING 
HATS  & T-SHIRTS 
HOODED  SWEATS 


837-1272 

£>G  Carden  Street 
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A Boost  for  Research  on  Driving 
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crash  risk  are  influenced  by  age,  ex- 
perience, gender,  personality  vari- 
ables, road  visibility  and  traffic 
conditions,  says  Trick. 

She  is  most  interested  in  age- 
related  changes  in  attention  and 
driving.  Accident  records  show  that 
driver  inattention  causes  many  colli- 
sions and  that  the  youngest  and  old- 
est drivers  are  disproportionately  at 
risk. 

“The  youngest  are  at  risk  because 
they’re  inexperienced  and  lack  good 
judgment,  but  the  mystery  to  me  is 
why  the  oldest  drivers  are  at  risk," 
says  Trick.  “They  are  experienced 
and  much  more  safety-conscious. 
They  may  look  carefully  and  yet  col- 
lide with  a pedestrian,  cyclist  or  an- 
other vehicle.  It’s  almost  as  if  they 
can’t  notice  it.  They  have  a dimin- 
ished ‘useful  field  of  view,’  and  this 
puts  them  at  particular  risk  for  acci- 
dents at  intersections.  Once  we 
know  how  driving  ability  and  atten- 
tion change  with  age,  then  we  can 
look  at  in-vehicle  devices  and  deter- 
mine if  they  will  help  older  drivers 


It  pays 

to  work  with  the 
Canadian  Forces. 


If  you  have,  or  are  pursuing  a degree 
recognized  by  a Canadian  university 
in  engineering  or  in  one  of  these 
specific  sciences: 

• Controls  and  Instrumentation 

• Mathematics 

• Physics 

• Computer  Science 

• Applied  Science 

• Oceanography 

Then  you  may  be  eligible  for  one 
of  the  following: 

Graduates  can  receive  a $ 40,000 
recruitment  bonus  and  guaranteed 
employment; 

or 

Students  can  receive  a salary, 
paid  tuition,  books  and  guaranteed 
employment  upon  graduation. 


For  more  information,  call  us, 
visit  our  Web  site  or  come  to  one 
of  our  recruiting  centres. 


Strong.  Proud. 

Today's  Canadian  Forces. 

www.forces.gc.ca 
1 800  856-8488 


H 


Travailler  pour  les 
Forces  canadiennes, 

pay  e! 


Si  vous  etes  titulaire  d'un  diplome,  ou  en 
voie  d'obtenir  un  diplome  reconnu  par  une 
universite  canadienne  en  ingenierie  ou 
dans  un  de  ces  domaines  scientifiques : 

• controle  et  instrumentation 

• mathematiques 

• physique 

• sciences  informatiques 

• sciences  appliquees 

• oceanographie 

Vous  pourriez  etre 
admissible  a : 

Les  diplomes  peuvent  recevoir  une 
indemnite  de  recrutement  de  40  000$ 
et  un  emploi  garanti; 

ou 

Les  etudiants  peuvent  recevoir  un 
salaire,  des  frais  de  scolarite  et  manuels 
payes,  ainsi  qu'un  emploi  garanti  apres 
la  graduation. 

Pour  plus  d'information,  appelez- 
nous,  visitez  notre  site  Web  ou 
rendez-vous  dans  un  centre  de 
recrutement. 


Decouvrez  vos  forces 
dans  les  Forces  canadiennes. 
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1 800  856-8488 
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M, 
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focus  on  the  important  things.” 
Nonnecke  will  use  the  simulator 
to  research  the  potential  of  personal 
digital  assistants  and  intelligent 
transportation  systems  for  driving 
navigation.  “The  basic  question 
we’re  going  to  explore  is,  how  do  we 
give  and  receive  directions?”  he  says. 
“Once  we  understand  that,  I think 
we  can  start  looking  at  how  we  can 
build  better  electronic  tools.” 

This  summer,  Trick  and  Non- 
necke were  notified  that  their  team 
will  receive  $269,890  from  the  Can- 
ada Foundation  for  Innovation’s 
New  Opportunities  Fund  for  their 
driving  simulator  research.  The 
team  is  now  in  the  process  of  deter- 
mining what  building  will  accom- 


modate the  driving  simulator.  The 
system  should  be  built  within  a year. 

Trick  hopes  her  research  will  help 
reduce  traffic  fatalities  and  injuries 
while  allowing  older  drivers  to 
maintain  or  extend  their  mobility. 

“The  research  findings  could  be 
useful  to  organizations  in  setting  up 
laws  and  regulations  related  to  issues 
such  as  vehicle  design,  testing  and 
determining  who’s  going  to  have  a 
licence,”  she  says.  “I  also  hope  the  re- 
sults will  be  useful  in  creating  in- 
vehicle  devices  and  training  pro- 
grams that  help  older  drivers  com- 
pensate for  age-related  changes  in 
the  way  their  vision  and  visual  atten- 
tion work." 

BYRACHELLE  COOPER 
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knowledge  and  to  open  their  minds 
to  history.  I like  to  tell  the  students 
that  history  is  not  about  dates;  it’s 
about  the  lives  of  people  represented 
within  a time  period.” 

He  leads  seminars  on  early  mod- 
ern Europe,  teaches  a third-year 
class  on  the  Reformation  and  helped 
create  a distance  education  course 
on  the  history  of  the  British  Isles 
from  1066  to  1603. 

His  PhD  thesis  is  about  “identity 
formation,  how  those  excluded 
from  the  traditional  political  arena 
access  the  nation,”  focusing  on  gen- 
der, race  and  social  status  in 
16th-century  Scotland.  After  he 
earns  his  doctorate,  he  hopes  to 
teach  at  a university. 

As  a teacher,  "my  predominant 
idea  is  not  to  set  up  any  barriers  that 
are  going  to  prevent  students  from 
learning,”  he  says.  “I  don’t  stand  be- 
hind a lectern,  and  I encourage 
two-way  discussion.  It’s  more  infor- 
mal than  most  lectures.  The  key  for 
me  is  making  students  comfortable 
enough  so  they  can  engage  with  the 
material.” 

DiCarlo  earned  his  BA  and  MA 
at  Guelph,  received  a PhD  from  the 
University  of  Waterloo  and  was  a 
visiting  scholar  at  Harvard.  He  has 
been  a sessional  instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  since 


1999.  He  teaches  courses  in  critical 
thinking,  introduction  to  philoso- 
phy and  the  philosophy  of  medicine. 

He  says  he’s  honoured  by  the 
outpouring  of  student  support  for 
his  nomination.  “I  think  it’s  won- 
derful that  so  many  people  went 
through  so  much  work  for  this.” 

DiCarlo  attributes  his  teaching 
success  to  a knack  for  identifying 
what  students  find  important  and 
interesting.  He  weaves  humour, 
PowerPoint  presentations,  movies, 
literary  references  and  song  lyrics 
into  his  lectures. 

A book  he  wrote  for  one  of  his 
courses,  How  to  Become  a Really 
Good  Pain  in  the  Ass:  A Practical 
Guide  to  Thinking  Critically , has  be- 
come popular  among  students,  in- 
cluding those  who  aren’t  in  his 
classes.  The  book,  which  deals  with 
epistemic  responsibility,  reflecting 
on  why  people  believe  what  they  do, 
is  now  being  considered  for  publica- 
tion. 

“I  call  myself  a performance  phi- 
losopher — I give  them  a show,” 
says  diCarlo.  “I  figure  students  have 
paid  a lot  of  money  to  be  here.  They 
want  to  be  entertained,  and  we  have 
an  obligation  to  make  things  inter- 
esting for  them.” 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 
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FOR  LEASE 

Executive  2-storey, 

4 bedroom,  3,300  sq.  ft. 
in  South  End 

$164,900  BUNGALOW 

All  brick,  hardwood 
floors,  plaster  walls, 
updated  roof,  kitchen, 
windows.  Gorgeous  lot 
60x100  with  parking 
for  6 vehicles 


Call  today  for  details! 


JinvMurphy 
Diane  Sorbara 

Associate  Broker  MV  A,  Sales  Rep. 
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FOR  RENT 


Furnished  two-bedroom  apartment 
on  ground  level  of  newly  built  home, 
large  windows,  near  bus,  separate 
entrance,  parking,  laundry,  $450  a 
month  per  person,  Ext.  2693  or 
835-7927  evenings. 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment, 
ceramic  tile,  air  conditioning,  pri- 
vate entrance,  parking,  on  bus  route 
or  five-minute  drive  to  campus, 
small  pets  allowed,  available  Oct.  1, 
$775  per  month  inclusive,  one-year 
lease,  Shesh,  731-1736. 


Room  with  private  bath,  living  area 
and  separate  entrance,  east  end, 
close  to  bus  stop,  non-smokers,  no 
pets,  available  immediately,  $390  a 
month  inclusive;  six-bedroom 
house,  private  backyard,  two  baths, 
appliances  included,  two  entrances, 
parking,  available  immediately, 
$340  per  room,  Ext.  3541,  837-9056 
or  vincent@uoguelph.ca. 


One-bedroom  furnished  apartment 
for  mature  adults,  study,  two  baths, 
ensuite  laundry,  parking,  close  to 
campus,  non-smokers,  references, 
available  mid-November  to  April 
30,  2003,  start  date  flexible  between 
mid-November  and  Jan.  1,  767- 
9278. 


Three-bedroom  house,  centrally 
located,  gas  fireplace,  suitable  for 
mature  non-smoking  professional 
person  or  couple  without  children 
or  pets,  $1,200  a month  inclusive, 
first  and  last  months’  rent  required, 
available  early  January  to  late  April, 
836-7807  or  kenmullen99@hotmail. 
com. 


Two-bedroom  furnished  condo, 
ensuite  laundry,  covered  parking, 
pool,  all  amenities,  available  Oct.  1 


for  long  or  short  term,  $1,200  a 
month  inclusive,  821-1534. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  condo  in 
Cranberry  Village,  Collingwood, 
two  baths,  705-549-5036. 


FOR  SALE 


Schwinn  Glider,  old-fashioned  look- 
ing but  almost  new,  big  tires,  comfy 
seat,  one  speed;  Lawn  Boy  self- 
propelled  21 -inch  lawn  mower, 
mulch  or  bag,  good  condition,  Jim, 
Ext.  6693. 


Diamond  ring:  custom-made  classic, 
over  50  years  old,  Edwardian-cut 
solitaire,  .27  carat  weight,  VS-1  clar- 
ity, K-L  colour,  yellow  and  white 
gold  band,  Brad,  824-3918  or 
mtbcrazy@sympatico.ca. 


Woman’s  blue  suede  pumps,  size 
8V4,  brand  new;  soft  luggage,  two 
pieces;  classical  music  in  cassette, 
sets  of  three,  822-0786. 


Ericsson  Tl8z  Fido  cell  phone,  Jan, 
Ext.  6915. 


Timeshare  week  at  Orange  Lake 
Country  Club,  Kissimmee,  Florida, 
five  minutes  from  Disney  World, 
821-9875. 


1950  Frigidaire  by  General  Motors, 
factory-restored,  new  compressor, 
converted  to  a keg  fridge,  painted 
red,  classic  GM,  822-6637. 


Antique  walnut  dining  set,  primitive 
pine  harvest  table,  pine  armoire  with 
inlaid  mirror,  legal  bookcase  with 
original  glass,  pullout  couch,  822- 
9892. 


Sofa  and  chair,  excellent  condition, 
Ext.  2693  or  835-7927  evenings. 


Weider  home  gym  system,  model 
Pro  9625,  Lisa,  Ext.  6116  or 
822-1438  after  4 p.m. 


1989  Isuzu  Trooper  4x4,  four  cylin- 
ders, new  tires  and  exhaust,  CD 
player,  excellent  condition,  Dale, 
905-335-1486  or  dalecsmith@hot- 
mail.com. 


WANTED 


Fish  tank  with  filter  to  accommodate 
four  medium-size  goldfish  (about 
three  inches  long)  brought  in  for 
winter  from  outside,  must  be  big 
enough  to  accommodate  growth, 
margaret.bird@sympatico.ca. 


Volunteers  interested  in  helping 
promote  the  enhanced  recycling  sys- 
tem in  residences  and  classrooms, 
training  provided,  Ext.  8178  or  recy- 
cle@pr.uoguelph.ca. 


Babysitter,  Monday  to  Friday  from  5 
to  9 p.m.,  Guelph  area,  519-362- 
8430. 


AVAILABLE 


French  and  English  tutoring  for  stu- 
dents up  to  Grade  8 in  math,  science, 
spelling/grammar  and  French  gram- 
mar, references  available,  Maddie, 
821-2646  or  me_maddie@hotmail. 
com. 


Two  dogs  looking  for  new  home  due 
to  allergies,  loyal  three-year-old 
Aussie  neutered  male  and  energetic 
one-year-old  border  collie  cross 
neutered  female,  drmitch@rogers. 
com. 


FOUND 


Small  cross  necklace  found  outside 
the  MacKinnon  Building  and  John- 
ston Hall  Sept.  13,  Renee,  Ext.  3401. 


. And  When  You're 
Not  Away 


mmm: 


Leave  your  pets,  plants  & home 
to  (lie  bonded  professionals! 

Housesitting . Petsitting 
floniecleaninji  Specialists 


Call:  1 800  663  WO  ...  Serving: 

Kitchener  - \\  aterlon 

wwiv.housegard.net  c o,„l.ri<lKe  - Guelph 


Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
Old  - Fashion  Cleaning 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverley  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E6C6 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:  1-800463-5386 


Mm. 

wentworth 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 
RETIREMENT  and  FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS  ♦ RRSPs 
INVESTMENTS  ♦ MUTUAL  FUNDS  ♦ TERM  DEPOSITS 


Travel  Services 

Hotel  Oasis  * * Varadero,  Cuba 
February  1 -22  ALL  INCLUSIVE 


All  Inclusive:  Buffet  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  daily  • 
Snack  bar  • Domestic  mm  based  drinks,  juice 
H & beer  • Non-motorized 
watersports  • Introductory  j 
\J  V/  scuba  lesson  in  pool  • 

‘i  Tennis  • Daily  activi- 
jjgj.  Volleyball  • aero- 
bics, pool  games,  table  games, 
ping  pong  and  nightly  entertainment. 


Call  us  today  to  speak  to  one  of  our  Travel  Specialists 


Stone  Road  Mall,  Upper  Leve 
435  Stone  RoadW. 

TrI:  (5191-763-2991  / 1-888-724-555 


TILE  GIVES  ANY 
ROOM  A MAKEOVER 

• All  the  latest  styles  & trends  • 

WITH  THE  SELECTION  OF  TILES, 
STUNNING  BORDERS  AND 
ACCENT  PIECES,  YOU  CAN 
CREATE  YOUR  UNIQUE  DESIGN! 


"Quality  and  Craftsmanship  are 
a Family  Tradition" 


987  York  Rd.,  Guelph 

836-7060 


Wondering  what 
the  big  deal  is? 


i 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  continue  Sept.  29  with  “Fall 
Changes  Everything”  and  Oct.  6 
with  “Weather  We  Should  Go  on  a 
Walk.”  The  walks  leave  from  the 
Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m.  A donation 
of  $3  per  person  is  suggested. 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary  is  looking 
for  volunteers  to  help  out  in  a variety 
of  roles.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact Rob  Guthrie  at  Ext.  3615  or 
rguthrie@uoguelph.ca. 


ART  CENTRE 


Rina  Greer,  director  of  the  Toronto 
Sculpture  Garden,  will  give  a talk  on 
curating  public  art  Sept.  30  at  2:30 
p.m.  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre. 


ATHLETICS 


The  women’s  hockey  Gryphons  are 
at  home  to  Bluewater  Sept.  27  at  7 
p.m.,  London  Jr.  Stangs  Sept.  28  at  2 
p.m.,  Ottawa  Sept.  29  at  2 p.m., 
Brock  Oct.  2 at  7:30  p.m.  and  Laurier 
Oct.  4 at  7:30  p.m.  The  men’s  hockey 
team  hosts  Waterloo  Oct.  10  at  7:30 
p.m. 


The  women’s  rugby  team  is  at  home 
to  Trent  Sept.  28  at  1 p.m.  The  men’s 
team  takes  on  Queen’s  Oct.  10  at  7 
p.m. 


The  Gryphon  soccer  teams  host  Car- 
leton  Sept.  28  and  Queen’s  Oct.  12, 
with  the  men  playing  at  1 p.m.  and 
the  women  at  3 p.m. 


The  men’s  baseball  team  is  at  home 
to  York  Sept.  29  at  1 and  3 p.m. 


The  football  Gryphons  host  Water- 
loo Oct.  5 at  2 p.m. 


The  men’s  lacrosse  team  is  at  home 
to  Western  Oct.  12  at  1 p.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  begins  Sept.  26  with  pianist 
Minna  Re  Shin  performing  works  by 
Haydn,  Schubert  and  Liszt.  On  Oct. 
3,  Selwyn  “Sello"  Gomes  plays  tradi- 
tional and  contemporary  music  for 


steel  drum  and  marimba.  The  con- 
certs are  held  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Admission  is  free,  but  donations  are 
welcome. 


LECTURES 


The  2002  Kenneth  Hammond  Lec- 
tures on  Environment,  Energy  and 
Resources  begin  Sept.  26  with  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  popula- 
tion ecologist  William  Rees  discuss- 
ing “Waking  the  Sleepwalkers  — 
Globalization  and  Sustainability: 
Conflict  or  Convergence."  On  Oct. 
3,  the  topic  is  “Alberta’s  Boreal  For- 
est: A Landscape  in  Transition, 
Implications  for  Sustainable  Land- 
scape and  Land  Use”  with  Brad  Stel- 
fox  of  Forem  Technologies.  On  Oct. 
10,  University  of  Toronto  zoologist 
Henry  Regier  explores  “Footprints 
of  Sacred  and  Profane  Human  Acts 
in  the  Waters  of  the  Toronto 
Region."  The  free  lectures  begin  at  7 
p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 


Third  Age  Learning-Guelph  contin- 
ues its  lectures  for  retired  people 
Oct.  3 with  Ruth  Tatham  of  Home- 
wood  Health  Centre  discussing 
“Homewood:  Home,  Asylum,  Hos- 
pital” at  10  a.m.  and  Christine 
Mather  of  Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
considering  “The  Materials  of 
Music”  at  1:30  p.m.  On  Oct.  9,  “The 
Greatest  Management  Thinker”  is 
the  focus  of  Howard  Armitage  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo  at  10  a.m. 
and  “The  Materials  of  Music”  con- 
tinues at  1:30  p.m.  Lectures  are  held 
at  the  Arboretum  Centre.  Individual 
tickets  can  be  purchased  at  the  door 
if  space  is  available. 


NOTICES 


The  Gryphons  Toastmasters  Club, 
designed  to  develop  communication 
and  leadership  skills,  meets  Wednes- 
days from  7:15  to  8:15  a.m.  in  John- 
ston Hall  104.  Upcoming  events 
include  the  annual  humorous 
speech  contest  Oct.  2.  For  more 
information,  call  823-2987  or  send 
e-mail  to  khanneso@uoguelph.ca. 


U of  G continues  to  offer  employees 
the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the 
Canada  Savings  Plan  through  auto- 
matic payroll  deduction.  Anyone 
wishing  to  join  the  program  or 
change  the  amount  of  an  existing 


deduction  must  obtain  an  applica- 
tion from  Human  Resources  and 
complete  it  by  Oct.  21.  A minimum 
contribution  of  $4  per  pay  is  re- 
quired, and  deductions  or  changes 
will  begin  with  the  first  pay  in  De- 
cember. For  more  information  on 
the  Canada  Savings  Plan,  call  Susan 
Thompson  at  Ext.  6148  or  visit  the 
Web  site  www.csb.gc.ca. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  again  offering 
a program  to  promote  better  sleep. 
Beginning  Oct.  1,  the  five-session 
program  meets  Tuesdays  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  UC  332.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  the  Web  site  www. 
uoguelph.ca/~ksomers  or  leave  a 
message  at  Ext.  2662. 


Radio  station  CFRU  93.3  FM  will 
hold  an  orientation  session  for  new 
volunteers  Sept.  30  at  5 p.m.  in  UC 
334.  Sessions  are  also  planned  for 
Oct.  7 and  Nov.  7.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  6290  or  send  e-mail 
to  talk2me@uoguelph.ca. 


The  Guelph  Centre  for  Organiza- 
tional Research  Inc.,  a not-for-profit 
human  resource  management  con- 
sulting firm,  seeks  two  individuals  to 
join  its  board  of  directors.  For  more 
information,  contact  executive 
director  Diane  Green  at  dgreen@ 
omsconsult.com  or  767-5072. 


The  Canadian  International  Devel- 
opment Agency  is  calling  for  pro- 
posals for  the  Child  Protection 
Research  Fund.  Deadline  is  Oct.  23. 
Full  details  are  available  on  the  Web 
at  www.acdi-cida.gc.ca/childprotec- 
tion.  You  can  also  call  1-800- 
230-6349  or  send  e-mail  to  protec- 
tion@acdi-cida.gc.ca. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Biochemistry 
seminar  series  features  Joanne 
McLaurin  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  discussing  “Amyloid  Beta 
Peptide  Lipid  Interactions:  Implica- 
tions for  Pathology  and  Drug  Devel- 
opment” Sept.  27  at  noon  in  Axelrod 
337.  On  Oct.  3,  Prof.  Leonid  Brown, 
Physics,  considers  “New  Family  of 
Eucaryotic  Photosensors  Homolo- 
gous to  Archebacterial  Proton 
Pumps”  at  noon  in  MacNaughton 
222. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
graduate  student  seminar  series 
presents  Susan  McCusker  discussing 
“Applying  Reporter  Phage  to  Myco- 
bacterium paratuberculosis  Diagno- 
sis” Sept.  27  and  Ryan  Hunter 
exploring  “Life  on  Mars:  The  Search 
for  Microbial  Biosignatures”  Oct.  4. 
The  seminars  are  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Food  Science  128. 


“Traffic  and  Function  of  Uterine 
Lymphocytes”  is  the  topic  of  Prof. 
Anne  Croy,  Biomedical  Sciences,  in 
the  Department  of  Pathobiology 
seminar  series  Sept.  27  at  2 p.m.  in 
Pathobiology  2106. 


The  Department  of  Economics  visit- 
ing speaker  seminars  begin  Sept.  27 
with  Alex  Maynard  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  examining  “Persistence, 
Bias  and  the  Forward  Premium 
Anomaly:  How  Bad  Is  It?”  On  Oct.  4, 
Sule  Alan  of  York  University  consid- 
ers “Estimating  Intertemporal  Allo- 
cation Parameters  Using  Simulated 
Residual  Estimation.”  The  seminars 
begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
306. 


Allan  Carswell  of  Optech  Incorpo- 
rated in  Toronto  outlines  “Advances 
in  Laser  Radar  Applications”  Oct.  1 
in  the  Department  of  Physics  semi- 
nar series.  Next  up  Oct.  8 is  Prof.  Iain 
Campbell  explaining  “Quantitative 
Imaging  and  Analysis  of  Environ- 
mental Specimens:  The  Guelph 
Scanning  Proton  Microprobe  and 
GUPIX.”  The  seminars  begin  at  4 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  1 13. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
presents  Bruce  Stone  of  La  Trobe 
University  in  Australia  considering 
“1,3-Beta  Glucan  (Curdlan)  Biosyn- 
thesis by  an  Agrobacterium  sp."  Oct. 
10  at  3 p.m.  in  Food  Science  128. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Lori  Francis,  Psychology,  is 
Sept.  27  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Whipple- 
tree  on  UC  Level  4.  The  thesis  is 
“Organizational  Justice,  Sensitivity 
to  Injustice  and  the  Experience  of 
Stress.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Serge 
Desmarais. 


The  final  examination  of  master’s 
candidate  Helen  Toews,  Family 


Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition,  is 
Sept.  27  at  10  a.m.  in  HAFA  243.  The 
thesis  is  “Health-Related  Quality  Life 
and  Health-Care  Utilization:  A Pilot 
Study  With  Women  in  a Behavioural 
Weight-Loss  Program.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Paula  Brauer. 


The  final  examination  of  Paul  Ado- 
mako,  a master’s  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  is  Oct.  4 at  10 
a.m.  in  HAFA  243.  The  thesis  is 
“Fighting  the  Living  Death  Through 
the  Maintenance  of  Personhood:  An 
Exploratory  Study  of  a Support 
Group  for  Individuals  With  Early 
Stage  Alzheimer’s  Disease.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Joan  Norris. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  is  offer- 
ing hands-on  training  in  learning 
technologies  used  specifically  for 
teaching.  Upcoming  sessions  include 
“WebCT  Advanced  Series:  Session  II 
— Quizzes”  Oct.  2,  “Digital  Audio 
for  Teaching”  Oct.  3,  “Designing  for 
the  Web:  Good  Practices”  Oct.  4, 
“Introduction  to  Digital  Imaging” 
Oct.  8,  “WebCT  Advanced  Series: 
Session  III  — Managing  Content” 
Oct.  16,  “Teaching  With  Power- 
Point: Advanced”  Oct.  17  and 
“HTML  I:  Creating  Basic  Course 
Web  Pages”  Oct.  18.  Workshop 
descriptions  and  prerequisites  can  be 
found  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 
Online  registration  is  required. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Guelph  Chamber  Orchestra 
kicks  off  its  new  season  with  a gala 
concert  to  celebrate  the  City  of 
Guelph’s  175th  birthday  Sept.  29  at  3 
p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  The 
program  features  works  by  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn  and 
Haydn.  Six  well-known  members  of 
the  Guelph  community,  including 
provost  Alastair  Summerlee,  will 
make  special  guest  appearances.  For 
tickets,  call  763-3000.  For  more 
information,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.guelphorchestra.ca. 


Artist  Robert  Bateman  will  show 
slides  and  sign  his  new  book,  Birds, 
Oct.  4 at  4:30  p.m.  at  the  Bookshelf 
Cinema.  Tickets  are  $5,  with  pro- 
ceeds going  to  the  Arboretum. 


If  They  Had  a Million  Dollars  . . . 

Summer  singalong  raises  funds  for  SPARK  program  in  the  Office  of  Research 


Office  of  Research  staff, 
family  and  friends  got  their 
15  seconds  of  fame  this  summer  — 
and  the  chance  to  support  student 
research  writers  through  U of  G’s 
capital  campaign  — as  they  stepped 
on  stage  in  the  Grad  Lounge  to  “Sing 
Along  With  SPARK.” 

The  campaign-driven  fundraiser 
called  on  staffers  to  pledge  suggested 
sums  of  $5  or  $10  per  song  to  either 
sing  a song  with  the  Genetically 


Modified  Orchestra  (a.k.a.  the 
GMOs)  or  make  a pledge  to  have 
one  of  their  colleagues  join  the  band 
for  a tune. 

The  GMOs  — featuring  vice- 
president  (research)  Alan  Wilde- 
man  on  guitar,  director  of  research 
communications  Owen  Roberts  on 
guitar,  local  musician  Rob  McLean 
on  bass  and  Len  Kahn  of  Adfarm  on 
drums  — provided  moral  and  musi- 
cal support  to  those  who  performed. 


Roberts  says  the  highly  spirited 
project  raised  more  than  $600  to 
support  SPARK  students,  who  are 
paid  on  an  hourly  or  per-story  basis 
for  the  research  stories  they  write 
from  the  Office  of  Research. 

The  SPARK  program,  now  in  its 
13th  year  at  Guelph,  has  been  mod- 
elled by  22  other  universities  across 
Canada,  with  support  from  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council. 


Highlights  of  the  evening  were 
many,  says  Roberts.  They  included 
rousing  renditions  of  The  Troggs’ 
Wild  Thing  by  administrative  as- 
sistant Pat  Spence  of  Animal-Care 
Services:  Johnny  Cash’s  Folsom 
Prison  Blues  by  Julie  Round,  execu- 
tive secretary  in  the  office  of  the 
vice-president  (research);  the  Beat- 
les’ Money  by  Jeff  Schieck,  director 
of  research  finance;  Takin'  Care  of 
Research,  sung  to  the  tune  of  BTO’s 


Takin'  Care  of  Business,  by  informa- 
tion technology  manager  Mike  Levy; 
and  the  entire  SPARK  crew  singing  the 
Barenaked  Ladies’  If  I Had  A Million 
Dollars. 

In  addition  to  song  pledges,  the 
event  received  contributions  from 
photographer  Martin  Schwalbe,  Ad- 
farm  and  Hospitality  Services. 

BY  CLARE  ILLINGWORTH 
SPARK  PROGRAM 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 


Fall  Convocation 
Honours  Chancellor 


Once  Upon  a Time . . . 

Fairy  tales  are  more  than  bedtime  stories  for  U of  G English  professor 


Landscape  architect,  geographer  receive  honorary  degrees 


SOME  550  STUDENTS  graduated 
during  fall  convocation 
ceremonies  this  week  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Honorary  degrees 
were  awarded  to  Macklin  Hancock, 
one  of  North  America’s  most 
respected  landscape  architects,  and 
renowned  U.S.  geographer  Yi-Fu 
Tuan. 

Also  receiving  honours  was  U of 
G chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander, 
who  was  presented  with  a tribute 
book  signed  by  colleagues,  friends 
and  admirers  at  the  Oct.  7 ceremony 
for  the  College  of  Arts,  College  of 
Biological  Science  and  Ontario  Vet- 
erinary College.  He  also  gave  the 
convocation  address. 

Alexander,  a former  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Ontario  who  has  served 
as  U of  G chancellor  since  1991,  re- 
ceived the  tribute  book  in  celebra- 
tion of  his  80th  birthday  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Lincoln 
Alexander  Chancellor’s  Scholar- 
ships. Valued  at  more  than  $20,000 
over  eight  semesters,  the  scholar- 
ships will  be  presented  annually  to 
academically  distinguished  entering 
students  who  are  aboriginal  or  have 
a disability  or  are  members  of  a visi- 
ble minority,  and  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  their 
schools  and  communities  and  dem- 
onstrated the  potential  to  become 
leaders  in  society.  Alexander  pre- 
sented the  first  two  scholarships  last 
month. 

Hancock,  a 1949  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  graduate  who  is 
president  of  Project  Planning,  one  of 
the  world’s  largest  and  most  influen- 
tial design/planning  firms,  received 
an  honorary  doctorate  of  science  at 
the  Oct.  8 ceremony  for  OAC  and 
the  College  of  Physical  and  Engi- 
neering Science. 

Through  Hancock,  Project  Plan- 
ning created  the  original  masterplan 
for  U of  G and  the  site  design  work 
for  the  main  campus.  The  firm  also 
planned  and  designed  the  Expo  ’67 
site  and  the  community  of  Don  Mills 
in  Toronto.  Hancock’s  other  designs 
include  Ontario  Place;  capital  cities 
Dodoma,  Tanzania,  and  Abuja,  Ni- 
geria; the  Ottawa-Hull  core  area  wa- 
terfront; the  Beijing  Complex  and 
Urban  Waterfront;  and  King  Adbul 
Aziz  University  in  Jeddah,  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Tuan,  professor  emeritus  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison, 
received  a doctorate  of  science  dur- 
ing the  Oct.  9 ceremony  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Social  and  Applied  Human 
Sciences. 


Lincoln  Alexander 


Macklin  Hancock 


Yi-Fu  Tuan 


An  award-winning  teacher,  Tuan 
is  the  author  of  some  225  publica- 
tions, including  more  than  a dozen 
books.  He  has  had  a marked  effect 
on  the  disciplines  of  geography, 
landscape  architecture,  English  lit- 
erature and  religious  studies. 

He  holds  the  Cullum  Geographi- 
cal Medal  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society  and  the  Award  for 
Meritorious  Contributions  to  Geog- 
raphy from  the  Association  of 
American  Geographers.  He  is  also  a 
Lauriat  d'Honneur  of  the  Interna- 
tional Geographical  Congress. 


IT’s  DIFFICULT  for  Prof.  Jennifer 
Schacker,  School  of  Literatures 
and  Performance  Studies  in  English, 
to  read  bedtime  stories  to  her  two 
young  children  without  getting  up 
halfway  through  to  take  notes. 

“I  think  they’re  getting  used  to 
that,”  she  says  of  her  son,  Jackson,  8, 
and  daughter,  Chloe,  5. 

The  children  are  learning  that 
their  mom’s  interest  in  their  books  is 
professional  as  well  as  personal. 
She’s  studied  children’s  literature 
since  her  undergraduate  days  at 
McGill  University  when  L.  Frank 
Baum’s  Oz books  awakened  her  aca- 
demic interest  in  the  genre. 

Her  sense  that  Baum  created  the 
Oz  series  as  “modern  fairy  tales”  in 
reaction  to  works  by  the  Grimm 
Brothers  and  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen prompted  Schacker  to  further 
investigate  “popular  tales”  of  the 
19th  century  while  doing  her  MA 
and  PhD  at  Indiana  University’s 
Folklore  Institute. 

She  followed  her  degree  work 
with  two  years  as  an  assistant  profes- 
sor at  California  State  University  at 
Hayward  before  arriving  at  U of  G in 
July. 

Schacker’s  early  work  on  the  Oz 
books  sparked  a lasting  interest  in 
the  contexts  that  gave  rise  to  such  an 
enduring  form  of  literature. 

“It  became  clear  to  me  that  I 
needed  to  understand  better  what 
Baum  was  rebelling  against  in  1900. 1 
found  myself  going  right  back  to  the 
1820s  to  1850s,  when  the  systematic 
collection  and  analysis  of  folk  narra- 
tives began  and  when  popular  tale 
collections  were  first  published.  It 
was  a very  formative  time.” 

Schacker  defines  folklore  — a 


Prof.  Jennifer  Schacker  holds  a manuscript  of  her  forthcoming  book, 
National  Dreams:  The  Remaking  of  Fairy  Tales  in  19th-Century  England, 
to  be  published  next  spring.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


term  dating  to  1846  — as  cultural 
forms  and  practices  learned  and  per- 
formed outside  the  institutional 
realm.  She  says  the  classic  20th-ce- 
ntury definition  of  folklore  is  "artis- 
tic communication  in  small  groups,” 
a broad  and  inclusive  definition  that 


embraces  urban  legends,  family  holi- 
day customs,  jokes,  schoolyard 
games  and  much  in  between. 

“In  the  1 9th  century,  on  the  other 
hand,  folklore  was  usually  defined  in 
contrast  to  modem  culture.  Early 
Continued  on  page  8 


Protein-Packed  Food  Found 
Growing  on  Salty  Soils 


Hardy  seed-producing  shrub  could  mean  prosperity  for  farmers  worldwide 


AU  OF  G FOOD  SCIENTIST  has 
discovered  an  unexpected  food 
source  packed  with  protein  and 
cancer-fighting  antioxidants  that 
can  thrive  on  salt-poisoned  lands 
and  even  be  irrigated  with  sea  water. 

Saltwort  — or  beachwort,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  — is  a seed- 
producing  shrub  that  grows  in 
salty-soil  coastal  regions  and 
swamps.  Tests  conducted  by  Mas- 
simo Marcone,  an  adjunct  professor 
and  technician  in  the  Department  of 
Food  Science,  showed  that  the  edible 


seeds  are  high  in  protein  and  fat  and 
contain  rich  amino  acids  and  toco- 
pherol antioxidants,  which  fight 
cancer-causing  agents.  The  seeds 
also  have  numerous  industrial  uses, 
which  could  mean  prosperity  for 
farmers  around  the  world. 

“The  potential  of  this  plant  is 
enormous,”  says  Marcone,  whose  re- 
search was  featured  in  the  Sept.  28  is- 
sue of  New  Scientist  magazine  and 
will  soon  appear  in  the  journal  Food 
Research  International 

Marcone  says  the  findings  are  sig- 


nificant, given  that  an  estimated 
one-fifth  of  the  world’s  irrigated 
farmland  has  been  damaged  by  salt 
or  other  forms  of  sodium  due  to 
natural  causes  or  through  human  in- 
tervention. 

“Simultaneously  compounding 
this  problem  is  the  global  challenge 
of  finding  adequate  amounts  of  wa- 
ter and  agricultural  land  to  support 
the  growing  world’s  food  require- 
ments,” he  says.  “We  have  to  find 
ways  to  reclaim  some  of  the  damaged 
Continued  on  page  10 
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AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Breathe  cleaner  air 

I remove  microscopic  dust  mites 


I remove  up  to  82.6%  of  the  mildew, 
mold  and  bacteria  air  contaminants 


lower  energy  costs 


Valerie  Poulton 


Call  us 


(519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamatic! 


n 

15  Years' Real  Estate  Experience 

Top  Ten  - Guelph  Real  Estate 
1992-2001 

-complimentary  computer 
analysis  of  your  home's  value 
-complimentary  list  of  homes 
currently  on  the  market 

Let  Bill's  Guelph  Area  Real  Estate 
Experience  Work  For  You  ! 


(Bill  Green  - Associate  Broker 

Royal  City  Realty  Limited 

25  Waterloo  Avenue  824  9950 

Guelph,  ON.N1H3H4  ext  203 


KOVAL  CITY 

W.  r"»  V V.i'  "v" ' TT’m'V TT'fi 


Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  see  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  exeel 

* Reading  and  Writing  before  Grade  One 
*Lotv  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 

♦ Strong  Academics  - Math,  Geometry, 
Geography,  Botany,  Culture  and  more 

♦ French , Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 
iFor  children  2.5  years  to  Grade  Six 

Come  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Avc.  Guelph 

wnav3.svinpalico.ca/guclplimonlessorischooI/ 

519-836-3810 


Travel  Services 

Hotel  Oasis  - Varadero,  Cuba 
February  15-22  ALL  INCLUSIVE 


All  Inclusive:  Buffet  breakfast,  lunch  and 
dinner  daily  • Snack  bar  • Domestic  mm 
based  drinks,  juice  & beer  • Non-molorized 
watersports  • Introductory  scuba  lesson  in 


Daily  activities: 


It  Anniversary  Celebration 

AVE  5 % OFF 

Avd  by  Oct  31/02. 
included  in  above  taw. 


Stone  Road  Mall,  Upper  Level 
435  Stone  Road  W. 

Tel:  (519)-763-2991  / 1-888-724-5555 
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Ontario  Universities  Prepare  for  Full  Effects  of  Double  Cohort 


The  Ontario  university  system  successfully 
absorbed  the  first  wave  of  the  double  cohort  this 
fall  and  is  actively  preparing  for  its  full  effects  in  the  fall 
of  2003  and  2004,  president  Mordechai  Rozanski  told 
the  Oct.  1 meeting  of  Senate. 

System-wide,  applications  to  Ontario  universities 
were  up  over  16  per  cent,  and  confirmed  acceptances 
rose  16  per  cent  as  well.  At  the  University  of  Guelph, 
first-year  enrolment  was  slightly  above  the  projected 
target,  he  said. 


“Our  plan  was  also  to  stay  below  the  system  average 
on  this  campus,  so  we  can  control  the  balance  of  growth 
with  quality,  and  we  are  staying  slightly  below  the  sys- 
tem average  in  that  regard.” 

Rozanski  noted,  however,  that  U of  G is  taking  its 
pro-rated  share  of  new  students  overall.  The  newly 
opened  University  of  Guelph-Humber  has  been  geared 
to  supplement  on-campus  enrolment  growth  and 
slightly  surpassed  its  projected  enrolment  of  200  stu- 
dents. 


The  president  added  that  al- 
though the  provincial  government 
has  fully  funded  enrolment  growth, 
it  still  needs  to  address  a number  of 
base  funding  issues.  As  yet,  funding 
has  not  been  allocated  for  reducing 
student-to-faculty  ratios,  dealing 
with  inflation  and  deferred  mainte- 
nance, and  increasing  student 
assistance,  he  said.  “In  total,  on  a 
system-wide  basis,  we  are  short  at 
least  $100  million  annually,  exclu- 
sive of  deferred  maintenance.” 

He  said  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities,  which  he  chairs,  con- 
tinues to  discuss  these  shortfall  is- 
sues with  the  government,  which 
accepts  that  these  represent  an  “un- 
finished agenda." 

The  president  also  announced 
that  the  capital  campaign  is  pro- 
gressing well  and  will  reach  80  per 
cent  of  its  goal  this  month. 

Attendance  at  the  Ontario  Uni- 
versities’ Fair  late  last  month  in  To- 
ronto is  another  indication  of  the 
projected  increase  in  applicants. 
More  than  70,000  people  turned 
out,  up  from  48,000  last  year,  said 
Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  associate 
vice-president  (academic).  She 
thanked  the  close  to  150  U of  G fac- 
ulty, staff  and  student  volunteers 
who  staffed  the  University’s  booth 
at  the  fair  and  paid  particular  trib- 
ute to  the  efforts  of  associate  regis- 
trar Starr  Ellis  and  the  staff  in 
Admissions. 

Mancuso  reported  that  registra- 
tion, scheduling  and  housing  went 
well  this  fall.  “A  full  86  per  cent  of 
all  students  chose  their  courses  us- 
ing Web  Advisor,”  she  said.  Al- 


though a small  number  of  first-year 
students  had  to  be  accommodated 
initially  in  expanded  residence 
space,  they  were  all  relocated  within 
the  first  two  weeks  of  classes. 

CONSTRUCTION  UPDATE 

Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration),  gave 
senators  an  update  on  construction 
on  campus. 

Building  of  the  classroom  com- 
plex is  on  schedule  and  should  be 
completed  by  May  2003,  allowing 
time  for  Teaching  Support  Services 
and  Physical  Resources  to  test  the 
facility  before  classes  are  held  there 
in  September  2003,  she  said. 

Sullivan  noted  that  the  con- 
struction on  Gordon  Street  over  the 
summer  was  to  allow  for  hydro  up- 
grades in  preparation  for  the  sci- 
ence complex.  Phase  1 of  that 
facility  is  to  begin  in  January  2003. 

In  addition,  construction  of  the 
new  facility  at  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber  is  on  schedule  for 
fall  2003  and  on  budget,  she  said. 

She  added  that  the  final  report  of 
the  campus  master  plan  will  be  con- 
sidered by  Board  of  Governors  this 
fall,  and  there  will  be  regular  five- 
year  reviews  of  the  plan. 

POLICY  ON  ACADEMIC 
CONSIDERATION  REVISED 

Senators  approved  a proposal 
from  the  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  to  revise  the  policy  for  aca- 
demic consideration  for  religious 
obligations,  including  a recom- 
mendation that  it  be  made  a sepa- 


rate paragraph  in  the  calendar 
under  its  own  heading. 

NEW  PROGRAMS  APPROVED 

Senators  approved  proposals  for 
several  new  programs.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  and  Biochemis- 
try will  now  be  offering  a biological 
chemistry  major  to  better  reflect  the 
growth,  development  and  expertise 
of  the  department. 

OAC  received  approval  to  offer 
an  associate  diploma  in  turfgrass 
management  on  the  Guelph  cam- 
pus. The  Department  of  Plant  Agri- 
culture believes  this  diploma  will 
help  address  the  needs  of  the  indus- 
try and  continue  to  build  on 
Guelph’s  expertise  in  this  field. 

An  environmental  management 
diploma  will  now  be  offered  at 
Ridgetown  College.  The  program 
aims  to  give  students  a strong  un- 
derstanding in  the  fields  of  environ- 
mental protection  and  environ- 
mental management  in  the  rural, 
municipal  and  industrial  sectors. 

The  food,  nutrition  and  risk 
management  diploma  that  will  now 
be  offered  at  Kemptville  College 
will  provide  students  with  a solid 
foundation  in  food  and  nutrition, 
food  processing  and  safety,  and 
management  issues. 

The  curricula  for  the  new  and 
revised  diploma  programs  in  turf- 
grass  management,  environmental 
management  and  risk  management 
were  approved.  Restructuring  of 
the  diploma  program  was  previ- 
ously approved  at  the  June  meeting 
of  Senate. 


BUgjPLP  OLNTMENTS 


Prof.  Bob  Balahura  was  appointed 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Chemis- 
try and  Biochemistry  for  a five-year 
term  that  began  July  1. 

Prof.  Jim  Davis  has  been  ap- 
pointed chair  of  the  Department  of 
Physics  for  a three-year  term  that 
began  June  9. 

Cecil  Foster  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy as  assistant  professor  July  1 . 

Bill  Gardner  was  appointed  as- 


sistant professor  in  the  Department 
of  Computing  and  Information  Sci- 
ence July  1. 

Craig  Johnson  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Science  as  as- 
sistant professor  July  1 . 

Ian  Newby-Clark  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Psychology  as  an  assist- 
ant professor  July  1. 

Kerry  Preibisch  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 


ogy July  1. 

Alan  Shepard  of  Texas  joined 
the  School  of  Literatures  and  Per- 
formance Studies  in  English  as  di- 
rector and  professor  July  1. 

Ian  Tetlow  was  appointed  assist- 
ant professor  in  the  Department  of 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 
July  20. 

Ren6  V6ron  was  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  Department 
of  Geography  July  1. 
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^ FOCUS  ON  THE 
^ ENVIRONMENT 

Enviro-Week  is  being  cele- 
brated on  campus  with  a 
number  of  events,  including 
an  Earth  Vigil  Oct.  9 at  7 
p.m.  on  the  Raithby  House 

^ porch.  The  vigil  will  be 
facilitated  by  Lucy  Reid  and 
other  members  of  the  cam- 
pus Multi-Faith  Resource 
Team.  On  Oct.  10,  Brenda 
Dolling,  a member  of  the 
Whole  Village  Sustainable 
Farm  Community,  leads  a discus- 
sion on  “Building  Sustainable 
Communities”  at  11:30  a.m.  in 
Room  305  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building.  A movie  night  begins  at 
5:30  p.m.  in  Room  333  of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre.  On  Oct.  11,  “Car- 
bon Credits  in  Agriculture:  Will 
They  Save  Kyoto?”  is  the  topic  of 
Prof.  Claudia  Wagner-Riddle, 
Land  Resource  Science,  at  1:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  312. 

APPLICATIONS  SOUGHT 
FOR  LEADERSHIP  AWARDS 

Applications  for  the  annual  Gor- 
don Nixon  Leadership  Awards  are 
now  being  accepted.  Established  by 
the  Annual  Fund  in  recognition  of 
1937  OAC  graduate  Gord  Nixon’s 
contributions  to  student  life, 
alumni  activities  and  fundraising  at 
U of  G,  the  awards  make  annual 
grant  funding  of  $10,000  available 
to  campus-based  student  organiza- 
tions for  support  of  significant  new 
initiatives  that  promote  student 
involvement,  service  and  leader- 
ship. Applications  must  be  submit- 
ted by  Nov.  1 to  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs.  Information  and 
applications  are  on  the  Web  at 
www.studentaffairs.uoguelph.ca. 


FCC  LAUNCHES  BUSINESS 
PLANNING  AWARD 

Farm  Credit  Canada  (FCC)  is 
offering  $6,000  in  prize  money  to 
the  U of  G agriculture  diploma  stu- 
dents who  develop  the  best  busi- 
ness plans.  The  new  FCC  Business 
Planning  Award  is  designed  to 
encourage  students  in  the  final  year 
of  their  program  to  partner  with 
their  parents,  other  experienced 
farm  operators  or  start-up  farm 
operators  to  develop  business  plans 
for  real-life  situations.  Other  edu- 
cational institutions  piloting  the 
program  are  Olds  College  in 
Alberta,  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan, the  University  ofMani- 
toba.  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  the  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Agriculture  in  St. 
Hyacinthe,  Que.  University  and 
college  officials  in  each  location 
will  evaluate  submissions. 


PARENT  COMMUNICATION 
TASK  GROUP  TO  HOST 
ROUND-TABLE  DISCUSSION 

Student  Affairs  is  developing  a par- 
ent/family communication  strat- 
egy to  facilitate  the  transition  that 
families  experience  when  a son  or 
daughter  comes  to  U ofG.  The  task 
force  that  is  developing  the  strategy 
will  hold  a round-table  discussion 
Oct.  16  from  noon  to  1:30  p.m.  in 
Room  103  of  the  University  Centre. 
All  members  of  the  University 
community  are  welcome. 


Bite-Size  Donations  Add  Up 

United  Way  volunteers  aim  for  $265,000  goal 


United  Way  campus  co-chairs  Prof.  Bev  Kay  and  Toni  Pellizzari  bite  into  hot  dogs  at  the  Sept.  30  barbecue  that 
launched  this  year’s  $265,000  fundraising  drive.  photo  by  mary  dickieson 


Individual  payroll  deductions, 
hot  dog  barbecues,  coin 
collections  and  special  events  across 
campus  all  add  up  to  much-needed 
support  for  local  charities  through 
the  University’s  annual  United  Way 
campaign. 

“Every  donation  is  important,” 
says  Prof.  Bev  Kay,  Land  Resource 
Science,  who  is  eo-chairing  the  cam- 
paign with  Tony  Pellizzari,  executive 
secretary  to  the  dean  of  CBS.  “Every 
raffle,  bake  sale,  garage  sale  and 
luncheon  event  helps  raise  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  giving  to 
the  United  Way  Community  Serv- 
ices of  Guelph  and  Wellington.” 

The  local  organization  provides 
financial  support  for  105  commu- 
nity programs  through  48  member 
agencies.  Fundraising  efforts  at  the 
University  will  contribute  to  the 
$2,222,000  goal  set  for  the  Guelph 
and  Wellington  area. 

Donations  through  the  campus 
campaign  can  also  be  designated  for 

Roll 


a United  Way  agency  outside  Wel- 
lington County,  allowing  employees 
to  contribute  through  the  U of  G 
campaign  and  still  support  commu- 
nity service  programs  in  the  areas 
where  they  live. 

Kay  and  Pellizzari  are  leading  a 
campus-wide  volunteer  team  that 
hopes  to  raise  $265,000  this  year. 
Historically  Guelph’s  largest  work- 
place campaign,  the  U of  G fundrais- 
ing drive  kicked  off  Sept.  30  with  a 
barbecue  on  Branion  Plaza.  “A  lot  of 
$3  hot  dog  lunch  tickets  earned 
more  than  $850,”  says  Kay. 

“Voluntarism  is  the  key  to  our 
success,”  adds  Pellizzari,  who  has 
been  a United  Way  canvasser  and 
convenor  on  campus  for  many  years 
and  works  with  the  Big  Sister  Asso- 
ciation of  Guelph,  one  of  the  agen- 
cies supported  by  the  United  Way. 
Kay  was  co-chair  of  the  University’s 
2001  campaign,  which  raised  more 
than  $260,000. 

The  co-chairs  say  several  dozen 


members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity will  take  active  volunteer  roles  to 
help  the  United  Way  campaign  this 
fall,  including  those  who  make  the 
connection  with  faculty,  staff  and  re- 
tirees by  distributing  and  collecting 
payroll  deduction  forms.  “Thank  you 
to  everyone  who  is  helping  out  this 
year,"  says  Pellizzari. 

Kay  reminds  everyone  that  there 
are  still  opportunities  to  get  involved. 
The  campus  campaign  team  wel- 
comes the  donation  of  prizes — espe- 
cially homemade  items  and  crafts  — 
for  incentive  draws  to  be  held  Oct.  17 
and  Nov.  14.  To  have  your  name  en- 
tered in  the  draws,  return  your  pay- 
roll deduction  form  or  make  a cash 
gift  before  the  draw  dates.  To  donate 
a prize,  contact  Beth  Osmond  at  Ext. 
4360  or  bosmond@uoguelph.  ca. 

To  find  out  about  other  United 
Way  events,  check  the  University’s 
online  events  calendar  at  www. 
uoguelph.ca  and  watch  for  notices  in 
future  issues  of  @Guelph. 


* * & 

Up  Your  Sleeves! 


Campus  volunteer  organizes  fun  way  to  give  to  the  United  Way 


Kristen  Drexler  of  Confer- 
ence Services  says  she’d  give 
her  right  arm  to  support  the  annual 
United  Way  campaign.  And  she  may 
have  to. 

As  organizer  of  an  Oct.  25  dinner 
show,  she’s  a likely  candidate  to  be 
called  to  the  stage  when  Zoltan  the 
Adequate  prepares  to  sever  the  right 
arm  of  someone  from  the  audience. 

“It’s  all  part  of  the  magic  show 
and  it’s  sure  to  be  hilarious,  so  why 
not?”  says  Drexler,  who’s  been  in- 
volved with  the  University’s  United 
Way  campaign  for  three  years.  Her 
previous  volunteer  commitment, 
however,  has  been  limited  to  a few 
lunch-hour  meetings,  a regular  pay- 
roll deduction  and  a lot  of  enthusi- 
asm for  a worthy  charity. 


“I’ve  always  been  impressed  by 
the  people  who  work  directly  with 
the  local  agencies  that  are  supported 
by  the  United  Way  — tire  drop-in 
centres,  women’s  shelters,  distress 
lines,  food  programs,  youth  counsel- 
ling and  a hundred  others.  The  pro- 
grams they  provide  are  so  important 
to  our  community.” 


Drexler  motivated  co-workers  in 
Hospitality  Services  to  help  her  or- 
ganize a similar  event  last  year  that 
entertained  50  people  and  raised 
$1,200  for  the  United  Way.  “Hospi- 
tality Services  provided  a gourmet 
meal  at  a fast-food  price,  and  staff 
members  donated  their  time  to  pre- 
pare and  serve,"  she  says.  “It  was 
wonderful.  This  year,  we’re  hoping 
to  sell  175  tickets.” 

The  Friday-night  dinner  show 
begins  at  6:30  p.m.  in  Peter  Clark 
Hall,  seating  at  tables  of  eight  or  10. 
A cash  bar  will  be  available.  To  find 
out  more  about  the  magician,  visit 
www.justadequate.com.  Tickets  are 
$35  per  person.  To  order,  call  Ext. 
2353  or  send  e-mail  to  kdrex- 
ler@hrs.uoguelph.ca. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  COMMUNITY 
NAMES  NEF  BEST  EDUCATOR 

Prof.  Jorge  Nef,  Rural  Extension 
Studies,  received  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Achievement  Award  for  best 
educator  at  a ceremony  at  Roy 
Thomson  Hall  in  Toronto  last 
month.  It  was  one  of  a number  of 
awards  presented  by  the  Latin 
American  community  to  recognize 
outstanding  contributions  to  cul- 
ture, education,  business,  athletics 
and  community  service.  Nef  is  also  a 
1997  recipient  of  an  Ontario  Con- 
federation of  University  Faculty  As- 
sociations teaching  award  and  two 
U of  G Faculty  Association  awards. 


POST-DOC  RECEIVES  AWARD 

Marianne  van  den  Heuvel,  a post- 
doctoral researcher  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biomedical  Sciences,  is  the 
recipient  of  the  2002/2003  Ontario 
Women’s  Health  Scholars  Post- 
doctoral Fellow  Award  from  the 
Ontario  Women’s  Health  Council 
and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 
and  Long-Term  Care.  Van  den 
Heuvel,  who  works  with  Prof.  Anne 
Croy,  received  funding  for  her  work 
on  natural  killer  cells  in  human 
pregnancy. 


MONTGOMERY  FOCUS  OF  TALK 

University  professor  emerita  Eliza- 
beth Waterston  and  Prof.  Mary 
Rubio,  Literatures  and  Performance 
Studies  in  English,  gave  the  opening 
keynote  address  as  a joint  presenta- 
tion titled  “Untangling  the  Web”  at 
the  conference  “L.M.  Montgomery 
and^eW^Una”  in  Prince  Edward  J 
Island  this  summer.  Waterston  also 
held  a book  launch  and  reading  of 
her  two  new  books,  Wrapt  in  Plaid: 
Canadian  Literature  and  Scottish 
Tradition  and  Plaid  Around  the 
Mountain.  Rubio  and  Waterston 
are  at  work  on  Vol.  5.  of  The  Selected 
Journals  of  L.M.  Montgomery. 


ALFRED  PROF  TRAVELS 
TO  VIETNAM  WITH  WUSC 

Prof.  Robert  St-Amant,  co- 
ordinator of  international  develop- 
ment academic  programs  at  College 
d’Alfred,  acted  as  academic  adviser 
for  the  World  University  Services 
Canada  2002  seminar  in  Vietnam. 
He  was  responsible  for  a subgroup 
of  six  Canadian  and  six  Vietnamese 
students  who  travelled  to  the 
Mekong  Delta. 


OCE  AWARDS  TO  TWO 

Two  Guelph  graduate  students 
received  awards  from  the  Ontario 
Centres  of  Excellence  in  June  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  breakthrough 
research.  Environmental  biology 
student  Juliska  Princz  received  the 
$17,000  Co-operative  Research 
Award  from  the  Centre  for  Research 
in  Earth  and  Space  Technology  to 
assess  the  effect  of  gasoline  and  its 
toxic  constituents  on  soil  quality. 
Engineering  student  Mansoor 
Doostfatemeh  received  a $30,000 
scholarship  from  Materials  and 
Manufacturing  Ontario  to  develop 
a computer-generated  methodol- 
ogy he  hopes  will  lead  to  a new  way 
to  detect  and  classify  all  the  possible 
weaknesses  in  internal  combustion 
machines. 
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ent  species. 


QUSAY  MAHMOUD 

Assistant  professor,  Computing  and 
Information  Science,  University  of 
Guelph-Humber 

Background:  B.Sc.  (data  analysis), 


integrate  software  agents  in  wireless 
computing  environments  that  suffer 
from  low  bandwidth  and  high  net- 
work errors.  This  involves  research- 
ing issues  related  to  discovery  and 
interaction  of  mobile  services,  as 
well  as  privacy  and  security  con- 
cerns. 


nent  to  my  lectures  that  emphasizes 
the  underlying  concepts,  as  this  has 
been  found  to  be  an  effective  teach- 
ing method  for  introductory  physics. 
Research  objectives:  My  research 
focuses  on  the  development  of  clini- 
cal diagnostic  systems  for  assessing 


Qusay  Mahmoud 


Joanne  O’Meara 


Work  Proceeds  on  Science,  Classroom  Complexes 


PAULETTE  PADANYI 

Associate  professor,  Consumer  Studies 
Background:  BA  (political  science), 
Florida  Presbyterian  College  (now 
Eckerd  College);  MBA,  University  of 
Florida;  PhD  (marketing),  York 
University 

Teaching  objectives:  I am  teaching 
“Introductory  Marketing”  this  year 
at  Guelph.  In  addition  to  teaching 
the  basic  concepts  and  principles  of 
marketing,  I plan  to  emphasize  the 
process  used  to  make  decisions  in 
marketing  management,  as  well  as 
numerical  data  gathering  and  analy- 
sis for  marketing  purposes. 
Research  objectives:  Testing 

whether  marketing  concepts  and 
principles  developed  by  and  for 
private-sector  businesses  apply  to 
organizations  in  the  non-profit  sec- 
tor. 


ren£  veron 

Assistant  professor,  Geography 
Background:  M.Sc.  and  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich 

Teaching  objectives:  In  an  increas- 
ingly integrated  world  where  infor- 
mation is  more  and  more  abundant, 
I will  try  to  give  my  students  the  abil- 
ity to  use  academic  training  to  inter- 
pret non-academic  texts.  In  doing 
so,  I will  try  to  establish  a connection 
between  the  issues  at  hand  and  those 
that  affect  everyday  life  related  to 
environment  and  development. 
Research  objectives:  I will  continue 
my  research  on  rural  poverty,  the 
developmental  state  and  empower- 
ment in  eastern  India,  which  I have 
been  carrying  out  with  scholars 
from  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  King’s  College  in  Lon- 
don. I also  intend  to  develop  a new 
research  project  dealing  with  the 
relations  among  agricultural  liber- 
alization, environmental  change, 
and  food  and  livelihood  security  in 
different  regions  of  South  Asia. 


The  partial  demolition  of  the 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  (C&M) 
Building  to  accommodate  construction  of 
the  science  complex  is  now  complete.  The 
next  step  is  tendering  for  the  complex’s 
construction;  this  will  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  November,  and  construction  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  January  2003. 

Meanwhile,  construction  is  proceed- 
ing well  on  the  classroom  complex.  The 
building’s  steel  structure  is  now  complete, 
and  crews  are  working  on  the  steel  roof, 
masonry  walls,  concrete  floors  and  me- 
chanical units  on  the  mezzanine  level.  It’s 
anticipated  the  structure  will  be  closed  in 
for  the  arrival  of  the  cold  weather,  so  the 
interior  work  can  begin. 

Angelo  Gismondi,  senior  project  man- 
ager for  both  buildings,  says  that  to  keep 
construction  on  track  for  the  two  projects, 
a lot  of  preparation  and  planning  went  on 
beforehand  to  ensure  all  buildings  and 
services  affected  by  the  construction 
would  not  be  disrupted. 

Physical  Resources  commissioned  a 


number  of  studies  and  reports  to  deter- 
mine site  accessibility  and  constraints 
during  construction. 

An  accessibility  report  was  months  in 
the  making  and  is  now  a blueprint  for  how 
such  things  as  access  to  buildings,  delivery 
of  supplies  and  garbage  pickup  will  be 
handled  during  the  multi-year  construc- 
tion phases. 

A vibrations  report  outlines  steps  that 
needed  to  be  taken  to  maintain  the  opera- 
tion of  existing  sensitive  equipment  when 
heavy  construction  machinery  is  operat- 
ing. 

Dust  and  noise  reports  were  also  pre- 
pared and  concerns  addressed. 

“The  concept  is  to  plan  and  be  proac- 
tive on  as  many  fronts  as  possible  to  mini- 
mize disruption  to  the  University’s  daily 
operation  and  to  ensure  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  everyone  affected,”  says 
Gismondi. 

Daily  updates  on  both  projects  can  be 
found  on  the  Web  at  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
toward20 1 0.shtml.  The  steel  structure  of  the  new  classroom  complex  is  now  complete.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


trace  quantities  of  toxic  elements 
such  as  uranium,  mercury,  lead  and 
cadmium  in  the  body,  for  use  in  the 
field  of  occupational  health. 
Although  much  of  my  research  is 
computational,  I also  periodically 
participate  in  on-site  clinical  meas- 
urements of  individuals  who  are 
occupationally  exposed  to  toxins 
such  as  lead  and  cadmium,  in  con- 
junction with  collaborators  at 
McMaster  University. 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  part  of  an 
ongoing  series  to  introduce  new 
faculty  to  the  U of  G community. 


JOHN  CLINE 

Assistant  professor.  Department  of 
Plant  Agriculture 

Background:  B.Sc.,  Guelph;  M.Sc., 
Michigan  State  University;  PhD, 
University  of  London. 

Teaching  objectives:  I endeavour  to 
provide  a positive  and  supportive 
learning  environment  for  my  stu- 
dents. I also  try  to  convey  a passion 
for  the  subject  matter  using  a variety 
of  pedagogical  techniques,  including 
WebCT,  short  and  frequent  quizzes, 
case  studies  and  interactive  class  dis- 
cussions, in  order  for  students  to 
reach  their  full  potential. 

Research  objectives:  To  give 

Ontario  orchardists  the  information 
and  technology  required  to  produce 
premium-quality  tree  fruit  consis- 
tently, competitively  and  profitably, 
using  environmentally  sustainable 
practices.  To  achieve  this,  I will  seek 
an  in-depth  understanding  of  the 
physiological  processing  influencing 
tree  growth,  flowering,  fruit  produc- 
tivity and  quality  of  apple,  cherry, 
plum,  peach  and  nectarine  trees. 


JOANNE  O’MEARA 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Physics 

Background:  B.Sc.  (applied  physics) 
and  PhD  (medical  physics),  McMas- 
ter University 

Teaching  objectives:  I have  a strong 
interest  in  exploring  new  pedagogi- 
cal approaches  to  undergraduate 
teaching.  I hope  to  introduce  an 
interactive  peer  instruction  compo- 


LEWIS LUKENS 

Assistant  professor.  Department  of 
Plant  Agriculture 

Background:  BA,  Carleton  College, 
Minnesota;  PhD,  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Teaching  objectives:  \ plan  to  teach 
a bioinformatics  and  genome  analy- 
sis course  for  undergraduates.  In  this 
course,  we  will  learn  the  algorithms 
that  are  used  to  interpret  large  bio- 
logical data  sets  and  their  applicabil- 
ity to  biological  problems. 

Research  objectives:  I am  working 
to  understand  the  molecular  genetic 
basis  for  trait  variation  within  plants 
and  to  develop  algorithms  to  com- 
pare genome  structures  from  differ- 


M.Sc. (computer  science).  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick;  PhD,  Mid- 
dlesex University,  U.K. 

Teaching  objectives:  I will  be  using 
a technique  known  as  “pair  pro- 
gramming," which  means  all  labs 
and  assignments  will  be  done  in 
pairs.  This  promotes  knowledge 
sharing  between  students  and  pre- 
pares them  for  industrial  teamwork. 
Research  objectives:  To  seamlessly 
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NASA  Martian  Program  Funds  Wind  Research 

Studies  in  Antarctica,  California  could  help  scientists  better  understand  dust  storms  on  Mars 


Prof.  Bill  Nickl  ing  took  this  photo  of  himself  at  the  Taylor  Glacier  in  the  Taylor  Valley,  one  of  the  “dry  valleys"  of 
Antarctica.  The  glacier  is  one  of  many  that  drain  the  continent’s  central  plateau.  Cold,  dry  winds  blowing  off  the 
plateau  from  the  South  Pole  literally  freeze  dry  these  valleys,  making  them  some  of  the  driest  places  on  Earth. 


IF  IT  SEEMS  A FAR  LEAP  from  the 
frigid  windswept  environs  of 
Antarctica  to  the  sea  spray  of  a 
California  beach,  then  it  appears  an 
impossible  distance  to  Mars, 
shrouded  in  enormous  clouds  of  red 
dust.  Research  by  Prof.  Bill  Nickling, 
Geography,  and  his  longtime 
colleagues  in  a research  centre  in  the 
Nevada  Desert  connects  these 
disparate  locations  through  some- 
thing you  can’t  see:  wind. 

Along  with  his  former  PhD  stu- 
dent Jack  Gillies  and  Nick  Lancaster, 
both  researchers  at  the  Desert  Re- 
search Institute  in  Nevada,  Nickling 
will  begin  a new  project  in  California 
next  summer  with  funding  from  the 
U.S.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA).  Their  new 
project  will  follow  a separate  re- 
search trip  planned  early  next  year 
for  Antarctica,  where  they  have  been 
studying  the  effects  of  wind  erosion 
on  the  frozen  continent. 

Besides  learning  more  about  the 
effects  of  wind  erosion  here  on 
Earth,  their  work  in  disparate  places 
on  this  planet  may  help  scientists 
better  understand  dust  storms 
kicked  up  on  Mars,  which  he  antici- 
pates will  be  useful  information  for 
the  next  probe  that  travels  there. 

Last  month,  the  trio’s  funding 
proposal  was  one  of  only  about  30  to 
be  approved  by  NASA’s  Martian 
studies  program,  out  of  more  than 
80  research  proposals.  The  agency 
will  provide  $330,000  over  three 
years  for  their  work  on  wind  trans- 
port of  sediments. 

“I’m  thrilled,’’  says  Nickling, 
whose  funding  during  the  past  dec- 
ade has  come  largely  from  the 
United  States,  including  most  major 
American  granting  agencies  in  his 
field.  He  also  receives  support  from 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council  of  Canada. 
“I’ve  got  a niche  in  the  United 
States,”  he  says. 


Next  June,  the  research  team,  in- 
cluding one  or  two  graduate  stu- 
dents and  longtime  research 
partners  abroad,  will  head  for  Cali- 
fornia to  carry  out  structured  experi- 
ments on  wind  flow  and  erosion. 
Nickling  says  the  West  Coast  offers 
ideal  study  conditions,  including 
abundant  controlled  winds  and  sedi- 
ments available  for  transport. 

As  an  aeolian  geomorphologist, 
he  studies  transport  of  wind-borne 
dust  and  sand  and  the  effects  of  wind 
erosion  on  air  quality  and  dust  emis- 
sions. He  has  worked  as  a consultant 
in  studying  the  effects  of  off-road 
recreational  vehicles  on  California 
deserts  and  helped  the  U.S.  army 
mitigate  the  effects  of  dust  kicked  up 
by  heavy  vehicles  at  military  installa- 
tions. 


In  New  Mexico,  the  cross-border 
research  team  has  helped  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  under- 
stand why  rangeland  is  degrading 
and  being  eroded  by  wind.  In  a more 
recent  project,  Nickling  worked  with 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  on  ideas  for 
planting  vegetation  to  stabilize  a 
dried -out  iakebed  and  prevent  wind 
erosion  from  creating  huge  dust 
clouds  that  pose  health  and  environ- 
mental risks. 

Besides  working  in  such  “natural 
wind  tunnels,”  Nickling  runs  experi- 
ments with  the  artificial  wind  tunnel 
in  his  basement  lab  in  the  Hutt 
Building.  His  is  one  of  only  two  such 
sediment  transport  wind  tunnels  in 
Canada.  Last  month,  he  played  host 
to  Gillies,  who  was  using  the  lab  to 
adapt  a sensor  for  measuring  wind 


forces  at  the  Earth’s  surface. 

Funded  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation’s  Office  of  Polar  Pro- 
grams, the  trio  visited  Antarctica  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  in  January 
and  February.  Summer  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  when  daylight  lasts 
around  the  clock  and  temperatures 
hover  around  a balmy  zero,  is  the 
only  time  of  year  that  researchers  — 
called  “beakers"  by  the  Antarctic 
crew  — can  make  the  cramped 
eight-hour  flight  from  New  Zealand 
by  Hercules  transport  plane  into  the 
McMurdo  Research  Station  run  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

They’ll  head  back  in  January  for 
another  six-week  stint,  setting  up 
their  tents  about  a one-hour  helicop- 
ter flight  from  the  station. 

Appropriately  enough  for  two 


Canadians  and  a transplanted 
Briton,  the  camp  sits  in  a valley  be- 
tween the  Canada  and  Common- 
wealth glaciers.  It’s  one  of  a series  of 
coastal  valleys  in  this  area  of  the 
southern  continent  that  funnel  cold, 
dry  air  from  the  pole  over  the  Ross 
Ice  Shelf  and  toward  the  ocean. 

No  snow  cover  has  existed  on  the 
pebble-  and  boulder-strewn  surface 
for  millennia.  “It’s  one  of  the  biggest 
freeze-dried  areas  of  the  world," 
Nickling  says.  “We  picked  Antarctica 
because  the  surface  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  Mars." 

Recalling  one  night  early  this  year 
when  their  tents  were  rocked  by  a 
100-kilometre-per-hour  gale,  Gillies 
says:  “There’s  no  sound  except  the 
wind.” 

Using  a variety  of  sensors,  they 
collect  information  about  what  hap- 
pens to  the  wind’s  energy  over  the 
complex  rocky  terrain.  How  much  is 
absorbed  by  the  rocks  and  how 
much  is  left  over  to  lift  the  sand  and 
dust  from  between  them? 

Through  their  studies  in  Antarc- 
tica and  California,  they  hope  to 
build  a model  of  surface  wind  dy- 
namics that  might  someday  help  sci- 
entists operating  a robotic  probe  on 
Mars,  whose  characteristic  red  hue  is 
caused  by  global  dust  storms. 

At  a rover’s-eye  level,  for  in- 
stance, given  the  particular  topogra- 
phy and  a certain  wind  speed  — and 
accounting  for  thinner  atmosphere 
and  lower  gravity  on  the  Red  Planet 
— ar  what  point  would  the  wind  be-  I 
gin  to  lift  sand  and  dust  that  might 
hamper  the  probe’s  operation?  “We 
know  the  mechanics,  but  the  model- 
ling has  not  kept  pace,”  says 
Nickling. 

Referring  to  the  group’s  track 
record  in  related  research,  he  says: 
“It’s  a novel  approach  bringing  to- 
gether unique  instrumentation  de- 
veloped at  Guelph  and  a lot  of  field 
experience." 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Growing  the  Future 

Video  and  teleconferencing  unite  multi-campus  Ontario  Agricultural  College  for  town  hall  meeting 


4 C 1 A ^e’re  ready  to  move  ahead!”  That 
|f  |f  was  the  message  delivered  by  at 
least  one  of  the  more  than  300  people  who 
turned  out  in  person  or  through  video  and 
teleconferencing  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  town  hall  meeting  Sept.  30  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

The  meeting  to  discuss  how  OAC  will  im- 
plement its  recently  released  Strategic  Plan 
2002+  linked  up  the  Alfred,  Kemptville  and 
Ridgetown  regional  campuses,  as  well  as  the 
Simcoe,  Vineland  and  New  Liskeard  research 
stations. 

OAC  dean  Craig  Pearson  reviewed  the 
goals  set  out  in  the  plan,  which  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  college’s  role  as  a global  leader 
in  innovative  education  and  research  in  four 
key  areas:  agriculture,  food,  rural  communities 
and  the  environment.  He  then  outlined  which 
of  the  plan’s  objectives  are  already  being  ad- 
dressed and  which  need  the  participation  and 
input  of  faculty,  students,  staff  and  alumni  to 
make  them  happen.  “I  need  your  enthusiasm 
and  involvement  to  . . . create  the  details  you 


believe  are  important  for  our  future,"  he  said. 

Starting  with  the  first  goal  of  providing 
global  impact  from  a united  multi-campus 
OAC,  the  dean  said  such  a system  “is  already 
on  the  way.  We  are  already  adopting  a new  lan- 
guage, talking  about  our  regional  campuses.” 

Progress  has  also  been  made  towards  the 
goal  of  producing  outstanding  graduates  in  the 
areas  of  agriculture,  food,  rural  communities 
and  the  environment,  he  said.  The  college 
wants  to  increase  its  distance  education  offer- 
ings and,  as  such,  has  developed  several  pro- 
posals for  new  courses,  diplomas  and  degrees. 

It’s  hoped  that  some  of  these  proposed  pro- 
grams may  be  developed  to  provide  flexibility 
in  the  curriculum  for  students  to  move  be- 
tween the  regional  campuses  and  Guelph,  as 
well  as  between  some  diploma  and  degree  pro- 
grams. 

OAC  is  also  advancing  on  its  goal  of  further 
strengthening  research  and  diversifying  the 
college’s  research  clients  by  doubling  the 
number  of  professorships  and  research  fund- 
ing from  federal  granting  councils  and  other 


non-Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
sources,  said  Pearson.  The  college  recently  re- 
ceived two  Canada  Research  Chairs  and  ex- 
pects to  receive  two  more  soon. 

In  response  to  a question,  the  dean  added 
that  expanding  the  research  base  in  the  future 
will  provide  opportunities  to  design  new  aca- 
demic programs  that  would  build  on  research 
strengths  and,  if  approved,  be  eligible  for  fund- 
ing from  the  Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges 
and  Universities.  An  expanded  research  base 
would  also  help  in  developing  international 
networks,  which  might  then  attract  funding 
from  such  sources  as  the  World  Bank.  Another 
way  to  strengthen  the  research  base  would  be 
to  create  more  partnerships  with  the  private 
sector,  he  said. 

In  terms  of  developing  enhanced  commu- 
nication and  achieving  a higher  public  profile 
for  OAC,  Pearson  said  the  college  has  retained 
a consultant  “to  provide  broad  advice  on  what 
our  priorities  should  be  and  where  we  should 
put  our  resources.”  Financial  support  for  the 
consultant  was  provided  by  the  OAC  Alumni 


Foundation. 

An  issue  to  be  considered  will  be  a name 
change  for  the  college.  Pearson  said  once  all  the 
advice  is  in,  he  will  assemble  a group  made  up 
of  all  the  stakeholders,  including  alumni,  to  de- 
cide whether  there  is  support  for  a name 
change. 

As  for  the  final  goal  of  supporting  OAC’s 
academic  community,  the  dean  reiterated  that 
he  needs  everyone’s  help  in  this  effort. 

He  added  that  he  wants  to  establish  another 
group  to  monitor  progress  made  in  reaching 
the  strategic  goals  and  to  hold  annual  OAC 
meetings  for  the  same  purpose. 

Regarding  staffing  at  the  college,  Pearson 
announced  the  appointment  of  more  than  20 
new  members.  They  include  Peter  Purslow  of 
Stirling  University  in  Scotland,  who  will  be- 
come chair  of  the  Department  of  Food  Science 
Jan.  1,  and  Maury  Bredhal  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  who  has  been  appointed  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business,  effective  May  1,  2003. 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 
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Centre  for  International  Programs  a M< 

Established  35  years  ago,  centre  offers  comprehensive  apprc 


A One-Stop  Shop  for  Activities  Around  the  World 


WHEN  THE  CENTRE  for  International  Programs  (CIP)  was 
established  at  U of  G in  1967,  it  was  the  first  such  centre 
at  a Canadian  university.  Thirty-five  years  later,  it  remains  a 
model  for  other  institutions,  most  of  which  wish  they  could 
offer  such  a comprehensive  approach  to  international  services 
for  students,  faculty  and  staff. 

Established  in  recognition  of  the  requirement  for 
universities  to  be  international  in  their  outlook  and  mission, 
CIP  was  to  be  a repository  for  much  of  U of  G’s  international 
work. 

Today,  the  centre,  located  in  Day  Hall,  is  definitely  the 
“one-stop  shop”  for  anyone  on  campus  undertaking 
international  activity,  be  it  faculty  participating  in 
international  projects  or  research  or  an  educationally  related 
trip  abroad  involving  students,  faculty,  alumni  or 
administration.  It’s  also  a meeting  place  for  the  University’s 
more  than  600  current  international  and  exchange  students 
and  visiting  scholars. 

Specifically,  and  among  others  functions,  CIP: 

• co-ordinates  more  than  60  study-abroad  programs  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  and  fosters 
co-operation  with  more  than  60  partner  universities  and 
research  institutes  around  the  world; 

• encourages  teaching  and  research  on  international  issues 
and  participates  in  the  development  of  policies  related  to 
the  University’s  continuing  internationalization; 

• co-ordinates  the  programs  of  international  visitors  and 
delegations;  and 

• maintains  and  distributes  information  relevant  to  the 
University’s  international  mission. 


Currently,  Profs.  Anthony  Clarke,  assistant  vice-president 
(academic),  and  Chris  McKenna,  associate  vice-president 
(research),  are  jointly  co-directing  the  centre.  CIP’s  longtime 
director,  Prof.  Jim  Shute,  retired  earlier  this  year,  and  a search 
for  his  replacement  will  be  conducted  in  2003. 

Internationalism  is  one  of  U of  G’s  five  strategic  directions, 
and  as  part  of  that,  the  University  is  deeply  committed  to  CIP, 
says  McKenna.  He  says  he  and  Clarke  are  “excited  about  the 
opportunity  to  oversee  the  centre’s  important  work  and  its 
experienced  and  accomplished  staff.” 

Adds  Clarke:  “Everyone  at  the  centre  is  very  enthusiastic 
and  they  do  a phenomenal  job.” 

A unique  feature  of  the  centre  is  its  “all  under  one  roof’ 
range  of  programs  and  services.  Lynne  Mitchell,  the 
study-abroad  manager,  says  that  at  many  other  Canadian 
universities,  services  such  as  those  CIP  offers  are  dispersed 
throughout  those  campuses. 

“The  international  student  adviser  is  in  one  building,  while 
students  wishing  to  go  overseas  are  helped  in  a different  area  or 
by  individual  departments.  Meanwhile,  the  international 
liaison  officer  or  the  person  dealing  with  faculty  projects  and 
overseas  contracts  is  sometimes  in  the  office  of  research.  At 
Guelph,  everyone  comes  to  CIP,  both  incoming  and  outgoing 
students.  They  receive  a consistent  message,  and  we  deliver 
quality  services  to  them.  There’s  a certain  synergy  that  comes 
from  having  a central  hub  for  all  things  international.  This  is 
our  job,  and  we  take  great  pride  in  doing  it.” 

Jan  Walker,  CIP’s  financial  and  information  co-ordinator, 
has  been  with  the  centre  for  more  than  a decade.  She 
administers  CIP’s  budgets,  helps  with  study-abroad  tasks, 
manages  the  international  field  studies  grant  (which  awards  up 


International  Student  Adviser 
Is  First  Point  of  Contact 


Following  a drop  in  the  number  of  international  students 
at  the  University  of  Guelph  in  the  1990s  — caused  partly 
by  rising  fees  and  heightened  competition  for  international 
students  from  other  countries  — those  numbers  are  once  again 
on  an  upswing. 

Benny  Quay,  U of  G’s  international  student  adviser  based  in 
the  Centre  for  International  Programs,  says  there  are  now  some 
650  international  students  on  campus,  half  of  them  graduate 
students.  Another  50  are  studying  English  as  a second  language 
through  Guelph’s  Office  of  Open  Learning  this  fall,  with  an 
additional  100  coming  in  winter  2003.  This  is  a marked 
improvement  from  a few  years  ago,  when  the  numbers  actually 
dipped  below  500. 

The  largest  number  of  international  students  comes  from 
the  United  States,  followed  by  China,  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies,  says  Quay.  After  that,  they  come  from  all  over. 

“We  have  two  graduate  students  who  are  in  Guelph  all  the 
way  from  Tajikistan,”  he  says.  A remote  and  mountainous 
country  on  what  used  to  be  Soviet  Central  Asia,  Tajikistan  is  as 
removed  from  Guelph  as  it  can  possibly  be.  Quay  says  one  of 
the  students  heard  about  U of  G from  her  compatriot,  who  had 
arrived  the  year  before. 

Word  of  mouth  is  an  important  factor  in  attracting 
international  students  to  Guelph,  says  Quay.  “New  students 
come  because  their  friends  are  here,  and  this  is  often  how  those 
decisions  are  made.” 

The  University’s  reputation  for  excellence  is  also  a key 
factor,  of  course,  as  is  tuition.  “Guelph  is  very  competitive,  and 
that’s  why  we  have  so  many  American  students  here,”  he  says. 

These  days,  Guelph  and  other  universities  are  seeing  a lot  of 
competition  from  Australia  for  international  students. 
“Australia  is  taking  a lot  of  students  who  otherwise  would  have 
gone  to  Britain,  the  United  States  or  Canada,"  says  Quay. 
“Australians  are  very  good  at  marketing  their  beautiful 
country,  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  their  almost  perfect  climate 
and  so  on.  So  more  and  more  students  are  choosing  to  study 
there.” 


Another  factor  that  affendcts  the  number  of  international 
students  any  university  draws  is  the  amount  of  funding 
available  for  graduate  students,  he  says. 

“In  the  old  days,  scholarships  abounded  — 
Commonwealth  Scholarships  and  awards  from  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency  and  the  regional 
development  banks,  which  are  subsidiaries  of  the  World  Bank. 
But  those  scholarships  have  dried  up  over  the  past  few  years.” 

Nevertheless,  the  students  do  come,  and  Quay  is  the  first 
point  of  contact  for  all  of  them.  The  students  can  talk  to  him 
about  any  concerns  they  might  have  — whether  academic  or 
personal  — and  they  often  do. 

“During  the  academic  year,  they  come  to  see  me  with 
varying  issues.  At  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  they  have  to  fill 
out  their  health  insurance  forms.  I also  check  their  visas  to 
ensure  they  are  in  proper  order.  As  the  year  progresses,  I’m  also 
called  on  to  help  with  problems  with  landlords  or  immigration 
officials.  At  the  end  of  year,  I get  a lot  of  questions  about 
working  in  Canada  because  graduates  are  permitted  to  work 
for  a year." 

Once  he  was  asked  to  mediate  between  a husband  and  wife 
because  the  husband  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  home  late  at 
night  or  not  at  all.  On  many  other  occasions,  he’s  provided  a 
listening  ear  and  plenty  of  tissues  to  students  who’ve  found 
themselves  homesick  or  unhappy  about  their  studies. 

For  graduate  students,  their  problems  sometimes  centre 
around  their  relationship  with  their  adviser,  he  says. 

“I  try  to  assist  them  because  my  belief  is  that  if  a person  is 
not  centred,  if  a person  is  not  happy,  that  person  will  not  be  a 
good  student.” 

A meaningful  link 

To  help  ease  the  transition  of  international  students  into 
university  life  in  Canada,  CIP  also  runs  a program  called  LINK. 
It  connects  new  international  students  with  members  of  the 
University  community  to  help  the  newcomers  adapt  to  life  at 
Guelph. 


to  $1,000  a year  to  each  of  five  students  to  support  their 
research  overseas)  and  keeps  the  campus  community 
informed  of  international  events  and  funding  opportunities 
via  e-mail. 

Walker  also  maintains  an  alumni  e-mail  list  to  let  U of  G 
graduates  know  about  international  jobs  that  are  available. 
Her  e-mail  address  is  published  in  the  Alumnus  magazine,  so 
Guelph  grads  can  contact  her  to  be  included.  “The  list  is 
constantly  growing,”  she  says. 


Whether  you’re  heading  off  to  study  abroad  or  are  arriving  at  Guelph  f 
can  give  you  the  information  and  advice  you  need.  In  front  row,  from  lef 
back  are  Rebecca  Stranberg,  international  student  Ian  Gauci  Borda  of 


The  role  of  the  local  participant  in  the  one-to-one  LINK  is 
to  act  as  a “cultural  ambassador”  and  facilitate  the  new 
student’s  adaptation  to  Canadian  culture,  the  campus  and  the 
city.  Mike  Guy,  a third-year  English  student  from  the 
Bahamas,  is  this  year’s  LINK  co-ordinator. 

“This  is  really  a great  program,  which  may  be  unique  to 
Guelph,”  he  says.  “I’ve  had  people  from  other  universities 
contact  me  for  information  on  how  to  set  up  similar  LINKs  on 
their  campuses.” 

This  summer,  Guy  had  140  volunteers  wanting  to  be  paired 
up  with  one  of  the  94  international  students  who  had  requested 
a LINK  partner.  He  usually  matches  partners  based  on  their 
academic  interests,  but  also  takes  into  consideration  such 
things  as  hobbies,  languages  spoken  and  sports. 

Some  of  the  things  international  students  need  help  with 
during  their  first  few  weeks  are  finding  specialty  food  stores  in 
the  area,  opening  a bank  account  and  applying  for  a social 
insurance  number.  Before  they  even  arrive,  they  need  advice 
on  what  types  of  clothing  to  bring  to  Canada. 

“The  wonderful  thing  about  LINK  is  that  it  provides 
international  students  — some  of  whom  have  come  a great 
distance  — with  an  instant  friend,”  says  Guy.  “For  the  local 
participants,  it  gives  them  instant  access  to  another  culture  and 
the  ability  to  help  someone  make  a successful  transition  to 
Canada.” 
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Study  Abroad  Opens  Doors  to  the  Future 


There  was  a time  when  a study-abroad  option  for  Canadian 
university  students  was  considered  either  a frill  — 
something  they  did  if  they  had  a sense  of  adventure  and  a bit  of 
cash  — or  an  opportunity  available  in  only  select  disciplines, 
such  as  international  development  or  European  studies. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case,  says  Lynne  Mitchell,  study-abroad 
manager  in  U of  G’s  Centre  for  International  Programs  (CIP).  In 
fact,  international  experience  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  for  today’s  university  graduates,  she  says. 


om  another  country,  staff  in  the  Centre  for  International  Programs 
, are  Lynne  Mitchell,  Benny  Quay,  jan  Walker  and  Isobel  Lander.  At 
Malta  and  Mike  Guy.  PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


“Overseas  study  is  something  that  more  and  more  students 
are  considering  a necessity.  These  days,  students  look  at  this  as  a 
real  investment  in  their  education.” 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  the  competitive  job  market  for 
university  graduates  today. 

“If  someone  is  studying  marine  biology  at  Guelph  and  can  say 
she  spent  a semester  studying  marine  life  in  the  South  Pacific  or 
off  the  coast  of  Scotland,  that  student’s  experience  will  set  her 
apart  from  other  students,”  says  Mitchell.  “And  when  she’s 
graduating  in  a class  of  200  and  everyone’s  r6sum6  looks  the 
same,  hers  is  going  to  stand  out.” 

The  other  reason,  of  course,  is  the  many  personal  benefits 
that  students  derive  from  going  overseas,  she  says. 

“It’s  a chance  for  them  to  meet  new  people  and  experience 
another  way  of  life,  a different  way  of  looking  at  their  discipline. 
Most  students  come  back  positively  changed  in  some  way.” 

Because  of  this  interest,  says  Mitchell,  the  number  of 
applications  to  exchange  and  international  study  programs  that 
CIP  handles  — and  CIP  handles  them  all  — rose  by  70  per  cent 
in  2001/02. 

By  the  end  of  December,  the  University  will  have  sent  500 
students  overseas  this  year.  Some  will  have  been  enrolled  in  U of 
G’s  better-known  international  programs,  the  semesters  abroad 
in  England,  Latin  America,  Poland,  India  and  France.  Others  will 
have  studied  at  the  more  than  60  institutions  the  University  has 
student  exchange  partnerships  with  in  24  countries,  including 
Malta,  Fiji,  South  Africa,  Malaysia  and  Iceland.  The  students 
could  be  spending  as  much  as  a year  abroad  or  just  a few  weeks. 

The  majority  of  students  applying  for  overseas  programs  are 
first  interviewed  by  CIP,  says  Mitchell.  After  they’re  selected, 
they  participate  in  CIP’s  preparation  process  for  overseas  travel 
and  study,  _which_is  one  oL  the  most  comprehensive  in  the 
country. 

“We  do  pre-departure  orientations  for  everyone  going 
anywhere  outside  of  Canada,  which  we  didn’t  do  before,”  she 
says.  “We  used  to  do  them  only  for  our  main  programs.  Now, 
we’re  doing  them  for  graduate  students  attending  field  courses 
and  even  conferences.” 

Since  Sept.  1 1, 2001,  travel  anywhere  — but  particularly  into 
the  United  States  — has  become  more  complicated,  Mitchell 
says.  CIP  has  been  proactive  in  trying  to  make  members  of  the 
University  aware  of  just  how  complicated  it  can  be. 

For  example,  it’s  now  recommended  that  Canadians 
travelling  south  of  the  border  carry  a passport  rather  than  just  a 
driver’s  licence  or  birth  certificate,  she  says.  And  people  flying 
into  the  States  should  be  prepared  to  have  their  shoes  removed, 
their  odd-shaped  jewelry  inspected  or  their  computers 
confiscated  if  they  won’t  boot  up  properly. 

There  can  be  added  difficulties  for  students  who  aren’t 
Canadians  and  who  are  going  into  the  United  States  with 


passports  from  other  countries,  she  says.  “They  need  to  know 
what  to  expect,  what  their  rights  are  and  what  they  can  do  if 
something  goes  wrong.” 

CIP  also  runs  an  emergency  response  system,  so  if  anything 
happens  to  a U of  G student  overseas  (a  lost  passport,  a theft,  a 
stay  in  hospital),  he  or  she  can  quickly  contact  campus  police 
and,  in  turn,  Mitchell  herself. 

“We  have  increased  duty  of  care  to  our  students,”  she  says. 
“And  this  probably  puts  us  as  one  of  the  best  universities  in 
Canada  for  preparing  and  looking  after  our  travelling  students. 
We  teach  them  to  be  safe,  and  when  they’re  safe,  they  adjust  well 
to  their  new  countries  and  do  better  at  the  things  they  originally 
went  to  do.” 

In  late  2001,  U of  G postponed  its  India  semester  abroad 
over  concerns  about  sending  students  to  South  Asia  during  a 
particularly  volatile  political  time.  That  decision  was  made  after 
much  information  gathering  and  consideration  of  the  possible 
risks  involved,  Mitchell  says. 

“We  phoned  the  Foreign  Affairs  Asia  desk  and  talked 
directly  to  the  people  there  about  India.  We  called  people  in 
Calgary  who  also  run  an  India  program  to  find  out  what  they 
were  doing.  We  also  talked  to  professors  on  campus  with 
contacts  in  India,  who  talked  to  their  friends.  We  really  made  an 
informed  decision  in  that  case." 

Mitchell  adds  that  she  has  also  personally  developed 
relationships  with  people  around  the  world  whom  she  can 
count  on  to  look  after  U of  G students  abroad. 

“Guelph  has  many  ffiends  overseas,  and  we  look  after  each 
other’s  students.  We  warn  each  other  of  students  who  are 
having  a hard  time  or  who  need  special  attention.” 

And  students  appreciate  this  heightened  concern,  she  says. 
“They  know  well  never  send  them  somewhere  where  they'll  be 
in  danger,  and  I think  that’s  why  we  haven’t  experienced  a 
drop-off  in  applications,  even  after  Sept.  11.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  CIP  also  ensures  that 
incoming  exchange  students  are  well  looked  after  while  at 
Guelph.  This  is  one  of  the  many  duties  of  Rebecca  Stranberg, 
the  education-abroad  adviser,  who  works  with  Mitchell. 

“I  help  incoming  students  by  organizing  their  arrivals  at 
Guelph,  getting  them  accommodated  and  acclimatized  to  the 
community,  assisting  them  with  course  registration  and  so  on," 
says  Stranberg. 

She  also  organizes  many  social  events  for  these  students, 
including  Sunday  brunches,  soccer  games  and  Travellers’ 
Connection  Night,  a social  gathering  for  incoming,  outgoing 
and  current  international  students.  “We  have  some  very  good 
soccer  players  among  our  exchange  students,  so  the  varsity 
team  is  always  trying  to  recruit  from  there,”  Stranberg  jokes. 
“In  general,  though,  we  try  really  hard  to  ensure  that  they  — 
and  we  — have  a lot  of  fun.  And  so  far,  so  good." 


Hopper  Lecture  Honours  IDRCs  First  Director 


Three  years  ago,  award-winning  journalist  John 
Stackhouse  caused  much  controversy  when  he  gave  Globe 
and  Mail  readers  a provocative  first-hand  account  of  his 
week-long  stint  as  a homeless  man  on  the  streets  of  Toronto. 

The  series,  detailing  Stackhouse’s  days  as  an  aimless 
panhandler  and  nights  braving  December  weather  under  a thin 
sleeping  bag,  drew  both  praise  and  ire.  It  also  thrust  Stackhouse 
— already  well-known  to  Globe  readers  as  a gifted  international 
correspondent  — into  national  prominence. 

Now  the  Globe's  foreign  editor,  Stackhouse  will  deliver  the 
University’s  2002  Hopper  Lecture  in  International 
Development  Oct.  22  at  7:30  pm  in  Room  113  of  the 
MacNaughton  Building.  His  talk  is  titled  “Why  No  One  Cares 
About  Poverty." 

Isobel  Lander  of  the  Centre  for  International  Programs,  who 
co-ordinates  the  annual  lecture,  says  it  promises  to  be  as 
interesting  and  thought-provoking  as  the  previous  nine  lectures 
in  the  series  were. 

“Since  the  Hopper  Lecture  was  established,  our  roster  of 
speakers  has  been  remarkable,”  she  says. 


That  roster  has  included  the  inaugural  lecturer,  Vandana 
Shiva,  director  of  the  Research  Foundation  for  Science, 
Technology  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  in  India;  Nafis  Sadik, 
a special  adviser  to  the  United  Nations  secretary  general;  Martin 
Khor,  director  of  the  Third  World  Network  in  Malaysia;  and 
Lydia  Makhubu,  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Swaziland. 

Financed  by  a 1992  endowment  of  $200,000  from  the 
International  Development  Research  Centre  (IDRC),  the 
lecture  is  named  for  David  Hopper,  IDRC’s  first  director. 

Hopper,  a former  professor  of  agricultural  economics  at 
Guelph,  has  had  a distinguished  career  in  international 
development  with  organizations  such  as  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  the  World  Bank.  The  goal  of  the  lecture 
established  in  his  name  is  to  help  Canadians  better  understand 
issues  in  international  development. 

The  Hopper  Lecture  is  held  annually  and  in  partnership  with 
a different  Canadian  university  each  year.  This  year’s  partner  is 
the  University  of  Calgary,  where  Stackhouse  will  deliver  the 
same  lecture  a few  days  after  his  Guelph  presentation. 


CIP  administers  the  lectures,  posts  them  on  the  centre’s  Web 
site  (www.uoguelph.ca/CIP)  and  publishes  the  text  afterward  in 
booklet  form,  which  is  then  distributed  widely. 

“I  receive  requests  from  around  the  world,,”  says  Landers. 

From  1992  to  1999,  Stackhouse  was  the  Globe's  development 
issues  correspondent  based  in  New  Delhi. 

He  has  also  worked  for  Report  on  Business,  the  Financial 
Times,  London  Free  Press  and  Toronto  Star.  He  has  won  five 
national  newspaper  awards,  a national  magazine  award  and  an 
Amnesty  International  Award  for  human  rights  reporting.  He 
also  serves  on  the  boards  of  World  Literacy  Canada,  Canadian 
Journalists  for  Free  Expression  and  the  University  of  Toronto’s 
development  studies  program,  where  he  teaches  a course  in 
media  and  development.  He  was  educated  at  Queen’s  University 
and  lives  in  Toronto.  His  recent  book  is  titled  Out  of  Poverty. 

Everyone  is  welcome  to  attend  the  10th  annual  Hopper 
Lecture. 


Stories  by  Suzanne  Soto 
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UNIVERSITY  UNVEILS  NEW  DISPLAY 


At  the  Ontario  Universities'  Fair  last  month  in  Toronto,  U of  G unveiled  a dynamic  new  90-foot  display  featuring  a variety  of  large-scale  building  shots  designed  to  give  visitors  the  feeling  of 
actually  being  on  the  Guelph  campus.  Close  to  150  faculty,  staff  and  students  from  across  the  University  volunteered  to  help  out  at  the  fair,  which  drew  more  than  70,000  high  school 
students  and  parents  to  the  Metro  Convention  Centre.  The  display  was  co-ordinated  by  staff  in  the  Admissions  Office.  photo  by  hiiory  gasewicz 


Universal  Instructional  Design  Gains  Momentum 

TSS  Design  Cafe  will  showcase  three  projects  aimed  at  giving  all  students  equal  access  to  learning 


The  Universal  Instructional 
Design  (UID)  Project  launched 
this  year  at  U of  G and  the  University 
of  Guelph-Humber  is  earning  high 
marks  from  participants.  Funded  by 
the  Ontario  government’s  Learning 
Opportunities  Task  Force  and 
conducted  through  Teaching 
Support  Services  (TSS),  the  project  is 
designed  to  give  all  students  equal 
access  to  learning,  regardless  of 
possible  disability,  learning 
preference  or  personal  circum- 
stance. 

Under  the  two-year  initiative, 


TSS  project  leader  Jaellayna  Palmer 
is  working  with  faculty  to  redesign 
five  selected  courses  and  enhance 
four  others  so  they  will  better  ac- 
commodate varying  learning  styles, 
including  the  learning  needs  of  stu- 
dents with  a range  of  disabilities. 

At  the  six-month  mark  of  the 
project  late  this  summer,  all  partici- 
pating faculty,  summer  employees 
and  teaching  assistants  were  inter- 
viewed to  determine  how  the  UID 
project  was  influencing  their  work. 
Palmer  reports  enthusiastic  re- 
sponses from  interviews,  including 


the  following;  “It  makes  sense  . . . 
makes  teaching  easier  to  different 
types  of  learners  and  different  types 
of  people It’s  more  about  hav- 

ing different  styles  of  learning  so  that 
everyone  has  an  equal  chance.  . . . 
You’ve  got  these  seven  principles  in 
mind,  and  you’re  always  thinking 
about  them.” 

UID’s  goal  is  inclusiveness  and 
equity.  Guided  by  seven  basic  prin- 
ciples, it  suggests  that  instructional 
materials  and  activities  should: 

• be  accessible  and  fair; 

• provide  flexibility  in  use,  partici- 


pation and  presentation; 

• be  straightforward  and  consistent; 

• be  explicitly  presented  and  readily 
perceived; 

• provide  a supportive  learning  en- 
vironment; 

• minimize  unnecessary  physical  ef- 
fort or  requirements;  and 

• ensure  a learning  space  that  ac- 
commodates both  students  and 
instructional  methods. 

In  the  courses  being  retooled' un- 
der the  UID  Project,  these  principles 

are  being  put  into  action  in  a number 


of  ways.  In  the  Department  of  Fam- 
ily Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition, 
for  example,  Prof.  Paula  Brauer  is 
providing  online  course  notes  for 
her  fourth-year  nutrition  course  and 
has  included  past  students  in  focus 
groups  to  review  practice  and  exam 
questions  for  relevancy  to  course 
goals. 

In  the  School  of  Hospitality  and 
Tourism  Management,  Prof.  Jeff 
Stewart  has  extensively  edited  the. 
written  materials  for  his  third-year 
food  management  course  and  is  tak- 
ing students’  physical  requirements 
into  consideration  while  planning 
for  new  teaching  space  in  the  HAFA 
Building.  And  in  the  School  of  Fine 
Art  and  Music,  Prof.  Laurel  Wood- 
cock’s course  “Extended  Media” 
now  has  Web-based  course  re- 
sources and  twice  the  amount  of 
equipment  for  student  activities. 

On  Oct.  24,  TSS  will  host  a De- 
sign Cafe  that  will  showcase  three  of 
the  current  UID  courses.  Faculty  will 
lead  the  session,  demonstrating  their 
individual  projects  in  progress  and 
sharing  their  experiences.  The  cafe 
runs  from  1 1:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m  in  the 
Group  Viewing  Room  of  the 
McLaughlin  Library.  Registration  is 
required  and  can  be  done  online  at 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 

Anyone  with  questions  about  the 
current  UID  Project  and  future  di- 
rections can  contact  Palmer  at  Ext. 
3858  or  palmerj@uoguelph.ca. 


^FTTE  R S 

Thank  you  to  all  the  staff  who  have 
volunteered  to  be  fire  wardens 
across  campus,  but  especially  those 
in  the  Lhiiversity  Centre.  The  fire 
wardens  from  the  UC  demon- 
strated their  professionalism  and 
dedication  to  safety  on  both  Sept. 
23  and  24.  Thanks  to  their  support, 
everyone  evacuated  the  building 
safely  and  efficiently,  allowing  the 
University  Fire  Division  and 
Guelph  Fire  Division  to  do  their 
jobs  effectively. 

Robin  Begin,  Security  Services 


Fairy  Tales,  Folklore  Focus  of  Research 

Continued  from  page  1 


scholars  were  interested  in  ballads,  tales,  calendar 
customs  and  so  forth  because  they  were  seen  as  liv- 
ing anachronisms,  relics  from  the  past.  In  recent 
years,  folklorists  have  actively  critiqued  the  roots 
of  the  discipline,  especially  its  intersection  with 
colonialist  and  social  evolutionary  discourses.  I 
see  my  work  to  date  as  a contribution  to  this  ef- 
fort.” 

At  the  Folklore  Institute,  Schacker  began  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  her  forthcoming  book,  Na- 
tional Dreams:  The  Remaking  of  Fairy  Tales  in 
19th-Century  England,  which  is  due  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press  next 
spring. 

The  book  examines  how  and  why  fairy  tales 
from  various  nations  became  popular  reading  ma- 
terial in  England  and  how  they,  in  a roundabout 
way,  contributed  to  English  national  identity. 

Schacker  notes  that  tale  collections  that  were 


supposed  to  represent  the  peasant  traditions  of 
countries  such  as  Germany,  Norway,  Ireland  and 
Egypt  “really  resonated  with  the  English,”  who 
translated,  modified  and  adapted  them  and,  de- 
spite these  alterations,  ultimately  perceived  these 
stories  as  mirrors  of  their  originating  cultures. 

For  the  English,  Schacker  argues,  the  foreign 
tales  highlighted  England’s  connection  to  a similar 
past  while  simultaneously  giving  rise  to  the  sense 
that  the  country  “had  lost  its  oral  tradition  and 
had  to  look  elsewhere  to  find  it,  and  that  England 
was  a nation  of  readers  and  scholars,  not  storytell- 
ers.” 

England,  she  says,  was  proud  of  the  modern  in- 
dustrialized society  it  had  developed,  frequently 
symbolized  by  the  steam  engine  and  the  printing 
press.  The  country’s  love  affair  with  technologies 
of  communication  and  transportation  was  seen  as 
antithetical  to  folklore,  she  says.  “The  absence  of  a 


folk  tradition  was  shorthand  for  a modern,  ad- 
vanced, powerful  nation.” 

In  addition  to  her  research,  Schacker  has  been 
active  in  curriculum  design.  She  created  an  entire 
minor  in  children’s  literature  at  the  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  levels  at  Hayward. 

At  U of  G,  she  will  teach  children’s  literature 
and  a seminar  course  on  “Form,  Genre  and  Liter- 
ary Value”  that  focuses  on  the  Arabian  Nights. 

“I’m  excited  about  the  move  to  Guelph  because 
I’m  most  interested  in  the  literary,  historical  and 
ideological  contexts  that  gave  rise  to  folklore 
scholarship  and  children’s  literature,”  she  says. 
“At  Guelph,  there  is  a strong  interest  in  thinking 
about  issues  that  cannot  be  contained  to  a single 
period,  place  or  genre.  Students  here  investigate 
issues  and  ideas  — race,  class,  gender,  nation  — 
across  the  curriculum.” 

Schacker’s  wide-angle  perspective  on  chil- 
dren’s lit  makes  her  “highly  critical”  of  the  books 
she  reads  to  her  children,  she  admits.  But  she’s 
quick  to  add  that  there  are  “lots  of  good  books” 
being  published  for  youngsters  today.  Jackson’s 
favourites  include  the  Lemony  Snicket  and  Cap- 
tain Underpants  series;  Chloe’s  taste  runs  to  Ste- 
ven Kellogg’s  Island  of  the  Skog. 

Fairy  and  folk  tales  will  continue  to  have  a 
place  on  the  bookshelf  along  with  other  forms  of 
children’s  literature,  says  Schacker.  “Fairy  tales  are 
a genre  we  still  embrace  as  significant  and  impor- 
tant. Even  if  we  don’t  call  them  ‘popular  tales’ 
anymore,  they’re  still  with  us.” 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


THANK  YOU 


Security  Services  would  like  to  thank  all  of  the  students,  staff  and 
faculty  who  attended  the  Police  Auctions  on  Sept.  24  and  25. 

With  your  support,  we  were  able  to  raise  $5,287  towards  the  Police 
Student  Bursary  Fund. 

As  always,  it  was  a lot  of  fun,  and  we  hope  you  will  join  us  again 
next  year. 

Keith  McIntyre,  Director,  Security  Services 
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When  Testing  Fails  Athletes 

Current  analysis  doesn  't  tell  the  whole  story  at  Ontario  racetracks 


Athletes  fingered  for  using 
performance  enhancers  can  be 
criticized  for  seeking  an  unnatural 
advantage.  But  what  if  testing 
procedures  fail  to  recognize  the 
presence  of  naturally  occurring 
performance  enhancers  in  athletes? 
The  equine  community  faces  this 
issue  with  a substance  called 
bicarbonate,  which  helps  reduce 
muscle  fatigue  and  is  measured  as 
total  carbon  dioxide  (TCO,)  in  every 
winning  race  horse’s  blood. 

But  there’s  a problem,  says  Prof. 
Mike  Lindinger,  Human  Biology 


and  Nutritional  Sciences.  With  the 
existing  blood  TCO,  test,  it’s  difficult 
to  determine  if  a horse’s  blood  has 
naturally  high  bicarbonate  levels  or 
if  an  “enhancer”  such  as  common 
baking  soda  is  involved. 

“The  threshold  limit  for  TC02 
used  at  Ontario  racetracks  may  be 
close  to  the  upper-normal  physio- 
logical range  present  in  the  race 
horse  population,”  Lindinger  says. 
“By  determining  the  normal  range  of 
plasma  bicarbonate  and  TC02  in 
Ontario  race  horses,  the  usefulness 
of  current  testing  practices  can  be 


identified.” 

He  will  not  only  establish  this 
normal  range  present  in  blood,  but 
will  also  quantify  the  key  variables 
that  alter  the  range. 

Lindinger’s  research  has  human 
implications  because  elevated  blood 
bicarbonate  has  performance- 
enhancing properties  in  human  ath- 
letes as  well.  In  horses  and  humans, 
bicarbonates  buffer  the  muscle- 
slowing  acid  produced  during  exer- 
cise. When  a basic  substance  like  bi- 
carbonate is  administered  (a  practice 
called  “milkshaking”),  some  of  the 


Spray  Insulin  Proves  Safe 
in  Dogs,  OVC  Study  Finds 


Needles  could  be  eliminated  from  daily  routine  of  diabetics 


AU  OF  G researcher  has  found 
that  dogs  can  safely  receive 
insulin  through  a spray  pump 
similar  to  an  asthma  inhaler,  which 
means  human  diabetics  may  be 
closer  to  taking  insulin  without 
needles. 

Prof.  Dana  Allen,  Clinical  Stud- 
ies, found  no  adverse  effects  in  the  40 
healthy  beagles  that  received  three 
puffs  of  Oralin,  the  oral  insulin 
spray,  three  times  a day  for  a year. 

Insulin  is  currently  administered 
by  an  injection  underneath  the  skin 
to  help  diabetics  keep  their  blood 
sugar  levels  as  close  to  the  target 
range  as  possible.  The  various  insu- 
lin programs  range  from  one  or  two 
injections  per  day  up  to  three  or 
four.  If  Oralin  is  approved,  it  could 
eliminate  needles  from  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  diabetics  because  it  allows  in- 
sulin to  be  absorbed  through  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

"The  important  thing  is,  Oralin 
doesn’t  have  to  be  inhaled,”  says  Al- 
len. “It’s  directly  absorbed  across  the 
mouth,  so  it’ll  be  good  for  children, 
the  elderly  or  debilitated  individuals 
because  they  won’t  need  to  take  a 
deep  breath  to  get  the  drug  into  their 
lungs.”  The  dose  of  the  oral  insulin 
spray  can  be  controlled  by  the 
number  of  puffs  administered. 

Allen  starting  working  on  this 


project  10  years  ago  with  Pankaj 
Modi,  the  inventor  of  Oralin  and  the 
chief  scientific  officer  of  Generex, 
the  Toronto  research  and  develop- 
ment company  that  is  developing  the 
product.  “He  has  developed  a prod- 
uct that  helps  drugs  get  absorbed  di- 
recdy  across  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  month,”  says  Allen. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  dog  re- 
search, Allen’s  team  administered 
the  formulation  without  using  insu- 
lin. The  beagles  received  three  puffs 
three  times  a day  for  a year.  “That 
was  to  make  sure  the  initial  formula- 


tion was  safe  because  it’s  the  vehicle 
they’re  going  to  use  for  all  other 
drugs,”  he  says.  The  researchers  then 
continued  the  study  with  the  insulin 
in  the  spray  for  a second  year. 

Allen  says  the  dogs  experienced 
no  side  effects  that  he  could  detect 
following  the  24  months  of  study.  “It 
was  easy  to  administer,  and  it  didn’t 
bother  the  dogs,”  he  says.  “They 
didn’t  salivate;  they  didn’t  lick  their 
lips.  As  it  turned  out,  the  dogs  actu- 
ally looked  forward  to  it.” 

BY RACHELLE  COOPER 


acid  produced  by  intensely  contract- 
ing muscles  is  buffered,  slowing  the 
rate  of  fatigue  and  shaving  crucial 
seconds  off  race  times. 

Natural  bicarbonate  represents 
95  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
CO,  in  the  body.  But  levels  vary 
widely  among  horses,  depending  on 
such  factors  as  diet,  health,  time  of 
day  and  environmental  conditions. 
These  variables  alone  can  cause  some 
horses  to  exceed  allowable  limits,  re- 
sulting in  race  winners  wrongly 
stripped  of  their  position. 

“If  there’s  a concern  with  the  cur- 
rent TCO,  test,  then  sufficient  data 
will  be  obtained  to  allow  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a more  definitive  test- 
ing procedure,”  says  Lindinger.  “It’s 
important  that  any  test  for  acid-base 
balance  used  is  recognized  by  both 
the  scientific  community  and  all  lev- 
els of  the  equine  industry  as  being  re- 
liable and  fair." 

Over  the  next  18  months,  Lind- 
inger will  analyse  blood  from  2,000 


race  horses  representative  of  On- 
tario’s racing  population.  A range  of 
relevant  blood  parameters  will  be 
measured,  along  with  dietary  status 
and  environmental  conditions  at  the 
time  of  testing,  to  identify  the  key 
factors  that  determine  TCO,  of  On- 
tario race  horses. 

"Some  high-performance  race 
horse  feeds  contain  basic  substances, 
raising  blood  bicarbonate,”  Lind- 
inger says.  “By  determining  the  ef- 
fect of  diet  and  time  of  day  on  TCO  , 
we  can  better  determine  a range  that 
represents  Ontario’s  race  horse 
population.” 

Lindinger  is  working  on  this 
study  with  graduate  student  Karri- Jo 
Smithurst,  Prof.  Ray  Geor  of  the  De- 
partment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence and  Gayle  Ecker  of  the  Equine 
Research  Centre.  The  research  is 
sponsored  by  the  Ontario  Harness 
Racing  Industry  Association. 
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Saltwort  Plant  Can  Be  Grown  Anywhere 


Continued  from  page  1 

lands,  and  this  plant  could  allow  us 
to  do  that." 

Saltwort  can  grow  anywhere,  in 
soil  with  a high  saline  content  that  is 
otherwise  unproductive  or  in  “regu- 
lar” soil,  he  says.  It  can  also  be  irri- 
gated with  salt  water,  fresh  water  or  a 
combination  of  the  two. 

“Saltwort’s  ability  to  grow  under 
various  levels  of  salt  stress  and  pro- 
duce adequate  levels  of  biomass  over 
a wide  environmental  range  has 
been  well-documented,”  he  says. 


“But  very  little  else  is  known  about 
the  actual  seeds.  This  was  the  first 
scientific  investigation  into  their  nu- 
tritional and  chemical/physical  com- 
position.” 

The  seeds  are  similar  in  size  to 
mustard  seed  and  have  a “pleasing 
nutty  taste,”  says  Marcone.  About  17 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  seeds 
comes  from  protein,  and  they  con- 
tain an  almost  completely  unsatu- 
rated oil  that  is  similar  to  safflower 
oil,  commonly  used  in  cooking  and 


dressings.  The  seeds  also  have  higher 
levels  of  phytosterol  than  oils  such  as 
coconut,  palm,  cottonseed,  peanut, 
olive  and  soybean. 

“High  phytosterol  content  has 
been  found  to  be  important  in  the 
reduction  of  serum  cholesterol  levels 
in  humans  and  in  reducing  coronary 
heart  disease,”  he  says. 

The  rest  of  the  seeds’  weight 
comes  from  starch,  and  potential 
uses  for  this  range  from  laundry 
products  to  cosmetics. 


“The  granular  size  of  the  starch  is 
very  small,  which  means  that  for  use 
in  cosmetics,  the  product  would  not 
pick  up  moisture  from  the  face,”  says 
Marcone.  “It  really  is  a value-added 
product.  You  could  take  a seed  and 
first  extract  the  fats  and  oil,  then  ex- 
tract the  proteins,  then  remove  the 
starch.  The  seeds  contain  so  many 
good  components.” 

The  fact  that  the  plant  is  a peren- 
nial is  also  appealing,  he  says.  “You 
plant  it  once,  and  harvesting  the 


seeds  is  very  easy.  You  simply  shake 
them  from  the  branches.” 

Marcone  next  plans  to  study 
whether  saltwort  can  actually  be 
used  to  help  the  environment.  He  is 
looking  into  whether  the  plant  can 
remove  salt  from  soil  to  restore  fields 
that  have  been  damaged  by  saline. 
He  also  hopes  to  look  at  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  plants  grown  under 
agronomical  conditions  similar  to 
those  of  saltwort. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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voie  d'obtenir  un  diplome  recohnu  par  une 
universite  canadienne  en  ingenierie  ou 
dans  un  de  ces  domaines  scientifiques  : 

• controle  et  instrumentation 

• mathematiques 

• physique 

• sciences  informatiques 

• sciences  appliquees 

• oceanographie 

Vous  pourriez  etre 
admissible  a : 

Les  diplomes  peuvent  recevoir  une 
indemnite  de  recrutement  de  40  000$ 
et  un  emploi  garanti; 
ou 

Les  etudiants  peuvent  recevoir  un 
salaire,  des  frais  de  scolarite  et  manuels 
payes,  ainsi  qu'un  emploi  garanti  apres 
la  graduation. 

Pour  plus  d'information,  appelez- 
nous,  visitez  notre  site  Web  ou 
rendez-vous  dans  un  centre  de 
recrutement. 


Decouvrez  \ /os  forces 
dans  les  Forces  canadiennes. 

www.forces.gc.ca 
1 800  856-8488 


Reguliere  ei  de  reserve 


1*1 


National  Defense 
Defence  nationale 


|...  And  When  You're 
Not  Away 


< nomm 

wkmx.  cent#  vssm.  tm- 

Call:  1 800  663  9990 

www.housesard.net 


Leave  your  pets,  plants  & home  I 
(o  the  bonded  professionals! 
Housesitting . Petsitting 
Homecleaning  Specialists  :j 

||  Serving: 

Kitchener  - Waterloo  ;j 
Cambridge  - Guelph 


Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
Old  - Fashion  Cleaning 


’W  Sc 

GOURMET  MARKET 


Remember  Vs  This  Thanksgiving 
for  Plump,  Juicy  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEYS  & CAPONS 

Dress  up  your  Special  Dinner  With  Our  Famous 
Cranberry-Apple  Stuffing  and  Savory  White  Wine  Gravy 

Please  call  early  to  order  your  turkey. 
Telephone  orders  are  welcome. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-7 
Thure.-Fri.  9-8 

Sat  9-8 

Sun.  Closed 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


ills: 


(519)  763  3520  or  1 “ 

10  Paisley  St.  tl  8 Guelph  Ontario 


^ ui£! 

278  9990 

Onl.  Reg.  NBR  0271634) 
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FOR  SALE 


Set  of  six  louvered  closet  doors, 
painted  white;  two  sets  of  bifold 
closet  doors,  Kyle,  824-1280  or 
lonaclue@open.uoguelph.ca. 

Two  new  HP  5L  toner  cartridges, 
Ext.  2503. 

Computer  desk;  white  work  desk, 
68"  by  21",  four  drawers,  sliding 
storage  space;  smaller  white  work 
desk  with  drawer;  floor-model  RCA 
colour  TV,  wood  cabinet-style  on 
swivel,  Ext.  2247  or  fsharom@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Comics  Buyer’s  Guide,  large  collec- 
tion, including  most  recent  issues, 
823-2737. 

Pen/pencil  plotter  graphtec, 
GP200%E,  maynard@planfx.com. 

Granada  acoustic  guitar  and  case, 
good  condition,  824-8859  after  5 
p.m. 

Maytag  washing  machine  and  Inglis 
dryer,  excellent  condition,  767- 
9278. 

Three-bedroom  condo  on  College 
Avenue,  1,200  square  feet,  finished 
basement  with  walk-in  from  garage, 
ground-level  walkout  to  patio,  close 
to  buses  and  Stone  Road  Mall, 


1993  Honda  Accord,  blue,  newer 
tires,  exhaust,  brakes,  110,000  kilo- 
metres, mint  condition,  519-362- 
9289  or  93accord@rogers.com. 

Three-bedroom  custom-built  bun- 
galow on  large  lot  near  Lake  Huron 
south  of  Kincardine,  two  four-piece 
baths,  oil  furnace,  garage,  vinyl  exte- 
rior, main-floor  laundry,  close  to 
beach  and  golf,  519-396-1435. 

Timeshare  week  at  Orange  Lake 
Country  Club,  Kissimmee,  Fla.,  five 
minutes  from  Disney  World, 
821-9875. 


WANTED 


I have  the  vignette  902  stamp  of  the 
Toyota  Rav4,  looking  for  people  who 
have  the  other  two  stamps  to  share 
the  price,  redemption  deadline  is 
Oct.  31,  send  e-mail  to  rama- 
canada@hotmail.com. 

Volunteers  interested  in  helping  to 
promote  the  enhanced  recycling  sys- 
tem in  residences  and  classrooms, 
training  provided,  Ext.  8178  or  recy- 
cle@pr.uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


1998  Saturn  SW2  wagon,  five-speed, 
one  owner,  95,000  kilometres,  excel- 
lent condition,  826-0090  or  bo@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

1999  Ford  Escort,  four-door  sedan, 
air,  entry  system,  five-speed,  26,000 
km,  like  new,  Ext.  2148  or  824-8182. 


Three-bedroom  house  backing  on  to 
public  park,  3 Vi  baths,  upgraded 
kitchen,  skylights,  garage,  two-level 
deck,  finished  basement,  cable  and 
phone  connections  in  all  rooms, 
available  immediately,  Tim,  905- 
274-2167,  or  Robert  at  robertde- 
mello@hotmail.com. 

One-bedroom  furnished  apartment 
for  mature  adults,  study,  two  baths, 
ensuite  laundry,  underground  park- 
ing, close  to  campus,  non-smokers, 
references,  available  mid-November 
to  April  30,  2003,  start  date  flexible 


between  mid-November  and  Jan.  1, 
767-9278. 

Room  with  kitchen  and  cat-petting 
privileges  in  downtown  apartment, 
close  to  bus  routes,  $375  a month, 
Jane, 767-9634. 

Furnished  two-bedroom  condo  in 
Cranberry  Village  in  Collingwood, 
two  baths,  705-549-5036. 


AVAILABLE 


Two  dogs  looking  for  new  home  due 
to  allergies,  loyal  three-year-old 
Aussie  neutered  male  and  energetic 
one-year-old  border  collie  cross 
neutered  female,  drmitch@rogers. 


French  and  English  tutoring  for  stu- 
dents up  to  Grade  8 in  math,  science, 
spelling/grammar  and  French  gram- 
mar, references  available,  Maddie, 
821-2646  or  me_maddie@hotmail. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax 
to  519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca.  To 
reach  U of  G extension  numbers, 
call  519-824-4120. 


FOR  RENT 

Fully  furnished  main-floor 
apartment  in  attractive 
century  stone  home,  includes 
one  bedroom  with  ensuite 
bath,  study,  kitchen,  living 
room,  parking  and  utilities. 
Five-minute  walk  to  U of  G. 

$1,150  a month. 

821-5096 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 


Call  today  for  a no-obllgatlon  quote 


Or  visit  our  wobsite  at 

www.staebler.com 


INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

Your  Group  Discount! 


I Insurance 

Visit  us  at  www.oconomicallnsurance.co 


PCTR  UST  COMPUTER 

Buy/ sell/ trade/repair/upgrade/troubleshooting 


New  systems:  Pentium  2G/1.8G/1.7G.  Celeron  2G/1.8G/1.7G 
AMD  XP  2000+,  1900+,  1800+,  1700+;  Starting  from  $499. 

Pm  735,  $489.  Used  systems:  PII350,  $259. 

New  Sc  used  monitors,  computer  parts.  Network  cables  1 m/$l. 
High-speed  Internet  Access  only  $19.95/month. 
High-Speed  Internet  & Game  Cafe. 


Valuable  computers  and  best  prices  in  town. 

Mon.-Fri- 10  a.m.-9  p.m.,  Sac-Sun.  11:30  a.m.-9  p.m. 

109  Macdonell  St,  Guelph,  837-9961.  Near  bus  terminal,  free  parking  available 


nsjpSMItoOTsaiamtfS&ite 


1995  - 2001 


FOR  LEASE 

Executive  2-storey, 

4 bedroom,  3,300  sq.  ft. 
in  South  End 

$164,900  BUNGALOW 

All  brick,  hardwood 
floors,  plaster  walls, 
updated  roof,  kitchen, 
windows.  Gorgeous  lot 
60x100  with  parking 
for  6 vehicles 


Call  today  for  details! 


Jim  Murphy 
Diane  Sorbara 

Associate  Broker  MV  A,  Sales  Rep. 


*****  HomeLife  Realty 
836-1072 


sure  to  enjoy i 
your  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day- 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more clearly .==a 


Canvision  Optical 

666  Woolwich  Street  ___  _ __  _ 
Guelph.  ON  N1H7G5  #00-/0#0 


Discover  how  the  Waldorf  curriculum  provides  a truly  balanced 
education  where  your  child’s  gifts  and  talents  can  shine. 


Now  Offering: 

Grades  1to3 

Kindergarten  for  oges  3 1/2  to  6 
ft  rent  aid  lot  Oosses 


Members  of 

Vtoldorf  School  As soootor,  of 
Ontario  and 

ASsOCtJiian  ofVWdorf  S&ods 
of  North  AaeHeo 


Trillium  Waldorf  School 

75  Cardigan  Street,  Guelph  ON  N1H3Z7 

telephone.  519  821 5140  facsimile;  519  621  0453  email:  inb§Tri\krrm\donsehoo\.cm 
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ARBORETUM 


VHN  T S 


The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  continue  Oct.  13  with  “Pio- 
neering the  Arboretum”  and  Oct.  20 
with  “Seed  Travel.”  The  walks  leave 
from  the  Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m.  A 
donation  of  $3  per  person  is  sug- 
gested. 


Arlene  Slocombe  of  Lost  Horizon 
leads  a workshop  on  outdoor  sea- 
sonal wreaths  Nov.  9 from  10  a.m.  to 
noon.  Cost  is  $1 10.  Registration  and 
payment  are  required  by  Oct.  25. 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  presents  the 
dinner-theatre  comedy  Perfect  Wed- 
ding by  Robin  Hawdon  Saturdays 
beginning  Nov.  2.  Doors  open  at  6 
p.m.;  showtime  is  8 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$49  and  are  available  at  Ext.  4110. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
hosts  an  opening  reception  for  the 
exhibition  “Pearl  Van  Geest:  This 
Pale  Mouth”  Oct.  17  at  7:30  p.m. 
Van  Geest  will  give  a talk  on  her 
work  Oct.  29  at  noon. 


Opening  Oct.  17  at  the  art  centre  is  a 
showing  of  recent  wall  hangings  by 
Irene  Avaalaaqiaq.  On  Oct.  27  at 
2:30  p.m.,  the  centre  will  launch  the 
book  Irene  Avaalaaqiaq:  Myth  and 
Reality  by  Judith  Nasby. 


The  art  centre  holds  its  annual  gen- 
eral meeting  Oct.  21  at  12:30  p.m. 


Dual  School  Bench , a sculpture  by 
Guelph  artist  Verne  Harrison,  will 
be  unveiled  Oct.  21  at  1 p.m.  in  the 
Donald  Forster  Sculpture  Park.  A 
reception  will  follow. 


“Beyond  the  Frame,”  an  exhibit  of 
artworks  by  35  prominent  artists  in  a 
range  of  media,  is  on  display  at  the 
art  centre  until  Nov.  9,  when  the 
works  will  be  auctioned  off.  The  auc- 
tion party  begins  at  6 p.m.  Tickets 
are  $40. 


ATHLETICS 


The  Gryphon  soccer  teams  host 
Queen’s  Oct.  12  and  Ryerson  Oct. 
20,  with  the  men’s  team  playing  at  1 
p.m.  and  the  women’s  at  3 p.m. 


The  men’s  basketball  Gryphons  host 
Victoria  Oct.  18  and  Alberta  Oct.  19. 
Both  games  begin  at  8 p.m. 


The  men’s  lacrosse  team  is  at  home 
to  Western  Oct.  12  and  McMaster 
Oct.  19,  with  both  games  starting  at 
1 p.m.  Also  on  Oct.  19,  the  women’s 


lacrosse  team  hosts  Queen’s  at  10 
a.m.  and  York  at  1:30  p.m.  York 
plays  Queen’s  at  11:45  a.m. 


U of  G’s  swim  team  hosts  the  OUA 
swimming  relay  Oct.  18  at  5:30  p.m. 
and  Queen’s  Oct.  19  at  9 a.m. 


The  Guelph  Open  cross-country 
competition  is  Oct.  19  at  noon. 


The  football  Gryphons  host  Laurier 
Oct.  19  at  2 p.m. 


The  Gryphon  hockey  teams  are  at 
home  Oct.  19,  with  the  women’s 
team  facing  off  against  Queen’s  at 
2:30  p.m.  and  the  men’s  team  against 
the  Royal  Military  College  at  7:30 
p.m.  The  men’s  team  also  hosts 
Queen’s  Oct.  20  at  2 p.m.,  and  the 
women’s  team  is  at  home  to  Western 
Oct.  23  at  7:30  p.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concerts 
continue  Oct.  10  with  flutist  Caro- 
lyn Stonks-Zeyl  and  pianist  Ronald 
Beckett  performing  “A  Beckett  Mis- 
cellany.” On  Oct.  17,  pianist  John 
Zadro  offers  a program  of  original 
electronic  improvisational  synthesis. 
Mezzo-soprano  Mary  Delli  Colli 
performs  Oct.  24.  The  concerts  are 
held  in  MacKinnon  107.  Admission 
is  free,  but  donations  are  welcome. 


LECTURES 


The  Department  of  History  presents 
Robert  Robson  of  Lakehead  Univer- 
sity discussing  “Aboriginal  Residen- 
tial Schooling  in  Ontario:  Cause  for 
Action”  Oct.  1 1 at  4 p.m.  in  MacKin- 
non 421. 


The  2002  Kenneth  Hammond  Lec- 
tures on  Environment,  Energy  and 
Resources  continue  Oct.  10  with 
retired  University  of  Toronto  zoolo- 
gist Henry  Regier  discussing  “Foot- 
prints of  Sacred  and  Profane  Human 
Acts  in  the  Waters  of  the  Toronto 
Region.”  On  Oct.  17,  the  topic  is 
“Agriculture:  The  Primary  Environ- 
mental Challenge  of  the  Century” 
with  Wes  Jackson,  president  of  the 
Land  Institute.  On  Oct.  24,  Tom 
Adams,  director  of  the  Energy  Probe 
Research  Foundation,  explores 
“Ecological  Footprints  and  Eco- 
nomic Scars:  Lessons  From  Electric- 
ity." The  free  lectures  begin  at  7 p.m. 
in  War  Memorial  Hall. 


Third  Age  Learning-Guelph’s  lec- 
ture series  continues  Oct.  16  with 
Prof.  Julia  Christensen  Hughes  of 
Teaching  Support  Services  discuss- 
ing “Education:  The  Contributions 


of  John  Dewey”  at  10  a.m.  and 
Christine  Mather  of  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University  considering  “The  Materi- 
als of  Music”  at  1:30  p.m.  On  Oct. 
23,  “Science:  Harold  Johns  — Cana- 
dian Cancer  Physicist”  is  the  focus  of 
retired  University  of  Toronto  bio- 
physics professor  James  Till  at  10 
a.m.  and  “The  Materials  of  Music” 
continues  at  1:30  p.m.  Lectures  are 
held  at  the  Arboretum  Centre.  Indi- 
vidual tickets  can  be  purchased  at 
the  door  if  space  is  available. 


NOTICES 


A memorial  service  and  celebration 
of  the  life  of  David  St.  Aubin,  a 
former  member  of  the  Department 
of  Pathobiology  who  died  Sept.  10, 
will  be  held  Oct.  26  at  2:45  p.m.  at 
the  Whippletree  on  UC  Level  4.  A 
reception  will  follow. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic’s  next  program 
on  stress  management  begins  Oct. 
15  and  runs  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
at  noon  in  UC  332  for  12  sessions. 
For  more  information,  visit  the  Web 
site  www.uoguelph.ca/-ksomers  or 
leave  a message  at  Ext.  2662. 


A selection  of  watercolours  by 
retired  botany  professor  Hugh  Dale 
is  on  display  at  the  Evergreen  Centre 
until  Oct.  30. 


Alumni  Affairs  is  looking  for  U of  G 

alumni  interested  in  planning  a re- 
union for  their  graduating  class  dur- 
ing Alumni  Weekend  June  20  to  22, 
2003.  Alumni  staff  are  especially 
looking  for  graduates  of  1978,  who 
will  be  celebrating  their  25th  anni- 
versary. To  get  involved  in  your  class 
reunion,  contact  Jennifer  Brett  at 
jbrett@uoguelph.ca  or  Ext.  3540. 


READING 


Qu6b6cois  poet  Louise  Dupfe,  who 
was  elected  to  the  Acad6mie  des  let- 
tres  du  Quebec  in  1999  and  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  in  2002,  will 
read  from  her  works  Oct.  23  at  1 1 :30 
a.m.  in  MacKinnon  316.  Dupfe  is 
the  author  of  sue  books  of  poetry  and 
two  novels.  The  reading  will  be  in 
French.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
presents  Bruce  Stone  of  La  Trobe 
University  in  Australia  considering 
“ 1,3-Beta  Glucan  (Curdlan)  Biosyn- 
thesis by  an  Agrobacterium  sp."  Oct. 
10  at  3 p.m.  in  Food  Science  128. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
graduate  student  seminar  series  con- 


tinues with  Meng  Qi  discussing 
“Effects  of  Glycosylation  on  Protein 
Structure  and  Function”  Oct.  11  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  Food  Science  128. 


The  Department  of  Economics  visit- 
ing speaker  seminars  continue  Oct. 
1 1 with  John  Maheu  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  examining  “Can 
GARCH  Models  Capture  the  Long- 
Range  Dependence  in  Financial 
Market  Volatility?”  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  306. 


Next  up  in  the  Axelrod  Institute  of 
Ichthyology  seminar  series  Oct.  17  is 
zoology  graduate  student  Alastair 
Wilson  presenting  the  M.A.  Ali 
Graduate  Chair  Award  Lecture.  On 
Oct.  22,  Mark  Poos  discusses  “Fish 
Species  at  Risk  in  the  Sydenham 
River.”  The  seminars  begin  at  12:30 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  168. 


“Bats,  Zombies  and  Colour-Blind 
Scientists:  Tackling  the  Puzzle  of 
Phenomenal  Consciousness”  is  the 
focus  of  Prof.  Andrew  Bailey,  Phi- 
losophy, in  the  College  of  Arts 
“Research  in  Progress”  seminar 
series  Oct.  17  at  4 p.m.  in  the  Whip- 
pletree. 


THESIS  DEFENCE 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Kevin  Parsons,  Zoology,  is 
Oct.  10  at  9 a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 
The  thesis  is  “Morphological  Plastic- 
ity as  a Factor  in  the  Evolution  of 

Trophically  Polymorphic  Pumpkin- 
seed  Sunfish  ( Lepomis  gibbosus)." 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Beren  Robinson. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  hands- 
on  training  in  learning  technologies 
for  teaching  continues  Oct.  16  with 
“WebCT  Advanced  Series:  Session 
III  — Managing  Content,”  Oct.  17 
with  “Teaching  With  PowerPoint: 
Advanced,”  Oct.  18  with  “HTML  I: 
Creating  Basic  Course  Web  Pages,” 
Oct.  23  with  “Using  Photoshop  to 
Optimize  Images  for  Teaching”  and 
Oct.  24  with  “Learning  Technology 
Design  Cafe.  Detailed  workshop 
descriptions  and  prerequisites  can 
be  found  on  the  Web  at  www. 
tss.uoguelph.ca.  Online  registration 
is  required. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


St.  James  the  Apostle  Anglican 
Church  hosts  its  annual  St.  Francis 
Day  celebrations  Oct.  20.  They  begin 
with  a blessing  of  the  animals  (bring 
your  pets)  at  10:30  a.m.  and  con- 
tinue with  a family  fun  fair  at  noon. 
The  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Award  will 


be  presented  to  Mayor  Karen 
Farbridge.  For  more  information, 
call  822-1061. 


The  Waterloo-Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  meets  Oct.  16  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre.  Allan 
Anderson  will  discuss  “The  Propaga- 
tion of  Trillium.”  Everyone  is  wel- 
come. 


The  Elora  Festival  Singers  led  by 
Noel  Edison  present  “Riches  of  the 
Renaissance,”  a program  of  sacred 
choral  music,  Oct.  19  at  8 p.m.  at  St. 
Mary’s  Church  in  Elora.  Tickets  are 
available  at  the  door  or  by  calling 
846-9694  or  1-800-265-8977. 


The  Guelph  Little  Theatre  produc- 
tion of  Sherlock  Holmes  and  the 
Shakespeare  Solution  opens  Oct.  17 
and  continues  to  Nov.  2.  For  ticket 
information,  call  821-0270. 


The  Stroke  Recovery  Association 
meets  Oct.  15  at  noon  at  Riverside 
Glen  Residence,  60  Woodlawn  Rd.  E. 
Former  College  of  Arts  dean  Murdo 
MacKinnon  will  speak  on  “Depres- 
sion: A Survivor’s  Story.” 


The  17th  annual  Guelph  Studio 
Tour,  featuring  the  works  of  local 
artists  and  artisans,  runs  Oct.  18  to 
20.  For  more  details,  visit  the  Web 
site  www.guelphstudiotour.ca. 


Mezzo-soprano  Ingveldur  Yr 
J6nsd6ttir  an"d  plan  is  f GuOrlOur  St. 
Sigur3ard6ttir,  both  from  Iceland, 
will  perform  at  the  Arkell  School- 
house  Gallery  Oct.  21  at  7:30  p.m. 
Tickets  are  available  at  the  Bookshelf 
Cafe  or  by  calling  856-1449. 


A workshop  on  “Making  the  Most  of 
Meetings”  runs  Oct.  19  from  9:30 
a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  at  St.  George’s 
Church.  It  is  open  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  leadership  development. 
For  registration  information,  call 
822-1366  by  Oct.  16. 


The  Guelph  and  Wellington  County 
Master  Gardeners  host  a seminar  on 
“Bulbs  in  Your  Garden”  Oct.  15  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Turfgrass  Institute.  Regis- 
ter at  the  door  or  by  calling  Ext.  6714. 


The  Project  Management  Institute 
— Canada’s  Technology  Triangle 
chapter  is  hosting  a symposium  on 
“Vision  and  Value”  Oct.  24  at  Binge- 
mans  in  Kitchener.  The  institute  is  a 
not-for-profit  organization  that 
serves  as  a resource  and  knowledge 
base  for  the  advancement  of  project 
management  professionals.  For  reg- 
istration forms  and  speaker  details, 
visit  the  Web  site  www.pmi-ctt.org. 


J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverley  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E  6C6 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:  1-800-463-5386 
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Ellen  Chiu  sports  a chunky  bracelet  she  made  from  a circuit  board  that 
would  have  otherwise  gone  to  waste.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


From  Junk 
to  Jewelry 

Student  turns  discarded  electronic  equipment  into  art 


Most  people  have  no  use  for 
an  outdated  computer  or  a 
broken  VCR,  but  Ellen  Chiu  sees 
them  as  potential  works  of  art.  This 
summer,  the  third-year  College  of 
Arts  student  was  paid  to  transform 
electronic  waste  such  as  circuit 
boards  and  computer  scraps  into 
sculptures,  hangings,  pendants, 
earrings  and  brooches. 

From  June  to  August,  computers, 
VCRs,  TVs  and  other  discarded  elec- 
tronic equipment  practically  envel- 
oped petite  Chiu,  who  was  inspired 
by  her  eclectic  working  environ- 
ment. 

“It  was  hard  to  know  what  to 
make  in  advance,  but  when  I’d  make 
the  rounds,  there  would  be  some- 
thing new  every  week  and  ideas 
would  come  to  me.” 

A chunky  bracelet  made  from  a 
red  circuit  board  is  Chiu’s  favourite 
creation.  “Most  of  the  materials  1 en- 
countered were  green,  but  this  just 
jumped  out  at  me  from  the  bottom 
of  this  huge  cardboard  box.  I’d  never 
come  across  a red  circuit  board  be- 
fore, so  this  was  a good  find.  I like  the 


finish  and  the  texture.” 

Using  a rotating  tool,  Chiu  cut 
down  the  circuit  board  into  a dozen 
small  rectangular  pieces,  then  at- 
tached them  together  with  heavy 
wire  to  transform  the  obsolete  elec- 
tronic part  into  a one-of-a-kind 
fashion  accessory. 

She  spotted  the  artist-in- 
residence job  posting  on  the  federal 
government  Web  site  and  submitted 
sketches  for  ideas  to  Logic  Box,  a 
company  with  offices  in  Mississauga 
and  New  York  that  sells  refurbished 
and  recycled  techno  trash  out  of  its 
offices  and  on  eBay. 

The  idea  of  making  art  out  of 
junk  wasn’t  new  to  Chiu.  In  her  Mis- 
sissauga high  school  art  class,  she 
made  sculptures  out  of  pieces  of 
scrap  metal.  She  believes  that  found 
art  is  an  effective  way  of  not  only  re- 
ducing waste,  but  also  giving  dis- 
carded items  a new  worth. 

“There’s  a history  of  art  being 
made  from  ‘found’  material,  and 
junk  is  relative,”  says  Chiu.  “These 
computer  parts  are  categorized  as 
Continued  on  page  14 


Province  Invests  $2.96M 
in  MaRS  Landing  Project 

Collaborative  effort  aims  to  ensure  that  rural  Ontario  participates  and  shares 
in  the  strategies  and  economic  benefits  of  innovation  and  growth 


The  provincial  government  is 
investing  $2.96  million  in 
MaRS  Landing,  a project  that  links 
the  University  of  Guelph  and  the 
City  of  Guelph  to  Toronto’s  new 
biotechnology  centre  and  will  ensure 
that  rural  Ontario  participates  and 
shares  in  the  strategies  and  economic 
benefits  of  innovation  and  growth. 

The  funding  was  announced  Oct. 
21  by  Brian  Coburn,  Ontario  associ- 
ate minister  of  municipal  affairs  and 
housing  responsible  for  rural  affairs, 
during  a special  event  on  campus. 

“The  launch  of  this  initiative  is  a 
powerful  example  of  what  can  be 
achieved  when  you  bring  the  private, 
public  and  university  sectors  to- 
gether,” said  Coburn. 

Also  in  attendance  were 
Guelph- Wellington  MPP  Brenda 
Elliott,  Ontario  minister  of  commu- 
nity, family  and  children’s  services; 
Guelph  Mayor  Karen  Farbridge; 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski;  and 


vice-president  (research)  Alan 
Wildeman,  who  is  also  the  project’s 
leader. 

“This  is  an  important  example  of 
a developing  number  of  ‘integrated 
partnerships’  in  the  agri-food  sec- 
tor," said  Rozanski.  “Facilities,  re- 
sources and  experts  from  the 
academic,  industry  and  government 
communities  have  joined  forces  to 
find  new  strategies  for  creating  op- 
portunities that  will  support  rural 
Ontario." 

MaRS  Landing  stands  for  Medi- 
cal and  Related  Sciences  Links  to  Ag- 
ricultural Network  for  Development 
and  Innovation  with  Guelph. 

“We  chose  that  acronym  because 
it  expresses  the  purpose  of  the  proj- 
ect to  connect  the  MaRS  Discovery 
District  in  Toronto  with  the  life  sci- 
ence and  agri-food  focus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph,”  said  Wildeman. 

The  Toronto  MaRS  Discovery 
District  — one  of  the  Guelph  project 


partners  — is  dedicated  to  accelerat- 
ing the  commercialization  of  scien- 
tific discovery.  MaRS  will  actively 
connect  research  communities  and 
extend  via  a virtual  network  across 
Ontario  and  beyond.  The  MaRS 
Centre,  a 1.2-million-square-foot 
convergence  complex,  will  be  the  fo- 
cal point  of  Toronto’s  downtown 
Discovery  District,  one  of  the  largest 
concentrations  of  medical  research 
in  North  America,  including  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  more 
than  30  internationally  renowned 
hospitals  and  research  institutes. 

“MaRS  Landing  will  establish  an 
effective  long-term  relationship  be- 
tween the  MaRS  Discovery  District 
and  the  life  science  and  agri-food 
clusters  centred  in  Guelph,"  said 
Wildeman. 

Guelph  has  to  play  a more  strate- 
gic role  in  providing  a comprehen- 
sive gateway  for  innovation 
Continued  on  page  14 


CFI  Supports  New  Opportunities 

Funding  awarded  to  studies  of  proteins,  fish  and  plants  in  CBS  and  OAC 


The  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation  (CFI)  has  invested 
more  than  $600,000  in  three  “New 
Opportunities”  for  novel  research  at 
U of  G.  The  funded  projects  will 
examine  the  function  of  proteins  in 
animal  development  and  during 
stress,  how  stress  affects  fish  and  how 
plants  respond  to  their  environment. 

“These  awards  will  provide  key 
infrastructure  for  research  in  the 
plant  and  animal  life  sciences  at  the 
University  of  Guelph,”  says  Prof. 
Alan  Wildeman,  vice-president  (re- 
search). “Basic  research  in  biology 
underpins  much  of  Canada’s  ability 
to  be  innovative  in  the  life  sciences, 
and  these  CFI  awards  will  be  a great 
boost  for  these  new  faculty.” 

The  Guelph  research  projects  in- 
volve five  faculty  from  three  depart- 
ments: Profs.  Dick  Mosser,  Andrew 
Bendall  and  Ray  Lu,  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics;  Prof.  Nicholas 
Bernier,  Zoology;  and  Prof.  Manish 
Raizada,  Plant  Agriculture.  The 
projects  fall  under  CFI’s  New  Op- 
portunities Fund,  designed  to  help 
launch  the  careers  of  new  and  tal- 
ented faculty  and  help  institutions 
recruit  high-quality  scholars. 

“This  CFI  funding  will  signifi- 


cantly help  us  to  establish  our  re- 
search programs  and  compete 
internationally  with  our  peers  in  the 
field,”  says  Mosser,  who,  along  with 
Bendall  and  Lu,  received  $373,1 15  to 
study  the  function  of  proteins  at  the 
molecular,  cellular  and  organismal 
levels.  “These  new  technologies  will 
allow  us  to  efficiently  study  impor- 
tant regulatory  proteins  expressed  in 
different  cell  types  and  under  differ- 
ent conditions  experienced  during 
development,  stress  and  disease 
states,”  he  says. 

Mosser  will  study  how  cells  sur- 
vive under  stress,  which  can  trigger  a 
process  of  cell  suicide  known  as 
apoptosis.  He  has  found  that  the 
hsp70  protein  can  block  apoptosis  in 
stressed  cells.  Understanding  how 
cells  circumvent  this  death  pathway 
during  stress  will  provide  clues  to 
how  this  process  is  disrupted  in  hu- 
man disease. 

Bendall  will  study  proteins  that 
are  considered  to  be  key  players  in 
deciding  between  the  alternative 
fates  faced  by  embryonic  cells.  To  do 
this,  he  will  manipulate  their  levels  in 
live  embryos  and  measure  the  bio- 
logical consequences. 

Lu’s  research  centres  on  the  bio- 


logical functions  of  two  new  human 
genes  he  has  identified.  These  genes 
have  been  linked  to  animal  stress  re- 
sponses that  are  implicated  in  many 
diseases  and  cellular  processes  and 
are  regulators  of  other  gene  activi- 
ties. 

Bernier  received  $132,650  for  a 
state-of-the-art  laboratory  to  study 
how  stress  affects  the  appetite  and 
growth  of  fish.  Currently,  intensifi- 
cation of  aquaculture  practices  and 
the  accumulation  of  environmental 
contaminants  are  creating  condi- 
tions that  are  challenging  to  the 
well-being  of  fish. 

“Stress  in  fish  has  significant  eco- 
nomic consequences,  but  our 
knowledge  of  the  biological  mecha- 
nisms responsible  for  the  appetite- 
and  growth-suppressing  effects  of 
stress  is  superficial,”  he  says. 

Bernier  will  use  the  CFI  funds  for 
advanced  equipment  to  quantify  the 
expression  of  key  growth  and  stress- 
related  genes,  to  investigate  how  they 
are  regulated  and  to  study  the  impact 
of  environmental  stressors  on  feed- 
ing activity. 

“Not  only  will  this  infrastructure 
enable  us  to  ask  questions  that  have 
Continued  on  page  14 
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Come  join  us  (or  a informative  night  with  Jennifer  Rayment  of  Fun  Sun 
Vacations  as  she  talks  about  Costa  Rica  and  Hawaii.  Whether  it’s 
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435  Stone  Road  W. 

Tel:  (519)-763-2991 


CCS  Launches  Web  Page 
on  Upcoming  Phone  Change 


AS  REPORTED  in  the  Sept.  11 
issue  of  @Guelph  and  in  a 
communique  sent  across  campus  in 
July,  the  entire  University  com- 
munity will  move  to  five-digit  phone 
numbers  from  the  current  four 
digits  Jan.  1 , 2003.  In  an  effort  to  ease 
the  transition  to  the  new  system, 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services  (CCS)  is  offering  support 
and  assistance  to  campus  depart- 
ments. 

This  includes  the  creation  of  a 
Web  page  specifically  dedicated  to 
the  changeover  at  www.uoguelph. 
ca/ccs/phones.  Here,  people  will  find 
general  information  about  the 
change,  answers  to  frequently  asked 
questions,  news  and  other  important 
telephone  information.  CCS  direc- 
tor Ron  Elmslie  encourages  mem- 
bers of  the  campus  and  external 
communities  to  use  the  site  and  refer 


to  it  often,  particularly  as  the  end  of 
the  year  draws  near. 

CCS  has  also  developed  a com- 
munications plan  with  Communica- 
tions and  Public  Affairs  to  help 
address  and  advertise  the  change 
through  print  and  broadcast  media, 
to  both  the  on-campus  and  local 
communities.  In  addition,  all  exter- 
nal callers  will  be  greeted  early  in  the 
new  year  with  a reminder  of  the 
change  when  calling  an  on-campus 
number. 

When  the  changeover  takes 
place,  every  four-digit  campus 
phone  number  will  have  a “5"  placed 
before  it,  with  a special  exception  for 
the  emergency/police  number  (Ext. 
2000),  which  will  be  accessible  by  di- 
alling Ext.  2000  as  well  as  Ext.  52000. 
All  other  extensions  will  follow  this 
example:  Ext.  8888  will  change  to 
Ext.  58888.  Off-campus  callers  will 


no  longer  need  to  use  the  pound  key 
to  reach  campus  extensions. 

Elmslie  says  the  change  to  the 
five-digit  system  is  needed  because 
the  University  is  growing  and  the 
current  telephone  system  can’t  ac- 
commodate additional  numbers. 
The  change  will  occur  over  three 
days  during  the  winter  holiday 
break:  Dec.  27,  28  and  29. 

“For  very  important  services, 
CCS  can  develop  a joint  plan  to 
maintain  department  functions  dur- 
ing the  transition  to  ensure  your 
service  continues,”  he  says.  “To  help 
identify  more  specific  needs,  we 
want  to  meet  directly  with  depart- 
ment heads  or  representatives  to  ex- 
plore the  impact  of  this  change  on 
their  service  requirements.” 

To  arrange  a meeting  to  address 
any  concerns,  contact  Kate  Brand  at 
Ext.  3142  or  kbrand@uoguelph.ca. 


P OINTMENTS 


Clare  MacMartin  joined  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition  as  an 
assistant  professor  May  1. 

James  Atsu  Amegashie  of  Simon 
Fraser  University  was  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  Department 
of  Economics  Aug.  1. 

John  Beaton  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Joined  the  Department 
of  Family  Relations  and  Applied 
Nutrition  as  an  assistant  professor 
Aug.  1. 

Dawn  Comelio  joined  the 
School  of  Languages  and  Literatures 
as  an  assistant  professor  Aug.  1. 

Louise  Grogan  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  Aug.  1. 

Towhidul  Islam  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Studies  Aug.  1. 

Francesco  Leri  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Psychology  as  an  as- 
sistant professor  Aug.  1. 

Qusay  Mahmoud  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Computing  and  Informa- 
tion Science/University'  of  Guelph- 
Humber  Aug.  1. 

Pascal  Matsakis  of  the  University 
of  Missouri-Columbia  joined  the 
Department  of  Computing  and  In- 
formation Science  as  an  associate 
professor  Aug.  1. 

Paulette  Padanyi  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Studies  as 
an  associate  professor  Aug.  1. 

Ren6e  Sylvain  was  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  Department 
of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 


Aug.  1. 

Bill  Van  Heyst  joined  the  School 
of  Engineering  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor Aug.  1. 

Saba  Safdar  was  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  Department 
of  Psychology  Aug.  1. 

Hermann  Eberl  of  Munich,  Ger- 
many, joined  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics  as  an  as- 
sistant professor  Aug.  15. 

Robert  Corry  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  was  appointed  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture,  Faculty  of  Envi- 
ronmental Design  and  Rural 
Development,  Aug.  26. 

Tracey  Chenier  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Population  Medicine 
as  an  assistant  professor  Sept.  1 . 

John  Dwyer  was  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  Department 
of  Family  Relations  and  Applied 
Nutrition  Sept.  1. 

Karen  Landman  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture  Sept.  1 . 

Gordon  McDonald  of  McMaster 
University  joined  the  Department 
of  Zoology  as  a professor  Sept.  1. 

Steven  Rothstein  rejoined  the 
Department  of  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics  Sept.  1 as  a University 
senior  research  chair  and  professor. 

Lori  Ann  Vallis  of  Quebec  joined 
the  Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences  as  an  as- 
sistant professor  Sept.  1 . 

Bettina  Kalisch  of  the  John  Ro- 
barts  Research  Institute  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  the 


Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences 
Oct.  1. 

Ramon  Mira  de  Orduna  joined 
the  Department  of  Food  Science  as 
an  assistant  professor  Oct.  1. 

Patrick  Boerlin  of  the  Institute 
for  Veterinary  Bacteriology  in  Swit- 
zerland joined  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology  as  an  associate  profes- 
sor Oct.  15. 

George  van  der  Merwe  of  Van- 
couver was  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of 
Microbiology  Oct.  18. 

Lefa  Teng  will  join  the  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Studies  as  an  as- 
sistant professor  Nov.  1. 

Keith  Warriner  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  Department 
of  Food  Science,  effective  Nov.  1 . 

Michael  Cox  will  join  the  School 
of  Hospitality  and  Tourism  Man- 
agement as  an  assistant  professor 
Ian.  1,2003. 

Myrna  Dawson  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Sociology'  and  An- 
thropology, effective  Jan.  1,  2003. 

Peter  Purslow  of  Scotland  will 
join  the  Department  of  Food  Sci- 
ence as  chair  and  professor  Jan.  1, 
2003. 

Glen  Pyle  of  the  University  of  Il- 
linois at  Chicago  will  join  the  De- 
partment of  Biomedical  Sciences  as 
an  assistant  professor  Jan.  1.  2003. 

Geoffrey  Smith  will  join  the 
School  of  Hospitality  and  Tourism 
Management  as  an  assistant 
professor  Jan.  1,  2003. 
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STUDENTS  TO  SCARE  UP 
FOOD  ON  HALLOWEEN 

On  Oct.  3 1 , U of  G students 
will  don  costumes  and  go 
door  to  door  from  5:30  to  8 
p.m.  to  collect  non- 
perishable  food  items  for 
the  Guelph  Food  Bank,  as 
part  of  a new  program  from 
Meal  Exchange  called 
“Trick  or  Eat.”  The  students 
will  also  educate  members 
of  the  community  about 
local  hunger  issues  and  pro- 
vide information  on  how  they  can 
become  involved  in  volunteering  at 
local  charities.  The  students  will 
canvass  the  neighbourhoods  sur- 
rounding the  University. 


FAIR  NOVEMBER  RETURNS 
TO  UC  NOV.  14  TO  17 

The  University  Centre  presents  the 
28th  annual  Fair  November,  an 
exhibition  and  sale  of  Canadian 
crafts,  Nov.  14  to  17  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  Hours  are  10  a.m.  to  9 
p.m.  Thursday  and  Friday,  10  a.m. 
to  6 p.m.  Saturday  and  1 1 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Sunday.  Admission  is  free. 


WORLD  OF  WORK  SERIES  SET 

Graduate  Studies  and  Graduate 
Program  Services  are  again  offering 
a “World  of  Work”  series  for 
graduate  students.  On  Oct.  31,  the 
topic  is  “Interview  Skills  and  Effec- 
tive Communication  in  the  Job 
Search"  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Room  442 
of  the  University  Centre.  Up  next  is 
“Writing  Your  R£sum£  or  Aca- 
demic CV”Nov.  14  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Room  116  of  the  Crop  Science 
Building.  “Career  Planning  and 
Transferable  Skills”  is  the  topic 
Nov.  28  at  12:30  p.m.  in  UC  103. 
No  registration  is  required. 


PROJECT  SERVE  OPENS 
DOORS  TO  COMMUNITY 

Some  400  U of  G students,  staff  and 
faculty  volunteered  at  about  25 
local  agencies  Sept.  2 1 as  part  of  the 
University’s  award-winning  Pro- 
ject Serve.  Now  in  its  fifth  year, 
Project  Serve  gives  students  a 
chance  to  spend  a morning  volun- 
teering with  a local  organization  to 
learn  more  about  campus  and 
community  involvement  opportu- 
nities. Working  in  teams  of  eight, 
participants  did  a variety  of  tasks, 
including  exercising  animals  at  the 
Humane  Society,  sorting  food  at 
local  food  banks,  delivering  meals 
and  socializing  with  seniors.  After 
volunteering,  the  students  met  on 
campus  to  discuss  their  experi- 
ences. 


IIB^gjF.MORI  AM 

A memorial  service  was  held  on 
campus  Oct.  4 in  memory  of  Rob- 
ert Watson,  a staff  member  in  the 
University  Library  who  died  Sept. 
28  at  the  age  of  40.  Originally  from 
New  Brunswick,  he  had  been 
employed  at  the  library  since  1988, 
first  in  building  surveillance,  then 
in  circulation/reserve.  Predeceased 
by  his  parents  and  one  brother,  he 
is  survived  by  four  sisters:  Alma, 
Sheila,  Wealtha  and  Sandra-Leigh; 
and  three  brothers,  Earle,  Randy 
and  Jack. 


Donation  Supports  New  MRI 

Kitchener  couple  provides  $250,000  through  Pet  Trust 


Lyle  and  Wendy  Hallman  hold  a framed  certificate  and  original  papercut 
of  their  miniature  schnauzer,  Molly,  which  was  presented  to  them  in 
recognition  of  their  support  for  Pet  Trust.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


The  first  major  private 
donation  for  new  magnetic 
resonance  imaging  (MRI)  tech- 
nology at  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College,  a $250,000  gift  from  Lyle 
and  Wendy  Hallman  of  Kitchener, 
was  honoured  at  a reception  Oct.  3. 

“We’re  absolutely  delighted  with 
the  leadership  gift  the  Hallmans  have 
made,”  said  Rob  McLaughlin,  vice- 
president  (alumni  affairs  and  devel- 
opment), who  thanked  the  couple 
on  behalf  of  the  University. 

Fundraising  for  an  MRI  unit  is  an 
OVC  priority  as  part  of  the  Universi- 
ty’s capital  campaign,  which  aims  to 
raise  $75  million  by  December  2003 
to  boost  support  for  students,  to  at- 
tract and  retain  outstanding  talent 
and  to  provide  the  best  teaching, 
learning  and  research  facilities.  This 
will  be  one  of  the  first  MRI  units  at  a 
veterinary  college  in  Canada,  and  its 
impact  is  expected  to  be  dramatic, 
providing  better  animal  health  care, 
offering  state-of-the-art  training  for 
future  veterinarians  and  strengthen- 
ing the  links  between  medical  re- 
search and  veterinary  science. 

The  Hallmans  made  their  dona- 
tion through  Pet  Trust,  a fund  that 
provides  crucial  support  for  OVC 
projects  aimed  at  improving  the 
health  of  companion  animals.  The 
couple  has  been  involved  with  Pet 
Trust  since  1992,  and  Wendy  Hall- 
man has  served  as  a Pet  Trust  board 
member  for  three  years.  She  says 
providing  support  for  MRI  technol- 
ogy was  a natural  choice  for  the  cou- 
ple because  of  OVC’s  reputation  for 
excellence  in  health  care  and  teach- 
ing. “It  was  an  easy  decision  to  do- 
nate a substantial  amount  to  Pet 
Trust,"  she  says,  “and  it  was  an  hon- 
our to  do  so.” 

The  total  cost  of  the  MRI  equip- 
ment and  related  space  is  estimated 
at  $4.1  million.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
that  amount  has  been  raised;  the  bal- 
ance is  estimated  at  $790,000.  Funds 
have  been  raised  through  donations 
to  Pet  Trust,  the  Hallman  gift  and 
support  from  the  Canada  Founda- 
tion for  Innovation  and  the  Ontario 
Innovation  Trust  for  a new  Institute 
for  Animal-Human  Links  in  Health 
Science  Research.  The  institute,  de- 


signed to  strengthen  the  bridge  be- 
tween veterinary  medicine  and 
human  health,  will  make  use  of  the 
MRI  facility  and  will  include  two  re- 
search laboratory  complexes,  a 
surgical-diagnostic  research  lab  and 
specialized  animal  holding  facilities. 

Schematic  drawings  of  the  pro- 
posed MRI  facility  were  on  display  at 
the  reception.  The  facility  has  been 
carefully  designed  to  accommodate 
a wide  range  of  animal  patients,  in- 
cluding dogs,  cats,  sheep,  pigs  and 
horses,  says  Prof.  Howard  Dobson,  a 
radiologist  in  the  Department  of 
Clinical  Studies. 

The  new  MRI  equipment  will  al- 
low the  University  to  expand  re- 
search efforts  and  clinical  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  animals  at  the  Vet- 
erinary Teaching  Hospital  by  giving 
clinicians  the  best  possible  detail  of 
soft  tissue  inside  an  animal’s  body, 
he  says. 


“This  will  make  a huge  difference 
in  our  ability  to  diagnose  and  treat 
cases.  Now,  we’ll  be  able  to  treat  ani- 
mals in  our  own  building." 

Currently,  one  or  two  animals 
per  week  are  sent  to  an  MRI  facility' 
at  the  Lawson  Research  Institute  in 
London.  Travel  can  be  difficult  for 
sick  animals,  and  there  are  restric- 
tions on  when  these  animals  can  ac- 
cess MRI. 

Dobson  says  the  OVC  equipment 
will  also  be  used  for  applied  research 
on  illnesses  as  varied  as  epilepsy,  ar- 
thritis, cancer  and  visual  impair- 
ment. He  notes  that  one  of  the 
strengths  of  using  MRI  in  research  is 
its  potential  for  early  diagnosis  of 
diseases  such  as  arthritis. 

“Using  MRI,  we  can  identify  the 
very  earliest  stages  of  arthritis  in  the 
joints,  so  we  can  learn  to  deal  with  it 
before  it  becomes  a major  problem.” 
BY  KAREN  GALLANT,  OVC 


Economist  Named  Senior 
Fellow  of  Fraser  Institute 


PROF.  Ross  McKitrick,  Eco- 
nomics, has  been  appointed  a 
senior  fellow  of  the  Fraser  Institute, 
an  independent  public  policy 
organization.  Founded  in  1974,  the 
institute  brings  together  academics, 
economists  and  policy  analysts  from 
around  the  world  to  provide 
market-based  solutions  to  Canadian 
public  policy  strategies.  McKitrick 
will  serve  as  an  environmental 
policy  consultant  to  the  institute’s 
Toronto  and  Vancouver  offices. 

“I  am  very  pleased  to  be  joining 
such  a distinguished  group  of  schol- 
ars and  public  policy  experts,”  he 
says.  “Critical  thinking  on  environ- 
mental policy  is  more  important 


than  ever.” 

A faculty  member  at  Guelph 
since  1996,  McKitrick  specializes  in 
the  economics  of  environmental 
policy  and  has  been  studying  climate 
change  and  related  policy  issues  for 
about  10  years.  In  addition  to  aca- 
demic publications,  he  has  published 
several  newspaper  and  magazine  ar- 
ticles on  the  Kyoto  Protocol  and  has 
given  presentations  on  climate  and 
environmental  policy  to  the  Cana- 
dian and  U.S.  governments. 

McKitrick  will  be  working  with 
the  director  of  the  institute’s  Centre 
for  Studies  in  Risk  and  Regulation  to 
build  research  capabilities  in  areas 
related  to  environmental  policy.  “I 


am  particularly  attracted  by  the  fact 
that  the  institute  not  only  tolerates 
but  encourages  a collegial  atmos- 
phere of  informed  controversy  in 
which  a wide  variety  of  views  is  con- 
sidered,” he  says.  “This  is  precisely 
what  Canada  needs." 

Michael  Walker,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Fraser  Institute,  says 
McKitrick's  past  and  future  work 
“place  him  squarely  at  the  forefront 
of  both  the  science  and  the  policy 
analysis  of  environmental  issues.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  learning  from 
him  how  to  craft  environmental  pol- 
icy which  serves  the  legitimate  goals 
of  environmental  protection  and 
economic  development." 


P UE 


SIGMA  XI  AWARD 
WINNERS  ANNOUNCED 

The  U of  G chapter  of  Sigma  XI,  an 
international  science  and  engineer- 
ing honour  society,  presented  its 
2001/2002  Awards  of  Excellence 
Oct.  15.  Prof.  Glen  Van  Der  Kraak, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Zoology, 
was  this  year’s  recipient  of  the 
Excellence  in  Research  Award.  The 
Technical  Support  of  Research 
Award  went  to  David  Bridle  of 
OMAF/OVC.  Recipients  of  the  stu- 
dent research  awards  were  under- 
graduate student  Stacey  Littwiler, 
master’s  student  Rachael  Woram  of 
the  Department  of  Zoology  and 
PhD  candidate  Serguei  Golovan  of 
the  Department  of  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics. 


HOSPITALITY  FOUNDATION 
PRESENTS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Five  undergraduate  students  in  the 
School  of  Hospitality  and  Tourism 
Management  have  received 
entrance  scholarships  ranging  from 
$1,000  to  $3,500  from  the  Canadian 
Hospitality  Foundation.  They  were 
presented  at  an  awards  ceremony 
Oct.  19  in  Toronto.  The  recipients 
are  Tanya  Smith  of  Carleton  Place, 
Jennifer  Botham  of  Sharon,  Amy 
Brown  of  Orillia,  Nicole  Weerden- 
burg  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ashley  Brook 
of  Erin  and  Jessica  Muzzerall  of  Ber- 
wick, N.S.  John  Weaver,  a graduate 
student  in  the  school’s  distance 
MBA  program,  is  this  year’s  recipi- 
ent of  the  foundation’s  Fisher- 
Hollyer  Graduate  Award. 

OAC  PROFS  A TTEMD 

GHANA  WORKSHOP 

Profs.  Doug  Pletsch  and  Jim  Shute, 
Rural  Extension  Studies,  were 
resource  staff  at  an  international 
workshop  on  “Farmer,  Research 
and  Radio  Linkages”  held  in  Ghana 
this  summer.  While  in  London  en 
route  to  Ghana,  Shute  chaired  the 
Association  of  Commonwealth 
Universities  Selection  Committee 
for  this  year’s  Commonwealth 
Study  Abroad  Awards. 


STUDENT  EARNS  KUDOS 

Third-year  engineering  student 
Morrigan  Hayes  is  one  of  four 
recipients  of  the  2002  Shell  Award 
for  Teaching  Excellence.  The  award 
recognizes  university  students 
teaching  at  a summer  science  camp 
who  demonstrate  outstanding 
achievement.  Hayes  was  an  instruc- 
tor in  U of  G’s  Creative  Encounters 
camp  this  summer. 


BOTANISTS  GIVE  TALKS 

Prof.  Larry  Peterson,  Botany,  and 
members  of  his  research  group  gave 
papers  at  international  meetings 
this  summer.  At  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Botanical  Associa- 
tion/Botanical Society  of  America 
in  Wisconsin,  Peterson  co- 
organized a symposium  and  con- 
tributed a paper.  He  also  presented 
two  papers  at  FERTBIO-2002  in 
Brazil  and  contributed  another  at 
the  Seventh  International  Myco- 
logical  Congress  in  Norway.  Also 
presenting  papers  in  Norway  were 
research  associate  Yukari  Uetake 
and  PhD  student  Kevin  Stevens. 


At  Guelph  3 October  23. 2002 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  part  of  an 
ongoing  series  designed  to  intro- 
duce new  faculty  to  the  University 
community. 


JOHN  BEATON 

Assistant  professor.  Department  of 
Family  Relations  and  Applied  Nutri- 
tion 

Background:  BA  (psychology),  Wil- 
frid Laurier  University;  M.Div.  (pas- 
toral counselling),  Tyndale  College 
and  Seminary;  M.Sc.  (family  rela- 
tions), U of  G;  PhD  (family  social 
science),  University  of  Minnesota 
Teaching  objective:  To  help  stu- 
dents think  about  innovative  ways  to 
use  their  unique  skills  to  have  an 
impact  on  their  community. 
Research  objective:  To  engage  in 
research  that  has  a positive  effect  on 
families  both  locally  and  nationally. 


JOHN  DAWSON 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
Background:  B.Sc.,  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University;  PhD,  University  of 
Alberta;  NSERC  post-doctoral  fel- 
lowship, Stanford  University 
Teaching  objectives:  To  take 

advantage  of  computerized  presen- 
tations using  the  Internet,  Power- 
Point, virtual  notebooks,  the  virtual 
classroom  and  Web  chat  sessions.  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  learning  of 
ideas  rather  than  memorizing  of 
information  and  to  project  conta- 
gious enthusiasm  for  a traditionally 
loathed  discipline  (biochemistry). 
Research  objectives:  To  develop  a 
leading  research  environment  that 
emphasizes  a balanced  and  multidis- 
ciplinary approach  to  elucidate  the 
biochemical  regulation  of  F-actin  in 
such  physiological  processes  as  cel- 
lular motility,  force  generation  and 
cytokinesis.  This  knowledge  will 
open  the  doors  to  many  opportuni- 
ties for  drug  discovery  and  design  to 
treat  a vast  array  of  diseases. 


DALIA  FAYEK 

Assistant  professor,  School  of  Engi- 
neering 

Background:  BA  (computer  and 
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systems  engineering),  University  of 
Ain-Shams,  Egypt;  M.A.Sc.  (systems 
design  engineering)  and  PhD  (elec- 
trical and  computer  engineering), 
University  of  Waterloo 
Teaching  objectives:  To  guide  stu- 
dents in  acquiring  the  analytical 
skills  needed  for  tomorrow’s  engi- 
neers, and  to  help  them  reach  an 
understanding  of  the  applicability  of 
their  studies  to  real-life  situations  for 


CRAIG  JOHNSON 

Assistant  professor.  Department  of 
Political  Science 

Background:  BA,  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity; MA,  University  of  Toronto; 
PhD  (international  development) 
London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science 

Teaching  objectives:  This  fall,  I am 
teaching  the  fourth-year  course 


“developing”  world. 

Research  objectives:  Much  of  my 
ongoing  research  centres  on  the 
political  economy  of  poverty  and 
governance  in  primarily  rural  areas 
of  the  developing  world.  Since  2000, 
I have  been  involved  in  a three-year 
study  of  decentralization  and 
accountability  in  the  Indian  states  of 
Andhra  Pradesh  and  Madhya 
Pradesh.  This  is  part  of  a larger  proj- 


finding practical  solutions  to  the 
problems  they  encounter. 

Research  objectives:  To  study  cur- 
rent updates  in  my  field  and  look  for 
unaddressed  problems  or  problems 
that  still  need  to  be  solved  in  a more 
efficient/practical  way,  to  look  for 
new  applications  that  would  render 
the  existing  ones  more  usable  and 
helpful;  and  to  help  graduate  stu- 
dents define  individual  research 
areas  and  suggest  methods  they  can 
use  to  reach  their  research  goals. 


“Comparative  and  International 
Politics”  and  the  second-year  course 
“Development  and  Underdevelop- 
ment.” In  the  senior-level  course,  we 
are  debating  and  discussing  topics 
related  to  food  aid,  the  role  of  bio- 
technology and  agrarian  reform  in 
the  developing  world.  The  second- 
year  course  provides  a comparative 
and  historical  introduction  to  the 
causes  and  nature  of  underdevelop- 
ment in  the  countries  and  regions 
most  broadly  associated  with  the 


ect  being  conducted  by  the  Overseas 
Development  Institute  in  London, 
England,  and  funded  by  the  U.K. 
Department  for  International  Devel- 
opment. 


SABA  SAFDAR 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Psychology 

Background:  BA,  McMaster  Uni- 
versity; MA  and  PhD,  York  Univer- 
sity 


Teaching  objectives:  I believe  in  the 
value  of  a multi-method  approach 
to  teaching.  I plan  to  use  a mixture 
of  lectures,  analogies,  illustrating 
graphs,  films/videos,  PowerPoint 
presentations,  small-group  discus- 
sions and  in-class  writing  activities 
to  outline  the  key  points  of  my  lec- 
tures. 

Research  objectives:  My  research 
interests  lie  in  cross-cultural  psy- 
chology. I primarily  examine  the 
adaptation  of  immigrants  and  set- 
tlers in  a new  society.  The  focus  of 
my  research  is  to  expand  on  the  psy- 
chological understanding  of  inter- 
group  relations,  ethnic  identity  and 
mechanisms  underlying  psychologi- 
cal distress  in  the  immigrant  experi- 
ence. 


PATRICIA  SHERIDAN 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Philosophy 

Background:  BA  (political  sci- 
ence/history)  and  BA  (philosophy), 
McGill  University;  MA,  Concordia 
University;  PhD,  University  of 
Western  Ontario 

Teaching  objectives:  I encourage 
my  students  to  approach  every  text 
with  a critical  eye.  To  do  this,  it  is 
essential  that  they  examine  the  text 
carefully  and  have  a good  under- 
standing of  the  author’s  arguments. 
To  aid  students  in  these  tasks,  I use 
overheads  and,  in  larger  courses, 
PowerPoint  presentations  and  Web 
sites  to  accompany  my  lectures.-  I 
also  encourage  students  to  actively 
participate  in  class  discussions  as  a 
way  of  working  through  issues 
raised  in  the  readings. 

Research  objectives:  I am  currently 
working  on  the  philosophy  of  John 
Locke  and  on  British  moral  philoso- 
phy of  the  18th  century.  I am  also 
editing  a collection  of  works  by 
Catharine  Trotter  Cockburn,  an 
18th-century  moral  philosopher. 
My  aim  is  to  illuminate  the  debates 
of  the  philosophers  in  their  histori- 
cal context  and  to  explore  their  rele- 
vance to  current  philosophical  dis- 
cussion. 


Turn  to  Radio,  Web  Site  for  Winter  Weather  Info 

Decision  to  close  University  based  on  combination  of  factors,  including  amount  of  snow,  forecast,  road  conditions 


WHEN  A WINTER  STORM  hits 
and  you  need  to  know  if  the 
University  is  open  before  setting  off 
for  work,  your  best  source  of 
information  is  the  radio,  says  Nancy 
Sullivan,  vice-president  (finance 
and  administration).  Radio  stations 
in  Guelph,  Kitchener-Waterloo  and 
Toronto  are  immediately  notified  if 
the  president  decides  to  shut  U of  G 
or  restrict  activities  because  of  bad 
weather  or  an  emergency,  she  says. 

In  addition,  area  TV  stations  are 
notified  of  any  closure,  says  Sulli- 
van, and  U of  G’s  main  home  page 
on  the  Web  will  contain  up-to-date 
information  on  the  weather  situa- 
tion and  will  be  updated  regularly  as 


required.  The  campus  switchboard 
will  also  have  a recorded  message 
about  the  closure,  but  if  you  try  call- 
ing in,  you’ll  probably  find  the  line 
jammed  with  other  people  trying  to 
get  through. 

The  president  or  a designate  de- 
cides whether  to  close  the  University 
or  restrict  activities  on  the  basis  of  a 
combination  of  factors,  including 
the  amount  of  snow,  the  forecast  and 
road  conditions.  The  decision  is 
made  on  the  advice  of  the  executive 
director  of  Facilities  and  Hospitality 
Services,  who  may  consult  with  other 
institutions  in  the  area,  local  police 
and  transportation  services  and  area 
weather  information  services. 


If  the  president  decides  to  close 
the  University,  the  executive  director 
of  Facilities  and  Hospitality  Services 
advises  Security  Services  and  the  di- 
rector of  Communications  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  who  initiates  the  closing 
procedures. 

If  the  closure  is  outside  regular 
business  hours,  action  will  be  taken 
before  7 a.m.  to  contact  radio  and 
television  stations,  post  information 
on  the  Web  and  inform  Telecommu- 
nications Services  to  change  the 
switchboard  greeting.  If  the  closure 
occurs  during  regular  business 
hours,  additional  steps  will  be  taken 
to  notify  key  campus  units  by  tele- 
phone and  all  departments  by  fax 


broadcast.  Whenever  possible,  a 
one-hour  lead  time  will  be  given  to 
ensure  orderly  cessation  of  activities. 

Messages  will  also  be  posted  on  li- 
brary terminals  and  main  entrances 
to  University  buildings,  advising  stu- 
dents and  staff  to  monitor  local  radio 
and  TV  stations. 

The  director  of  Communications 
and  Public  Affairs  will  also  check  the 
University’s  Web  calendar  and  in- 
form organizers  of  any  events  or 
large  gatherings  planned  for  that  day 
or  evening. 

With  the  exception  of  essential 
services,  a campus  closing  is  firm  and 
not  left  to  the  discretion  of  individu- 
als or  departments  unless  special  ar- 


rangements are  made  with  the 
president  or  designate  and  Security 
Services.  Essential  services  are  Stu- 
dent Housing  Services,  Facilities  and 
Hospitality  Services,  Telecommuni- 
cations Services/switchboard,  Com- 
puting and  Communications 
Services,  Security  Services,  Student 
Health  Services,  Child-Care  Services, 
Research  Station  Operations, 
Animal-Care  Services,  the  Veteri- 
nary Teaching  Hospital  and  on- 
campus  animal  units. 

To  view  the  University’s  com- 
plete policy  on  inclement  weather/ 
emergency  procedures,  visit  the  Web 
site  www.uoguelph.ca/HR/hrman- 
ual/512.htm. 
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Support  Unveiled 
for  Communication 
Initiative  at  U of  G 

Ontario  Pork,  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  announce  $100,000 
commitments  to  specialized  ag  communication  program 


the  science  of  life 
the  art  of  living 


THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 


Touring  the  classroom  complex  site,  from  left,  are  UGAA  president  Bill  Summers;  Rob  McLaughlin, 
vice-president  (alumni  affairs  and  development);  alumni  programs  director  Susan  Rankin;  and  SuperBuild 
senior  project  manager  Angelo  Gismondi.  photos  by  martin  schwalbe 

UGAA  Members  Tour  Complex  Site 


PLANS  TO  ESTABLISH  Canada’s 
first  specialized  agricultural 
communication  program  at  U of  G 
were  announced  last  week  with  two 
$100,000  commitments  from 
industry  supporters  through  the 
University’s  capital  campaign. 

Producer  organization  Ontario 
Pork  and  seed  company  Pioneer 
Hi-Bred  Limited  announced  they’re 
getting  behind  the  new  agricultural 
communication  initiative,  which 
will  train  students  and  others  how  to 
communicate  about  the  agri-food 
industry  in  an  informed,  balanced 
way. 

"Our  industry  is  growing  in- 
creasingly complex,  accelerating  the 
need  to  develop  effective  communi- 
cators who  can  make  complicated  is- 
sues such  as  the  various  perspectives 
on  biotechnology  or  nutrient  man- 
agement more  understandable  to 
the  Canadian  public,”  said  Art  Stir- 
ling, government  and  industry  af- 
fairs manager  for  Pioneer  Hi-Bred,  a 
DuPont  subsidiary. 

“The  vision  of  this  initiative  is  to 
develop  the  next  generation  of  jour- 
nalists and  communicators  and 
build  greater  capacity  within  the 
current  generation,  to  better  con- 
nect a mostly  urban  audience  with 
modern  agricultural  production  and 
the  needs  of  rural  communities.” 
Clare  Schlegel,  chair  of  Ontario 
Pork,  said  informed,  balanced  re- 
porting in  the  media  is  important  for 
agriculture. 

“This  communication  initiative 
will  give  students,  as  future  journal- 
ists and  communication  profession- 
als, the  opportunity  to  learn  about 
our  industry,”  he  said.  “That’s  why 
Ontario’s  pork  producers  are  proud 
to  support  this  project.” 

Ontario  Pork’s  support  was  as- 
sisted with  a grant  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Adaptation  Council. 

Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice- 
president  (research),  underlined  the 
University’s  pride  in  having  a 
student-driven  agricultural  commu- 
nication program  at  Guelph,  one  of 
Canada’s  most  research-intensive 
universities. 

He  noted  how  students  in  the  ex- 
isting agricultural  communication 
program  and  in  the  Students  Pro- 
moting Awareness  of  Research 
Knowledge  (SPARK)  program  — 
which  began  at  Guelph  and  is  now  at 
20  other  Canadian  universities  — 
have  been  successful  in  effectively 
communicating  life  sciences  re- 
search to  the  public,  partners  and 
stakeholders. 

"Students  and  industry  sponsors 
supporting  the  student-writing  pro- 
gram deserve  the  credit  for  moving 
this  initiative  forward  to  where  it  is 
today  — at  the  forefront  of  agricul- 
tural communication  education,” 
said  Wildeman.  “And  with  this  sup- 
port, we  applaud  our  industry  part- 
ners who  are  demonstrating  a 


commitment  to  the  future  of  a new 
agri-food  communication  program 
whose  goal  is  to  produce  graduates 
who  will  communicate  about  agri- 
food issues  in  an  accurate,  balanced 
and  consumer-sensitive  man- 
ner.” 

The  agricultural  communication 
initiative  has  two  parts.  The  first  is 
Canada’s  only  university  degree  pro- 
gram in  agricultural  communica- 
tion, which  will  be  a unique  blend  of 
communications  and  agriculture.  It 
will  emphasize  skills  development, 
combining  technical  skills  in  jour- 
nalism, marketing,  public  relations, 
electronic  communications  and 
leadership  with  a strong  agricultural 
foundation  in  economics,  statistics 
and  rural  extension,  and  the  science 
of  plants,  animals,  soil  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

The  working  model  for  the  de- 
gree calls  for  three  years  of  study  at 
Guelph  and  one  year  in  a college 
journalism  program  with  state-of- 
the-art  technical  facilities. 

“When  students  graduate,  they’ll 
be  equipped  with  employable  and 
pertinent  communication  abilities 
and  know  how  to  use  them,”  said 
program  director  and  agriculturid 
communication  instructor  Owen 
Roberts  of  the  Office  of  Research. 

The  second  part  of  the  initiative 
is  the  creation  of  a professional 
development  centre  for  industry 
communicators.  It  will  facilitate 
professional  development  activities 
such  as  writing,  editing  and  elec- 
tronic communication  workshops, 
both  in-class  and  through  open 
learning/distance  education. 

Through  the  centre,  new  oppor- 
tunities will  be  identified  for  con- 
necting students  and  employers  — 
called  “experiential  education,” 
similar  to  co-op  positions  — so  stu- 
dents can  receive  credit  for  combin- 
ing learning  activities  with  skills 
development.  Agricultural  commu- 
nication students  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  centre,  carrying  out 
industry-sponsored  communication 
projects,  such  as  surveys  and  publi- 
cation writing  and  production,  and 
helping  facilitate  professional  devel- 
opment activities. 

“We  are  a widely  scattered  com- 
munity of  writers  and  journalists 
who,  until  now,  haven’t  really  had  a 
central  place  to  learn  our  craft  and 
develop  and  improve  our  skills  at  the 
same  time  that  we  learned  more 
about  agriculture,”  said  Clare  Stan- 
field of  Calgary,  president  of  the 
330-member  Canadian  Farm  Writ- 
ers' Federation.  “The  Guelph  initia- 
tive will  raise  the  talent  bar  and  will 
be  a big  step  in  advancing  the  profes- 
sionalism of  our  industry.” 

Plans  call  for  the  initiative  to  be- 
gin in  September  2004. 

BY  KIM  WAALDERBOS 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


IN  LESS  THAN  A YEAR,  the  bustling 
construction  site  at  the  corner  of 
Trent  Lane  and  Reynolds  Walk  will 
be  transformed  into  a first-class, 
leading- edge  teaching  and  learning 
facility  that  will  benefit  Guelph 
students  for  generations  to  come. 

Playing  a vital  role  in  supporting 
the  students  of  the  future  are  the 
students  of  the  past.  The  U of  G 
Alumni  Association  has  donated 
$500,000  to  the  project,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  UGAA  executive  who 
toured  the  site  Oct.  8 were  pleased 
to  see  the  complex  taking  shape. 

“I  think  this  is  just  an  amazing 
thing,”  said  UGAA  past  president 
Jim  Weeden  of  the  complex,  which 
will  provide  space  for  1,500  students 
from  all  colleges  when  it  opens  in 
fall  2003.  When  Weeden  enrolled  in 
U of  G’s  engineering  program  in 
1967,  the  entire  student  population 
at  U of  G was  only  about  3,500.  And 
the  learning  resources  he  had  access 
to  just  up  the  lane  in  Blackwood 
Hall,  where  engineering  was  then 
housed,  were  a far  cry  from  those  to 
be  found  in  the  new  classroom 


complex,  which  will  feature  the  lat- 
est in  computer-based  multimedia 
equipment  for  the  delivery  of 
technology-assisted  courses. 

Led  by  Angelo  Gismondi,  Super- 
Build  senior  project  manager,  the 
tour  group  also  included  UGAA 
president  Bill  Summers,  second 
vice-president  Fred  Quinton,  past 
president  Scott  vanEngen,  treasurer 
Andrea  Chance  and  secretary  Gwen 
Paddock,  as  web  as  Susan  Rankin, 
director  of  alumni  programs,  and 
Rob  McLaughlin,  vice-president 
(alumni  affairs  and  development). 

The  UGAA  gift  to  the  building 
project  will  receive  prominent  rec- 
ognition in  the  new  classroom  com- 
plex. Gismondi  pointed  out  to  the 
visitors  the  spot  where  the  associa- 
tion’s logo  will  be  inlaid  in  the  lobby 
floor.  A few  steps  beyond,  the  con- 
struction crew  had  just  poured  the 
foundation  for  a commemorative 
wall  in  the  lobby  that  will  include 
several  UGAA  display  cases. 

Summers  said  he’s  pleased  at  the 
high  visibility  the  alumni  associa- 
tion will  enjoy  in  the  building. 


“What  a great  opportunity  to 
showcase  the  UGAA  and  introduce 
students  to  the  association  from  the 
moment  they  arrive  on  campus,”  he 
said.  “It’s  exciting  to  think  that 
thousands  of  students  will  pass 
through  this  lobby  every  day.” 

Members  of  the  tour  group 
watched  as  finishing  work  was  done 
on  concrete  for  the  tiered  seating  in 
two  large  lecture  theatres  located  on 
either  side  of  the  central  lobby.  Gis- 
mondi explained  that  one  of  the  lec- 
ture theatres  in  the  52,000- 
square-foot  complex  will  hold  up  to 
600  students;  the  other,  400.  Smaller 
classrooms  ranging  in  size  from  30 
to  200  seats  are  also  planned. 

The  UGAA  gift  is  one  of  many 
that  have  helped  the  Campaign  for 
the  University  of  Guelph  reach  $60 
million,  80  per  cent  of  its  goal,  only 
eight  months  after  its  public  launch. 

“This  is  a tremendous  achieve- 
ment, and  the  momentum  just  con- 
tinues to  build,"  said  McLaughlin. 
“We  are  well  on  target  to  reach  or 
exceed  our  goal  of  $75  million  by 
December  2003.” 


At  a fall  convocation  ceremony,  Senator  Don  Oliver  of  Nova  Scotia,  right,  presents  U of  G chancellor  Lincoln 
Alexander  with  a tribute  book  signed  by  friends,  colleagues  and  admirers,  commemorating  Alexander's  8oth 
birthday  and  the  establishment  of  the  Lincoln  Alexander  Chancellor’s  Scholarships.  A February  celebration 
of  Alexander's  birthday  and  the  launch  of  the  scholarships  officially  kicked  off  U of  G’s  capital  campaign. 
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Position  Profile  Outlines  What 
U of  G Seeks  in  a New  President 


Editor’s  note:  The  Presidential  Selection 
Committee  has  produced  a position  profile 
for  the  president  of  the  University  of  Guelph. 
The  following  is  excerpted  from  that  profile. 
The  full  document  can  be  viewed  on  the  Web 
at  www.uoguelph.ca/info/psc  or  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Board  Secretariat  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre.  The  committee, 
which  continues  to  welcome  suggestions, 
nominations  and  applications,  expects  to 
make  a recommendation  to  Board  of  Gover- 
nors early  in  2003. 

The  Opportunities  at  Guelph 

The  president  will  articulate  — with  pas- 
sion and  persuasion,  internally  and  externally 
— Guelph’s  vision  of  itself  and  its  potential, 
and  will  lead  the  senior  administrative  team  in 
the  pursuit  of  U of  G’s  strategic  goals,  with  an 
overall  focus  on  a learner-centred,  research- 
intensive environment.  In  particular,  the 
president  will  be  expected  to  strike  the  appro- 
priate balance  among  the  following  opportu- 
nities: 

Realizing  the  Mission  and  Vision 

To  build  on  its  strategic  directions,  which 
have  led  to  a leadership  position  among  the 
comprehensive  universities  in  Canada,  and  to 
fuel  a new  level  of  recognized  international 
stature,  Guelph  will  need  to  secure  significant 
financial  resources  in  a competitive  environ- 
ment. The  next  president  of  U of  G must  un- 
derstand the  University’s  complex  funding 
environment.  In  addition  to  ensuring  that 
Guelph  participates  actively  in  public  funding 
opportunities  and  in  fostering  partnerships, 
the  president  must  complete  the  current  capi- 
tal fundraising  campaign  successfully,  then  de- 
velop and  execute  a plan  for  vigorous  ongoing 
fundraising.  The  president  will  inspire  the 
many  players  in  the  U of  G community  to 
maintain  the  focus  and  momentum  of  the  cur- 
rent plan  and  will  lead  the  University  to 
achieve  its  aspirations. 

The  Drive  for  International  Excellence 

The  University  of  Guelph  is  recognized  in- 
ternationally in  many  areas  — for  example,  in 
the  life  sciences.  There  is  no  question  that 


Guelph  ranks  among  the  top  universities  in 
Canada  and  is  highly  regarded  internationally, 
but  many  within  the  University  see  the  need  to 
take  the  next  step  and  become  a more  broadly 
based,  truly  world-class  institution.  The  new 
president  — working  with  faculty,  staff,  stu- 
dents, alumni,  Board  of  Governors  and  the  ex- 
ternal community  — will  provide  the 
leadership  to  take  U of  G to  the  next  level  of 
achievement. 

Redressing  the  Balance  While  Building  on 
Areas  of  Strength 

Although  the  University  of  Guelph  offers  a 
high-quality  liberal  arts  and  science  curricu- 
lum, its  six  colleges  have  experienced  uneven 
levels  of  development  and  expectations  over 
the  past  decade.  The  challenge  for  the  next 
president  will  be  to  take  a holistic  view  of  the 
campus  and  its  educational  mission,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  impact  of  Guelph’s 
initiatives  across  all  areas  of  the  University', 
and  enhancing  the  valued  collegial  atmosphere 
within  U of  G,  while  continuing  to  build  on 
Guelph’s  areas  of  strength. 

The  Need  for  Renewal 

Reduction  in  government  funding  in  the 
1980s  and  1990s  brought  about  significant  fi- 
nancial cuts  for  all  universities  in  Ontario, 
leading  to  decreases  in  staffing  and  the  consoli- 
dation of  structures  and  degree  programs.  In 
the  current  period  of  more  stable  funding  and 
resultant  growth  projections,  the  next  presi- 
dent will  be  expected  to  work  closely  with  fac- 
ulty and  staff  to  ensure  that  they  feel  included 
and  energized  in  the  pursuit  of  Guelph’s  mis- 
sion and  vision. 

Campus  Development 

The  University  has  begun  a major  capital 
expenditure  program.  The  president  will  en- 
sure that  the  current  redevelopment  is  brought 
to  a successful  conclusion  and  will  direct  fur- 
ther facilities  planning  for  the  campus. 
Keeping  the  Sense 
of  Community 

The  University  of  Guelph  enjoys  a culture 
that  is  unique  among  Canadian  universities, 
with  an  atmosphere  that  is  characterized  by  a 
sense  of  caring  and  community.  Consultative 


management  has  benefited  the  University  in 
the  development  of  this  culture.  Like  many 
other  Canadian  universities,  LI  of  G will  expe- 
rience the  retirement  of  a significant  number 
of  its  faculty'  over  the  next  decade.  Maintaining 
the  Guelph  culture  of  community',  while  un- 
dertaking a significant  renewal  of  faculty,  and 
in  the  face  of  increased  student  enrolment,  will 
be  a challenge  for  the  next  president. 

Maintaining  Student  Focus 

Guelph  has  a strong  reputation  for  focus  on 
learner-centred  education  and  the  overall 
quality  of  the  learning  experience  for  graduate 
students  and  undergraduates.  The  challenge 
for  the  next  president  will  be  to  maintain  and 
enhance  this  reputation  during  a period  of 
growth  and  change  for  the  institution,  while 
also  enhancing  accessibility  for  all  qualified 
students. 

Enhancing  Diversity 

The  Lffiiversity  of  Guelph  is  committed  to 
an  employment  equity  program  that  includes 
special  measures  to  achieve  diversity  among  its 
faculty  and  staff.  The  president  will  provide 
leadership  in  continuing  the  promotion  of  a 
diverse  community  of  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents. 

Creating  and  Strengthening  Partnerships 

Guelph  has  had  outstanding  success  in  de- 
veloping strategic  partnerships.  The  next 
president  will  — within  the  context  of  aca- 
demic freedom  — ensure  the  maintenance, 
evolution  and  growth  of  the  University’s  many 
partnerships  with  government  departments, 
industries,  professions,  community  groups, 
schools,  colleges,  other  universities  and 
alumni. 

The  Candidate  Requirements 

The  president  and  vice-chancellor,  as  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  University,  is  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  chair  of  Senate. 
The  president  oversees  the  University’s  aca- 
demic and  business  affairs  and  government, 
alumni  and  corporate  relations. 

In  its  next  president,  the  University  of 
Guelph  seeks  an  inspiring  academic  leader 
with  proven  attributes  and  skills,  including: 


intellectual  depth,  with  a profound  under- 
standing of  the  academy  and  passionate 
commitment  to  what  universities  contrib- 
ute to  society; 

an  in-depth  knowledge  of  higher  education 
and  an  understanding  of  the  issues  and  chal- 
lenges that  will  face  universities  in  the  next 
decade; 

a public  persona,  articulate,  polished,  pas- 
sionate and  highly  visible,  with  the  ability  to 
motivate  and  inspire  the  entire  University 
community  and  to  champion  Guelph’s 
unique  position  and  outstanding  opportu- 
nities locally,  nationally  and  internationally, 
extensive  administrative  experience,  strong 
financial  focus  and  businesslike  practices  in 
a complex  administrative  and  financial  en- 
vironment; 

a flexible  and  consultative  management 
style,  coupled  with  outstanding  interper- 
sonal and  communication  skills,  and  the 
ability  to  bring  people  together  to  work  to- 
ward shared  goals; 

demonstrated  entrepreneurial  leadership 
skills,  including  the  ability  to  deal  creatively 
with  complex  issues  and  to  balance  the  com- 
peting demands  of  various  constituencies; 
the  ability  to  work  with  and  help  others  to 
work  within  a changing  research  funding 
environment,  including  the  ability  — 
within  the  context  of  academic  freedom  — 
to  develop  strong  and  effective  partnerships 
with  external  organizations; 
comfort  and  experience  in  political  settings 
and  the  ability  to  work  effectively  with 
elected  officials  in  the  community,  the  prov- 
ince and  the  country; 

a proven  track  record  of  success  in  fundrais- 
ing and  the  ability  to  develop  an  ongoing 
fundraising  capacity  to  support  new  levels  of 
excellence  within  the  University'; 
the  ability  to  recruit,  motivate,  empower 
and  retain  outstanding  faculty  and  staff, 
combined  with  a strong  commitment  to  di- 
versity and  professional  development;  and 
a reputation  for  integrity  and  openness  and 
an  ability  to  engender  trust  in  interpersonal 
relationships. 


Salamanders  Could  Shed  Light  on  Deforestation  Impact 

Environmental  biologists  will  take  first  census  of  Ontario’s  salamander  population 


ESTHETICALLY,  the  dark,  quiet  forest  floor 
takes  a backseat  to  the  magnificent  lush 
treetops  in  Ontario  forests,  but  it’s  on  the 
ground  where  the  health  of  a forest  ecosystem 
is  best  measured.  And  one  of  the  most 
representative  species  for  such  ecosystem 
health  is  the  hard-to-spot  salamander. 

Salamanders  are  the  most  common  verte- 
brate in  Ontario  forests.  About  seven  species 
live  here,  but  unlike  larger  forest  animals, 
they’re  easy  to  miss.  Most  people  don’t  give 
them  much  thought,  and  few  studies  have  been 
completed  on  salamander  population  dynam- 
ics. 

But  that  sits  poorly  with  researchers  Prof. 
Gerry  Stephenson  and  M.Sc.  candidate  Shana 
Truant  of  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology.  They’re  working  with  adjunct  profes- 
sor Dean  Thompson  of  the  Canadian  Forest 
Service,  Natural  Resources  Canada,  to  examine 
thp  effects  of  various  tree-cutting  and  tree- 
harvesting  practices  on  the  forest  salamander 
in  northern  Ontario. 

“Salamanders  haven’t  been  studied  very 
much  in  the  boreal  mixed-wood  forests  of 
North  America,  but  they  can  be  a good  indica- 


Graduate  student  Shana  Truant  is  studying 
how  various  tree-harvesting  practices  affect 
Ontario  forest  salamanders  such  as  this 
spotted  one. photo  by  dean  Thompson 

tor  of  the  impact  that  forest  harvesting  has  on 
native  wildlife,”  says  Truant.  “The  more  we 
know  about  the  salamander,  the  more  we  know 
about  the  environment." 

Their  study  is  designed  to  help  determine 
the  effects  of  different  harvesting  methods  for 
trees  on  the  forest  environment  and  wildlife 


populations.  Previous  research  in  similar  areas 
showed  that  to  varying  degrees,  tree-harvesting 
practices  are  detrimental  to  salamander  popu- 
lations and  other  amphibian  fauna.  Tree- 
cutting  operations  use  a variety  of  methods,  in- 
cluding clear-cutting  (completely  cutting  of  all 
trees),  strip  cutting  (cutting  alternating  bands 
of  trees)  and  stand  thinning  (removal  of 
intermediate-growth  trees  only).  When  trees 
are  removed,  they  expose  more  of  the  forest 
floor  to  sunlight,  increasing  the  temperature 
and  evaporating  the  moisture  from  the  soil. 

Among  forest  critters,  salamanders  are  one 
of  the  most  sensitive  to  changes  in  moisture 
and  temperature  — they  prefer  to  live  in  con- 
ditions that  are  cool,  moist  and  dark.  For  the 
researchers,  the  key  is  to  strike  a balance  be- 
tween efficient  tree-harvesting  practices  and 
protecting  the  salamander  and  other  animals 
in  the  forest. 

The  five-year  project,  which  began  this 
summer,  will  be  conducted  in  northern  On- 
tario forests  that  are  slated  for  harvesting.  Tru- 
ant will  use  several  counting  methods  to 
observe  the  frequency  of  different  salamander 
species  in  the  area. 


After  the  researchers  spend  two  years  gath- 
ering salamander  population  information  and 
environmental  data  such  as  temperature  and 
soil  moisture,  the  surveyed  forests  will  be  cut 
and  harvested,  and  the  amphibian  populations 
monitored. 

Because  salamanders  are  rarely  the  subjects 
of  projects  such  as  this,  the  researchers  are  also 
experimenting  with  enumeration  techniques. 
A second  part  of  their  project  involves  devel- 
oping the  most  reliable  research  methods  to 
study  the  animals  in  general.  They  will  use  pit- 
fall  traps,  drift  fences  and  tag-and-release 
methods  to  provide  the  most  accurate  results. 

“This  is  the  kind  of  study  where  you  learn 
more  and  change  your  methods  as  you  go 
along,”  says  Stephenson.  Adds  Truant:  “We 
don’t  know  what  we’re  going  to  find.  But  this 
study  will  help  us  understand  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent lumber  cutting  styles  on  salamanders 
and  the  environment.” 

This  research  is  being  supported  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Forest  Service  of  Natural  Resources 
Canada,  Domtar  Inc.  and  Ontario’s  Living 
Legacy. 

BY  MURRAY  TONG,  SPARK  PROGRAM 
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They’ve  Got  It  Down  to  an  Art 


College  of  Arts  technicians  work  behind  the  scenes  to  keep  fine  art , drama  programs  running  smoothly 


Their  expertise  ranges  from 
printmaking  to  photography, 
from  sculpture  to  theatre 
production  and  costume  making. 
But  the  five  full-time  technicians 
who  support  these  College  of  Arts 
programs  also  have  much  in 
common.  All  are  U of  G alumni,  all 
love  working  with  students,  all  are 
artists  in  their  own  right,  and  all  are 
considered  essential  to  the  seamless 
functioning  of  the  programs  they 
support.  And  they  all  laugh  a little 
when  asked  what  a “normal”  day  on 
the  job  is  like. 

Apparently,  there’s  no  such  thing 
as  a normal  workday  for  drama 
technician  Paul  Ord,  costume  su- 
pervisor Jill  Gill,  print  technician 
Shannon  Lapenskie,  sculpture  tech- 
nician Paul  Lovell  and  photography 
technician  Paul  MacDonald. 

Their  days  are  varied  and  “un- 
predictable," as  Lapenskie  puts  it, 
due  to  myriad  responsibilities:  as- 
sisting professors  with  demonstra- 
tions in  class,  helping  students  on  a 
one-on-one  basis  outside  of  class, 
ensuring  that  safety  procedures  are 
followed  and  that  all  equipment  is 
working  properly  and  supplies  are 
on  hand. 

“I  can’t  think  of  anyone  else  who 
is  as  versatile  as  our  technicians  are 
in  solving  problems  and  making 
their  area  function  at  the  highest 
possible  level,’’  says  Prof.  Mary  Cyr, 
who  recently  completed  a five-year 
term  as  director  ofthe  School  of  Fine 
Art  and  Music  (SOFAM).  “They  are 
all  extremely  important  to  the 
smooth  running  of  studio  art.  They 
have  wide-ranging  responsibilities 
in  support  of  the  teaching  enterprise 
in  their  own  areas,  but  they  also  sup- 
port the  whole  studio  art  program 
and  the  school  by  taking  on  addi- 
tional responsibilities  in  their  areas 
of  expertise.” 

Cyr  adds  that  SOFAM  has  hired 
two  part-time  technicians  to  sup- 
port its  new  media  and  computer 
centre  — Nathan  Faliwonchyk  and 
Paul  Forrest,  who  began  contract 
positions  this  fall. 

Prof.  Christine  Bold,  former  co- 
director of  the  School  of  Literatures 
and  Performance  Studies  in  English, 
echoes  Cyr’s  appreciation  of  the 


From  left  are  fine  art  technicians  Paul  MacDonald,  Shannon  Lapenskie 
and  Paul  Lovell.  photos  bygrant  martin 


support  that  technical  staff  provide. 

Bold  says  that  after  she  became 
co-director  of  SLAPSIE,  she  “very 
quickly  came  to  realize  how  crucial 
the  contributions  of  the  technical 
staff  are  to  a well-rounded  drama  de- 
gree, how  popular  and  effective  they 
are  with  the  students  they  help  train 
and  how  invisible  their  roles  can  be 
to  those  of  us  exposed  only  to  the  fi- 
nal — and  invariably  quite  stunning 
— product.” 


In  the  Zavitz  Hall  printmaking 
studio,  technician  Shannon  Lapen- 
skie helps  students  channel  their 
creativity  using  media  that  range 
from  woodcuts  (also  known  as  relief 
cutting)  and  etching  (intaglio)  to  li- 
thography, screen  printing  and 
photo-based  processes. 

She’s  been  on  the  job  for  a year 


Jill  Gill  has  been  teaching  the  fine  art  of  costume  making  since  1982. 


now,  running  the  studio’s  day-to- 
day  operations,  which  serve  up  to  45 
students  a semester.  Her  days  in- 
volve “making  sure  everything  is 
available  and  ready  to  go  for  a pro- 
fessor’s demonstrations”  as  well  as 
attending  to  innumerable  other  de- 
tails — “that  the  safety  goggles  are 
clean,  the  ventilation  is  working 
properly,  the  workshop  is  tidy.  I 
make  sure  everything  is  running 
smoothly,  from  supplies  to  equip- 
ment.” 

She  also  ensures  that  everyone  in 
the  studio  is  working  safely,  no  small 
undertaking  considering  the  heavy 
equipment  and  chemicals  being 
used. 

“We  work  with  a lot  of  acids,  and 
you  have  to  make  sure  people  have 
the  proper  attire.  We  use  equipment 
that  can  easily  crush  a hand.  It’s  a 
fine  line  between  scare  tactics  and 
common  sense  because  you  don’t 
want  students  to  be  afraid  of  using 
what’s  available  to  them." 

Lapenskie’s  own  artistic  pursuits 
include  printmaking,  computer 
graphics  and  video  projections.  She 
has  a BA  in  visual  arts  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario,  studied 
French  at  the  University  of  Stras- 
bourg and  earned  an  MFA  from 
Guelph  last  year. 

Although  her  work  is  physically 
demanding,  she  loves  the  job  and  has 
been  surprised  by  the  connection  she 
feels  with  the  students.  “I  didn’t 
think  I would  become  such  good 
friends  with  the  students  and  part  of 
their  day-to-day  lives.  At  home  on 
the  weekend,  I find  myself  thinking 
about  them  and  hoping  their  proj- 
ects are  going  well.” 


Paul  Lovell  spends  his  days  dash- 
ing between  six  studios  dedicated  to 


sculpture  on  the  first  floor  of  Zavitz 
Hall  as  he  helps  students  with  every- 
thing from  running  a welder  to  oper- 
ating a sewing  machine. 

Usually  covered  from  head  to  toe 
in  dust  and  grime,  he  is  their  point- 
person  for  advice  and  instruction  on 
how  to  work  with  materials  that  also 
include  wood,  plaster,  cement,  clay 
and  cardboard. 

“Pretty  much  anything  students 
can  dream  up,  I’ll  try  to  find  a way  to 
do  it,”  he  says. 

In  addition  to  helping  85  to  100 
sculpture  students  each  semester, 
Lovell  takes  care  of  all  the  equip- 
ment, orders  supplies,  deals  with 
safety  issues  and  provides  technical 
demonstrations  for  sculpture  classes. 

He  took  on  the  role  in  1997, 
shortly  after  graduating  from 
Guelph  with  a BA  in  fine  art  that  fo- 
cused on  sculpture.  He  also  brought 
to  the  position  experience  gained 
from  a variety  of  jobs  in  industrial 
settings,  where  he  learned  construc- 
tion and  manufacturing  techniques. 

Outside  of  work,  Lovell’s  primary 
artistic  passion  is  woodcarving.  He 
also  keeps  up  to  date  with  the  latest 
sculptural  trends  and  techniques 
through  books,  magazines  and 
Internet  sites. 

Other  hobbies  include  serving  as 
an  instructor  for  St.  John  Ambulance 
and  the  Parachute  School  of  To- 
ronto. He  notes  that  the  courses  he's 
taken  and  experience  he’s  gained  in 
these  roles  enhance  his  ability  to 


he  continued  to  work  in  commercial 
photography.  He  returned  to  U of  G 
to  take  up  his  current  position  in 
1994. 

MacDonald’s  work  domain  is  ex- 
panding to  include  a colour  dark- 
room in  addition  to  two  darkrooms 
dedicated  to  black-and-white  pho- 
tography. Construction  of  the  facil- 
ity for  colour  processing,  which  will 
be  equipped  with  nine  enlargers,  is 
nearing  completion.  It  will  be  “an  es- 
sential addition  to  the  MFA  studio 
program  and  the  scope  of  work  stu- 
dents can  explore,"  he  says. 

An  average  of  50  students  enrol  in 
SOFAM 's  photography  courses  each 
semester.  Demand  is  high  and  wait- 
ing lists  are  common.  MacDonald 
stresses  that  the  courses  are  not  typi- 
cal photography  courses  that  teach, 
say,  landscape  or  portrait  tech- 
niques. “They’re  art  courses  that  use 
photography  as  the  medium.  We 
take  that  concept  as  the  approach  to 
photography."  He  follows  that  phi- 
losophy in  his  own  artistic  photogra- 
phy pursuits,  which  are  conceptually 
based. 

MacDonald  echoes  his  colleagues 
when  he  says  that  working  with  stu- 
dents is  “definitely"  the  best  part  of 
his  job.  “It's  a very  nourishing  kind 
of  experience.  I explore  new  ideas 
and  concepts  with  them.  I think  I get 
about  as  much  out  of  the  educational 
process  as  they  do.  I learn  just  about 
as  much  from  them  as  they  learn 
from  me.” 


Paul  Ord  works  with  faculty  and  students  to  mount  as  many  as  nine 
productions  a semester.  


teach  his  sculpture  students  what  he 
knows. 

“Watching  their  eyes  light  up” 
when  they  understand  how  to  do 
something  is  rewarding,  he  says,  as  is 
the  constant  variety  of  his  work. 

“There’s  something  different  all 
the  time.  It’s  pretty  tough  to  get 
bored." 


Paul  MacDonald  is  another 
Guelph  graduate,  although  in  sci- 
ence not  arts.  He  earned  his  B.Sc.  in 
marine  biology,  working  his  way 
through  school  by  moonlighting  as  a 
commercial  photographer. 

His  interest  in  photography  led 
him  to  take  some  fine  art  courses  for 
a “more  rounded”  educational  expe- 
rience and,  after  graduating  in  1992, 


It  makes  Paul  Ord’s  day  to  hear 
the  success  stories  of  students  who 
have  gone  on  to  careers  in  the  per- 
forming arts. 

“The  performing  arts  can  be  a 
difficult  career  choice,  so  when  I hear 
back  from  the  students  several  years 
later  and  find  that  they  did  make  it, 
that  they  managed  to  be  successful  in 
live  theatre,  film  or  TV,  it’s  great. 
We've  had  a number  of  them." 

As  a sessional  instructor,  Ord 
teaches  students  the  behind-the- 
scenes  aspects  of  theatre:  lighting, 
sound,  set  and  prop  design  and  con- 
struction. As  the  drama  program’s 
technical  director,  he’s  also  responsi- 
ble for  the  upkeep  of  its  physical 
plant,  which  includes  the  George 
Continued  on  page  14 
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Which  Apples  Make  the  Best  Dads? 


Pioneering  research  on  apple  paternity  is  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada 


| t’s  amazing  how  much 
| information  a paternity  test  can 
provide,  even  when  the  father  in 
question  is  an  apple  tree. 

Paternity  tests  on  apple  seeds  can 
reveal  such  intimate  details  as  which 
apple  varieties  are  the  strongest  “fa- 
thers,” the  father/mother  combina- 
tions that  produce  the  largest  and 
best-tasting  fruit,  how  far  bees  are 
moving  pollen  and  even  how  many 
fathers  sired  a single  apple. 

“One  apple  might  have  10  seeds 
in  it,  and  each  seed  may  have  a dif- 
ferent father,"  says  botany  professor 
Brian  Husband,  who,  along  with  re- 
searcher Paul  Kron,  has  spent  the 
past  three  years  conducting  genetic 
analysis  of  apple  seeds.  Their  pio- 
neering research  — believed  to  be 
the  first  in  North  America  — is  part 
of  a broader  collaboration  with  Prof. 
Peter  Kevan,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, on  pollination  in  apple  or- 
chards. It  has  provided  answers  to  an 
array  of  previously  unanswered 
questions  about  the  paternity  of  ap- 
ples, the  fruit’s  genetic  makeup  and 
bee  pollination  patterns. 

Answering  those  questions  is  im- 
portant to  apple  growers  because 
larger,  more  shapely  apples  are  what 
bring  the  highest  prices,  says  Hus- 
band. “And  shape  and  size  are  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  seeds  and 
how  many  different  ‘fathers’  fertil- 
ized an  apple.  The  more  diversity, 
the  better  the  fruit.” 

He  notes  that  although  research- 
ers know  a lot  about  the  materna 1 
roles  of  apple  trees  — bearing  the 
fruit  and  seeds  — the  paternal  role 
— supplying  and  disseminating  pol- 
len — is  understudied. 

“Growers  have  realized  that  pol- 
lination is  important,  but  we’ve  had 
no  idea  which  trees  are  actually  sir- 
ing the  apples  and  what  differenti- 
ates a good  father  from  a bad  one. 


Husband  and  Kron’s  research  fo- 
cused on  four  apple  orchards  near 
London  and  Guelph.  Most  were 
high-density  orchards,  meaning  the 
apple  tree  varieties  have  been  grafted 
on  to  dwarfing  rootstocks,  creating 
miniature  trees  that  mature  and  pro- 
duce fruit  more  quickly  than  older 
traditional  trees  do.  The  smaller 
trees  can  be  planted  in  greater  num- 
bers and  closer  together,  increasing 
yields  and  reducing  workloads  such 
as  pruning  and  picking.  The  scien- 
tists focused  on  high-density  or- 
chards because  it’s  unknown 
whether  the  new  planting  technique 
is  affecting  apple  production. 

One  of  the  most  significant  find- 
ings is  that  apples  waste  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  pollen.  Although 
bees  are  capable  of  moving  pollen  as 
far  as  18  rows  away,  Husband’s  ge- 
netic tests  showed  that  most  pollen 
winds  up  close  to  where  it  origi- 
nated. 

“About  75  per  cent  of  pollen 
doesn’t  go  any  farther  than  three 
trees  away  from  the  source,”  he  says. 
“Growers  usually  group  trees  of  the 
same  variety  in  rows,  which  saves 
time  and  money  when  it  comes  to 
fertilization  and  harvesting.  But  if 
the  pollen  of,  say,  a McIntosh  lands 
on  a McIntosh  flower,  the  tree  will 
recognize  the  pollen  as  its  own  and 
reject  it.” 

This  is  costly  to  the  grower,  who 
pays  for  the  services  of  bees  to  move 
pollen. 

The  paternity  tests  also  revealed 
that  some  apple  varieties  have  more 
aggressive  pollen  than  others.  The 
researchers  performed  a series  of 
carefully  controlled  tests  where  iden- 
tical amounts  of  pollen  from  five  ap- 
ple tree  varieties  (Fuji,  Ida  Red, 
Northern  Spy,  Vista  Bella  and 
Granny  Smith)  were  applied  to  three 
other  varieties  (Golden  Delicious, 
Red  Delicious  and  McIntosh).  The 
pollinated  apple  blossoms  were  cov- 
ered with  special  bags  to  keep  bees 
away,  so  the  test  results  would  be 
comparable. 

“In  nearly  all  instances,  how  ag- 
gressive pollen  is  has  a lot  to  do  with 
who  the  mother  is,”  says  Husband. 
For  example,  pollen  from  a Granny 
Smith  tree  “fathered”  only  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  seeds  of  the  McIntosh 
apples,  but  the  same  pollen  sired 


Prof.  Brian  Husband  covers  a pollinated  apple  blossom  with  a special 
bag  to  keep  bees  away,  as  part  of  his  research  on  apple  paternity. 


more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  seeds  in 
a Golden  Delicious. 

“Why  some  varieties  are  good 
with  some  apples  and  lazy  with  oth- 
ers, we  simply  don’t  know.  We’re 
trying  to  understand  why  it  hap- 
pens." 

They’re  also  hoping  to  figure  out 
whether  some  pollen  superiority  is 
universal.  “Our  research  shows  that 
Fuji  is  the  absolute  stud  of  all  ap- 
ples," says  Husband.  “With  Fuji,  it 
didn’t  matter  who  the  mother  was, 
the  pollen  was  always  the  most  ag- 
gressive.” In  the  three  mother  varie- 
ties studied,  Fuji  was  the  dominant 
father  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  time. 

The  research  findings  have  al- 
ready been  published  in  the  journals 
Horticultural  Science  and  the  Journal 
of  Horticultural  Science  and  Biotech- 
nology, and  another  paper  is  cur- 
rently in  preparation.  The  studies 
have  been  supported  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food, 
the  Ontario  Apple  Commission,  Ag- 
riculture and  Agri-food  Canada  and 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council.  Husband 
hopes  to  use  the  research  to  develop 
a computer  model  that  would  allow 
growers  to  plug  in  their  existing  or- 
chard design  and  get  advice  on  im- 
proving yields.  It  would  also  help  in 
planning  and  designing  new  or- 
chards. 

Husband,  who  joined  U of  G in 
1993  and  received  a Canada  Re- 
search Chair  this  summer,  has  a 
long-standing  interest  in  the  sexual 
systems  of  plants,  concentrating  al- 
most exclusively  on  wild  plants.  A 
few  years  ago,  he  was  convinced  by 
Kevan,  who  studies  bees  and  pollina- 
tion patterns,  to  get  involved  in  apple 
research. 

“It  was  just  one  of  those  things  — 
as  soon  as  I started  it,  it  just  felt 
right,”  says  Husband.  “I  love  apples 
— they’ve  always  been  my  favourite 
fruit.  And  I’ve  always  been  intrigued 
by  apple  orchards.  I think  they’re  fas- 
cinating and  have  so  much  cultural 
history.  People  joke  about  winning 
millions  and  retiring  to  the  romance 
of  a vineyard.  Me?  I’d  buy  an  apple 
orchard  and  spend  all  my  time  just 
walking  up  and  down  the  rows  of 
trees  making  sure  everything  was  all 
right.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


It’s  much  more  challenging  to  follow 
how  the  pollen  leaves  the  tree  and 
gets  to  where  it  needs  to  be.  As  far  as  I 
know,  there  have  been  no  other 
studies  done  on  apple  paternity. 
That’s  why  this  research  is  so  impor- 
tant. Everything  we’re  learning  is 
brand  new,  which  makes  it  very  ex- 
citing.” 

Apples  trees,  like  most  other 
plants,  are  hermaphrodites,  with 
both  male  and  female  sex  organs. 
The  maternal  organs  are  the  ovary 
and  eggs,  which  later  become  part  of 
the  fruit;  the  male  function  is  sup- 
plying pollen.  To  produce  fruit,  an 
apple  tree  must  be  pollinated  by  an- 


other variety  — a Golden  Delicious, 
for  example,  might  be  pollinated  by 
a Fuji.  But  apple  varieties  differ  in 
their  ability  to  sire  seeds,  and  the  key 
to  bigger,  better-tasting  apples  is 
finding  out  which  varieties  make  the 
best  parental  pairs. 

This  can  only  be  determined  by 
looking  at  the  offspring  — apple 
seeds  — and  pinpointing  who  sired 
whom. 

“We  literally  conducted  paternity 
tests  on  the  seeds,”  says  Husband. 
“We  cracked  open  the  fruit,  pulled 
out  the  seeds  and  did  genetic  analy- 
sis.” 

It  was  Kron’s  job  to  conduct  the 
tests.  “After  doing  this  isozyme 
analysis  on  thousands  of  apple  seeds, 
whenever  I walk  by  the  apples  in  the 
grocery  store,  I can’t  help  thinking 
about  the  different  varieties  in  terms 
of  their  six-locus  maternal  geno- 
types,” he  says.  “I  find  this  amusing, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  having  that 
connection  between  research  I’ve 
done  and  something  that’s  part  of 
people’s  everyday  life  is  gratifying.” 
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Turning  the  Telescope  Around 


Sociology  prof  brings  a different  focus  to  issues  of  identity  and  the  immigrant  experience 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


CALL  IT  THE  “IMMIGRANT  PARADOX.”  Prof.  Cecil 
Foster  explains  that  whenever  someone  writes 
about  his  life  and  work,  including  his  years  spent 
as  a Toronto-based  public-affairs  journalist, 
columnist,  broadcaster  and  novelist,  he  is  usually  identified 
sooner  or  later  as  “Barbados-born.”  He  leaves  the  inference 
unspoken,  but  it  rings  loud  and  clear  in  his  sparsely 
appointed  MacKinnon  Building  office:  it  will  probably 
happen  again  in  this  CPGuelph  story  about  his  recent 
appointment  to  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology. 

Not  that  Foster  tries  or  even  necessarily  wants  to  mask  his 
growing-up  years  spent  in  the  Caribbean.  It’s  just  that  he 
finds  the  almost  inevitable  reference  to  his  roots  a telling  il- 
lustration of  his  interests  in  identity  and  the  immigrant  expe- 
rience, issues  he  is  now  pursuing  through  inquiry  and 
teaching  here  at  U of  G. 

No  matter  who  you  are  or  where  you’re  from,  talk  about 
identity  is  likely  to  resonate  with  Canadians  of  many  stripes. 
Take  that  perennial  question  that,  in  almost  self-caricaturing 
fashion,  makes  up  part  of  our  national  identity:  What  is  a Ca- 
nadian? For  Foster,  the  question  has  two  parts.  What  does  it 
mean  to  perceive  yourself  as  a Canadian?  And  no  matter  what 
you  think  of  yourself,  do  others  perceive  you  in  the  same  way? 

“Identities  have  two  faces  — the  one  you  have  and  the  one 
put  on  you,”  says  Foster,  who  believes  context  is  key  in  any 
discussion  about  aspects  of  identity,  from  sexuality  and  gen- 
der to  colour  and  ethnicity. 

That  perennial  issue  of  “Canadian-ness”  comes  close  to 
home  for  him.  He  throws  out  another  rhetorical  question:  Is 
it  possible  for  any  immigrants  to  truly  feel  they  have  managed 
to  knit  themselves  into  the  national  fabric  or  must  a part  of 
them  always  remain  detached,  a loose  thread?  That’s  what  he 
means  by  the  paradox  attending  the  immigrant  like  another 
shadow.  Referring  to  his  own  boyhood  spent  in  another  coun- 
try, he  says:  “Can  I ever  be  seen  in  Canada  as  not  having  that  his- 
tory?” 

Long  before  he  left  Barbados,  Foster  had  become  what  he 
calls  “an  immigrant  in  the  making.”  He  was  only  two  years  old 
when  his  mother  followed  his  father  to  England,  leaving  him 
and  two  older  brothers  with  their  paternal  grandparents. 

In  his  1998  memoir,  Island  Wings,  he  describes  life  as  a “bar- 
rel child,”  part  of  a generation  of  children  who  looked  forward 
to  the  arrival  of  toys,  food,  clothing  and  money  sent  by  their 
parents  from  away.  He  grew  up  anticipating  the  day  when  he 
would  eventually  join  his  parents. 

He  was  21  before  they  were  finally  reunited  — a meeting 
that,  perhaps  predictably,  was  more  awkward  than  heart- 
warming. By  then,  Foster  was  pursuing  other  interests.  He  be- 
came a schoolteacher,  but  gave  that  up  after  only  a few  months 
to  become  a journalist. 


He  immigrated  to  Canada  in  1978.  Whatever  anyone  else 
might  have  thought,  he  considered  himself  a Canadian  almost 
from  the  day  he  arrived.  “I  lived  the  way  I thought  Canadians 
lived,”  he  says,  citing  such  qualities  as  respect  for  the  law,  indus- 
triousness, learning  another  language  and  starting  a family. 

Inevitably,  that’s  only  one  side  of  the  answer.  Asked  at  what 
point  he  felt  the  acceptance  flowed  in  both  directions,  Foster 
says:  “I  don’t  know  if  I have  ever  fully  felt  accepted  as  a Cana- 
dian.” 

Many  of  those  thoughts  and  feelings  found  their  way  into  his 
controversial  1 996  book,  A Place  Called  Heaven:  The  Meaning  of 
Being  Black  in  Canada,  which  won  him  the  Gordon  Montador 
Award.  He’s  also  written  four  novels:  No  Man  in  the  House  in 
1991,  Sleep  On,  Beloved  in  1995,  Slammin ’ Tar  in  1998  and  Dry 
Bone  Memories  in  200 1 . 

As  a journalist,  Foster  has  wide-ranging  experience.  He  was 
host  of  Urban  Talk  on  CFRB  Radio  and  has  written  for  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  including  Maclean's,  the  Toronto  Star, 


the  Globe  and  Mail  and  the  Financial  Post  (where  he  was  a 
senior  editor),  as  well  as  CBC  Radio  and  TV.  He  has  taught 
journalism  at  Ryerson  University  and  Humber  College. 

Perhaps  what  shaped  his  life  equally  as  much  as  his  birth- 
place or  nationality  was  the  dawning  realization  that  he 
could  become  something  else  entirely  — a writer.  In  his 
memoir,  Foster  tells  about  being  recognized  at  school  for  a 
particular  writing  assignment.  Before  that,  he  says,  “it  was 
questionable  if  I had  any  talents  at  all.  I was  able  to  shine  at 
last  through  writing.” 

That  experience  brought  home  the  powerful  idea  that 
there  was  such  a thing  as  social  justice — the  notion  that  peo- 
ple could  get  what  they  deserved,  that  work  led  to  reward. 

Today,  Foster  sees  himself  as  part  of  a reverse  diaspora  of 
writers  who  now  call  Canada  home,  but  whose  writing  read- 
ily transcends  political  boundaries.  He  says  authors  such  as 
Rohinton  Mistry,  Michael  Ondaatje  and  fellow  Barbadian- 
Canadian  Austin  Clarke,  whose  fictional  works  are  set 
equally  comfortably  in  Toronto  or  Bombay,  are  expanding 
Canada’s  collective  imagination  and  are,  in  effect,  responsi- 
ble for  helping  the  nation  “grow  up.” 

Having  worked  in  just  about  every  form  of  media  in  To- 
ronto, Foster  wanted  to  put  an  academic  framework  and 
methodology  around  many  of  the  issues  he  was  writing 
about,  notably  issues  of  race  and  identity.  After  completing  a 
PhD  in  social  and  political  theory  at  York  University,  he  ar- 
rived at  Guelph  this  summer.  He  plans  to  turn  his  PhD  dis- 
sertation into  one  or  more  books.  He’s  also  writing  a new 
book,  which  might  consist  of  a selection  of  essays  or,  more 
likely,  a volume  of  interconnected  short  stories. 

Although  he’s  spent  most  of  his  adult  life  in  Toronto, 
Guelph  is  not  entirely  unfamiliar  ground  for  Foster.  When 
he  first  came  to  Canada,  he  visited  a cousin  who  was  studying 
agriculture  at  OAC.  “The  first  university  I saw  when  I arrived 
in  Canada  was  the  University  of  Guelph.” 

In  1997,  he  was  one  of  several  guest  speakers  participating  in 
a U of  G lecture  series  on  democracy  (his  photo  still  adorns  a 
wall  in  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office,  which  sponsored 
the  series). 

This  semester,  Foster  is  teaching  an  undergraduate  course 
titled  “Culture  and  Identities.”  On  the  books  for  next  year  are 
"Introduction  to  Sociology”  and  “Immigration  and  Citizen- 
ship.” 

He  hopes  to  challenge  students  and  encourage  them  to  look 
again  at  notions  they  may  have  taken  for  granted.  “I  want  to  in- 
spire students  to  think  things  through.” 

That’s  partly  the  function  of  his  own  inquiry  into  issues  of 
identity  and  the  immigrant  experience.  He  sees  himself  as  con- 
tributing a different  viewpoint  to  the  discussion. 

“Most  of  the  discussion  thus  far  has  been  from  the  other  way 
around,  the  majority  studying  the  minority.  I am  turning  the 
telescope  around.” 


Art  Centre  to  Launch  Book  on  Inuit  Artist 

Publication  is  a critical  retrospective  of  Irene  Avaalaaqiaq’s  work 


Irene  Avaalaaqiaq:  Myth  and 
Reality,  the  first  biography  of  one 
of  Canada’s  most  prominent  Inuit 
artists,  is  being  launched  Oct.  27  at 
2:30  p.m.  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre.  The  book  was  written  by 
art  centre  director  Judith  Nasby. 

Throughout  her  30-year  career, 
Avaalaaqiaq  has  created  wall  hang- 
ings, drawings,  prints  and  sculpture 
that  have  been  featured  in  several  na- 
tional and  international  exhibitions 
and  are  part  of  numerous  collec- 
tions. She  uses  bold  shapes  in  bright 
contrasting  colours  against  a solid 


background  to  symbolically  repre- 
sent her  world.  Her  newest  wall 
hangings  are  on  exhibit  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre  until  Dec. 
22. 

Nasby’s  book,  a critical  retrospec- 
tive of  Avaalaaqiaq’s  work,  gives 
scope  to  the  artist’s  life  and  art  based 
on  first-hand  interviews.  Avaa- 
laaqiaq’s life,  which  spans  60  years 
from  her  birth  in  an  igloo  to  her 
present  status  as  a leader  in  the 
Nunavut  community  of  Baker  Lake, 
is  captured  through  description, 
maps  and  photographs.  Nasby  illus- 


trates how  Avaalaaqiaq  is  able  to  pre- 
serve her  heritage  and  make  it 
accessible  to  an  international  audi- 
ence through  her  work.  “Avaa- 
laaqiaq translates  multi-layered 
stories,  transformation  scenes  and 
personal  memories  into  powerful 
images  that  present  her  world  in  a 
symbolic  manner,”  says  Nasby. 

Avaalaaqiaq,  who  will  travel  to 
Guelph  for  the  launch  of  the  book, 
has  had  a relationship  with  U of  G 
since  she  received  an  honorary  de- 
gree from  the  University  in  1999  for 
her  contribution  to  the  development 


of  Inuit  art  and  for  her  leadership 
role  in  Baker  Lake,  Canada’s  only 
major  inland  arctic  settlement.  In 
recognition  of  the  honour,  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre  commis- 
sioned nine  of  Avaalaaqiaq’s  wall 
hangings  and  drawings  for  its  collec- 
tion. 

Born  in  the  Kazan  River  area  of 
Nunavut,  the  artist  spent  the  first  13 
years  of  her  life  in  relative  isolation. 
Both  her  parents  died  early  in  her 
childhood,  and  she  was  raised  by  her 
grandparents.  She  learned  from  her 
grandmother  how  to  sew  caribou 


clothing  and  used  this  skill  to  create 
wall  hangings  after  moving  to  Baker 
Lake  in  1958.  The  subject  matter  of 
Avaalaaqiaq's  work  deals  with  Inuit 
traditions  from  legends  passed  along 
by  her  grandmother. 

Nasby  is  the  author  of  50  publica- 
tions and  has  curated  numerous  ex- 
hibitions of  Inuit  art,  which  have 
toured  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Iceland,  Denmark,  India  and  Aus- 
tria. Irene  Avaalaaqiaq:  Myth  and  Re- 
ality is  published  by  McGill-Queen’s 
University  Press. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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Grad  Students 
Donate  Prize 
Money  to  Fund 
Scholarship 

CD-ROM  on  crop  protection  wins  design  competition 


ruuing  weeas  by  hand  may  be  one  option  among  the  crop-protection 
technologies  featured  in  a prize-winning  video  produced  by  this  team  of 
OAC  graduate  students.  Standing,  from  left,  are  Jason  Cathcart,  Cheryl 
Corbett  and  Kris  Mahoney.  Kneeling:  Cezarina  Kora,  Mark  Hanson, 
Diane  Stanley-Horn  and  Laura  Van  Eerd.  photo  by  shauna  cake 


A TEAM  OF  SEVEN  Guelph 
graduate  students  recently 
won  $20,000  as  first  prize  in  a 
multimedia  design  competition 
sponsored  by  CropLife  Canada. 
They  won  for  a CD-ROM  on  the 
history  of  and  future  challenges  for 
crop  production  in  Canada,  created 
to  commemorate  the  organization’s 
50th  anniversary.  And  as  CropLife 
president  Lome  Hepworth  says,  the 
Guelph  team  has  added  value  to  the 
project  by  using  the  prize  money  to 
establish  a new  graduate  scholarship 
for  students  in  environmental 
biology  and  plant  agriculture. 

CropLife  Canada  represents  the 
manufacturers,  developers  and  dis- 
tributors of  plant  life  science  prod- 
ucts — pesticides  and  plant  biotech 
crops  — for  Canadian  agriculture, 
forestry  and  pest  management. 

Copies  of  the  CD  were  distrib- 
uted at  the  organization’s  annual 
conference  in  September.  Titled 
"Fifty  Years  of  Growing  Technol- 
ogy,” the  interactive  program  pro- 
vides “a  good  overview  of  the 
benefits  of  technology  and  changing 
strategies  within  the  crop- 
protection  industry  to  safeguard  the 
environment  and  the  public,”  says 
Hepworth.  The  multimedia  presen- 
tation will  also  be  featured  on  the 
Web  sites  of  CropLife  Canada  and 
the  departments  of  Plant  Agricul- 
ture and  Environmental  Biology.  It 
will  also  be  offered  as  an  educational 
tool  for  teachers. 


He  adds  that  the  anniversary 
project  will  provide  a lasting  benefit 
to  the  University  and  the  plant  life 
science  industry  because  of  the 
scholarship.  “We  got  much  more 
out  of  this  project  than  we  ex- 
pected,” he  says. 

The  U of  G student  team  has 
named  the  scholarship  for  retiring 
environmental  biology  professor 
Gerry  Stephenson,  who  was  faculty 
adviser  for  the  multimedia  project. 
He's  taught  at  Guelph  for  34  years 
and  has  been  supervisor  to  about  40 
graduate  students. 

Team  members  were  PhD  stu- 
dents Mark  Hanson,  Cezarina  Kora, 
Diane  Stanley-Horn  and  Laura  Van 
Eerd  from  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Biology  and  master’s  stu- 
dent Cheryl  Corbett  and  PhD 
students  Jason  Cathcart  and  Kris 
Mahoney  from  the  Department  of 
Plant  Agriculture.  Van  Eerd  was  stu- 
dent leader  for  the  multimedia  proj- 
ect. 

They  funded  the  production  with 
seed  money  provided  by  CropLife 
Canada  and  donations  from  their 
departments,  the  OAC  dean’s  office, 
Graduate  Studies,  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents’ Association,  the  OAC  Gradu- 
ate Student  Council  and  Vaughn 
Agricultural  Research  Services  Ltd. 

Technical  expertise  was  contrib- 
uted by  Athena  Software  and  Har- 
vest Moon  Design  and  Illustration. 

BY  MARY  DICK1ESON 


Where  It  All  Adds  Up 


Math  and  Stats  Learning  Centre  provides  one-on-one  help  to  students 


I: 


T’S  A WARM  FALL  MORNING  and 
about  two  dozen  students  are 
sitting  around  a couple  of  tables  at 
the  Mathematics  and  Statistics 
Learning  Centre  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  McLaughlin  Library. 

Working  in  pairs  or  in  small 
groups,  the  students  spread  their 
books  on  the  long  tables,  pull  out 
looseleaf  paper  and  calculators  from 
their  backpacks  and  animatedly  dis- 
cuss their  assignments.  The  large 
and  bright  centre  is  equipped  with 
several  tables,  has  areas  for  both 
math  and  stats  students  and  houses  a 
number  of  computers. 

This  fall,  the  centre  — directed  by 
Prof.  Steve  Gismondi,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics,  and  staffed  by  teach- 
ing assistants  and  tutors  — became 
the  latest  addition  to  the  McLaugh- 
lin Library’s  cache  of  learning  re- 
sources for  students.  It  joined  the 
Learning  Commons,  the  Student 
Technology  Consultant  Program, 
the  Supported  Learning  Groups 
Program  and  Writing  Services, 
among  other  resources,  in  the  cen- 
trally located  and  always  busy 
McLaughlin. 

Gismondi  says  the  Math  and 
Stats  Learning  Centre  itself  is  not 
new  because  it  was  operated  for 
many  years  by  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  MacNaughton 
Building.  Its  temporary  relocation  to 
the  library,  however,  is  new  and  part 
of  a larger  plan  to  eventually  — and 
permanently  — house  it  in  the  sci- 
ence complex. 

The  relocation  has  significantly 
heightened  the  centre’s  profile  and 
brought  in  far  more  traffic  than  it 
used  to  have  in  MacNaughton,  says 
Gismondi.  Between  200  and  300  stu- 
dents a day  now  drop  into  the  centre, 
which  is  open  for  several  hours  each 
weekday.  “We  have  lineups  now,”  he 
says. 


The  centre’s  25  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate teaching  assistants  are 
available  to  provide  one-on-one 
help  to  about  3,500  students  in  the 
fall  semester  and  2,400  students  in 
the  winter  semester.  “Our  teaching 
assistants  are  committed,  and  with- 
out their  help,  we  simply  couldn’t 
operate  this  facility,”  Gismondi  says. 

The  centre  supports  16  first-  and 
second-year  math  and  stats  courses. 
The  whole  point  of  the  facility,  he 
says,  is  to  provide  as  much  help  to 
students  challenged  by  certain 
courses  as  it  can.  And  although  some 
students  breeze  through  tough 
courses,  others  who  may  not  be  as 
strong  in  math  or  who  are  enrolled 
in  very  large  classes  need  the  extra  at- 
tention that  can  make  the  difference 
between  failing  or  dropping  out  and 
earning  a good  mark. 

Gismondi  notes,  however,  that 
there’s  a fine  line  between  providing 
help  and  doing  students’  homework 
for  them. 

“We  don’t  solve  their  problems 
or  do  their  work  for  them.  We  try  to 
make  sure  the  students  understand 
this  is  their  work  and  they  have  to 
take  ownership  of  it.” 

He  adds  that  although  the  centre 
doesn’t  put  limits  on  how  much  time 


a student  spends  with  a teaching  as- 
sistant, “if  the  student  can’t  get  at  the 
problem  within  a reasonable  time, 
our  assumption  is  that  the  student 
needs  to  do  a bit  more  reading  on  his 
or  her  own,  a bit  more  work  and 
thinking,  too.  The  student  needs  to 
come  to  us  not  with  ‘I  don’t  know 
what’s  going  on,’  but  rather  ‘I’ve 
done  this  much,  but  I can’t  get  be- 
yond this  point.’” 

Brianne  McKenzie,  a second- 
year  applied  human  nutrition  stu- 
dent taking  Statistics  2080,  says  the 
centre  has  been  an  invaluable  re- 
source for  her. 

“I’ve  never  been  a numbers  per- 
son, but  I am  doing  great  in  math 
right  now,  thanks  to  the  help  I’ve  re- 
ceived here.  It’s  wonderful  to  have  a 
facility  to  come  to,  after  you  do  the 
work,  to  talk  about  it  with  other  peo- 
ple and,  if  I have  a problem,  to  get 
some  help  so  that  I’m  not  sitting 
there  for  hours  on  my  own,  trying  to 
figure  it  out.  They  don’t  give  you  the 
answers  here;  they  tell  you  what 
things  mean,  so  you  can  plug  them 
in  yourself.  It’s  more  the  under- 
standing of  problems.  They  help  you 
approach  them,  and  if  you’re  strug- 
gling, they  give  you  advice.” 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


Keep  Vehicles  Locked 


Fall  tends  to  be  prime  time  for 
campus  parking  lot  thefts,  sc> 
people  leaving  their  vehicles  on 
campus  premises  should  always 
remember  to  lock  them  up,  says 
Robin  Begin,  manager  of  operations 
for  U of  G Security  Services. 

“There  are  people  who  go 
through  cars  looking  for  things  to 
take  such  as  cell  phones,  books  and 
money,”  she  says.  “Parking  permits 
are  another  popular  target.” 


She  adds  that  a significant 
number  of  parking  permits  ha^e 
been  stolen  this  fall.  Parking  en- 
forcement officers  routinely  check 
for  stolen  permits,  and  cars  found 
with  such  permits  are  towed  off 
campus  immediately.  Their  owners 
receive  a $300  fine  and  the  stolen 
permit  is  seized.  People  who  have 
their  permits  stolen,  meanwhile, 
must  obtain  a replacement  from 
Parking  Services  at  a cost  of  $15. 


Draws,  Sates  Support  United  Way 


AKrispy  Kreme  donut  sale,  bake 
sales,  barbecues,  raffles  and  a 
magic  show  are  some  of  the  clever 
ideas  that  have  launched  the 
University’s  annual  United  Way 
campaign. 

Almost  $113,000  has  been  raised 
to  date,  heading  towards  a campus- 
wide goal  of  $265,000. 

Join  the  fun  by  participating  in 
one  of  these  upcoming  events: 
Dinner  and  magic  show  sponsored 
by  Hospitality  Services,  Oct.  25, 
tickets  $35,  call  Ext.  2353. 


Carved  pumpkin  contest  and  si- 
lent auction,  Oct.  30, 12:30  to  1:20 
p.m.,  OVC  cafeteria. 

1 50/50  draw  at  OVC,  draw  Oct.  31, 
contact  Karla  De  Uslar  at  kdeus- 
lar@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 

Incentive  draw,  Nov.  14,  enter  by 
returning  your  payroll  deduction 
pledge  form  or  cash  gift  to  your  lo- 
cal canvasser. 

50/50  draws  in  Institutional 
Analysis  and  Planning  each 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  tickets  $2 
each  or  three  for  $5. 


’ Guess  and  win  the  ju-jubes  in  a 
jar,  Communications  and  Public 
Affairs,  $1  a guess  until  Nov.  14. 

' Raffle  sponsored  by  Financial 
Services,  featuring  four  prizes:  an 
office  chair,  digital  camera,  digi- 
tal wireless  telephone  and  VCR, 
draw  Nov.  28,  tickets  $2  or  three 
for  $5. 

Indian  cuisine  dinner-for-eight 
raffle  sponsored  by  Human 
Rights  and  Equity  Office,  draw 
date  Dec.  2,  tickets  $10,  call  Ext. 
3000. 


Update  on  Conciliation  Process 


The  University  and  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America 
(USWA)  Local  4120  have  been  in 
contract  negotiations  for  some 
months.  The  last  two  of  14 
meetings  were  held  with  the 
assistance  of  a conciliation  officer 
appointed  by  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Labour.  The  conciliation  process 


ended  last  week  without  a 
settlement  being  reached. 

“The  University  is  disappointed 
that  talks  to  date  have  not  resulted 
in  a new  contract  with  the  Steel- 
workers,” says  Nancy  Sullivan, 
vice-president  (finance  and  ad- 
ministration). “Both  parties  have 
worked  extremely  hard  and  have 


resolved  many  issues.” 

She  says  the  University  remains 
committed  to  reaching  a negotiated 
settlement.  “We  look  forward  to  dis- 
cussing next  steps  with  the  conciliator 
and  our  colleagues  in  the  Steelworkers 
Union  in  order  to  determine  how  we 
can  work  together  to  bring  the  negotia- 
tions to  a successful  conclusion.” 
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Measuring  Strain  to  Prevent  Pain 

Human  biologist  develops  new  tool  to  assess  the  risks  posed  by  cumulative  loading  on  the  spine  among  auto  assembly  workers 


Low  back  pain  is  a common 
complaint  among  people 
working  on  car  assembly  lines.  The 
automobile  industry  has  spent 
much  time  and  money  trying  to 
prevent  acute  one-time  back 
injuries,  such  as  those  caused  by 
heavy  lifting.  But  there  are  few 
useful  tools  to  prevent  injuries 
caused  by  repetitive  motions  or 
cumulative  loads  on  the  spine,  says 
Prof.  Jack  Callaghan,  Human 
Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences. 

“As  a result,  people  are  getting 
hurt  doing  something  relatively  low 
in  magnitude  but  frequently,”  says 
Callaghan,  a project  leader  for  the 
AUT021  Network  of  Centres  of  Ex- 
cellence (NCE).  “I  am  working  with 
colleagues  across  the  country  to  cre- 
ate a measurement  tool  aimed  at 
preventing  these  injuries.” 

During  its  first  four  years  of  op- 
eration, AUT021,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  federal  government 
last  year,  will  distribute  some  $23 
million  to  more  than  200  research- 
ers across  the  country,  including 
Callaghan. 

Based  at  the  University  of  Wind- 
sor, this  newest  NCE  aims  to  posi- 
tion Canada  as  a global  leader  in 
auto-related  research  by  investigat- 
ing issues  critical  to  vehicles  in  the 
21st  century.  As  such,  it  is  funding 
inquiry  on  all  sectors  affected  by  the 


automobile,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  fuels,  the  socio- 
logical effects  of  the  automobile  and 
car  safety. 

“My  own  area  is  industrial  health 
and  safety,  so  my  team  is  looking  at 
preventing  injuries  in  car  users  and 
in  people  working  in  car  assembly 
plants,”  says  Callaghan,  whose  proj- 
ect has  received  about  $350,000  in 
government  funding  over  the  initial 
four-year  granting  period. 

He  says  that  although  there  are 
ergonomic  standards  for  defining 
the  risks  of  acute  injuries  in  the 
workplace,  there  is  a lack  of  similar 
quantitative  values  to  assess  the  risks 
posed  by  cumulative  loading  on  the 
spine. 

“We  want  to  develop  this  set  of 
standards  to  be  used  in  the  work- 
place to  determine  the  risks  associ- 
ated with  certain  jobs.  Being  able  to 
pinpoint  the  likelihood  of  lower- 
back  injuries  in  some  jobs  would  al- 
low preventive  measures  to  be  taken, 
thus  minimizing  the  risks." 

Callaghan  and  colleagues  at  the 
University  of  Windsor,  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier  University  and  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick  have  spent  the  past 
two  years  videotaping  and  studying 
the  motions  of  people  on  assembly 
lines  and  in  laboratory  settings.  The 
data  have  formed  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  a measuring  tool  to 


quantify  cumulative  loading. 

The  tool  looks  at  people’s  three- 
dimensional  motions  and  compares 
them  against  a posture  matching 
program  to  determine  the  amount 
of  flexion,  twist  and  lateral  move- 
ment people  are  expending.  It  then 
calculates  loading  on  the  lower  back. 

“The  next  phase  of  the  study  will 
see  us  using  this  tool  to  document 
the  loading  that  workers  are  exposed 
to  daily  and  relating  this  exposure  to 
the  corresponding  number  of  inju- 
ries reported,”  says  Callaghan. 
“From  that,  we  hope  to  develop  a 
tolerance  value,  so  we  can  look  at 
somebody’s  work  and  be  able  to  tell 
if  he  or  she  is  above  or  below  the 
point  where  injuries  start  to  in- 
crease.” 

If  someone  is  found  at  risk  for  in- 
jury, the  job  could  then  be  redes- 
igned to  make  it  less  risky  or  the 
worker  could  be  retrained  to  do  the 
job  properly,  depending  on  where 
the  problem  lies. 

Callaghan  adds  that  he  is  also  in 
negotiations  with  the  major  auto 
manufacturers  to  let  him  use  the  tool 
in  their  plants.  In  that,  he  has  the 
backing  of  the  Canadian  Auto 
Workers  union,  one  of  the  project’s 
major  partners.  Other  partners  in- 
clude Meritor  Automotive  Inc.  and 
Cooper  Standard  Automotive. 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


In  his  research,  Prof.  Jack  Callaghan  uses  these  EMG  electrodes  and 
reflective  markers  to  measure  muscle  activity  and  test  motion. 
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A Glass  of  Wine,  an  Ounce  of  Prevention 


Study  finds  that  flavonoid  components  in  red  wine  kill  cancer  cells  and  leave  normal  cells  intact 


There’s  PROOF  that  red  wine 
may  help  prevent  breast 
cancer,  say  Guelph  researchers. 

By  comparing  the  effects  of  wine 
on  healthy  human  cells  and  cancer 
cells,  Prof.  Gopi  Paliyath,  Food  Sci- 
ence, Prof.  Kelly  Meckling,  Human 
Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences, 
and  graduate  student  Fatima 
Hakimuddin  have  found  that  fla- 
vonoid components  in  the  wine  kill 
the  cancer  cells  and  leave  normal 
cells  intact. 

“We  think  certain  components 
of  wine  have  a preventive  action  to 
breast  cancer,”  says  Paliyath.  “It’s 


really  a very  exciting  finding." 

Functional  foods  and  nutraceuti- 
cals  appear  to  have  a significant  role 
in  maintaining  good  health,  which 
prompted  the  researchers  to  exam- 
ine the  effects  of  red  wine  flavonoids 
(the  nutraceutical  components 
known  for  their  antioxidant  func- 
tion). In  a modified  form,  the  fla- 
vonoids give  fruit  and  flowers  their 
colour. 

Red  wine  is  rich  in  flavonoids, 
containing  between  one  to  four 
grams  per  litre  (compared  with  less 
than  0.25  grams  per  litre  in  white 
wine).  Flavonoids  are  the  major 


non-alcoholic  components  of  wine. 
Past  research  linked  moderate  red 
wine  consumption  and  lower  rates 
of  coronary  heart  disease  in  the 
Mediterranean  population,  possibly 
because  of  the  antioxidant  action  of 
the  flavonoids  in  wine. 

These  flavonoids  also  appear  to 
fight  cancer  by  affecting  the  cell  divi- 
sion process,  which  is  highly  regu- 
lated in  normal  cells,  but  goes 
haywire  in  sick  cells.  Research  points 
to  the  possibility  that  flavonoids  can 
bring  overactive  “messenger  sys- 
tems" in  the  cells  to  their  normal  lev- 
els, stopping  the  uncontrolled 


IN  T 


HE  NEWS 


Editor’s  note:  This  column  high- 
lights U of  G researchers  who  have 
appeared  in  national  newspapers  or 
on  national  television  or  radio  pro- 
grams promoting  their  work.  Sub- 
missions can  be  sent  to  l.hunt@ 
exec.uoguelph.ca. 

. Prof.  Gopi  Paliyath,  Food  Sci- 
ence, was  quoted  in  the  Oct.  1 edi- 
tion of  Chatelaine  magazine,  talking 
about  the  role  climatic  stress  plays 
in  the  nutritional  value  of  foods. 

The  Sept.  30  cover  story  of  Ma- 
clean's included  comments  from 
Profs.  Kerry  Daly  and  Gerald  Ad- 
ams, Family  Relations  and  Applied 


Nutrition,  on  parents’  perceptions 
of  their  children’s  behaviour. 

Research  by  Prof.  Ming  Fan, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  on 
pigs’  ability  to  digest  phosphorus 
was  the  subject  of  a Sept.  24  Cana- 
dian Press  article  that  appeared  in 
numerous  newspapers  and  went  out 
on  Broadcast  News. 

Research  by  Prof.  John  Zelek, 
Engineering,  and  PhD  candidate 
Sam  Bromley  on  a seeing-eye  glove 
they  developed  to  communicate 
surroundings  to  the  visually  im- 
paired through  touch  was  featured 
in  the  Sept.  3 issue  of  the  Globe  and 


Mail.  The  researchers  were  also 
featured  on  CBC’s  Newsworld  and 
Canada  Now  and  interviewed  by 
CBC  Radio’s  Ontario  Morning 
show  Sept.  5.  In  addition,  Zelek 
was  featured  on  CBC  Radio's  On- 
tario Today  program  Sept.  20. 

Prof.  Ross  McKitrick,  Econom- 
ics, appeared  on  CBC-TV’s  News- 
world  Morning  Sept.  20,  talking 
about  costs  of  the  Kyoto  agree- 
ment. He  also  appeared  on  CTV’s 
National  news  Sept.  26.  In  addi- 
tion, he  was  quoted  in  a Sept.  13 
National  Post  article  on  the  agree- 
ment. 


growth  of  tumour  cells,  which  can 
spread  quickly. 

By  intervening  in  the  cell’s  mes- 
saging system,  the  high-flavonoid 
red  wine  could  work  to  prevent 
breast  cancer  — and  potentially 
other  types  of  cancer  with  similar 
traits  — from  developing,  says  Pali- 
yath. This  is  because  the  selective  ac- 
tion of  flavonoids  leaves  normal 
healthy  cells  unharmed,  whereas  dis- 
eased cells  are  stopped  in  their  tracks 
from  replicating. 

“The  beauty  of  this  work  is  that  it 
makes  a comparison  between  the  ef- 
fects of  flavonoids  on  breast  cancer 
cell  lines  and  normal  cell  lines,"  he 
says.  “We  now  know  components  in 
wine  have  a health  regulatory  role 
because  they  actually  kill  cancer  cells 
without  affecting  normal  ones.” 

The  researchers  aren’t  sure  yet 
why  the  red  wine  flavonoids  have  a 
selective  quality.  Paliyath  says  there 
is  much  work  to  be  done  because  the 
composition  of  flavonoids  varies  be- 


tween wines,  depending  on  factors 
such  as  fermentation  conditions  and 
grape  selection.  There  are  also  various 
types  of  flavonoids  in  wine,  and  they 
can  occur  at  different  levels. 

Next,  the  researchers  want  to  try 
raising  the  cancer-fighting  flavonoids 
in  wine  to  improve  its  functionality. 
They  want  to  make  wine  using  grapes 
that  have  inherently  higher  levels  of 
flavonoids. 

In  addition,  they  hope  to  study  the 
cell  messaging  system  further  to  de- 
termine exaedy  how  the  flavonoids 
intervene  in  the  whole  process. 

“We’re  going  to  combine  a better 
understanding  of  the  wine  with  cell 
biology  to  develop  a preventive  strat- 
egy against  breast  cancer,"  Paliyath 
says. 

This  research  was  sponsored  by 
the  Food  System  Biotechnology  Cen- 
tre and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food. 

BY  KA  TIE  MEYER 
SPARK  PROGRAM 
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Cattle  Vaccine  Could  Reduce  E.  coli  at  Source 

It’s  estimated  that  40  per  cent  of  the  14  million  cattle  in  Canada  may  he  carriers  ofE.  coli  0157-.H7 


The  risk  of  E.  coli 0157:H7  infections  may 
soon  be  dramatically  reduced,  thanks  to 
U of  G researchers  who  are  assessing  the 
benefits  of  a cattle  vaccine  for  the  bacterium. 

There  is  consensus  among  researchers  that 
reduction  of  E.  coli  0157:H7  in  cattle  is  the  key 
to  minimizing  the  risk  of  infection  in  humans. 
Cattle  are  thought  to  be  the  primary  source  of 
the  bacteria,  which  are  found  in  the  animals’ 
intestines.  It’s  estimated  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
14  million  cattle  in  Canada  may  be  carriers, 
says  Prof.  Carlton  Gyles,  Pathobiology. 

Cattle  shed  the  bacteria  in  their  feces,  which 
then  contaminate  meat,  produce  and  water 
sources.  Some  1,500  human  cases  of  E.  coli 
0157:H7  illnesses  are  reported  in  Canada  each 
year. 

Gyles  and  Roger  Johnson,  head  of  the  re- 
search section  at  Health  Canada’s  laboratory 
in  Guelph,  are  part  of  a Canadian  Research  In- 
stitute for  Food  Safety  research  team  at  U of  G 
headed  by  Prof.  Scott  McEwen,  Population 
Medicine.  They  will  be  testing  how  well  a vac- 
cine developed  by  Bioniche  Life  Sciences  Inc. 
eliminates  the  bacteria  from  cattle.  The  food- 
safety  division  of  Bioniche  Life  Sciences,  a Ca- 


nadian biopharmaceutical  company,  develops 
veterinary  products  to  improve  the  safety  of 
food  and  water  supplies  worldwide. 

Two  preliminary  studies  comparing  vacci- 
nated and  non-vaccinated  cattle  conducted  by 
Bioniche  showed  a 90-per-cent  reduction  of  E. 
coli  01 57:H7  bacteria  in  the  feces  of  the  vacci- 
nated cattle. 

The  vaccine  stimulates  production  of  anti- 
bodies to  prevent  E.  coli  0157:H7  from  attach- 
ing to  the  intestinal  wall  of  cattle.  Because  the 
antibodies  limit  colonization  by  the  bacteria, 
replication  and  multiplication  of  the  bacteria 
are  impeded  and  the  number  of  bacteria  car- 
ried by  the  animal  or  shed  into  the  environ- 
ment is  reduced. 

Developing  an  effective  vaccine  is  complex 
because  catde  naturally  carry  E.  coli  0157:H7, 
says  Gyles.  “It  is  much  more  challenging  to  try 
to  reduce  or  remove  normal  bacterial  flora, 
compared  with  disease  organisms.  And  I say 
that  because  normal  flora  represent  bacteria 
that  have  developed  mechanisms  to  live  in 
peaceful  coexistence  with  the  host,  so  it’s  very 
hard  to  dislodge  them.” 

Preliminary  tests  are  being  done  to  ensure 


the  vaccine  is  safe  and  potent.  The  vaccine  is 
administered  subcutaneously  in  a cow’s  shoul- 
der and  doesn’t  appear  to  cause  side  effects. 

The  researchers  are  in  the  process  of  gather- 
ing information  on  shedding  of  E.  coli 
0157:H7  by  cattle  in  cow/calf  operations  in 
Ontario.  “This  will  allow  us  to  better  estimate 
how  many  animals  need  to  be  vaccinated  and 
tested  in  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  vaccine,”  says  Gyles.  "Once  that’s  through 
and  everything  is  in  place,  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  test  the  vaccine.” 

McEwen’s  team  will  test  more  than  100 
herds  in  Ontario  to  compare  the  shedding  of  E. 
coli  0157:H7  by  vaccinated  and  non- 
vaccinated  animals.  They  will  perform  more 
than  130  tests  from  each  farm,  sampling  ma- 
nure, surrounding  soil  and  surface  water  for 
traces  of  the  bacteria.  They  will  collect  the  sam- 
ples five  times  over  the  course  of  a year,  giving 
them  evidence  from  some  65,000  tests. 

If  this  vaccine  in  found  to  be  effective 
against  E.coli  0 1 57:H7,  it  could  have  profound 
benefits  for  people  worldwide  because  it  would 
significantly  reduce  the  bacteria  at  the  source, 
eliminating  the  chance  of  contaminating  food 


or  water,  says  Gyles.  “It  would  have  an  impact 
on  direct  transmission,  when,  say,  meat  is  con- 
taminated or  when  unpasteurized  milk  is  con- 
taminated or  when  children  go  to  a petting  zoo 
and  pick  up  the  organisms.  It  would  also  have 
an  impact  on  indirect  transmission,  when  bac- 
teria in  cattle  manure  contaminate  water  that 
is  used  for  irrigation  or  for  washing  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  go  to  consumers.” 

The  results  of  the  Guelph  study  will  com- 
plement other  clinical  trials  being  conducted 
by  Bioniche  in  Western  Canada  for  regulatory 
approval  of  the  vaccine  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Martin  Warmelink,  president  of  Bioniche 
food  safety,  is  optimistic  about  the  results  of 
the  study.  “We  have  a very  high  level  of  confi- 
dence that  this  will  be  developed  into  a product 
that  will  reduce  the  risk  of  contamination  of 
hamburger  meat  — or  meat  in  general  — and 
of  water  sources,”  he  says. 

The  E.  coli  vaccine  is  an  all-Canadian  devel- 
opment project  of  the  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, Alberta  Research  Council,  Veterinary 
Infectious  Disease  Organization  and  Bioniche. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


It  pays  II 

to  work  with  the 
Canadian  Forces.  | 

If  you  have,  or  are  pursuing  a degree 
recognized  by  a Canadian  university 
in  engineering  or  in  one  of  these 
specific  sciences: 

• Controls  and  Instrumentation 

• Mathematics 

• Physics 

• Computer  Science 

• Applied  Science 

• Oceanography 

Then  you  may  be  eligible  for  one 
of  the  following: 


Travailler  pour  les 
Forces  canadiennes, 

ca  paye! 


Si  vous  etes  titulaire  d'un  diplome,  ou  en 
vote  d'obtenir  un  dipldme  recon nu  par  une 
universite  canadienne  en  ingenierie  ou 
dans  un  de  ces  domaines  scientifiques  : 

• controle  et  instrumentation 

• mathematiques 

• physique 

• sciences  informatiques 

• sciences  appliquees 

• oceanographie 

Vous  pourriez  etre 
admissible  a : 


Graduates  can  receive  a $ 40,000 
recruitment  bonus  and  guaranteed 
employment; 

or 

Students  can  receive  a salary, 
paid  tuition,  books  and  guaranteed 
employment  upon  graduation. 

For  more  information,  call  us, 
visit  our  Web  site  or  come  to  one 
of  our  recruiting  centres. 


Strong.  Proud. 

Today's  Canadian  Forces. 

www.forces.gc.ca 
1 800  856-8488 


Les  diplomes  peuvent  recevoir  une 
indemnite  de  recrutement  de  40  000$ 
et  un  emploi  garanti; 
ou 

Les  etudiants  peuvent  recevoir  un 
salaire,  des  frais  de  scolarite  et  manuels 
payes,  ainsi  qu'un  emploi  garanti  apres 
la  graduation. 

Pour  plus  d'information,  appelez- 
nous,  visitez  notre  site  Web  ou 
rendez-vous  dans  un  centre  de 
recrutement. 


Decouvrez  vos  forces 
dans  les  Forces  canadiennes. 

www.forces.gc.ca 
1 800  856-8488 


CANADIAN 

FORCES 

Requlai  Mid  Reserve 


FORCES 

CANADIENNES 

Reguliere  et  de  reserve 


Canada 


i+i 


National  Defense 
Defence  nationale 


CARPET  & FURNITURE  CLEANING 


Do  you  suffer  from  allergies? 


reduces  the  level  of  bacteria,  yeast 
and  mold  micro-organisms  in 
carpeting  by  an  average  of  92.5% 

reduces  the  level  of  bacteria  on 
upholstered  furniture  by  an  average 
of  96% 


STEAMATIG. 

total  cleaning  & restoration 


Valerie  Poulton 

Call  us 

(519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamatic! 


Every 

Child 

Needs 

a 

Gifted 

& 

Talented 


Program 


Discover  how  the  Waldorf  curriculum  provides  a truly  balanced 
education  where  your  child’s  gifts  and  talents  can  shine. 


Now  Offering: 

Grates  1 rod 

kindergarten  fee  ages  3 1/2  to  6 
ftrent  and  Tot  Classes 


Members  of: 

Waldorf  5diod  Association  of 
0t itarioond 

Association  ofWfc'dorf  Sdods 
of  North  Ameti  ca 


Trillium  Waldorf  School 

75  Cordigon  Street.  Guelph  ON  N1H377 

telephone:  519  621 5140  facsimile:  519  621 0453  email:  info^rilliumvvoldorfachoel.com 
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Skin  Detectives 


Researchers  identify  the  root  of  a devastating  skin  disorder  in  Belgian  horses 


Allison  Hastings  snuggles  up  to  her  Belgian  foal  namesake,  Pleasant  View  Allison,  owned  by  Brillinger  Farms  in 
Newmarket.  About  30  to  35  per  cent  of  Belgians  are  carriers  of  a fatal  skin  disease. 


PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  THE  CANADIAN  BELGIAN  BANNER 


Prejudice’s  Deep 
Roots  Still  Alive 
in  Canadians 

Many  people  still  retain  inward  prejudices  towards 
women  and  visible  minorities,  often  without  realizing  it 


A FATAL  GENETIC  DISEASE  that 
affects  the  newborn  foals  of 
several  draught  horse  breeds  may 
soon  lose  its  century-long  grip. 

The  genetic  mutation  responsible 
for  causing  Herlitz-junctional  epi- 
dermolysis bullosa  (H-1EB),  a devas: 
tating  skin  disease  in  which  skin 
layers  can’t  adhere  to  one  another, 
has  been  identified  by  Prof.  John 
Baird,  Clinical  Studies,  and  re- 
searchers at  the  French  Institute  of 
Health  and  Medical  Research 
(INSERM). 

They’ve  developed  a test  for 
screening  carriers  of  the  mutated 
gene.  Testing  will  soon  begin  for  all 
colts  born  after  January  2003  in  the 
most  affected  breed,  the  Belgian. 

Once  future  breeding  stock  has 
been  tested,  carriers  can  be  removed 
from  the  gene  pool,  with  the  goal  of 
eliminating  the  disease  in  North 
America’s  population,  Baird  says. 

An  estimated  30  to  35  per  cent  of 
Belgian  horses  in  North  America  are 
H-JEB  carriers.  Baird  became  inter- 
ested in  finding  the  disease’s  cause 
after  seeing  its  devastating  effects  in  a 
Belgian  foal  brought  to  OVC  several 
years  ago. 

When  a foal  inherits  the  mutated 
gene  from  both  parents,  it  lacks  a 
skin  protein  called  Laminin-5, 
which  normally  interacts  with  colla- 
gen to  help  connect  the  various  lay- 
ers of  the  skin.  Affected  foals  suffer 
from  painful  skin  sores  and  lesions, 
particularly  in  the  fetlock,  stifle  and 
hock  areas.  H-JEB  also  affects  the 
epidermal  surfaces  of  organs  and 
causes  mouth  and  tongue  ulcers. 
Death  usually  occurs  within  a week 
of  birth. 

The  affliction  was  first  described 
in  the  Ardenner  breed  (an  ancestor 
of  the  Belgian)  in  the  1930s  by  Swed- 
ish veterinarians.  Suspecting  it  had  a 
genetic  cause,  but  limited  by  lack  of 
DNA  technology,  they  began  re- 
cording pedigrees  so  they  could  trace 


the  disease. 

Those  pedigrees  have  proved  ex- 
tremely useful  to  Baird.  Extensive  re- 
views allowed  him  to  trace  the 
ancestors  of  reported  cases  and  iden- 
tify which  animals  were  carriers.  He 
determined  that  the  mutation  began 
in  several  well-used  sires,  starting  in 
the  late  1800s.  These  sires  are  the  an- 
cestors of  nearly  all  Belgians  and 
were  mated  with  several  other 
draught  breeds  as  well,  he  says. 

Baird  collected  DNA  samples  of 
known  carriers  and  sent  them  to 
INSERM  geneticist  Guerrino  Me- 
neguzzi,  who  used  the  samples  to 
identify  the  precise  location  of  the 
mutation  responsible  for  H-JEB.  A 
simple,  reliable  test  was  then  devel- 
oped that  requires  only  hair  (includ- 
ing the  root,  which  contains  DNA) 
be  taken  from  the  horses.  The  test  in- 
volves the  same  procedure  currently 
used  to  identify  the  genetic  disorder 
equine  hyperkalemic  periodic  pa- 
ralysis, which  originated  in  the 
North  American  quarter  horse 
poplation. 

Baird  has  presented  his  findings 


to  both  the  American  and  Canadian 
Belgian  Horse  associations.  Genetic 
testing  will  soon  be  offered  by  the 
University  of  California’s  Veterinary 
Genetics  Laboratory  in  Davis  under 
a licence  agreement. 

“This  disease  is  not  only  a welfare 
concern,  but  it  also  costs  the  Belgian 
horse  industry  thousands  in  lost 
revenue  every  year,”  says  Baird.  He’s 
hopeful  that  if  known  carriers  are 
not  allowed  to  be  used  for  breeding, 
the  disease  will  become  a thing  of  the 
past. 

Also  involved  in  this  project  are 
INSERM  research  associates  Alexan- 
dra Charlesworth  and  Flavia  Spirito 
and  U of  G researchers  Keith  Linder 
and  Prof.  Julie  Yager  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathobiology. 

Funding  for  this  research  was 
provided  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  the  Dys- 
trophic Epidermal  Bullosa  Research 
Association  and  INSERM. 

BY  CLARE  ILLINGWORTH 
AND  KRISTY  NUDDS 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


Many  Canadians  have  no 
tolerance  for  outward 
expressions  of  prejudice  towards 
women  and  visible  minorities,  but 
experts  say  most  people  still  retain 
inward  prejudices  towards  these 
groups,  often  without  realizing  it. 

Prof.  Leanne  Son  Hing,  Psychol- 
ogy, is  studying  how  implicit  preju- 
dice — prejudice  people  are 
unaware  they’re  harbouring  — af- 
fects the  way  Canadians  behave  to- 
ward one  another. 

“Over  the  last  20  to  30  years, 
prejudice  has  become  more  socially 
unacceptable,  but  we’re  discovering 
it’s  still  not  a thing  of  the  past,”  says 
Son  Hing.  “We're  finding  now  that 
people  have  implicit  prejudices  they 
may  be  unaware  of.” 

Prejudicial  tendencies  can  be 
measured  in  two  categories:  “explicit 
prejudice,”  which  is  consciously 
held  and  expressed  deliberately,  and 
"implicit  prejudice,”  which  is  har- 
boured subconsciously  and  ex- 
pressed inadvertendy.  With  her 
students  and  research  collaborator 
Mark  Zanna  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  Son  Hing  is  measuring 
both  types  of  prejudice  in  study  par- 
ticipants- and  examining  how  they 
affect  their  behaviour. 

"Because  respondents  presuma- 
bly know  their  explicit  prejudiced 
attitudes,  it  can  be  measured 
through  questionnaires,”  she  says. 
“Implicit  prejudice  is  more  difficult 
to  gauge,  because  they’re  the  kinds 
of  negative  attitudes  and  emotions 
that,  by  definition,  participants 
don’t  know  exist.” 

To  assess  implicit  prejudice, 
computer-based  tests  measure  par- 
ticipants’ split-second  responses  to 
visual  stimuli.  For  example,  they  as- 
sess the  degree  to  which  people  asso- 
ciate positive  and  negative  words 
with  different  ethnic  groups. 

Son  Hing  and  her  colleagues 
found  that  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
white  study  participants  appear  to 
more  quickly  associate  negative 


(versus  positive)  concepts  with  visi- 
ble minorities  than  with  whites,  and 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  men  appear 
to  more  quickly  associate  incompe- 
tence (versus  competence)  with 
women  than  with  men.  Incredibly, 
she  says,  these  biases  are  often  found 
among  people  who  report  them- 
selves to  be  unprejudiced. 

So  far  in  her  research  program, 
Son  Hing  has  found  that  people’s 
implicit  prejudice  makes  their  reac- 
tions predictable  in  areas  such  as 
support  for  ethnic  groups  on  cam- 
pus, the  evaluation  of  visible- 
minority  job  candidates  and  opposi- 
tion to  affirmative  action  in  the 
workplace. 

Participants  who  hold  implicit 
prejudices  are  more  likely  to  evalu- 
ate visible  minorities  and  women  as 
incompetent,  and  they’re  less  likely 
to  support  programs  or  initiatives 
for  these  groups.  Son  Hing  says  her 
research  reveals  this  pattern  despite 
participants’  assertions  that  they  are 
not  prejudiced. 

“People  can’t  always  control  the 
way  they  respond  to  others,”  she 
says.  “If  they  are  implicitly  preju- 
diced, they’re  likely  to  discriminate 
despite  their  attempts  to  control 
those  reactions.” 

Yet  there  is  hope  for  those  with 
implicit  prejudices.  Son  Hing  says 
that  when  people  who  consider 
themselves  unprejudiced  become 
aware  of  their  own  implicit  preju- 
dice, they  usually  make  immediate 
steps  to  correct  it. 

“If  people  become  aware  of  their 
attitudes,  they  will  bend  over  back- 
wards to  avoid  discriminatory  be- 
haviour.” 

In  future  research,  Son  Hing 
wants  to  examine  more  closely  how 
consciousness-raising  might  be  used 
to  reduce  people’s  implicit  preju- 
dice. This  research  is  sponsored  by 
the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council. 


Proofreading  and  Editing 

A well-written  thesis  flows  smoothly. 

It  impresses  the  reader. 

I’ll  proofread  and  edit  your  work  to  ensure 
clarity  and  grammatical  accuracy. 
Student  Rate.  Privacy  Assured. 

Peter:  checkedlt@cogeco.ca  or  905-335-3*92 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 
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— C0UMET  MARKET 


Fresh  frwm  mar  kitchen  . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Chicken  ‘n  Dumplings 
• Com  and  Bean  Chowder 
• Vegetarian  Chili 

• Spinach  Slutted  Turkey  & Herb  Meatloat 
“Fast  food  goes  gousmtet” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 


Mon-Wed.  9-7 
Thure.-Fri.  94 
SaL  96 


570  Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 
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Arts  Technicians  Love  Working  With  Students 
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Luscombe  Theatre  (formerly  the  In- 
ner Stage)  in  the  MacKinnon  Build- 
ing and  performance  spaces  in 
Massey  Hall. 

Ord  works  closely  with  faculty 
and  students  from  several  courses 
that  use  the  theatre  facilities  to 
mount  as  many  as  nine  productions 
a semester  for  the  public. 

He's  had  the  job  since  1980,  three 
years  after  he  graduated  from  the 
drama  program  himself.  Prior  to  his 
BA,  Ord  attended  community  col- 
lege, learning  the  ropes  as  an  audio- 
visual technician  for  film,  radio,  tele- 
vision and  photography.  After 
graduation,  he  taught  at  Queen’s 
University  before  returning  to 
Guelph. 

During  the  semester,  he  teaches 
lectures  or  labs  in  the  morning  and 
works  with  students  from  other 
courses  in  the  afternoons.  His  work 
week  runs  from  Tuesday  to  Satur- 
day, with  Saturday  reserved  for  stu- 
dents who  are  mounting  major 
productions  for  credit. 

“I  love  constantly  learning  and 
the  opportunity  to  share  that  with 
students,”  he  says.  “I  decided  in  col- 
lege that  1 really  wanted  to  be  a pro- 
fessional student.  This  is  as  close  as  1 


can  get  to  that  and  pay  the  mort- 
gage.” 

* * * 

Jill  Gill  has  been  teaching  stu- 
dents the  fine  art  of  costume  making 
since  1982,  when  she  graduated  from 
Guelph  with  a B.A.Sc.  in  textiles  and 
clothing. 

Most  semesters,  Gill  supervises 
about  20  students  who  make  a cos- 
tume or  piece  of  a costume  in  her 
workroom  beside  the  George  Lus- 
combe Theatre.  She  also  oversees  the 
program’s  stock  collection,  which 
includes  costumes  saved  from  previ- 
ous productions  and  an  amazing  as- 
sortment of  odds  and  ends:  sleeves, 
collars,  cuffs,  shirts,  shoes,  boots, 
ties,  belts,  hats,  wigs,  masks  and  jew- 
elry. 

“We  recycle  as  much  as  we  can 
for  each  production,  then  make  a de- 
cision on  how  many  things  to 
make,”  she  says.  “It’s  a constant 
challenge  to  keep  all  this  organized, 
so  we  can  find  it  to  use  again.” 

The  job  of  designing  costumes 
for  student  plays  most  often  falls  to 
Gill  or  drama  professors  Allan  Watts 
and  Jerrard  Smith,  although  stu- 
dents are  also  given  the  opportunity 


as  their  skill  and  interests  dictate. 

Gill  has  lots  of  experience  with 
various  stylistic  periods,  but  she  still 
does  research  for  every  play  to  re- 
fresh her  memory  about  the  silhou- 
ettes and  details  that  will  bring  the 
characters  to  life.  Working  closely 
with  the  director  to  reflect  key  char- 


junk  because  they’re  outdated  and 
they  no  longer  have  any  monetary 
value.  When  you  do  something  else 
with  it  and  you  put  it  in  a different 
context,  it  has  value.” 

In  this  fall’s  issue  of  the  Canadian 
information  technology  reselling 
magazine  Channel  Business,  Logic 
Box  and  Chiu’s  work  were  ap- 
plauded for  finding  creative  ways  to 
recycle  computer  waste.  Canada  will 
dump  about  50  million  computers 
and  related  equipment  over  the  next 
three  years,  so  municipalities  are  be- 
ginning to  seek  safe  ways  to  dispose 
of  the  waste.  Chiu  says  she  wasn’t 
really  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  the 


acter  traits  through  the  costumes, 
she  interprets  the  designs  to  make 
the  patterns,  chooses  the  fabrics  and 
farms  the  projects  out  to  the  stu- 
dents. 

The  upper-level  students  spend 
at  least  150  hours  on  their  projects 
and  in  production.  Gill  finds  the  re- 


computer  waste  problem  until  she 
started  working  with  discarded  elec- 
tronic equipment  at  Logic  Box. 

Having  her  picture  taken  for  the 
article  in  Channel  Business  is  a mo- 
ment that  stands  out  for  Chiu,  not 
for  the  fame  but  for  the  chance  to 
work  with  a professional  photogra- 
pher. An  English  major,  Chiu  is  also 
interested  in  history,  journalism, 
movies  and  music,  but  her  real  pas- 
sion is  photography.  With  a minor 
in  studio  art,  she  is  able  to  earn  credit 
for  learning  about  and  applying  her 
skills  in  photography. 

A writer  for  the  Ontarion  and 
music  Web  sites,  Chiu  hopes  to 


lationships  that  develop  as 
rewarding  as  the  creative  process. 

“The  neatest  thing  for  me  is  to 
hear  from  students  who  started  to 
get  an  interest  in  costuming  here  and 
they’re  working  at  it  in  theatres  in 
Toronto  and  on  the  west  coast." 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


combine  her  writing  and  photogra- 
phy skills  in  a career  as  a photojour- 
nalist or  to  pursue  a law  degree  with 
the  goal  of  specializing  in  interna- 
tional law.  She  may  not  pursue  a ca- 
reer in  the  fine  arts,  but  she  believes 
studying  art  is  a lifelong  investment. 

“I’m  so  passionate  about  art  be- 
cause it  speaks  of  our  politics  and 
how  we  function  as  human  beings. 
That’s  why  it’s  worth  the  invest- 
ment.” 

Chiu’s  art  will  be  for  sale  Nov.  7 
in  Toronto  at  the  Top  100  Technol- 
ogy Solution  Providers  Show  in  Club 
279,  above  the  Hard  Rock  Caf£. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


Computer  Recycling  Lauded 
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MaRS  Landing  a Model 
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opportunities  in  rural  Ontario,  he 
added. 

“This  alliance  leverages  our  sci- 
entific and  technological  strength  in 
a unique  interdisciplinary  and 
cross-institutional  way.  MaRS  Land- 
ing is  not  about  infrastructure  — it’s 
an  opportunity  for  innovations 
coming  out  of  research  aimed  at  ru- 
ral Ontario  to  mesh  with  innovation 
possibilities  in  other  sectors.” 

MaRS  Landing  will  also  serve  as  a 
model  for  co-operation  among 
other  sectors.  Other  partners  include 
Ontario  Agri-Food  Technologies 
(OAFT)  and  the  City  of  Guelph’s 
Department  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

Farbridge  said  the  project  will  en- 
sure that  Guelph  and  rural  commu- 


nities are  able  to  share  in  the 
economic  benefits  from  life  science 
innovation  and  growth.  “Guelph 
looks  forward  to  utilizing  this  proj- 
ect as  a platform  from  which  to  build 
stronger  ties  to  other  rural  munici- 
palities in  Ontario,”  she  said. 

Prof.  Gord  Surgeoner,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  president  of  OAFT, 
added:  “We  have  superb  science  in 
medicine  at  Toronto  and  in  agricul- 
ture at  Guelph.  Both  institutions  can 
benefit  from  the  synergy  created  by 
this  investment.” 

MaRS  Landing  is  expecting  to  lo- 
cate in  the  University’s  Research 
Park  and  will  help  provide  access  to 
the  following: 

• a network  for  Ontario’s  bioclusters 
to  optimize  their  critical  mass  and 


co-ordination  and  facilitate  com- 
munication and  collaboration; 

• legal  know-how  in  areas  such  as 
intellectual  property  rights  and 
international  trade; 

• financial  advice  in  accessing  risk 
capital  and  structuring  arrange- 
ments to  meet  the  needs  of  investors 
and  researchers; 

• regulatory  approvals  and  process 
information  for  the  introduction  of 
new  technologies;  and 

• marketing,  public  relations  and 
production  assistance. 

“One  of  the  key  goals  of  MaRS 
Landing  is  to  bring  these  resources 
together  in  a way  that  makes  them 
accessible  to  rural  entrepreneurs,” 
Wildeman  said. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


realty  specialists  Inc. 

837-1300 


An  Absolute  Gem  — Country-Like  Lot  — Edge  of  Fergus 

This  three-bedroom  sidesplit  is  in  immaculate  condition.  Huge  living 
room  with  separate  dining  room  and  family  room.  Finished  basement 
and  office.  Many  upgrades,  including  central  air  and  beautifully 
decorated.  The  rear  patio  and  deck  surrounded  by  a gardener’s 
delight.  Close  to  town  with  a country  atmosphere.  Immediate 
Possession.  Listed  at  $187,988.  Call  Mike’s  Home  Office  at  (519) 
821-2005. 
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Mike  Halley 

Sales  Representative 


Walk  to  the  University  and  Downtown  Guelph  — $154,900 

This  two-bedroom  condo  apartment  is  maintained  in  meticulous 
condition  offering  a balcony,  central  air,  master  bedroom  ensuite, 
open  plan  living  room  and  dining  room  and  is  located  in  a small 
eight-unit  building  close  to  parks  and  riverside.  Underground  parking 
and  visitor  spaces.  The  attractive  low  rise  security  building  is 
irofessionally  maintained.  Immediate  Possession.  Call  Mike  to  view 
at  (519)  821-2005. 


CFI  Funds  Projects 
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not  been  previously  addressed,  but 
it  will  also  provide  us  with  a research 
capacity  to  investigate  the  molecular 
endocrinology  and  physiology  of 
fish  that  will  be  among  the  best  in 
Canada,”  he  says. 

Raizada  received  $123,462  to  de- 
velop two  new  technologies  to  help 
researchers  understand  a fascinating 
feature  in  plants:  wound-induced 
stem  cell  regeneration. 

“When  a plant  is  mechanically 
wounded  by  an  herbivore,  individ- 
ual leaves  of  certain  species  have  the 
ability  to  regrow  new  shoots  and 
roots,”  he  says.  “This  would  be 
equivalent  to  humans  regrowing  a 
new  torso  from  a severed  hand.  We 
are  trying  to  understand  this  process 
and  isolate  the  genes  responsible.” 

The  new  technologies  will  help 


decode  the  genes  of  numerous  va- 
rieties of  corn  to  understand  why 
they  are  different  from  each  other 
and  will  be  used  to  determine  how 
the  environment  controls  plant 
genes. 

“Because  plants  can’t  move,  their 
genes  switch  on  and  off  to  respond 
to  changes  in  their  environment,” 
says  Raizada.  “We  would  like  to 
visualize  each  gene  switching  on  and 
off  under  different  conditions.” 

Researchers  in  Raizada’s  lab  have 
inserted  a gene  that  makes  fireflies 
glow  into  27,000  Arabidopsis  plants 
and  plan  to  take  videos  of  the  glow- 
ing plants,  using  the  CFI  funds  to 
buy  the  necessary  sensitive  equip- 
ment. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


PAVLO 

Sensational  Flamenco  Band 

Friday,  October  25  at  8 pm 

$20  n 


Don  Messer’s  Violin 


with  Frank  Leahy 
Saturday  October  26  at  8 pm 
Adult  $20  / Senior  $18  / Iwnranl 


Rocking  & Rollicking  Irish  Music 

Irish  Rovers 


Friday,  December  6 at  8 pm 
$28  / 


Box  Office  519.763.3000  / Order  Online  www.riverrun.guelph.on.ca 
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FOR  SALE 


Telus  Audiovox  CDM8100  cell 
phone,  tri-mode  wireless,  fully  fea- 
tured, kmackie@open.uoguelph.ca. 

Woman’s  Seiko  watch,  Gucci  watch, 
jewelry  box,  diamond  earrings, 
engagement  ring  and  wedding  band, 

823- 0978. 

Washer  with  manual  and  instruc- 
tion books,  white,  excellent  condi- 
tion, 836- 1 066  after  6 p.m.  or  mmid- 
dlet@uoguelph.ca. 

Huskee  chipper-shredder,  10-HP 
Tecumseh  engine,  manual  start, 
chips  up  to  three-inch  diameter, 
lightly  used,  two  years  old,  Ron, 

824- 5255  after  6 p.m.  or  rmk@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

1993  Saturn  SL1,  five-speed,  four- 
door,  new  brakes  and  clutch, 
175,000  kilometres,  853-4786. 

Comics  Buyer’s  Guide , large  collec- 
tion, 823-2737. 

Three-bedroom,  four-level  sidesplit 
on  Shadybrook  Crescent,  family 
room  with  cathedral  ceilings,  gas 
fireplace,  professionally  finished 


lower  level,  close  to  schools,  park 
and  conservation  area,  private  pie- 
shaped lot,  763-7834  or  829-5514. 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  apartment  in  stately  Vic- 
torian home  in  Elora  for  short-term 
rental,  hardwood  floors,  separate 
entrance,  faculty  or  grad  student 
preferred,  non-smokers,  $125  a 
night,  $300  a week,  $1,250  a month, 
846-5907  evenings. 

Furnished  two-bedroom  apartment 
on  ground  level  of  new  home,  large 
windows,  separate  entrance,  park- 
ing, laundry,  close  to  bus  route,  $795 
a month  or  $425  per  person  inclu- 
sive, Ext.  2693  or  836-4524  evenings. 

Three-bedroom  apartment  on  Ste- 
venson Street  South,  garage,  air, 
laundry,  parking,  occupancy  flexible 
between  Dec.  1 and  Jan.  1,  2003, 
$970  a month  plus  utilities,  613- 
371-4429  or  morris@uoguelph.ca. 

One-bedroom  furnished  apartment 
for  mature  adults,  study,  two  baths, 
ensuite  laundry,  underground  park- 
ing, close  to  campus,  non-smokers, 
references,  available  mid-November 
to  April  30,  2003,  start  date  flexible 


between  mid-November  and  Jan.  1, 
767-9278. 

Apartment  to  sublet,  your  own  sepa- 
rate bedroom,  laundry  facilities  next 
door,  females  preferred,  close  to 
campus,  on  bus  route,  available  Nov. 
1,  $449.50  a month  inclusive,  826- 
9692. 

Furnished  two-bedroom  condo  in 
Cranberry  Village  in  Collingwood, 
two  baths,  705-549-5036. 


WANTED 


Accommodation  for  visiting  gradu- 
ate student  from  Nov.  8 to  Dec.  10, 
2002,  829-1811  or  send  e-mail  to 
cfares@uoguelph.ca. 


THANK  YOU 


Thanks  to  the  person(s)  who  found 
and  turned  in  my  wallet  to  the 
Registrarial  Services  reception  in  the 
UC.  I wish  you’d  left  your  name  so  I 
could  have  thanked  you  personally. 
With  all  the  negativity  in  the  world 
these  days,  it’s  heartwarming  to  be 
reminded  of  just  how  honest  and 
decent  most  people  are.  Thank  you 
and  thanks  for  the  reminder.  (P.S., 
lunch  is  on  me,  Jeff,  Ext.  8770.) 


The  Next  Time  You  Go  Awav.. 


Leave  your  pets,  plants  & home 
to  the  bonded  professionals. 

Housesitting . Petsitting 


Call:  I 800  (,63  9090 


WWW. 


jhouscgardjict 


Homccleaning  Specialists 


Serving: 

Kitchener  - Waterloo 
Cambridge  - Guelph 


. And  When  You're 
Not  Away 


Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
Old  - Fashion  Cleaning 


three  on  three™ 

Three,  J topping  pizzas 
PLUS  three  free  pizza  dips. 

ESgQ&l  BBSS 

23"’  29"’ 

* Tax  + Ta* 

Offer  expires  December  3 1,  2002 


836- 3030 

585  Eramosa  Road 

(Beside  Seven  Eleven) 

837- 3030 

304  Stone  Rd.  West 

(Plea  with  Tim  Horton  Donuts) 


OHIP  Extension  Required  for 
Long-Term  Leave  Outside  Canada 


UOF  6 EMPLOYEES  planning  to 
take  a study  or  research  leave 
outside  Canada  for  more  than  212 
days  are  reminded  that  they  need  to 
apply  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  and 
Long-Term  Mare  for  an  extension  of 
OHIP  coverage. 

Application  forms  should  be  ob- 
tained at  least  three  months  before 
departure,  says  Vince  Pellegrino  of 
Human  Resources.  They  are  avail- 
able from  the  ministry’s  western  re- 
gion office  at  1400  Weber  St.  E.,  Unit 
2B,  Kitchener,  ON  N2A  3Z8,  tele- 
phone: 893-3966. 

If  the  ministry  doesn’t  approve 
an  extension,  employees  should  con- 
tact Human  Resources  at  Ext.  3374 
to  buy  supplementary  coverage,  Pel- 
legrino says. 


He  notes  that  the  University’s 
group  insurance  plan  provides  addi- 
tional travel  insurance  and  requires 
that  you  have  OHIP  insurance.  The 
travel  benefit  covers  the  cost  of  an 
ambulance,  physician  and  hospital 
above  that  available  through  OHIP. 
More  information  can  be  found  in 
the  group  insurance  benefits  book- 
let available  from  HR  or  on  the  Web 
at  www.uoguelph.ca/HR/hrman- 
ual/bens2001.pdf. 

In  the  event  of  a medical  emer- 
gency while  out  of  the  country,  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  University’s 
extended  health-care  (EHC)  benefit 
should  call  the  24-hour  medical 
emergency  phone  number  on  the 
back  of  the  employee  benefits  card. 
World  Access  co-ordinators  will 


help  you  find  a covered  medical 
practitioner  and  will  arrange  for  pay- 
ment by  the  EHC  and  OHIP  plans, 
says  Pellegrino.  If  the  cost  is  under 
$200,  obtain  receipts  for  all  expenses 
and  contact  Clarica  when  you  return 
for  help  in  obtaining  reimburse- 
ment, he  says. 
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Ait 


Free  Ticket  & Brochure  Delivery 
To  All  U of  G Departments 

Corporate  Rate  Hotel  Program 

Corporate  Rate  Car  Rentals 


Corporate  Care  Program.. 
24  Hour  Emergency  Servici 

Senior  Corporate 
Consultants 


Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  see  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 

♦ Reading  and  Writing  bef  ore  Grade  One 
9 Low  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 

♦ Strong  Academics  - Math , Geometry, 
Geography,  Botany,  Culture  and  more 

♦ French,  Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 

♦ For  children  2.5  years  to  Grade  Six 

Conte  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Avc.  Guelph 
www3.sympatico.ca/guelplmioiitessoriscliool/ 

519-836-3810 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 


519-836-5700 

Or  visit  our  website  at 

www.staebler.com 


INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

p Im& 

Vour  Group  Discount! 

W\\i  Waterloo 
Insurance 

t www.economicalinsuranco.coin 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  continue  Oct.  27  with  “Hal- 
loween Quest”  and  Nov.  3 with 
“Preparation  for  Winter.”  The  walks 
leave  from  the  Nature  Centre  at  2 
p.m.  A donation  of  $3  per  person  is 
suggested. 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  presents  the 
dinner-theatre  comedy  Perfect  Wed- 
ding by  Robin  Hawdon  beginning 
Nov.  2.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m.; 
showtime  is  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $49 
and  are  available  at  Ext.  4110. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
will  officially  launch  the  book  Irene 
Avaalaaqiaq:  Myth  and  Reality  by  art 
centre  director  Judith  Nasby  Oct.  27 
at  2:30  p.m. 


Coninuing  until  Dec.  15  at  the  art 
centre  is  an  exhibition  recognizing 
the  career  accomplishments  of  artist 
Ken  Danby. 


Guelph  artist  Pearl  Van  Geest  gives  a 
talk  on  her  current  exhibition,  “This 
Pale  Mouth,”  Oct.  29  at  noon  at  the 
art  centre. 


"Beyond  the  Frame,”  an  exhibition 
of  artworks  by  35  prominent  artists 
in  a range  of  media,  continues  at  the 
art  centre  until  Nov.  9,  when  the 
works  will  be  auctioned  off.  The  auc- 
tion party  begins  at  6 p.m.  Tickets 
are  $40. 


ATHLETICS 


U of  G hosts  the  OUA  cross-country 
championship  Oct.  26  beginning  at 


V K NT S 


Concordia  Nov.  3 at  3:30  p.m.  and 
Laurier  Nov.  6 at  7:30  p.m.  The 
men's  team  hosts  Waterloo  Oct.  31 
at  7:30  p.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concerts 
continue  Oct.  24  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Mary  Delli  Colli  and  pianist 
Raisa  Nakhmanovich  performing 
works  by  Schumann,  Debussy, 
Davido,  Poulenc  and  Britten.  On 
Oct.  31,  Larry  Beckwich  conducts 
the  Early  Music  Ensemble.  Chris 
Cigolea  on  trumpet  and  pianist 
Napalka  Postawka  perform  Nov.  7. 
The  concerts  are  held  in  MacKinnon 
107. 


FORUM 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures Forum  presents  Prof.  Alan 
McDougall,  History,  speaking  on 
“Dictatorship  and  the  Young  in 
20th-Century  Germany:  Experienc- 
ing the  Hitler  Youth  and  the  Free 
German  Youth”  Oct.  29  at  10  a.m.  in 
the  University  Club  on  UC  Level  5. 
Everyone  is  welcome. 


LECTURES 


The  men’s  volleyball  Gryphons  are 
at  home  to  Waterloo  Oct.  26  at  3 
p.m.,  Ryerson  Oct.  30  at  8 p.m.. 
Queen’s  Nov.  2 at  8 p.m.  and  York 
Nov.  6 at  8 p.m.  The  women’s  team 
hosts  Ryerson  Nov.  1 at  7:30  p.m. 
and  York  Nov.  6 at  6 p.m. 

The  men’s  lacrosse  team  is  at  home 
to  Brock  Oct.  27  at  1 p.m. 

The  Royal  Military  College  comes  to 
Guelph  Nov.  8 to  take  on  the  basket- 
ball Gryphons,  with  the  women 
playing  at  6 p.m.  and  the  men  at  8 
p.m.  The  women’s  team  also  hosts 
Windsor  Oct.  30  at  7:30  p.m. 

The  women’s  hockey  Gryphons  are 
at  home  to  Waterloo  Oct.  30  at  7:30 
p.m.,  McGill  Nov.  2 at  3:30  p.m.. 


The  2002  Kenneth  Hammond  Lec- 
tures on  Environment,  Energy  and 
Resources  conclude  Oct.  24  with 
Tom  Adams,  director  of  the  Energy 
Probe  Research  Foundation,  explor- 
ing “Ecological  Footprints  and  Eco- 
nomic Scars:  Lessons  From  Electric- 
ity” at  7 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 

The  Guelph-Waterloo  Physics  Insti- 
tute’s distinguished  lecturer  series 
presents  Michael  Wortis  of  Simon 
Fraser  University  Oct.  29  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  1 13.  His  topic  is  “The 
Mechanical  Basis  of  Human  Red- 
Blood-Cell  Shapes:  Discocytes,  Sto- 
matocytes,  Echinocytes  and 
Beyond.” 

Third  Age  Learning-Guelph’s  lec- 
tures for  retired  people  continue 
with  Prof.  Femi  Kolapo,  History, 
discussing  “Mandela  and  South 
Africa’s  Resolution  of  the  Apartheid 
Problem”  Oct.  30  at  10  a.m.  and 
Prof.  Gerta  Moray,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  on  “Jeff  Wall:  Comet”  Nov.  6 
at  10  a.m.  "The  Materials  of  Music” 
series  continues  at  1:30  p.m.  Lec- 
tures are  held  at  the  Arboretum  Cen- 
tre. 

The  rural  studies  program  presents 
its  first  visiting  scholar  lecture  with 
William  Rees  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  discussing  “Sus- 
tainability, Energy  and  the  Collapse 


of  Complex  Societies”  Nov.  7 at  7:30 
p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  A recep- 
tion follows. 


NOTICES 


Applicaflons  for  the  annual  Gordon 
Nixon  Leadership  Awards  are  now 
being  accepted.  The  awards  make 
annual  grant  funding  of  $10,000 
available  to  campus-based  student 
organizations  for  support  of  signifi- 
cant new  initiatives  that  promote 
student  involvement,  service  and 
leadership.  Applications  are  due 
Nov.  1 and  are  available  on  the  Web 
at  www.studentaffairs.uoguelph.ca. 

The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a pro- 
gram on  managing  headaches, 
beginning  Nov.  5 at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC 
390.  For  more  information,  visit  the 
Web  site  www.  uoguelph.ca/-kso- 
mers  or  leave  a message  at  Ext.  2662. 

McMaster  University  will  host  the 
fourth  annual  International 
Women’s  Health  Symposium  Nov.  8 
at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  in 
Burlington.  The  theme  is  “Interna- 
tional Women's  Health:  Making  a 
Difference.”  For  full  details,  visit  the 
Web  site  www.fhs.mcmaster.ca/iwh. 

A selection  of  watercolours  by 
retired  botany  professor  Hugh  Dale 
is  on  display  at  the  Evergreen  Sen- 
iors’ Centre  until  Oct.  30. 

The  Canada  Council  for  the  Arts  is 
calling  for  nominations  for  the  2003 
Molson  Prizes,  Killam  Prizes  and 
John  G.  Diefenbaker  Award.  Dead- 
lines are  Nov.  1 and  Dec.  1.  Details 
are  available  on  the  Web  at  www. 
canadacouncil.ca/prizes,  by  calling 
613-566-4414,  Ext.  5041,  or  by  send- 
ing e-mail  to  Carol.Bream@canada- 
council.ca. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  presents  CPES  dean 
Peter  Tremaine  discussing  “From 
Industrial  Steam  Generators  to  Deep 
Ocean  Hydrothermal  Vents:  The 
Properties  of  Ions  and  Molecules  in 
Hydrothermal  Systems”  Oct.  23  at  1 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 

The  Department  of  Economics  visit- 
ing speaker  series  continues  Oct.  25 
with  Zisimos  Koustas  of  Brock  Uni- 
versity considering  “Persistent 
Deviations  From  Market  Funda- 
mentals or  Rational  Bubbles  in  Stock 
Market  Prices?”  On  Nov.  1, 
“Ceaseless  Toil?  Health  and  Labour 
Supply  of  the  Elderly  in  Rural 


China”  is  the  focus  of  Dwayne 
Benjamin  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  seminars  begin  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  237. 

Next  up  in  the  Axelrod  Institute  of 
Ichthyology  seminar  series  Oct.  29  is 
Prof.  David  Castle,  Philosophy,  con- 
sidering “Ethics  and  Aquaculture.” 
On  Nov.  5,  zoology  graduate  student 
Josh  Clark  discusses  “Suckers: 
There’s  One  Goes  Extinct  Every 
Minute."  The  seminars  begin  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  168. 

“Peace:  A Buddhist’s  Perspective”  is 
the  focus  of  Kate  Greco,  a represen- 
tative from  SGI  Canada,  Oct.  29  at  7 
p.m.  in  UC  441.  The  seminar  is 
sponsored  by  the  U of  G SGI  Club. 

The  biochemistry  seminar  series 
continues  Oct.  31  with  Jeremy  Mog- 
ridge  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
explaining  “Assembly  of  Anthrax 
Toxin  on  the  Mammalian  Cell  Sur- 
face” in  MacNaughton  222.  On  Nov. 
1,  Murray  Junop  of  McMaster  Uni- 
versity speaks  in  Axelrod  337.  On 
Nov.  7,  Prof.  Andrew  Bendall, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics, 
discusses  “Investigating  Dlx  Gene 
Function  During  Vertebrate  Devel- 
opment” in  MacNaughton  222.  The 
seminars  begin  at  noon. 

The  Department  of  Microbiology 
graduate  student  seminar  series 
presents  Andrew  Sweet  exploring 
“The  Isolation  and  Characterization 
of  the  26-kDa  Autolysin  From  Pseu- 
domonas aeruginosa”  Nov.  1 at  12:30 
p.m.  in  Food  Science  128. 

The  Cognitive  Science  Interest 
Group,  a multidisciplinary  group  of 
researchers  in  psychology,  comput- 
ing and  information  science,  phi- 
losophy and  engineering,  is  sponsor- 
ing a series  of  talks  this  semester. 
Next  up  is  Prof.  Simon  Yang,  Engi- 
neering, Nov.  8 at  2 p.m.  in  MacKin- 
non 317. 

“Understanding  Marek’s  Disease 
Immunity:  A Continuing  Chal- 
lenge” is  the  topic  of  Karel  Schat  of 
Cornell  University  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathobiology  seminar  series 
Nov.  8 at  2 p.m.  in  Pathobiology 
2106. 


keynote  speaker  Prof.  Kerry  Daly  of 
the  Department  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition.  To  register 
or  for  more  information,  call  Ext. 
3244.  Details  are  also  available  on  the 
Web  at  www.counselling.uoguelph. 
ca/counselling. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  hands- 
on  training  in  learning  technologies 
for  teaching  continues  Nov.  1 with 
“WebCT:  Hands-on  for  First-Time 
Users,”  Nov.  4 with  “WebCT 
Advanced  Series:  Session  I — The 
Gradebook,”  Nov.  7 with  “Teaching 
With  PowerPoint:  Strategies”  and 
Nov.  1 1 with  “Multimedia  for 
Teaching.”  Detailed  workshop 
descriptions  and  prerequisites  can  be 
found  on  the  Web  at  www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca.  Online  registration  is 
required. 


THEATRE 


SYMPOSIUM 


Counselling  Services  is  hosting  a 
one-day  symposium  titled 
“JourneyMen:  Students  Exploring 
Emerging  Paths  of  Masculinity” 
Nov.  1 from  9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  at 
the  Arboretum.  Everyone  is 
welcome  to  this  free  event  featuring 


Students  in  the  drama  program  pres- 
ent The  Lysistrata  Project  based  on 
the  play  by  Aristophanes  for  six  per- 
formances Nov.  4 to  9 at  the  George 
Luscombe  Theatre.  Directed  by  Prof. 
Kim  Renders,  the  plays  runs  Monday 
to  Friday  at  8 p.m.  and  Saturday  at  7 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $7  and  $9  and  are 
available  at  the  UC  box  office,  Ext. 
4368,  and  at  the  door. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Guelph  Concert  Band,  directed 
by  Colin  Clarke,  presents  “Celebra- 
tions” Nov.  2 at  8 p.m.  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  The  program  includes 
works  by  Shostakovich,  Alfred  Reed 
and  Hoagy  Carmichael.  For  ticket 
information,  call  763-3000. 

The  Wellington  County  branch  of 
the  Ontario  Genealogical  Society 
and  the  Guelph  Historical  Society 
will  hold  a joint  meeting  Nov.  5 at 
7:30  p.m.  at  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  161  Norfolk  St.  Guest 
speaker  is  Karen  Wagner,  archivist 
with  the  Wellington  County 
Museum  and  Archives. 

Conductor  Colin  Clarke  leads  a 
recital  featuring  musicians  from  the 
Toronto  and  KW  symphonies,  the 
Guelph  Chamber  Orchestra, 
Orchestra  London,  the  National  Bal- 
let Orchestra,  the  University  of 
Toronto,  the  Royal  Conservatory 
and  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  Oct.  27  at  8 p.m.  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  The  program  includes 
works  by  Rossini,  Tchaikovsky  and 
Mozart.  For  ticket  information,  call 
763-3000. 


Guelph  Little  Theatre  proudly  presents 

pfterlocfc  ftolmeg  anti  tfje  ii^afeetfpeare  Solution  ^ 

by  Peter  Donat  and  Barney  Gould 

Thursdays,  Fridays  & Saturdays  Special  Matinee  Performance 

Oct.  1 7 -Nov.  2,  2002,  at  8:00  p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  27,  2002,  at  2:00  p.m.  TICKETS 
Tickets  $14.00  Tickets  $10.00  onA 

176  Morris  Street.  Guelph 821-0270 
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UGFA  Honours  Eight  for 
Contributions  to  Teaching 


Award  winners  recognized  at  Oct.  24  ceremony 


Post-Doc  Wins 
Women’s  Health 
Scholars  Award 


Research  explores  role  of  immune  system  in  pregnancy 


Work  by  OVC  post-doctoral 
researcher  Marianne  van 
den  Heuvel  may  offer  new  insights 
into  the  probability  of  success  in 
achieving  pregnancy  through  in 
vitro  fertilization.  The  biomedical 
scientist  is  exploring  the  role  of  the 
immune  system  in  establishing  a 
healthy  pregnancy. 

“In  order  for  a pregnancy  to  be 
successful,  the  immune  system  must 
recognize  the  pregnancy  so  that  it 
can  contribute,”  she  says. 

Van  den  Heuvel’s  work  on  the  re- 
lationship between  the  immune  and 
reproductive  systems  was  recently 
rewarded  when  she  became  the  first 
recipient  of  an  Ontario  Women’s 
Health  Scholars  Post-Doctoral  Fel- 
low Award.  The  $41,000  award,  sup- 
ported by  the  Ontario  Women’s 
Health  Council  and  funded  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  and 
Long-Term  Care,  was  one  of  five 
Women’s  Health  Scholars  Awards 
presented  for  the  first  time  in  Sep- 


tember. Open  to  master’s  and  doc- 
toral candidates  and  post-doctoral 
researchers,  the  awards  are  designed 
to  ensure  that  Ontario  attracts  and 
retains  pre-eminent  scholars  spe- 
cializing in  women’s  health. 

Van  den  Heuvel  says  she  was  so 
sure  she  wouldn’t  receive  the  award 
that  the  thin  envelope  containing 
the  news  of  her  success  sat  unopened 
on  her  table  for  two  days. 

“I  didn't  think  I had  a hope,  but  I 
thought  I might  as  well  apply,"  she 
says.  “Once  I opened  the  letter,  I 
didn’t  believe  it.  I must  have  read  it 
five  times.” 

The  award  will  help  pay  for  re- 
search materials  and  conference  and 
travel  costs,  as  well  as  van  den  Heu- 
vel’s  salary. 

The  biomedical  scientist  has  been 
working  with  Prof.  Anne  Croy  for 
more  than  a year,  but  she  says  her  in- 
terest in  the  reproductive  system  be- 
gan years  ago  when  she  returned 
Continued  on  page  10 


The  editor  of  one  of  the  world’s 
top  plant  science  journals,  a 
renowned  cancer  researcher  and  an 
engineering  professor  who  has 
dedicated  his  career  to  improving 
water  quality  are  among  the 
recipients  of  the  U of  G Faculty 
Association’s  2002  Distinguished 
Professorial  Teaching  Awards. 
Honoured  at  a ceremony  Oct.  24 
were  Profs.  Ian  Barker,  Patho- 
biology;  Ken  Dorter,  Philosophy; 
Doug  Joy,  Engineering;  Rich 
Moccia,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science;  Larry  Peterson,  Botany; 
and  Frances  Sharom,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry. 

Two  other  faculty  members  — 
Profs.  Tony  Hayes,  Pathobiology, 
and  John  Holt,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics  — received  UGFA’s  Spe- 
cial Merit  Awards  for  innovation  in 
teaching. 

UGFA  president  Tim  Sauer, 
head  of  collections  services  in  the 
McLaughlin  Library,  said  he  was 
honoured  to  preside  at  the  awards 
ceremony,  “which  recognizes  the 
very  best  of  our  University  teaching 
faculty.” 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
congratulated  the  recipients  and 
noted  that  “the  reason  Guelph  has 
earned  such  a consistent  national 
reputation  for  high-quality  educa- 
tion is  because  of  the  excellence  of 
our  faculty.  The  distinguished 
award  winners  honoured  at  this 


ceremony  symbolize  that  excel- 
lence.” 

Barker,  a wildlife  and  zoo  animal 
pathology  expert  who  has  advanced 
research  in  Lyme  disease  and  gastro- 
intestinal pathology,  received  the 
Distinguished  Professorial  Teaching 
Award  for  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College.  A faculty  member  at 
Guelph  since  1975,  Barker  is  also 
co-ordinator  of  the  Ontario  Region 
Co-operative  Wildlife  Health  Cen- 
tre, which  is  responsible  for  moni- 
toring West  Nile  virus  in  the 
province. 

“Prof.  Ian  Barker  comes  well 
equipped  to  mentor  others  because 
he  is  himself  a top-notch  scientist, 
respected  by  his  peers,  both  nation- 
ally and  internationally,”  wrote  one 
supporter  for  his  nomination.  “I 
found  the  breadth  of  his  knowledge, 
work  ethic  and  endless  dedication  to 
scientific  pursuits  truly  inspira- 
tional. His  enthusiasm  for  scientific 
investigation  was  infectious,  and  his 
students  were  hard-pressed  not  to 
get  excited  by  their  research  proj- 
ects.” 

Dorter,  a faculty  member  at 
Guelph  since  1966,  received  the 
award  for  the  College  of  Arts.  He 
specializes  in  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
phy, particularly  the  works  of  Plato, 
and  is  the  author  of  two  books: 
Plato’s  Phaedo:  An  Interpretation 
and  Form  and  Good  in  Plato's  Eleatic 
Dialogues:  the  Parmenides,  Theaete- 


tus,  Sophist  and  Statesman. 

“Without  any  reservation,  I com- 
mend Prof.  Dorter  on  a truly  remark- 
able course,”  wrote  a former  student. 
“The  approach  we  took  in  tackling 
very  difficult  material  was  compre- 
hensive, challenging  and  respectful  of 
all  sorts  of  opinions.” 

Joy,  a faculty  member  in  the 
School  of  Engineering  since  1988, 
was  one  of  two  College  of  Physical 
and  Engineering  Science  professors 
recognized  by  UGFA.  His  work  has 
included  playing  a key  role  in  launch- 
ing the  Ontario  Rural  Waste-Water 
Centre,  as  well  as  studying  surface- 
water  quality  problems  and  how  to 
minimize  them. 

“Always  an  articulate  and  charis- 
matic speaker,  Prof.  Joy  continued 
his  innovative  teaching  style  in  “Fluid 
Mechanics,”  an  infamously  difficult 
course  that  was  once  again  made  ac- 
cessible by  the  examples  he  used,” 
said  one  supporter. 

The  award  for  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  went  to  Moccia,  who 
joined  the  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science  in  1987.  An  aq- 
uaculture expert  and  certified  fish 
health  official,  he  was  cited  as  being 
“an  interactive  classroom  teacher,  a 
remarkable  mentor,  a tireless  exten- 
sion educator  and  the  driving  force 
behind  the  master’s  of  science  in  aq- 
uaculture program.” 

Continued  on  page  10 


Winners  of  this  year’s  UGFA  awards  are,  from  left,  Profs.  Larry  Peterson,  Tony  Hayes,  Frances  Sharom,  Rich 
Moccia,  John  Holt,  Ken  Dorter,  Doug  Joy  and  Ian  Barker.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 
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Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


isit  our  classrooms  and  sec  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 
♦ Reading  and  Writing  before  Grade  One 
*Low  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 
♦ Strong  Academics  - Math , Geometry, 
Geography,  Botany , Culture  and  more 
♦ French , Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 
+ For  children  2. 5 years  to  Grade  Six 

Come  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Avc.  Guelph 

www3.sympatico.ca/guelphmoiitessorischool/ 

519-836-3810 


james  gordon 

with  Sand)’ Horne 
Guelph’s  famous 
folksinger  & songwriter 
Saturday,  November  16 
8pm  $18/rc<«Ea 


Rocking  & Rollicking  Irish  Music 

Irish  Rovers 

Friday,  December  6 at  8 pm 

$28  / HAL ticSEI 


River  Run  Centre s 

Box  Office  519.763.3000  / Order  Online  www.riverrun.guelph.on.ca 


Fruit  from  our  kitchen . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Turkey  Breast  Parmesan 
• Garlic  <S  Parmesan  Mashed  Potatoes 
• Glazed  Carrots  & Cashews 
• Storemade  Chicken  Noodle  Soup 

“Fast  food  goes  gourmet 99 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 

570  Kortright  Plaza  « j j 
Mon.-Wed.  9-7  ll]  3T* 

r Frt  K 763-2284 

Sun.  Closed 
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A RD  Q F GO  V E R N Q R S 

Appointment  of  New  Governors  Confirmed 


Board  of  Governors  chair  Michael  Walsh  began 
the  first  meeting  of  the  academic  year  by 
confirming  the  appointment  of  several  governors.  They 
are  Ted  Bilyea,  president  of  Maple  Leaf  Foods 
International,  a board  appointee;  Prof.  Susan  Brown, 
Literatures  and  Performance  Studies  in  English,  elected 
by  Senate;  and  two  students  elected  by  their  peers  — 
undergraduate  Zdravko  Gunjevic  and  biomedical 
sciences  graduate  student  Josh  Silvertown. 

In  his  report  to  the  board,  president  Mordechai 


Rozanski  drew  governors’  attention  to  two  recent 
university-related  rankings  that  have  placed  U of  G 
among  the  top  universities  in  Canada  in  terms  of  stu- 
dent opinion  and  accountability.  In  addition,  informa- 
tion was  received  from  a report  on  Canada’s  top  50 
research  universities  by  Research  Infosource  Inc., 
which  ranked  Guelph  number  one  among  comprehen- 
sive universities  for  research  funding  ($106  million). 
The  report  was  to  be  published  in  the  National  Post 
Nov.  5. 


The  president  also  outlined  for 
governors  the  provincial  enrolment 
and  funding  context  that  will  shape 
the  University’s  planning  and  advo- 
cacy work  in  2002/03.  He  noted  that 
the  current  provincial  “double  co- 
hort” enrolment  projection  for 
2003  is  running  about  6,000  to 
7,000  above  initial  estimates.  Al- 
though universities  are  developing 
ideas  to  respond  to  these  increased 
projections,  U of  G and  indeed  all 
Ontario  universities  will  require  in- 
creased base  funding  focused  on  the 
quality  of  students’  learning  experi- 
ences if  they  are  to  accommodate 
more  students  over  the  next  few 
years,  he  said. 

“The  University  of  Guelph, 
along  with  its  sister  institutions  and 
the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities, 
is  continuing  to  advance  discus- 
sions on  funding  for  both  growth 
and  quality  with  the  government.” 


REPORTS  PRESENTED 

The  board  heard  reports  from 
several  senior  administrative  offi- 
cers. 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  associ- 
ate vice-president  (academic),  up- 
dated governors  on  enrolment.  She 
said  U of  G is  on  track  with  its  en- 
rolment plan  and  that  the  quality  of 
applicants  to  the  University  re- 
mains strong,  as  does  the  quality  of 
its  current  students. 

Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee,  pro- 


vost and  vice-president  (academic), 
told  governors  that  to  accommo- 
date future  growth,  the  University 
has  hired  39  new  professors  this 
year,  40  per  cent  of  whom  are 
women.  These  new  hires  are  on  top 
of  28  hired  to  replace  retirees. 
Forty-seven  new  staff  members 
have  also  joined  the  campus. 

Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice- 
president  (research),  said  Guelph 
will  soon  be  applying  for  a new 
round  of  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation  awards,  with  decisions 
expected  next  May.  He  also  updated 
governors  on  the  University’s  re- 
newed partnership  with  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

Prof.  Rob  McLaughlin,  vice- 
president  (alumni  affairs  and  devel- 
opment), reported  that  the  Univer- 
sity’s capital  campaign  recently 
reached  80  per  cent  of  its  goal. 


MASTER  PLAN  APPROVED 

Board  members  gave  their 
unanimous  approval  to  the  Univer- 
sity1 s new  campus  master  plan. 
Governor  Mary-Elizabeth  Flynn, 
chair  of  the  Carilpus  Master  Plan 
Steering  Committee,  introduced 
the  plan,  the  result  of  more  than  a 
year’s  work  by  the  committee  — 
made  up  of  students,  faculty  and 
staff — and  extensive  consultations 
with  the  campus  community.  (De- 
tails of  the  plan,  which  replaces  the 
University’s  long-range  develop- 


ment plan  of  1964,  will  be  reported 
in  the  Nov.  20  issue  of  @Gudph.) 

Related  to  diis,  governors  also 
approved  a motion  to  amend  the 
board’s  Physical  Resources  and 
Property  Committee’s  terms  of  ref- 
erence to  add  the  “responsibility  to 
annually  review  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  campus  master  plan.” 
Committee  chair  Doug  Derry  said 
the  committee  felt  strongly  that 
“the  plan  must  be  kept  alive”  and 
that  steps  must  be  taken  in  future  to 
ensure  the  plan  becomes  a reality. 


CONSTRUCTION  UPDATE 

Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration),  gave 
governors  an  update  on  U of  G con- 
struction projects.  She  reported 
that  the  science  complex,  classroom 
complex  and  University  of 
Guelph-Humber  building  are  all  on 
time  and  on  budget.  Phase  1 of  the 
science  complex  project  has  gone  to 
tender,  and  the  classroom  complex 
is  about  40-per-cent  complete. 

Rozanski  noted  that  U of  G is 
also  developing  plans  to  meet  the 
additional  space  needs  of  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities.  Although 
the  classroom  complex  will  accom- 
modate students  from  all  disci- 
plines, the  creation  of  more  space 
for  social  sciences  and  humanities  is 
essential  to  meet  needs  and  will  help 
attract  and  retain  talented  faculty, 
staff  and  students,  he  said. 


AVP  (Development)  Appointed 


Former  U of  G development  director  returns  to  take  up  new  position 


Pamela  Healey,  director  of  de- 
velopment and  alumni  rela- 
tions at  Wilfrid  Laurier  University, 
has  been  appointed  U of  G’s  first 
assistant  vice-president  (develop- 
ment), effective  Nov.  11. 

A BA  graduate  of  Guelph  and 
MBA  graduate  of  Laurier,  Healey 
worked  at  U of  G for  10  years  in  the 
1980s  and  early  1990s,  holding  vari- 
ous positions,  including  director  of 
development  and  manager  of  ad- 
vancement research. 

“We  are  excited  to  have  a person 
of  such  high  calibre  joining  our 


team,”  says  Rob  McLaughlin,  vice- 
president  (alumni  affairs  and  devel- 
opment). “Pam  brings  with  her  years 
of  experience  and  a bold  strategic  vi- 
sion for  our  future  fundraising  ef- 
forts and  the  refinement  of  our 
current  capital  campaign.  We’re  de- 
lighted to  welcome  her  back  home." 

Healey  will  be  second-in- 
command  in  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development,  with  division-wide 
responsibilities  that  include  provid- 
ing leadership  and  strategic  planning 
to  meet  future  fundraising  chal- 
lenges, motivating  and  educating 


key  constituents  of  the  University 
community  and  fostering  relation- 
ships. 

“I  am  really  pleased  to  be  coming 
back  to  Guelph,”  says  Healey.  “One 
of  the  things  that  makes  me  so 
excited  about  coming  back  is  how 
well  Guelph  is  doing  — all  of  the 
positive  things  I’ve  been  hearing 
about  the  University  since  I left.  It’s  a 
wonderful  success  story,  and  I am 
looking  forward  very  much  to  re- 
turning to  the  campus  community 
and  to  working  with  others  to  ensure 
the  University’s  future  success.” 
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MEMORIAL  LECTURE 
HONOURS  ZOOLOGIST 

Prof.  Roger  Prichard,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Professor  of 
Biotechnology  at  McGill 
University's  Institute  of 
Parasitology,  will  deliver  the 
first  Roy  C.  Anderson 
Memorial  Lecture  in  Parasi- 
tology Nov.  29  at  1 p.m.  in 
Room  1714  of  the  OVC 
Learning  Centre.  His  topic 
is  “Nematode  Infections: 
Disease,  Drugs  and  DNA.” 
Prichard  will  also  be  available  to 
meet  with  students,  faculty  and 
interested  members  of  the  public 
Nov.  28  and  29.  The  free  lecture  is 
named  for  University  professor 
emeritus  Roy  Anderson,  a former 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Zoology 
who  died  in  2001.  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  College  of  Biological  Science 
and  Anderson’s  family,  friends  and 
former  students. 


REPORT  PUBLISHED 

A new  edition  of  U of  G’s 
President’s  Report  is  now  available 
in  Communications  and  Public 
Affairs  on  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre.  Titled  “Our  Students,”  this 
report  to  U of  G stakeholders  fo- 
cuses on  achievements  that  define 
the  student  experience  at  Guelph. 


SECONDMENT  ANNOUNCED 

Starr  Ellis,  associate  registrar 
(admissions),  has  joined  the  Office 
of  the  Associate  Vice-President 
(Academic)  on  a two-year  second- 
ment to  support  the  provost  and 
AVPA  on  matters  related  to  double 
cohort  planning  and  implementa- 
tion. She  is  located  in  Room  404A 
of  the  University  Centre,  Ext.  3 195. 


FALL  PREVIEW  DRAWS  CROWD 

Fall  Preview  Day,  U of  G’s  largest 
on-campus  recruitment  event, 
drew  more  than  3,500  high  school 
students  and  family  members  to 
campus  Nov.  3.  They  were  wel- 
comed by  provost  Alastair 
Summerlee  and  300  student 
ambassadors.  More  than  100  staff, 
faculty  and  students  led  informa- 
tion sessions  and  staffed  displays. 


VISIONARY  SEMINAR 
TO  FEATURE  TD  CEO 

The  Office  of  Open  Learning,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Office  for 
Partnerships  for  Advanced  Skills 
and  the  Guelph  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, presents  the  video  confer- 
ence “Visionary  Seminar  2002” 
Nov.  25  from  11:30  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
at  the  River  Run  Centre.  Charles 
Baillie,  chair  and  CEO  of  TD  Bank 
Financial  Group,  will  discuss 
“From  Vision  to  Reality  — Our 
Country,  Your  Future.”  Sponsored 
by  Bell  Canada,  the  event  is  free, 
but  registration  is  required  by  call- 
ing 767-5000  by  Nov.  22. 

FOCUS  ON  SCIENCE 
AND  ENGINEERING 

U of  G hosts  its  annual  Science  and 
Engineering  Night  for  high  school 
students,  parents  and  teachers  Nov. 
11  from  6 to  9 p.m.  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  The  event  features 
information  sessions,  interactive 
displays  and  laboratory  tours. 


Economics  Professor  Is 
Game  to  Study  Contests 


Contest  theory  is  applied  to  everything  from  boxing  contracts  to  immigration  policy 


Prof.  James  Amegashie  says  contest  theory  is  integral  to  economics 
because  “the  marketplace  itself  is  a contest.”  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


ergy  and  resources,  and  that  there’s  a 
clear  relationship  between  effort  and 
the  probability  of  success. 

“Shortlisting  helps  identify 
higher-ability  people,”  he  says,  add- 
ing that  you  can  consider  graduate 
education  in  the  same  light.  Obtain- 
ing more  than  one  university  degree 
is  a form  of  “life  shortlisting"  that 
theoretically  says  something  to  pro- 
spective employers  about  the  ability 
and  motivation  of  the  student. 

He  also  applies  contest  theory  to 
the  political  economy  of  immigra- 
tion quotas.  In  a recent  paper,  he  ex- 
amined the  competing  efforts  of 
companies  and  unions  in  attempts 
to  set  the  number  of  immigrants  al- 
lowed into  a country.  The  results  of 
that  political  lobbying  contest  affect 
the  bargaining  power  of  both  sides 
when  it  comes  time  to  set  wages. 

“Companies  want  cheap  labour, 
whereas  organized  labour  wants  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  labour,”  says 
Amegashie,  who  has  studied  the  ef- 
fect of  trade  liberalization  on  wages 
and  labour  union  behaviour. 

In  another  aspect  of  labour  rela- 
tions, he  uses  similar  tools  to  study 
how  an  employee’s  reputation  af- 
fects job  performance. 

“If  a worker  cares  about  how  he  is 
perceived  at  work,  this  will  affect  his 
effort.  He  will  exert  more  effort  to- 
day to  gain  a more  favourable  per- 
ception or  reputation,  but  might 
reduce  effort  later,  given  that  he  now 
has  a good  reputation.” 

Applying  the  same  theories  in  an 
entirely  different  context,  Ame- 
gashie has  also  studied  the  popular- 
ity of  certain  nightclubs  and 
restaurants  and  why  popular  spots 


with  perennial  lineups  don’t  simply 
raise  their  prices  or  increase  supply. 

Many  of  these  kinds  of  questions 
find  their  way  into  the  courses  he 
teaches  at  U of  G,  including  “Ad- 
vanced Microeconomics”  and  “Pub- 
lic Economics.” 

Amegashie  began  his  university 
studies  in  science  in  Ghana,  but  dis- 
covered he  disliked  chemistry.  Eco- 
nomics seemed  to  offer  a way  to 
apply  mathematics  to  real-world 
problems,  from  understanding  the 
way  things  worked  to  offering  ideas 
to  policy-  and  decision-makers. 

“It  fascinated  me,”  he  says  of  mi- 
croeconomics. He  also  saw  connec- 
tions to  that  age-old  corruption 
problem.  “I  could  see  rent-seeking 
all  over  the  place.” 

Eventually  he’d  like  to  tackle  the 
issue,  perhaps  by  providing  advice  to 
policy-makers  about  reducing 
wasteful  rent-seeking  practices.  (He 
contrasts  harmful  influence- 

peddling, such  as  seeking  to  create  a 
monopoly  that  reduces  societal 
wealth  or  income,  with  useful  rent- 
seeking  policies  such  as  public  subsi- 
dies that  encourage  innovators  to 
bring  new  products  to  market.) 

Travelling  abroad  after  his  un- 
dergraduate studies,  Amegashie 
earned  a graduate  diploma  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics  in 
1994,  a master’s  degree  at  Queen’s 
University  a year  later  and  a PhD  at 
Simon  Fraser  University  in  2001.  He 
says  he  was  drawn  to  U of  G by  the 
prospect  of  working  with  other  fac- 
ulty interested  in  his  area  of  micro- 
economics. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


ON  ONE  LEVEL,  Prof.  James 
Amegashie  could  understand 
what  it  was  that  led  to  widespread 
corruption  among  government 
officials  in  his  native  Ghana.  Having 
studied  economics  at  the  University 
of  Ghana,  he  knew  what  happens 
when  people  try  to  do  the  best  by 
themselves. 

Pursuing  self-interest  in  a free 
market  based  on  countless  inde- 
pendent decisions  should  benefit 
everyone  individually  and  collec- 
tively. At  least,  that  was  the  theory  of 
microeconomics.  But  give  certain 
people  an  advantage  and  you  end  up 
with  the  kind  of  behaviour 
Amegashie  couldn’t  understand  or 
condone,  including  influence- 
peddling or  “rent-seeking”  among 
government  officials.  Obtaining  an 
import  licence,  for  instance,  became 
less  a matter  of  following  clearly 
stated  rules  than  an  exercise  in  ma- 
nipulating a contest  to  extract  fa- 
vours from  the  contestants. 

The  economics  of  contests  is  the 
field  Amegashie  studies  as  a recently 
arrived  faculty  member  in  the  De- 
partment of  Economics.  He  has  ap- 
plied his  interest  in  game  and  contest 
theory  to  studying  everything  from 
boxing  contracts  and  collective  bar- 
gaining to  immigration  policy  and 
the  treatment  of  superstars. 

“Contest  theory  is  so  integral  to 
economics,”  he  says.  “The  market- 
place itself  is  a contest.” 

In  nearly  any  kind  of  contest, 
treating  winners  and  losers  differ- 
ently affects  the  current  efforts  or  in- 
centives of  contestants,  says 
Amegashie.  Holding  out  dispropor- 
tionate amounts  of  prize  money  to 
superstars  might  seem  unfair,  but  a 
winner-take-all  approach  creates  an 
incentive  for  hard  work  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  field. 

“For  the  winner,  all  that  matters 
is  winning,”  he  says,  adding  that  how 
you  lose,  say,  a boxing  match  might 
make  all  the  difference  to  your 
chances  for  a subsequent  match. 

He’s  also  interested  in  strategies 
for  contestants  in  sequential  elimi- 
nation contests,  including  anything 
from  winnowing  down  a list  of  firms 
competing  for  a contract  to  sifting 
through  job  applicants  at  a univer- 
sity. 

A company  or  agency  consider- 
ing competing  bids  uses  shortlisting 
to  narrow  the  list  of  applicants  to  a 
manageable  size,  allowing  the  com- 
pany to  spend  its  time  more  produc- 
tively with  the  most  promising 
candidates.  In  addition,  forcing  can- 
didates to  leap  ever-higher  bars  in  a 
series  of  competitions  ensures  that 
only  those  with  the  highest  ability 
and  motivation  stay  the  course. 

But  the  applicants  also  need  to 
think  about  their  own  odds  and 
strategy.  Is  it  rational  for  contestants 
in  a sequential  elimination  contest  to 
expend  all  their  efforts  in  earlier 
stages,  get  burnt  out  and  have  noth- 
ing to  offer  in  subsequent  stages? 
Yes,  says  Amegashie,  provided  that 
contestants  are  fairly  equally 
matched  and  have  only  so  much  en- 
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HENIGHAN  NOMINATED  FOR 
GOVERNOR  GENERAL’S  AWARD 

Prof.  Stephen  Henighan,  Languages 
and  Literatures,  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  a 2002  Governor  Gener- 
al’s Literary  Award  in  the  non- 
fiction category  for  his  book  When 
Words  Deny  the  World:  The  Reshap- 
ing of  Canadian  Writing.  The  book 
is  a collection  of  essays  that  examine 
the  impact  of  free  trade  and  globali- 
zation on  Canadian  literature  in  the 
1990s.  Henighan  is  currendy  on  a 
five-day  tour  of  the  Maridmes  to 
promote  his  book,  speaking  at  Dal- 
housie  University,  Mount  Allison 
University  and  book  stores  in  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  P.E.I. 
The  winner  of  the  award  will  be 
announced  Nov.  12.  See  the  Nov.  20 
issue  of  @Guelph  for  an  excerpt 
from  Henighan’s  book. 


ENGLISH  PROFS  SERVE 
ON  WRITING  JURIES 

Prof.  Donna  Pennee,  Literatures 
and  Performance  Studies  in  English 
(SLAPSIE),  will  chair  the  jury  for 
the  2002  Gabrielle  Roy  Prize  (Eng- 
lish) for  criticism  on  Canadian  lit- 
erature. Sponsored  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Canadian  and  Quebec 
Literatures,  the  prize  will  be 
awarded  next  May  at  die  Leameds 
in  Halifax.  SLAPSIE  professor  Tom 
King  was  one  of  three  members  of  a 
jury  panel  that  selected  the  winner 
of  the  2002  Giller  Prize,  which  goes 
to  the  author  of  the  best  Canadian 
novel  or  short-story  collecdon  pub- 
lished in  English. 

Lest  We 
Forget 

UOF  G will  hold  its  annual 
Remembrance  Day  Service 
Nov.  1 1 from  10:45  to  1 1:20  a.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall. 

Former  U of  G president  Bill 
Winegard,  a retired  MP  and  cabi- 
net minister  and  an  Officer  of  die 
Order  of  Canada,  will  speak  at  the 
service,  which  will  also  include  mu- 
sic by  the  U of  G Chamber  Singers, 
a wreath  ceremony,  a visual  presen- 
tation titled  The  Norman  Summer, 
prayers  and  readings.  President’s 
Scholar  Andrew  Baker,  a member 
of  the  Chamber  Singers,  will  also 
perform  on  trumpet. 

A special  symbol  of  the  Univer- 
sity's history  — a silver  rose  bowl 
filled  with  red  roses  — will  sit  at  the 
front  of  the  hall  during  the  service. 

It  was  donated  by  Guelph  graduate 
Kathleen  Dowler  Riter  in  honour  of 
a friend  and  faculty  member,  RAF 
Captain  John  Playford  Hales,  who 
was  killed  in  France  in  1918. 

War  Memorial  Hall  commemo- 
rates students  who  served  in  the 
First  and  Second  World  wars.  It  was 
dedicated  June  10,  1924. 

Although  classes  will  not  be 
cancelled  for  the  service,  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski  requests  that 
faculty  grant  consideration  to  stu- 
dents who  miss  some  class  time  to 
attend  the  service.  Supervisors  are 
encouraged  to  allow  employees  suf- 
ficient time  to  participate  as  well. 
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Editor’s  note:  This  is  part  of  an 
ongoing  series  designed  to  intro- 
duce new  faculty  to  the  University 
community. 


EMMANUELLE  ARNAUD 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Land  Resource  Science 
Background:  BA  (geography  and 
history),  McMaster  University; 
M.Sc.  (geography),  University  of 
British  Columbia;  PhD  (geology), 
McMaster  University 
Teaching  objectives:  I plan  to  use  a 
variety  of  teaching  styles  to  reach 
and  motivate  students  with  different 
learning  styles.  I will  incorporate 
hands-on  field-based  learning  and 
include  assignments  that  help  stu- 
dents develop  their  critical  thinking, 
writing  and  communication  skills. 
Research  objectives:  To  character- 
ize ancient  and  recent  glacial  depos- 
its to  reconstruct  the  nature  of  past 
glacial  environments.  This  research 
will  help  us  better  understand  cli- 
mate change  as  well  as  the  deposits 
that  underlie  much  of  the  Canadian 
landscape. 


DAWN  CORNELIO 

Assistant  professor,  French  Studies, 
School  of  Languages  and  Literatures 
Background:  BS,  MA  and  PhD, 
University  of  Connecticut 
Teaching  objectives:  In  teaching 
language,  literature  and  translation, 

I will  provide  a “laboratory”  type  of 
environment  where  students  will 
/earn  by  doing  rather  than  memoriz- 
ing. 1 will  encourage  their  participa- 
tion both  as  individuals  and  mem- 
bers of  a group  and  will  consider 
them  to  be  both  learners  and  think- 
ers. 

Research  objectives:  Through 

research  on  current  trends  in  trans- 
lation studies  and  through  the  prac- 
tice of  literary  translation,  I will  con- 
tinue to  seek  a balance  between 
“readability”  in  the  target  language 
and  respect  for  the  otherness  of  the 
source  language  and  culture. 
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ROBERT  CORRY 

Assistant  professor.  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, School  of  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development 
Background:  ADA  and  BLA 

(Guelph);  MLA  (University  of  Min- 
nesota); PhD  (University  of  Michi- 
gan). 

Teaching  objectives:  My  studio 
design  projects  encourage  students 


designs.  I seek  to  understand  the 
ecological  outcomes  of  landscapes  in 
three  ways:  by  postulating  the  role  of 
small  patches  of  habitat  in  everyday 
landscapes;  by  using  landscape  sce- 
narios to  propose  alternative  future 
landscapes  and  pose  questions  for 
science;  and  by  applying  measure- 
ments of  landscape  patterns  to  esti- 
mate the  ecological  consequences  of 
alternative  plans  or  designs. 


ship  between  economic  theory  and 
stylised  facts  about  our  economic 
environment.  I plan  to  do  this  by 
introducing  students  to  recent 
empirical  studies  carried  out  to 
assess  the  validity  of  theories  and  by 
having  them  test  theories  through 
use  of  prepared  data  sets. 

Research  objectives:  My  research 
broadly  concerns  the  relationships 
between  the  labour  market  decisions 


to  be  reasoned,  measured  observers 
of  the  cultural  and  ecological  land- 
scape. 1 challenge  students  to  estab- 
lish a foundation  for  their  critical 
and  creative  processes,  from  which 
they  can  envision  better  future  land- 
scapes. 

Research  objectives:  My  research 
investigates  the  ecological  outcomes 
of  alternative  landscape  plans  or 


LOUISE  GROGAN 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Economics 

Background:  B.Sc.,  London  School 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science; 
MA,  University  Catholique  de  Lou- 
vain; PhD,  University  of  Amsterdam 

Teaching  objectives:  I would  like  to 
convey  to  my  students  the  relation- 


of individuals  and  households  and 
their  incentives  and  constraints.  I am 
currently  looking  at  how  the  rapid 
growth  in  self-employment  in 
OECD  countries  with  high  levels  of 
worker  protection  since  the  1980s 
can  be  seen  as  a response  to  techno- 
logical change  processes  that  shut 
certain  skill  groups  out  of  the  market 
for  employees. 


NIEL  HARROW 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Background:  B.Sc.  (biology), 

Guelph;  M.Sc.  and  PhD  (biology), 
University  of  Waterloo 
Teaching  objectives:  I will  be 
involved  in  designing  an  applied 
course  in  genomics  for  livestock 
producers  and  will  also  be  involved 
in  teaching  toxicology  and  immu- 
nology. 

Research  objectives:  First,  to  study 
the  genetic  regulation  of  disease 
resistance  in  livestock  that  is  specifi- 
cally mediated  by  communication 
between  the  hypothalamic-pituitary 
(HP)-adrenal  “stress”  axis  and  the 
immune  system.  Second,  to  investi- 
gate the  potential  to  improve  disease 
resistance  in  livestock  by  identifying 
animals  with  desirable  neuroendo- 
crine-immune traits  for  selective 
breeding.  Third,  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  disrupted  HP-adrenal 
function  on  early  life  genetic  pro- 
gramming, with  particular  reference 
to  inflammatory  disease. 


BILL  VAN  HEYST 

Assistant  professor,  School  of  Engi- 
neering 

Background:  B.A.Sc.  (mechanical 
engineering);  M.A.Sc.  and  PhD 
(environmental  fluid  mechanics), 
University  of  Waterloo 
Teaching  objectives:  After  com- 
pleting my  graduate  work  five  years 
ago,  I worked  for  an  environmental 
engineering  consulting  firm.  I hope 
to  bring  some  of  the  problems  and 
solutions  from  this  work  to  the 
classroom,  so  students  can  get  a bet- 
ter understanding  of  environmental 
engineering  in  the  “real  world.” 
Research  objectives:  To  develop  a 
better  understanding  of  how  micro- 
toxics  such  as  persistent  pesticides 
and  mercury  end  up  in  the  atmos- 
phere through  the  exchange  with 
soil  and  water  surfaces.  The  research 
will  combine  experimental  field- 
work and  numerical  modelling. 


OVC  Study  Aims  to  Help  Cattle  Producers 
Breed  Herds  More  Efficiently,  Economically 

Within  the  North  American  dairy  industry , an  annual  loss  of  $400  million  US  is  directly  attributable  to  inefficient  herd  reproduction  management 


Researchers  at  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  are  helping 
to  develop  technology  that  detects 
when  dairy  cattle  are  in  heat,  to  allow 
farmers  to  breed  their  herd  more 
efficiently  and  cost-effectively. 

In  a preliminary  trial  for  Phero- 
mone Sciences  Corp.  led  by  Prof. 
Walter  Johnson,  Population  Medi- 
cine, researchers  detected  hormone- 
related  changes  through  cows’  sweat 
by  using  a watch-like  device  with 
sensors. 

“In  the  dairy  industry,  most  of 
the  breeding  is  done  by  artificial  in- 
semination, so  estrus  detection  be- 
comes very  critical,”  says  Johnson. 


“Farmers  are  so  busy,  they  don’t 
have  time  to  stand  out  in  the  bam 
and  watch  the  cows  to  see  who’s  in 
heat  today.  Cows  may  show  heat  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  or  for  very 
short  periods  of  time,  making  estrus 
difficult  to  observe.” 

It’s  estimated  that  within  the 
North  American  dairy  industry,  an 
annual  loss  of  $400  million  US  is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  inefficient  herd 
reproduction  management. 

“If  we  can  develop  a system  to 
help  farmers  detect  when  cows  are  in 
estrus,  that’s  a huge  benefit  to  their 
dairy  health  management  program,” 
Johnson  says. 


Pheromone  Sciences  Corp.  has 
already  developed  ovulation  detec- 
tion technology  for  women.  The 
Toronto-based  biotechnology  re- 
search and  development  company 
has  produced  a device  that  looks  like 
a watch  and  detects  ovulation  in 
women  through  changes  in  electrical 
conductivity  of  sweat  under  the 
influence  of  changing  hormonal 
levels. 

Because  the  technology  already 
exists,  Johnson  is  optimistic  it  can  be 
adapted  for  dairy  cows.  The  design 
of  the  "watch”  needs  to  be  made 
sturdier  to  prevent  the  cows  from 
shaking  it  off  or  getting  too  much 


dirt  between  the  sensors  and  their 
skin.  He  and  graduate  student 
Ramanathan  Kasimanickam  have 
received  the  best  results  so  far  when 
the  device  was  placed  on  a cow’s 
neck  like  a collar. 

“We  ran  a test  with  the  new  sen- 
sors and  it  was  encouraging,”  says 
Johnson.  “The  data  curves  produced 
from  the  monitoring  device 
matched  the  hormonal  and  observa- 
tional data  of  the  cycle  of  these  cows 
reasonably  well.” 

Ovulation  detection  systems  for 
cows  already  exist,  but  most  of  them 
are  unreliable  or  too  costly,  he  says. 

“We’re  looking  for  something 


that  works  well  but  is  also  economi- 
cal.” 

Even  though  the  research  is  in  its 
early  stages,  he  and  Kasimanickam 
are  optimistic  their  work  will  give 
farmers  an  effective,  inexpensive 
method  of  estrus  detection. 

Christopher  Neuman,  president 
and  CEO  of  Pheromone  Sciences, 
says  his  company  is  “excited  about 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  ex- 
tending our  sensor  and  reporting 
technology  into  a new  application 
with  such  huge  commercial  applica- 
tions.” 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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Organic  Farming  a Growing  Proposition 

U of  G research  initiatives  are  applying  formal  scientific  scrutiny  to  organic  agriculture  theory 


Like  generations  of  Guelph 
agriculture  students  before  him, 
Les  Eccles  hopes  to  take  over  the 
family  farm  one  day.  And  as  one 
would  expect,  he’s  planning  to  make 
a few  changes  to  the  enterprise  to 
ensure  survival  in  an  increasingly 
competitive  business. 

But  the  fourth-year  student  isn’t 
expecting  to  find  his  farming  salva- 
tion in  novel  genetic  engineering  or 
other  high-technology  innovation. 
Instead,  he  sees  the  way  of  the  future 
in  his  research  project  this  summer 
— a test  plot  of  oats  grown  to  gener- 
ate new  knowledge  about  organic  ag- 
ricultural practices. 

Eccles’s  project,  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  Prof.  Ann  Clark, 
Plant  Agriculture,  is  one  of  a growing 
number  of  U of  G research  initiatives 
that  are  applying  formal  scientific 
scrutiny  to  organic  agriculture  the- 
ory. They  are  complemented  by  the 
debut  last  winter  of  the  first-ever 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  course 
on  organic  farming  practices,  a 
course  that  resulted  from  a student 
petition  organized  by  Eccles  and  a 
classmate. 

Off  campus,  there  are  more  signs 
that  the  organics  movement  is  gain- 
ing increased  governmental  and  in- 
stitutional recognition  and  support. 
The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  (OMAF)  has  assigned  vet- 
eran crop  specialist  Hugh  Martin  to 
work  full  time  on  behalf  of  the  or- 
ganics sector.  He  has  spearheaded 
the  formation  of  the  Organic  Re- 
search Advisory  Committee,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from 
OMAF,  U of  G and  organics  compa- 
nies and  associations.  The  group  met 
for  the  first  time  this  summer  to  dis- 
cuss research  priorities  and  issues 
facing  the  sector. 

On  the  national  stage,  the  federal 
government  has  sponsored  the 
launch  of  the  Organic  Agricultural 
Centre  of  Canada  at  Nova  Scotia  Ag- 
ricultural College,  which  began  of- 
fering organics  courses  via  the 
Internet  this  fall. 

Organic  farming  is  often  charac- 
terized by  what  it  prohibits,  includ- 
ing certain  pesticides,  fertilizers, 
genetically  modified  organisms,  an- 
tibiotics and  growth  hormones.  Or- 
ganics is  also  about  production 
techniques  that  promote  crop  and 
livestock  health,  reducing  the  need 
for  synthetic  inputs  in  the  first  place, 
Clark  says. 

“All  agriculture  is  unnatural  — 
organic  is  more  natural,”  she  says. 
“Organic  is  based  on  problem  avoid- 
ance by  design.  You  design  systems 
to  minimize  the  opportunities  for 
pests,  weeds  and  diseases.  Conven- 
tional agriculture  has  become 
problem-solving  after  the  fact  — 
solving  problems  created  by  reliance 
on  ecologically  dysfunctional  pro- 
duction practices.  Organics  is  not 
about  dogma;  it’s  about  taking  a 
pragmatic  approach  to  harness  natu- 
ral systems  and  processes  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity.” 

For  the  oats  trial,  which  took 
place  at  the  Ignatius  Jesuit  Centre 
north  of  Guelph,  four  varieties  were 
planted,  using  a range  of  seeding 
rates  and  two  seeding  methods: 


Fourth-year  agriculture  student  Les  Eccles  surveys  the  test  plot  of  oats  he  grew  this  summer  to  generate  new 
knowledge  about  organic  agricultural  practices.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


broadcast  (scattered  pattern)  and 
drilled  (rows). 

Early  results  have  shown,  as  Clark 
and  Eccles  expected,  that  the  more 
closely  the  seeds  were  planted,  the 
more  weed  growth  was  reduced. 
Eccles  is  now  compiling  data  that 
will  show  how  the  seeding  patterns 
and  concentrations  affected  yield 
and  nutrient  content  as  well. 

“Organic  will  work  if  you  deter- 
mine the  right  methods*”  he. says. 
“It’s  not  hippie  farming.  There’s  real 
science  behind  it,  and  this  research  is 
helping  show  that.  It’s  giving  organ- 
ics more  credibility.  The  fact  is,  there 
are  real  farmers  producing  food  in 
an  environmentally  responsible 
way.” 

Another  crop  trial  involving  the 
University,  also  under  way  at  the  Jes- 
uit Centre,  aims  to  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  a seven-year  organic 
crop  rotation  suitable  for  a mixed 
farm.  That  project,  entirely  funded 
by  Guelph-based  OntarBio  Organic 
Farmers’  Co-operative,  will  see  Clark 
and  her  Department  of  Plant  Agri- 
culture colleague  Prof.  Duane  Falk 
compare  organically  grown  spelt, 


oats,  barley  and  alfalfa/timothy  hay 
with  conventionally  grown  crops  at 
U of  G’s  Elora  research  station.  Prof. 
Paul  Voroney,  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence, will  document  trends  in  soil 
quality,  and  other  faculty  are  also  in- 
terested in  getting  involved,  says 
Clark.  She  credits  Joe  Omielan,  a re- 
search associate  in  her  department, 
for  being  instrumental  in  getting  the 
project  under  way. 

^OntarBio  has  made  a five:year 
commitment  to  the  initiative,  says 
general  manager  Terry  Ackerman. 

“We  feel  it’s  our  responsibility  as 
one  of  the  largest  organic  grower 
co-ops  in  Canada.  It’s  how  you  lead 
the  way.  There  is  virtually  little  or  no 
organic  research  being  done  in  Can- 
ada, yet  it’s  the  fastest-growing  sec- 
tor in  the  agriculture  industry.  Right 
now,  we’re  reaping  the  benefits  of 
people’s  trial  and  error.  Trial  and  er- 
ror works  in  starting  up,  not  if  you’re 
expanding.’’ 

OntarBio’s  180  certified  farmers 
produce  organic  dairy  products  and 
eggs  that  are  sold  across  the  country 
under  the  Organic  Meadows  brand 
name.  They  also  produce  grain  that 


organic  chickens  and  cows  eat.  Con- 
sumer demand  is  soaring,  says 
Ackerman,  but  OntarBio’s  farmers 
need  solid  scientific  research  that  ap- 
plies to  Canada  in  order  to  remain 
competitive. 

“We  have  a mentoring  program 
in  place  for  new  farmers,  but  it’s  eas- 
ier to  teach  if  you  have  a base  of  sci- 
entific information,”  he  says. 
“There’s  lots  of  anecdotal  informa- 
tion, but  it’s  not  recorded  or  it’s 
European-  or  U.S.-based,  so  it 
doesn’t  necessarily  apply  to  Ontario. 
I have  a huge  belief  in  R8cD,andifwe 
don’t  start  now,  our  farmers  may 
face  competitors  in  the  future  that 
force  them  out  of  business.  We’re  in 
a position  to  prevent  that  from  hap- 
pening, but  to  do  it,  we  need  research 
that  applies  to  our  area,  not  research 
that  applies  to  Arkansas  or  Califor- 
nia.” 

Clark  says  she  realized  the  extent 
of  the  “remarkable  dearth”  of  scien- 
tific literature  about  organic  farming 
in  Ontario  when  she,  Voroney  and 
Prof.  Peter  Stonehouse,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  began  de- 
veloping OAC’s  new  “Introduction 


to  Organic  Agriculture”  course. 

The  course  itself  came  about  after 
Eccles  and  classmate  Thomas 
Elcome  organized  a petition  de- 
manding more  information  and  in- 
struction about  organic  production 
methods.  It  was  signed  by  350  stu- 
dents. 

“If  OAC  wants  to  be  a leader  in 
agriculture,  it  needs  to  include 
something  on  organic  farming,”  says 
Eccles.  “Even  conventional  farming 
can  use  what’s  involved  in  organic 
agriculture.” 

Gathering  the  information  to 
support  the  course  was  a challenge, 
Clark  recalls. 

“I’m  one  of  the  more  knowledge- 
able people  about  organics  on  this 
campus  and  I know  about  as  much 
as  you  can  put  in  a thimble.  It  was  a 
daunting  task.” 

She  and  her  colleagues  were  able 
to  use  some  indirectly  related  but  ap- 
plicable U of  G studies  on  topics 
such  as  comparative  weed  manage- 
ment, dairy  economics  and  socio- 
economic issues,  as  well  as  a 
University  of  Windsor  survey  of  or- 
ganic farming  practices  in  Ontario. 

They  also  turned  to  the  Ontario 
organic  community  for  help,  both 
for  additional  funding  for  the  course 
and  for  input  on  the  course  content. 
Focus  groups  helped  flesh  out  the 
subject  matter  for  the  lectures  and 
labs,  placing  priority  on  topics  such 
as  soils,  composting,  rotations, 
crops,  nutrient  cycling,  beneficial  in- 
sects, sustainability,  weeds,  pests  and 
ecology. 

The  first  class  of  32  students  also 
learned  from  case  studies  that  Clark 
and  her  associate  Karen  Maitland 
conducted  on  11  certified  organic 
farms  and  one  sustainably  managed 
farm.  These  studies  provided  a range 
of  yield,  soil  and  weed  data,  as  well  as 
information  about  crop  and  live- 
stock management  practices;  pest, 
disease  and  weed  problems;  and  crop 
and  livestock  genetics.  Prof.  Peter 
Kevan,  Environmental  Biology,  con- 
tributed to  the  data  set  by  visiting 
many  of  the  farms  to  count  pest  and 
beneficial  insect  species.  The  same  1 2 
farms  are  being  surveyed  again  this 
year,  with  funding  from  Organic  Ad- 


Guelph  Organic  Conference 
Largest  of  Its  Kind  in  Canada 


The  petition  that  Les  Eccles  and  other  students 
signed  to  initiate  a course  on  organic  agriculture 
is  not  the  first  time  Guelph  students  have  banded 
together  on  the  issue. 

In  1982,  agriculture  students  and  a number  of  OAC 
faculty  convened  the  first-ever  conference  on  alterna- 
tive farming  practices  at  U of  G.  Students  ran  the  con- 
ference until  the  early  1990s,  when  their  involvement 
declined  and  a number  of  organizations  — including 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  Cana- 
dian Organic  Growers,  the  Ecological  Farmers  Asso- 
ciation of  Ontario  and  the  Organic  Crop 
Improvement  Association  — became  custodians  of 
the  event. 

Today,  the  Guelph  Organic  Agriculture  Confer- 
ence and  Trade  Show  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Can- 
ada and  considered  one  of  the  top  four  conferences  on 
the  subject  in  North  America,  says  general  manager 


Tomds  Nimmo.  It  draws  some  1,600  people  a year 
from  across  Canada  and  the  northeastern  United 
States. 

The  theme  for  the  2003  conference,  which  runs  Jan. 
24  to  26  in  the  University  Centre,  is  “Organic  Goes 
Mainstream."  Medical  doctor  Thomas  Cowan  will 
give  the  keynote  speech  on  “Organic  Foods  and  Hu- 
man Nutrition:  A Scientific  Look."  More  than  30 
workshops  are  planned  on  topics  such  as  start-up  or- 
ganic processing,  livestock  health  and  organic  market 
garden  development. 

A Guelph  student  group  called  the  Sustainable  Ag- 
riculture Forum  (affiliated  with  the  Guelph  chapter  of 
the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  Group)  will  have 
a booth  at  the  trade  show  to  raise  awareness  about  sus- 
tainable agriculture  issues. 

More  information  about  the  conference  is  available 
on  the  Web  at  www.guelphorganicconf.org. 


vocates  and  OMAF. 

“This  information  gives  a better 
indication  of  what  farmers  are  actu- 
ally doing,"  says  Clark.  “It’s  amazing 
how  little  is  known  about  their  pro- 
duction practices.” 

Students  in  the  course  also  obtain 
real-world  exposure  to  the  organics 
industry,  meeting  with  farmers  and 
other  entrepreneurs  to  gain  infor- 
mation about  their  operations. 

“Many  students  thought  the  ex- 
posure to  organic  practitioners  was 
the  highlight  of  the  course,"  she  says. 
“And  farmers  are  heartened  to  feel  a 
sense  of  ownership  for  the  course. 
It’s  really  a group  effort.” 

The  introductory  course  will  now 
be  offered  every  year,  and  there  is  in- 
terest in  developing  more  specialized 
organics  courses. 

OAC  dean  Craig  Pearson  says  the 
organics  movement  is  a reality  that 
must  be  acknowledged.  “It’s  not  just 
a fad.  Ironically,  most  people  think 
Continued  on  page  10 
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Philosopher  Hopes  to  Fill  Gap  in  Scholarly 
Research  on  Violence  Against  Women 

“It’s  important  to  be  doing  intellectual  research  that  feels  personally  important  to  you * 


Dr.  Karyn  Freedman  is  looking  at  how  people’s  belief  systems  are  altered  as  a result  of  psychological  trauma. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Books  on  violence  against 
women  and  psychological 
trauma  cover  the  shelves  in  Prof. 
Karyn  Freedman’s  office,  but  there’s 
a surprising  hole  in  the  philosophy 
section  on  these  topics. 

“Feminists  have  been  writing 
about  rape  and  violence  against 
women  for  decades  now,”  she  says, 
“and  certainly  in  psychology  and  lit- 
erary theory  and  intellectual  history, 
people  are  looking  at  it,  but  the  re- 
search is  late  coming  to  philosophy.” 
Freedman,  who  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  in  July,  is 
hoping  to  fill  that  gap. 

She  comes  to  U of  G from  the 
University  of  Toronto,  where  she 
completed  a PhD  in  naturalized 
epistemology  — the  idea  that  there’s 
an  important  connection  between 
why  individuals  hold  the  beliefs  they 
do  and  when  those  beliefs  are  justi- 
fied. Listening  to  Freedman  talk 
about  her  research,  you  soon  realize 
this  isn’t  simply  a job  for  her  — it’s 
part  of  who  she  is. 

“It’s  important  to  be  doing  intel- 
lectual research  that  feels  personally 
important  to  you,”  she  says. 

The  connection  with  her  current 
research  — looking  at  how  people’s 
belief  systems  are  altered  as  a result 
of  psychological  trauma  — reaches 
well  beyond  her  academic  interest  in 
the  subject.  In  1990,  Freedman  was 
violently  raped  and  almost  killed  in 
Europe.  She  is  drawing  on  her  own 
experiences  to  explore  whether  al- 
tered beliefs  that  victims  of  trauma 
hold  are  justified,  an  exercise  that  she 
admits  she  wasn’t  capable  of  until  re- 
cently. 

“You  can’t  begin  to  write  about  it 
at  this  level  until  you’ve  been 
through  many  years  of  therapy  and 
you  feel  like  you  can  just  have  a con- 
versation about  it  with  someone,” 


she  says.  “At  least,  that  has  been  my 
experience.” 

Freedman  isn’t  shy  about  dis- 
cussing what  happened  to  her.  She 
believes  it’s  important  to  talk  about 
violence  against  women,  so  women 
don’t  feel  isolated  in  their  experi- 
ences and  so  people  are  aware  of  its 
prevalence.  She  wants  women  to  feel, 
for  example,  that  their  fears  of  walk- 
ing alone  at  night  are  valid. 

“The  problem  is  that  while  we 
generally  accept  that  it  isn’t  safe  for 
women  to  walk  at  night  alone,  as  a 
society,  we  routinely  dismiss  those 
kinds  of  beliefs  as  not  justified.” 

A traumatic  experience  may  last 
only  a moment  or  it  may  go  on  for 
years,  such  as  during  a war,  but 
Freedman  is  finding  there’s  always  “a 


shattered  world  view  that  happens  as 
a result  of  that  kind  of  trauma,  and  I 
am  beginning  to  explore  that  from  a 
philosophical  perspective.  The  issue 
is  that  this  shattered  world  view  re- 
sults in  a class  of  beliefs  that  don’t  fit 
comfortably  within  our  mainstream 
accounts  of  justification.  This  means 
we  need  to  rework  our  theories  of 
justification,  but  another  response  is 
to  ask:  ‘Are  these  even  beliefs?”’ 

And  that’s  where  Freedman’s 
work  gets  complicated.  No  one  dis- 
putes that  a survivor  of  a psychologi- 
cally traumatic  event  has  a shattered 
world  view.  “What  gets  disputed  is 
whether  or  not  we’re  looking  at  cog- 
nitive states  or  emotional  ones.” 
Although  Freedman  has  an  inti- 
mate connection  with  her  research. 


she  insists  that  “it’s  not  about  me.  It’s 
really  about  an  important  philo- 
sophical point  that  I happen  to  be  in 
a good  position  to  make  and  that  I 
feel  I can  bring  my  experience  to.” 

Because  she  is  so  passionate 
about  her  work,  her  love  for  philoso- 
phy is  contagious.  She  says  it’s  im- 
portant for  her  to  discuss  philo- 
sophical ideas  in  detail,  so  she’s  able 
to  do  justice  to  each  concept.  This 
method  of  communicating  helps  her 
students  in  “Introductory  Philoso- 
phy,” “The  Philosophy  of  Science” 
and  “Business  Ethics”  feel  the  con- 
nection to  philosophy.  She,  in  turn, 
is  energized  by  her  students.  “I  find 
the  students  here  smart,  interested 
and  talkative.” 

College  of  Arts  dean  Jacqueline 


Murray  says  Freedman  “brings  a 
wonderful  enthusiasm  to  philoso- 
phy. Moreover,  her  research  demon- 
strates exactly  why  philosophy 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  something 
esoteric.  She  shows  how  philosophy 
is  connected  to  daily  life.” 

Next  spring,  Freedman  will  teach 
a graduate  seminar  on  the  “Feminist 
Philosophy  of  Science,”  an  area  that 
just  began  to  develop  in  the  1970s 
and  1980s.  She  explored  the  idea  of  a 
feminist  methodology  in  her  under- 
graduate and  master’s  studies  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba  in  her  home 
town  of  Winnipeg,  and  it  was  that 
work  that  led  her  to  do  a PhD  in 
naturalized  epistemology. 

“The  work  I do  today  is  the  cul- 
mination of  my  interests  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  science,  epistemology  and 
feminist  philosophy,”  she  says. 

These  areas  go  hand-in-hand  for 
Freedman  because  for  the  last  three 
decades,  feminists  have  been  arguing 
that  you  can’t  give  an  account  of  jus- 
tification without  looking  at  the 
world  around  you  or  bringing  your 
own  bias  into  it. 

“They’ve  brought  out  the  fact 
that  certain  views  about  the  world 
that  we  once  thought  were  objective 
are  in  fact  influenced  very  much  by 
social  values  and  context.” 

In  the  case  of  trauma  victims,  it’s 
certainly  true  that  their  beliefs  are 
closely  tied  to  the  world  around 
them,  says  Freedman,  who  hopes  to 
show  that  these  beliefs  shouldn’t  be 
dismissed  as  emotional  responses. 

She  would  like  her  research  to 
provide  philosophical  reflection  on 
feminist  issues  such  as  violence 
against  women.  And  once  finished, 
she  intends  to  have  her  work  pub- 
lished to  begin  to  fill  that  gap  on  her 
bookshelf. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


U of  G,  Iceland  Look  for  Ways  to  Enhance  Ties 

Some  150  students,  faculty  and  staff  have  participated  in  academic  exchanges  since  the  mid-1990s 


Canada’s  TIES  with  Iceland  are  believed 
to  be  more  than  a millennium  old,  with 
Icelanders  first  visiting  — and  helping 
Greenlanders  and  others  set  up  a Nordic 
settlement  in  eastern  Newfoundland  — 
somewhere  around  1000  AD.  U of  G’s  ties  with 
Iceland  are  considerably  newer,  but  they  are 
definitely  unmatched  in  terms  of  their  success. 

Guelph  has  had  an  academic  exchange  pro- 
gram with  Iceland’s  four  institutions  of  higher 
learning  — the  universities  of  Iceland  and 
Akureyri,  Hvanneyri  Agricultural  University 
and  H6lar  Agricultural  College  — since  the 
mid-1990s.  In  that  time,  about  150  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students,  faculty  and 
staff  from  both  countries  have  participated  in 
exchanges.  Guelph  has  sent  students  to  Ice- 
land from  the  College  of  Biological  Science, 
the  College  of  Physical  and  Engineering  Sci- 
ence, the  College  of  Social  and  Applied  Hu- 
man Sciences,  OAC  and  OVC. 

Now,  officials  from  Iceland  and  U of  G are 
looking  for  ways  to  enhance  this  relationship 
and  take  it  to  the  next  level. 


“One  of  the  things  we’re  exploring  is  op- 
portunities for  joint  programming  between  in- 
stitutions in  Iceland  and  Guelph,”  says  Skuli 
Skulason,  a U of  G PhD  graduate  in  zoology 
and  current  principal  of  H6lar  Agricultural 
College.  “We  are  also  focusing  on  rural  devel- 
opment and  rural  studies,  with  a view  toward 
more  in-depth  collaboration.” 

During  a visit  to  campus  in  early  October, 
he  met  with  several  U of  G officials  and  is  opti- 
mistic that  ties  between  his  institution  and 
Guelph  will  be  significantly  enhanced,  perhaps 
in  a year’s  time. 

Skulason  was  the  third  or  fourth  Icelandic 
student  to  enrol  at  Guelph  in  the  early  1990s. 
He  was  drawn  here  by  the  University’s 
strengths  in  fish  biology  and  zoology.  He  says 
that,  in  turn,  many  U of  G students  go  to  Ice- 
land for  its  strengths  in  ecology,  geology,  geog- 
raphy, history  and  culture. 

“Iceland  is  very  attractive  to  Canadian  re- 
searchers," he  says.  “With  only  280,000  people, 
it  is  a very  accessible  unit  in  which  to  learn 
about  evolution,  about  volcanic  activity,  about 


a very  distinct  language  and  culture.  People  are 
also  interested  in  our  resources  and  our  envi- 
ronment.” 

For  several  years,  U of  G has  offered  an  Ice- 
landic field  course  through  an  exchange  agree- 
ment with  the  University  of  Iceland.  It  takes 
place  over  2V6  weeks  in  August  in  odd- 
numbered  years.  Some  of  the  course’s  goals  are 
to  familiarize  students  with  Iceland  and  to 
open  new  ways  of  thinking  about  interrelations 
among  environmental,  cultural  and  ethical  is- 
sues in  international  and  local  contexts. 

Jonathon  Risinger,  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent in  geography  and  geology  who  partici- 
pated in  the  field  course  last  year,  describes  the 
trip  as  “perfect." 

“I  absolutely  loved  it,”  he  says.  “Being  a ge- 
ology student,  I wanted  to  find  out  about  Ice- 
land’s volcanic  history,  and  I really  did.  I saw  so 
many  different  volcanic  features  and  remnants 
of  volcanic  flows.  It  was  a very  different  envi- 
ronment to  be  in,  physically  and  culturally. 
Our  Icelandic  hosts  were  great  as  well.  They 
were  actually  more  friends  than  hosts." 


Risinger  hopes  to  go  back  to  Iceland  early  in 
the  new  year  and  spend  a semester  studying 
there.  “I’m  considering  the  possibility  of  doing 
a master’s  degree  over  there,  so  I want  to  go  and 
get  a bit  of  a taste  of  what  it  would  be  like  to  live 
there  for  some  time.” 

Wendy  La  Peare,  a third-year  international 
development  student,  did  spend  a semester 
studying  in  Iceland  and  says  she  didn’t  want  to 
come  back  to  Canada  at  the  end  of  her  stay. 
She’d  also  go  back  “in  a second”  if  she  could. 

La  Peare  recalls  days  of  only  three  hours  of 
daylight,  but  also  Christmas  lights  and  candles 
outside  cafts,  a horizon  completely  undis- 
turbed by  trees  or  buildings,  and  a landscape 
unlike  anything  she  had  ever  seen  before. 

She  adds  that  she  feels  fortunate  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  spend  time  in  Iceland  and  is 
grateful  for  Guelph’s  exchange  programs. 

“I  really  enjoyed  myself,  so  I’m  really  glad 
Guelph  has  this  type  of  programming.  I defi- 
nitely hope  it  continues." 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 
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A Global  Landscape 

Student  ‘earthartist’  integrates  art  and  ecology  in  landscape  design 


by  Andrew  Vowles 


IF  THERE  ARE  ALIENS  looking  down  at  us  from  space, 
Michael  Salisbury  wants  to  make  sure  we’re  making 
the  right  impression.  For  an  aspiring  landscape 
architect  and  self-described  “earthartist,”  that  means 
carrying  out  the  ultimate  design  on  the  largest  sculptural 
medium  available  to  him:  the  Earth  itself. 

Over  a morning  coffee  in  the  Brass  Taps,  the  36-year- 
old  landscape  architecture  student  explains  his  fledgling 
idea.  Only  two  objects  made  by  humans  are  visible  from 
space,  neither  conveying  quite  the  right  message  to  any  ex- 
traterrestrial visitor,  at  least  to  Salisbury’s  mind. 

One  of  those  objects  is  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  which 
he  visited  during  a six-month  internship  in  that  country 
earlier  this  year.  “Truly  amazing"  is  how  he  describes  one 
of  the  so-called  Wonders  of  the  World.  At  the  same  time, 
he  says,  what  the  wall  connotes  is  fear  — fear  of  other  cul- 
tures, of  other  people,  indeed  of  anything  alien. 

The  other  object,  and  one  that  you  wouldn’t  necessarily 
want  to  visit,  is  a landfill  outside  New  York  City.  Says  Salis- 
bury, a longtime  cycling  fanatic  and  environmentalist: 
What  better  — or  worse  — symbol  of  excess  than  that? 

Eyes  unblinking  behind  his  thin-rimmed  black  glasses, 
Salisbury  says:  “When  people  come  from  another  planet, 
these  are  the  things  they’re  going  to  see.” 

As  stated  on  his  earthartist.com  Web  site,  one  of  his 
long-term  aspirations  is  to  “conceive  and  develop  a large- 
scale  landscape  design  that  will  be  visible  from  space.” 

Hang  on.  How  does  he  reconcile  what  sounds  like  hu- 
bris on  a monumental  scale  with  his  professed  interest  in 
ecologically  sound  landscape  design  practices  such  as 
“green  graveyards”?  He  hasn’t  yet  thought,  through  tfje  de- 
tails, but  he  says  his  plan  might  involve  a large-scale  envi- 
ronmental reclamation  project,  such  as  reversing  the 
spread  of  a desert:  grandiose  but  green. 

For  now,  that  kind  of  project  will  have  to  wait  while  he 
completes  his  undergraduate  degree  as  a mature  student. 

On  a smaller  scale,  Salisbury  has  already  had  a chance  to 
develop  his  ideas  about  landscape  design,  including  landscape 
iconography  and  spiritual  landscapes. 

Last  year,  he  explored  his  interest  in  landscape  sculpture 
through  a project  at  Coronation  Public  School  in  Cambridge. 
As  part  of  an  outreach  program,  he  and  several  student 
colleagues  designed  and  installed  a courtyard  garden  for  the 
school.  Then  they  went  further. 

They  ended  up  designing  “Salamander  Earthworks,”  a 250- 
square-metre  creative  play  space  for  the  kindergarten  to  Grade 
5 students.  What  he  describes  as  an  oversized  sandbox  shaped 
like  a salamander  was  intended  partly  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  several  acres  of  featureless  playground. 

Salisbury  also  integrated  art  and  ecology  with  Succession 
Park,  his  design  for  a park  on  the  site  of  a former  quarry  that 


won  first  prize  in  the  student  design  competition  held  in  2001 
by  the  Aggregate  Producers’  Association  of  Ontario. 

During  his  internship  in  Shanghai  this  year,  he  worked  for  a 
California-based  firm  on  a variety  of  projects.  That  work  in- 
volved not  so  much  design  but  interpretation  and  presentation 
of  ideas  for  everything  from  residential  complexes  and  a hotel 
to  a large  urban  park. 

“The  Chinese  market  puts  great  value  on  western  ideas,"  he 
says.  “To  have  a westerner  present  a project  gave  them  a lot  of 
confidence.” 

Back  in  Guelph  for  his  final  year,  Salisbury  is  now  continu- 
ing work  on  several  projects,  including  fleshing  out  a feasibility 
study  for  a so-called  “green  graveyard.”  Also  called  a woodland 
cemetery  or  an  eco-cemetery,  this  kind  of  burial  ground  em- 
phasizes environmentally  sensitive  practices,  from  using  a bio- 


degradable coffin  to  eschewing  the  traditional  granite 
grave  marker  for  a tree  planted  over  or  near  the  grave. 

He  says  woodland  cemeteries  are  becoming  more 
popular  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  in  California. 
Explaining  the  ecological  benefits  of  groves  of  trees 
over  rows  of  gravestones,  Salisbury  says:  “I’m  not  going 
to  memorialize  my  life  with  a big  stone  in  the  middle  of 
grass;  I’m  going  to  create  a forest.” 

Alternative  graveyard  design  and  landscape  archi- 
tecture come  together  for  Salisbury  in  his  interest  in  sa- 
cred places.  Among  the  numerous  links  on  his  Web  site 
(his  home  page  features  a clickable  image  of  Stone- 
henge on  — what  else?  — Salisbury  Plain)  is  a descrip- 
tion of  his  recent  visit  to  Serpent  Mounds  Park,  a native 
burial  ground  near  Peterborough. 

One  day  while  his  wife,  Ruthann,  and  their  daugh- 
ters, Samantha  and  Jacqui,  went  swimming,  he  climbed 
to  the  burial  mounds  above  Rice  Lake. 

“It  felt  as  though  my  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
transcending  time  and  space  as  my  mind  shifted  away 
from  the  past  and  towards  my  own  recent  loss  (my 
mother  having  passed  on  only  weeks  earlier).  A strange 
feeling  came  over  me  as  though  I had  been  invited  to  a 
family  reunion,  with  the  spirits  of  the  past  gathered  to- 
gether on  the  grassy  knoll.  It  was  peaceful.  I felt  conti- 
nuity and  belonging,  as  if  I were  sharing  my  loss  with  all 
those  who  had  mourned  here  before  me.” 

Salisbury  says  he’s  learned  to  trust  those  “strange 
feelings."  It  was  a similar  sensation  that  led  him  to  enrol 
in  the  landscape  architecture  program  four  years  ago. 

As  a part-time  student  taking  a business  course  at 
Guelph,  he  had  found  himself  in  the  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture Building  one  day.  Stumbling  across  the 
second-floor  design  studios,  he  experienced  a visceral 
connection,  the  same  feeling  he  remembered  from  his 
days  as  a diploma  student  at  the  Toronto  School  of  Art 
in  the  late  1980s.  “I  felt  this  energy  and  excitement,”  he 


By  then,  he  had  been  looking  for  a new  direction,  following 
the  failure  of  a cycling  shop  and  a bicycle  assembly  franchise 
chain  he  had  established  in  Guelph  a few  years  earlier.  Growing 
up  in  his  native  Brampton,  he  used  to  rescue  bicycle  skeletons 
from  the  garbage,  repair  them  and  sell  them.  Today,  he  still  re- 
lies on  a self-modified  mountain  bike  for  the  20-minute  ride  to 
campus. 

Besides  visiting  the  Great  Wall,  Salisbury  says  the  best  part  of 
his  China  trip  was  sharing  the  roads  with  thousands  of  fellow 
cyclists,  not  to  mention  motorists.  “Functional  anarchy"  is  how 
he  describes  the  experience,  which  paradoxically  he  found  less 
stressful  than  riding  or  driving  here  in  Canada.  “There  were  no 
traffic  rules,  but  only  traffic  suggestions,”  he  says. 
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To  Members  of  the 
University  community: 


In  April  2002,  U of  G’s  Board  of  Governors 
approved  the  document  “Human  Rights  at  the 
University  of  Guelph,”  which  incorporates  the 
human  rights  policy  and  the  procedures  for  the 
resolution  of  human  rights  discrimination  and 
harassment  concerns,  disputes  and  com- 
plaints. 

The  policy  and  procedures  represent  the  re- 
sult of  more  than  six  years  of  deliberation  and 
extensive  community  consultation.  They  place 
the  ownership  of  human  rights  where  it  be- 
longs — within  the  community.  The  Human 
Rights  and  Equity  Office,  together  with  others 
throughout  the  University  community,  is 
working  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
policy  and  procedures. 

An  integral  part  of  the  implementation  of  the 
policy  is  the  establishment  of  two  support 
groups  — fact-finders  and  human  rights  re- 
source persons  — to  assist  in  the  resolution  of 
human  rights  matters.  Fact-finders  will  work 
with  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  and 
with  University  faculty,  staff  and  students  to 
impartially  examine  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding formal  complaints  filed  under  the 


procedures.  Human  rights  resource  persons 
will  provide  advice  and  support  to  complain- 
ants, respondents  and  witnesses  during  both 
the  mediation  and  formal  fact-finding  pro- 
cesses. 

This  letter  is  a call  to  all  University  faculty, 
staff  and  students  who  may  be  interested  in 
volunteering  to  serve  as  a fact-finder  or  a hu- 
man rights  resource  person. 

Training  will  be  provided  to  all  volunteers. 
Although  the  necessary  time  commitment  will 
vary  from  case  to  case,  fact-findings,  for  exam- 
ple, may  take  place  over  the  course  of  two  to 
three  months  and  involve  team  members  for 
an  average  of  one  to  two  hours  a week  during 
working  hours.  It  is  anticipated  that  human 
rights  resource  persons  will  make  a similar 
contribution  of  time. 

If  you  wish  to  become  a volunteer  fact-finder 
or  human  rights  resource  person,  or  if  you  wish 
to  receive  more  information  about  these  roles, 
please  contact  me  at  Ext.  4713  or  by  e-mail  at 
p.case@hre.uoguelph.ca. 

Patrick  Case,  Director 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office 
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Guelph  Earns  Kudos 
in  Student  Survey 

University  ranked  fourth  overall  in  Canada 


An  online  survey  of  Canadian 
university  students  published 
in  the  Oct.  23  Globe  and  Mail  ranks 
U of  G first  in  university 
atmosphere,  third  in  quality  of 
education,  third  in  student  services 
and  fourth  overall  among  all 
Canadian  universities. 

The  University  Report  Card,  a 
survey  conducted  for  the  newspaper 
by  an  online  research  and  youth 
marketing  firm,  asked  more  than 
120,000  undergraduate  students 
from  across  Canada  a broad  range  of 
questions  in  nine  categories.  Some 
20,000  students  responded.  In  addi- 
tion to  university  atmosphere,  qual- 
ity of  education  and  student 
services,  the  categories  included 
buildings  and  facilities,  course  vari- 
ety, quality  of  technology,  off- 
campus  environment,  career  prepa- 
ration and  financial  assistance. 
Twenty-nine  universities,  with  at 
least  250  completed  responses, 
qualified  to  be  included  in  the  re- 
port. 

“We  are  very  pleased  that  our 
students  have  given  the  University  of 
Guelph  such  a very  positive  ranking 
in  the  University  Report  Card,”  says 
Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee,  provost 
and  vice-president  (academic).  “We 
value  student  opinion  about  the 
quality  of  their  experience  at 


Guelph.  We  are  dedicated  to  being  a 
learner-centred  and  caring  univer- 
sity, so  naturally,  we  are  very  proud 
that  this  was  reflected  in  our  stu- 
dents ranking  us  so  highly.” 

The  University  Report  Card  also 
provides  future  students  with  an- 
other source  of  information  to  help 
them  decide  which  institution  best 
fits  their  needs,  says  Summerlee.  He 
adds,  however,  that  Guelph,  along 
with  the  Association  of  Universities 
and  Colleges  in  Canada,  has  ques- 
tions about  the  survey  methodology. 

“Readers  of  the  survey  data  need 
to  understand  that  this  is  an  attitudi- 
nal  study  of  student  views  and  is  only 
part  of  the  information  available 
about  universities,”  he  says. 


United  Way  Is 
Halfway  There 


The  campus  United  Way 
campaign  has  reached  almost 
60  per  cent  of  its  $265,000  goal,  with 
three  weeks  remaining  in  the 
annual  fundraising  drive. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  final  cam- 
paign incentive  draw,  return  your 
payroll  deduction  pledge  form  or 
cash  gift  to  your  local  canvasser  be- 
fore Nov.  14. 
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Kenyan  Scientist  Applies  Russian  Training  in  Canada 


Computing  and  information  science  prof s career  has  taken  him  from  Nairobi  to  Kiev  to  Fredericton  en  route  to  Guelph 


AT  ROUGHLY  7,000  kilometres, 
the  distance  between  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  and  Kiev,  Russia,  is  not  that 
great.  When  it  comes  to 
geographical,  cultural  and  social 
differences  between  the  two  cities, 
however,  Prof.  Charlie  Obimbo, 
who  has  lived  in  both,  says  one  place 
might  as  well  have  been  Mercury 
and  the  other  Neptune. 

Obimbo,  a faculty  member  in  the 
Department  of  Computing  and  In- 
formation Science  who  specializes  in 
automated  reasoning  systems  and 
data  security  research,  is  originally 
from  Kenya.  After  completing  high 
school  there  in  the  early  1980s  and 
teaching  high  school  mathematics, 
he  was  ready  for  university.  But  a 
coup  d’etat  derailed  those  plans  as 
all  universities  in  Kenya  closed  for 
more  than  a year. 

“So  I sent  applications  to  study 
somewhere  else,  and  that’s  when  I 
won  a joint  scholarship  from  the 
government  of  Kenya  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union  to  study  at  the 
Kiev  Institute  of  Civil  Aviation  Engi- 
neers," says  Obimbo. 

“Kiev  was  very  different.  From 
day  one.  From  hour  one.  I felt  as  if  I 
was  in  a dream  because  it  was  so  dif- 
ferent. For  one,  I was  used  to  a warm 
climate  almost  year  round  and  to 
just  12  hours  of  daylight  or  so.  Wak- 
ing up  in  Kiev  at  four  in  the  morning 
to  find  the  sun  out,  and  to  not  see  it 
go  down  again  until  almost  mid- 
night, was  astounding. 

Experiencing  winter  for  the  first 
time  was  also  a shock.  “I  felt  like  I’d 
been  placed  in  a fridge!  I couldn’t 
understand  how  it  could  be  so  cold. 
The  food  was  different,  too.  I could 
never  find  my  well-liked  exotic  and 
delicious  African  food.” 

Obimbo  spent  six  years  in  Kiev, 
earning  a master’s  degree  in  com- 
puter science  and  engineering.  Be- 


Prof.  Charlie  Obimbo  specializes  in  automated  reasoning  systems  and 
data  security  research.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


cause  the  language  of  instruction  was 
Russian  and  because  few  of  the  peo- 
ple he  met  on  the  street,  at  the  mar- 
ket or  in  church  spoke  English,  he 
had  to  learn  it  quickly. 

“I’m  fluent  in  it  now  and,  in  fact,  I 
even  preached  in  Russian,”  he  says, 
alluding  in  passing  to  a very  strong 
Christian  faith. 

Some  of  the  other  things  he  took 
away  from  his  Russian  experience 


were  “a  great  education”  and  a way 
of  solving  complex  problems  by  us- 
ing a classification  system. 

“I  learned  this  at  the  Kiev  Insti- 
tute. If  you  have  to  solve  a very  com- 
plex problem,  you  classify  it  first. 
You  identify  the  problem’s  various 
parts  and  set  about  solving  it  in  a 
very  systematic  way,  as  opposed  to 
trying  one  thing  and,  if  that  doesn’t 
work,  trying  another.” 


This  way  of  handling  complex  in- 
formation served  Obimbo  well  in 
subsequent  years  as  he  began  his  re- 
search into  automated  theorem 
proving  systems  (ATPs).  He  began 
this  work  in  earnest  while  earning  a 
PhD  at  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick on  a Commonwealth  Scholar- 
ship in  the  mid-1990s. 

Between  Kiev  and  Fredericton, 
however,  Obimbo  taught  at  the 
Palms  Gate  Business  College  in  Eng- 
land, worked  for  the  Kenya  Railways 
Corporation  in  Nairobi  and  was  a 
lecturer  at  Egerton  University  in 
Kenya. 

ATPs,  he  explains,  are  very  pow- 
erful computer  programs  capable  of 
solving  immensely  difficult  prob- 
lems. They’re  usually  used  by  those 
trying  to  prove  mathematical  theo- 
rems, by  computer  hardware  devel- 
opers to  verify  the  functionality  of 
the  hardware  components,  and  by 
computing  scientists  trying  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  computer  pro- 
grams before  they  hit  the  market- 
place. 

“The  amount  of  computer  code 
in  most  consumer  products  is  dou- 
bling every  two  years,  and  on  aver- 
age, every  line  of  code  developed 
needs  to  be  rewritten  once  due  to 
bugs  that  creep  in  during  their  devel- 
opment," he  says.  “So  all  over  the 
world,  researchers  are  inventing  sev- 
eral strategies  to  attack  bugs  early  or 
to  avoid  introducing  them  at  all.  One 
of  those,  is  the  translation  of  the 
specifications  and  programs  into  the 
language  of  mathematics,  so  they  can 
be  analysed  with  theoretical  tools 
called  formal  methods.” 

His  current  research  in  this  area  is 
two-pronged,  he  adds.  “One  in- 
volves the  practical  aspects  of  ATP, 
and  for  this,  I have  developed  a new 
method  called  T-Priority  Resolution 
that  solves  problems  more  efficiently 


by  cutting  down  the  search  space. 
This  research  could  increase  indus- 
try acceptance  of  formal  techniques. 
In  the  hardware  verification  areas,  it 
would  also  greatly  reduce  the  cost  in- 
curred by  companies  by  detecting 
problems  and  rectifying  them  before 
a product  is  sold. 

“In  the  other  area  — cryptogra- 
phy and  data  security — I have  come 
up  with  a more  efficient  method  of 
solving  a problem  that  is  at  the  heart 
of  symmetric  encryption  systems. 
‘Charlie's  Method  for  Solving  CRT,’ 
as  I call  it,  makes  encrypting  and  de- 
crypting messages  much  faster, 
which  can  be  useful  in  the  use  of 
Internet  applications  — for  exam- 
ple, in  E-business  and  E-commerce. 
One  of  the  areas  of  research  I am  ad- 
vancing with  my  master’s  students  is 
the  use  of  this  method  for  the  en- 
cryption and  decryption  of  video  sig- 
nals." 

Obimbo  currendy  has  two  mas- 
ter’s students  at  Guelph,  a place  he 
chose  to  join  in  May  2001  after  com- 
pleting his  PhD  in  2000  and  teaching 
at  New  Brunswick  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

“I  really  liked  what  I heard  about 
the  research  at  Guelph,  so  I applied 
to  come.  The  Department  of  Com- 
puting and  Information  Science  has 
expertise  in  software  engineering,  in 
computer  metrics  and  in  bioinfor- 
matics — all  things  that  appealed  to 
me.” 

And  Guelph,  although  not  as 
beautiful  as  Nairobi  or  as  steeped  in 
history  as  Kiev,  has  also  grown  on 
Obimbo. 

“I  had  never  been  here  before, 
but  now  that  I am  in  Guelph,  I really 
like  it.  It’s  a nice  and  quiet  city,  but 
it’s  also  quite  close  to  Toronto, 
which  is  a plus.” 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 
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Study  Explores  Link  Between 
Fertility,  Immune  System 
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home  to  work  on  her  family’s  dairy 
farm  after  a 10-year  career  in  land  re- 
source science. 

“We  would  have  high- 
production  cows  producing  milk 
like  crazy,  but  we  couldn’t  get  them 
to  calf  again,”  she  remembers.  “Our 
vet  said  he  had  seen  this  at  other 
farms,  too.  1 wondered  if  it  was  be- 
cause their  immune  systems  were  af- 
fected by  high  stress  levels.” 

She  had  completed  an  under- 
graduate degree  in  soil  science  at 
Guelph  more  than  10  years  before, 
but  decided  it  was  time  to  return  for 
graduate  work.  She  was  intent  on 
studying  the  intricacies  of  how  the 
immune  system  affects  a female’s 
ability  to  reproduce. 

After  completing  her  master’s 
and  PhD  at  OVC,  van  den  Heuvel 
accepted  a post-doctoral  position 
with  Croy,  where  her  work  focuses 
on  natural  killer  or  “NK”  cells,  which 
exist  in  white  blood  cells  and  whose 
activity  may  be  an  indicator  of  a 
woman’s  ability  to  achieve  a viable 
pregnancy.  Natural  killer  cells  are 
aptly  named  because  their  role  is  to 
recognize  and  kill  foreign  cells  such 
as  viral  or  tumour  cells,  as  part  of  the 
body’s  natural  immune  response. 

Past  research  has  shown  that  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  NK  cells  migrate  to 
the  uterus  but  don’t  typically  recog- 
nize a fetus  as  foreign,  something 


van  den  Heuvel  finds  fascinating. 

“That  was  always  a puzzle  from 
an  immunology  standpoint  because 
the  fetus  is  actually  foreign,”  she 
says.  “It’s  part  of  the  mother  and  also 
part  of  the  father.  It  should  be  re- 
jected by  the  body.  But  although  NK 
cells  migrate  to  the  uterus  at  the  on- 
set of  pregnancy,  they  don’t  attack 
the  fetus.” 

Research  has  shown  that  in  mice, 
NK  cells  secrete  proteins  that  cause 
the  blood  vessels  to  thin  and  elon- 
gate and  increase  blood  flow  to  the 
developing  fetus.  Van  den  Heuvel 
theorizes  that  NK  cells  play  a similar 
role  in  women.  Of  particular  interest 
to  her,  however,  is  the  ability  of  NK 
cells  to  act  as  indicators  of  a healthy 
immune  system. 

Using  blood  samples  from 
healthy  fertile  women  of  child- 
bearing age  who  are  not  taking  any 
hormone  supplements  such  as  birth 
control  pills,  van  den  Heuvel  has 
mapped  the  adhesion  of  NK  cells  to 
the  uterus  against  the  stages  of  the 
menstrual  cycle.  She’s  found  that  in 
fertile  women,  NK  cell  activity  fol- 
lows a monthly  cycle.  There  is  an  in- 
flux of  NK  cells  into  the  uterus  on 
ovulation.  If  pregnancy  doesn’t  oc- 
cur, the  cells  are  shed  along  with  the 
unfertilized  egg. 

Van  den  Heuvel’s  research  group 
has  partnered  with  the  reproductive 


endocrinology  and  infertility  pro- 
grams at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  which  help  women  trying 
to  bear  children  through  in  vitro  fer- 
tilization. She  plans  to  compare  lev- 
els of  NK  adhesion  in  these  women, 
who  are  taking  hormone  supple- 
ments, with  the  NK  adhesion  map- 
ping she’s  created.  She  expects  that 
abnormal  NK  activity  may  explain 
why  some  of  the  women  have  been 
unable  to  achieve  viable  pregnancies. 

“About  10  per  cent  of  couples  are 
infertile,  and  it’s  hard  to  figure  out 
why,”  she  says.  "This  work  may  be  a 
way  of  identifying  problems  affect- 
ing a woman’s  ability  to  have  chil- 
dren. The  problem  could  be  with  the 
woman’s  immune  system  rather 
than  the  reproductive  system.” 

Because  in  vitro  fertilization  is  so 
expensive  and  intense  (costing  about 
$10,000  per  cycle),  van  den  Heuvel 
hopes  to  be  able  to  establish  a test  to 
predict  the  chances  of  success 
through  in  vitro  fertilization. 

“For  women  who  have  some- 
thing wrong  with  their  immune  sys- 
tem, maybe  there  are  other  treat- 
ment options  available,”  she  says. 

BY  KAREN  GALLANT,  OVC 


Peterson,  a faculty  member  at 
Guelph  since  1969  and  editor  of  the 
Canadian  Journal  of  Botany  since 
1999,  received  the  award  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Biological  Science.  Students 
cited  him  for  his  knowledge,  effec- 
tiveness and  enthusiasm. 

“His  ability  to  create  a truly  par- 
ticipatory environment  filled  with 
encouragement  stands  out  as  one  of 
Prof.  Peterson’s  many  talents  as  a 
teacher,”  wrote  one  supporter.  “He 
has  an  extraordinary  ability  to  con- 
vey concepts  in  a clear  and  func- 
tional manner  and  is  able  to 
motivate  students  to  engage  in  con- 
structive and  meaningful  discus- 
sions.” 

The  second  CPES  award  went  to 
Sharom,  a groundbreaking  cancer 
researcher  who  began  teaching  at 
Guelph  in  1980.  She  is  also  a 1992  re- 
cipient of  an  Ontario  Confederation 
of  University  Faculty  Associations 
teaching  award. 

“Prof.  Sharom  has  been  the  best 
professor  I have  ever  had,”  wrote 
one  student.  “Her  lectures  were 
comprehensive,  and  she  essentially 
answered  my  questions  before  I had 
a chance  to  ask  them.” 

Special  Merit  Award  winner 
Hayes,  who  studies  the  mechanisms 
of  innate  resistance  to  bacterial  in- 


fection, was  described  as  having  “su- 
perb mentoring  abilities  which  have 
shaped  the  careers  of  many  graduate 
students.  They  have  attained  suc- 
cessful positions  in  a wide  range  of 
academic  and  industrial  enterprises 
and,  most  importantly,  have  become 
able  mentors  themselves.  Thus,  his 
influence  on  current  and  future  gen- 
erations of  scientists  was  and  contin- 
ues to  be  profound.”  Hayes  has  been 
a faculty  member  at  Guelph  since 
1983. 

Holt,  who  joined  the  University 
in  1968,  specializes  in  longitudinal 
data  analysis  and  generalized  mixed 
models,  censored  data  analysis  and 
competing  risks,  and  statistical  com- 
puting and  computer-based  train- 
ing. 

He  was  cited  for  being  “a  pioneer 
in  the  sense  that  his  software  devel- 
opment occurred  at  the  infancy  of 
personal  computers  and  during  the 
non-existence  of  today’s  sophisti- 
cated computational  and  graphical 
software  packages. 

“His  dedication  to  using  technol- 
ogy in  teaching  statistics  has  proved 
to  be  a positive  force  for  academic 
excellence  among  the  students  he 
has  taught  or  supervised  and  for  the 
colleagues  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  of  working  alongside  him.” 
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The  Next  Time  You  Go  A wav. 
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Mon.-Fri.  10  a.m.-9  p.m.,  Sac-Sun.  11:30  a.m.-9  p.m. 

109  MacdoneU  St,  Guelph,  837-9961  Near  bus  terminal,  &ee  parking  available 
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of  organic  as  ma-and-pa  farming. 
That’s  not  the  case  at  all.  Multina- 
tionals and  supermarkets  are  sup- 
porting organic  agriculture  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  organic 
products.” 

There  are  now  more  than  3,100 
organic  producers  in  Canada,  an  in- 
crease of  34  per  cent  from  1999  to 
2000,  according  to  the  Canadian  Or- 
ganic Growers  Association.  Al- 
though the  sector  is  tiny  compared 
with  agricultural  production  as  a 
whole,  capturing  an  estimated  one 
per  cent  of  the  overall  food  market,  it 
has  been  enjoying  a 20-  to  25-per- 
cent  annual  growth  rate  for  the  last 
several  years,  says  OMAF’s  Martin. 
That  compares  with  a three-  to  five- 
per-cent  growth  rate  for  the  conven- 
tional retail  food  industry. 

Farm  size  remains  small  in  Can- 
ada (one  study  pegs  the  mean  acre- 
age of  organic  farms  at  217  acres, 
with  1 53  acres  devoted  to  crops),  but 
there’s  money  to  be  made. 

Organics  can  offer  better  profit 
margins,  Clark  argues,  because 
farmers  are  able  to  cut  costs  for  syn- 
thetic inputs  such  as  pesticides  and 
fertilizers  and  because  demand  for 
organic  products  is  growing.  By  con- 
trast, she  says,  the  traditional  agri- 
cultural system’s  encouragement  of 
massive,  very  specialized  farming 
operations  has  the  effect  of  keeping 
prices  for  products  low,  for  an  in- 
creasingly tight  bottom  line. 

“Our  mission  is  to  sustain  the 
family  farm,”  says  Ackerman.  “With 
the  organic  premiums  available,  it’s 
perfectly  feasible  from  an  economic 


point  of  view  to  do  that.  We’re  get- 
ting calls  for  product  we  can’t  hope 
to  supply.” 

Expectations  for  continued 
growth  are  high.  A report  from  the 
Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College 
predicts  that  the  organic  market  will 
reach  $100  billion  US  in  the  next  10 
years,  mostly  due  to  demand  from 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Loblaw  Companies  Limited, 
Canada’s  largest  food  distributor, 
which  operates  Zehrs  and  a slew  of 
other  grocery  store  chains,  is  promi- 
nently on  the  bandwagon.  You  can’t 
miss  the  sales  pitch  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Zehrs  Guelph  Market  on  Paisley 
Road:  a 20-foot-wide  window  em- 
blazoned with  the  President’s 
Choice  (PC)  Organics  logo  and  a bu- 
colic country  scene.  Loblaws  won’t 
release  sales  figures  for  individual 
product  lines,  but  says  it  will  double 
its  PC  organics  products  from  150  to 
300  by  the  end  of  year. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  chain  Whole 
Foods  Market  launched  its  first  Ca- 
nadian location  in  May,  a 40,000- 
square-foot  store  in  Toronto’s 
Yorkville  neighbourhood,  specializ- 
ing in  organic  groceries.  The  com- 
pany now  boasts  132  stores  across 
North  America. 

Pearson  says  the  success  of  Lo- 
blaw’s  organics  line  is  “very  much 
consistent  with  what  I’ve  seen  in  two 
visits  to  Europe  recently.  In  sophisti- 
cated, wealthy  markets,  there  is  a 
segment  of  the  market  where  people 
are  prepared  to  pay  for  independ- 
ently certified  food  production  using 
organic  methods.  It’s  a very  fast- 


growing part  of  agriculture.” 

He  foresees  increasing  impact  on 
the  food  sector  by  production  sys- 
tems that  are  independently  audited 
and  certified  organic  as  well  as  by 
low-input  sustainable  agriculture 
that  minimizes,  but  does  not  fully 
eliminate,  synthetic  inputs. 

There  are  at  least  two  good  rea- 
sons for  boosting  Guelph’s  course 
offerings  related  to  organic  agricul- 
ture, he  says. 

The  first  is  to  meet  the  need  for 
education  to  serve  a “legitimate 
high-end  global  marketplace.”  The 
second  is  to  “encourage  faculty  in 
our  traditional  courses  to  give  more 
consideration  and  more  space  to 
low-input  sustainable  agriculture. 
Developing  a suite  of  courses  for  a 
particular  market  will  also  cause 
more  traditional  agriculture  courses 
to  think  about  alternative  methods 
of  agricultural  production  and  food 
handling.” 

Pearson  adds  that  it’s  “not  a mat- 
ter of  judgment  as  to  which  farming 
system  is  better.  It’s  the  reality  of 
global  agriculture  and  marketing. 
There  is  a choice  nowadays.” 

OMAF  estimates  there  are  now 
about  600  certified  organic  farms  in 
Ontario.  If  Eccles  has  his  way,  his 
family’s  beef-and-dairy  operation 
near  Mount  Forest  will  make  one 
more. 

“It’s  a more  sustainable  way  of 
living  and  keeping  your  agricultural 
land,”  he  says.  “I  think  that  once 
people  see  the  way  it  is,  they  see  that 
it’s  a viable  way  of  farming.” 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 
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FOR  SALE 


1984  Buick  Regal,  new  engine,  new 
air  conditioning  unit,  sell  as  is; 
wooden  trailer,  72  by  46  by  25",  good 
condition,  822-9562. 


1999  Honda  Civic  SE,  five-speed, 
four-door,  black  with  grey  interior, 
air,  keyless  entry,  service  records 
available,  100,000  kilometres,  821- 
5984  or  tgyuro@sympatico.ca. 

Queen-size  mattress  and  box  spring; 
table  and  chairs;  sofa  set;  couch; 
girl’s  bedroom  set,  all  in  good  condi- 
tion, free  delivery  if  needed,  824- 
5440  evenings. 

Glass  and  brass  coffee  table  and 
matching  lamp  table,  Helen,  Ext. 
3688  or  hklemenc@uoguelph.ca. 

Cosco  high  chair,  Cosco  Explorer 
car  booster  seat,  767-6313. 

Queen-size  mattress  and  box  spring, 
three  years  old,  Monika,  763-8756 
or  m_o_n_k_e_e@yahoo.  com. 

Daybed,  mint  condition,  836-9052. 

NEC  Pentium  II  233MMX,  64  MB 
RAM,  4.0  GB  hard  drive,  14.1 -inch 
TFT  LCD,  1.44  FD,  24X  CD-ROM, 
Internet-ready,  includes  carrying 
case  and  Ethernet  card,  stirreg@hot- 
mail.com. 

Three-bedroom  semi-detached 


Furnished  three-bedroom  heritage 
house,  two  studies,  two  baths,  fire- 
place in  living  room,  eat-in  kitchen, 
close  to  campus,  non-smokers,  no 
pets,  available  Jan.  1 to  May  15, 2003, 
$1,500  a month  inclusive,  824-9203 
or  ncarson@uoguelph.ca. 

Furnished  three-bedroom  home  on 
quiet  cul-de-sac  in  Waterloo,  1 Vi 
baths,  eat-in  kitchen  with  dish- 
washer, family  room  with  fireplace, 
finished  basement,  laundry,  large 
backyard,  piano,  available  August 
2003  to  July  2004,  $2,000  a month, 
Ext.  3458  or  519-746-9452  evenings. 

Large  basement  bedroom  in  four- 
bedroom  townhouse,  private  bath, 
laundry,  direct  bus  route  to  Univer- 
sity, close  to  shopping  and  campus, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  Laura,  829- 
9005,  822-6950  evenings  or  laurak- 
miJlerl3@hotmail.com. 

One-bedroom  basement  apartment 
suitable  for  single  non-smoker, 
laundry,  parking,  no  pets,  $750  a 
month  inclusive,  available  Dec.  1, 
823-5689. 

Furnished  room  with  adjoining  pri- 
vate kitchenette/study  area  in  quiet 
home,  walking  distance  to  campus, 
on  bus  route,  separate  entrance, 
laundry',  cable,  shared  bath  with  one 
male  tenant,  leave  message  at 
763-1236  or  send  e-mail  to  bard- 
well@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


house  on  Cole  Road,  two  baths,  fin- 
ished basement,  walk  to  mall,  780- 
0696  or  www.uoguelph.ca/~slee. 

Three-bedroom  condo  townhouse 
on  College  Avenue,  1,200  square 
feet,  finished  basement  with  walk-in 
from  garage,  ground-level  walkout 
to  patio,  close  to  buses  and  Stone 
Road  Mall,  reduced  price,  822-7586. 

Three-bedroom  custom-built  bun- 
galow on  large  lot  near  Lake  Huron 
south  of  Kincardine,  two  four-piece 
baths,  oil  furnace,  garage,  vinyl  exte- 
rior, main-floor  laundry,  close  to 
beach  and  golf,  519-396-1435. 


FOR  RENT 


Two  rooms  in  basement  of  home  in 
south  end,  separate  kitchen  and 
bathroom,  laundry,  cable,  parking, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  references, 
available  immediately,  824-5440 
after  5 p.m. 


Bright  basement  room,  shared  bath 
and  kitchen,  laundry,  parking,  close 
to  Zehrs,  on  bus  route,  30-minute 
walk  to  campus,  $380  a month 
inclusive,  Grace,  766-4638. 


J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverley  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E6C6 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 

Toll  Free:  1-800-463-5386  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

RETIREMENT  and  FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS  ♦ RRSPs 
INVESTMENTS  ♦ MUTUAL  FUNDS  ♦ TERM  DEPOSITS 
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wentworth 


WANTED 


Used  Power  Wheels  or  Peg  Perego 
battery-powered  ride-on  toy  suit- 
able for  three-year-old,  in  good  con- 
dition, leave  message  at  763-6899  or 
jmethere@uoguelph.ca. 

Parking  space  to  rent  near  St.  Geor- 
ge’s Square,  jchau@uoguelph.ca. 

New  or  used  19-  to  21 -inch  TV, 
recent  model,  Joy,  767-0529  or  joy- 
morshed2 1 @yahoo.ca. 

Master’s  graduate  and  full-time 
University  employee  seeks  occa- 
sional evening  and  weekend  babysit- 
ting jobs,  experienced,  references 
available,  rates  negotiable,  loves  chil- 
dren, Shannon,  Ext.  4348. 


AVAILABLE 


Proofreading,  editing  and  testing  for 
major  papers,  theses  or  Web  sites, 
Guelph  grad,  experienced  and  thor- 
ough, Rebekah,  763-0336  or 
rebekah@jalen.com. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
SOCIOLOGY  & ANTHROPOLOGY 

Presents 

Prof.  Richard  B.  Lee 
of  the  University  of  Toronto 

Discussing 

"From  Foragers  to  First  Nations: 
The  Kalahari  Bushmen  Today" 

Thursday,  November  14, 7 p.m. 
Macdonald  Hall,  Room  149 


Room  for  winter  semester,  close  to 
bus  stop  and  convenience  store, 
$250  a month  plus  utilities,  jack- 
sons@uoguelph.ca. 

Room  for  mature,  quiet  student  in 
shared  home  with  owner,  available 
Dec.  1,  $375  a month  inclusive, 
826-7400. 

Three-bedroom,  three-storey  condo 
in  well-maintained  complex  near 
University,  two  baths,  kitchen  walk- 
out to  balcony,  central  air,  dish- 
washer, fireplace,  laundry,  available 
Nov.  15,  no  pets,  no  smoking,  refer- 
ences required,  $1,450  a month  plus 
utilities,  836-9316. 

Five-bedroom  house  backing  on 
public  park,  3 Vi  baths,  upgraded 
kitchen,  finished  basement,  garage, 
two-level  deck,  Tim,  905-274-2167, 
or  Robert  at  robertdemello@hot- 
mail.com. 


FOR  RENT 

Three-bedroom  1,300-square- 
foot  home  on  quiet  street,  dose  to 
campus.  Stone  Road  Mall  and 
YMCA.  Gas  heat,  central  air, 
laundry,  garage,  finished  basement 
and  parking  for  2+  cars.  Non- 
smokers.  References  required. 
Available  mid-November  to 
April  30,  2003  (negotiable). 

SI, 200  a month  plus  utilities. 

767-0302  or 

dmaskens@rogers.com 
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PIDEL  BUILT 
$212,000 


This  solid  four-bedroom 
home  is  an  open  concept 
in  Guelph’s  east  side. 
1,700  square  feet. 
Ceramic  foyer,  kitchen, 
dining.  Three  bathrooms, 
central  air  and  vacuum, 
plywood  subfloors. 
Home  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Flexible  possession. 


JIM  MURPHY 
DIANE  SORBARA 

Associate  Broker  MVA,  Sales  Rep. 


Call  today  for  details! 


*****  I LuiK'I.iri'  Realty 
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University  of  Ontario 
Institute  of  Technology 


Bachelor  of  Education  Program 


Interested  in  becoming  a teacher? 

The  University  of  Ontario  Institute  of  Technology  will  offer  a one  year  consecutive  Bachelor  of 
Education  program*  for  university  graduates  interested  in  teaching  science  (biology,  physics, 
chemistry),  math  or  computer  science  at  the  Intermediate  or  Senior  level. 

This  brand-new  program,  beginning  in  fall  2003,  will  emphasize  educational  technology, 
information  literacy  and  technology  integration.  Apply  online  at  www.ouac.on.ca/teas/. 

The  application  deadline  is  December  2,  2002. 

At  Ontario’s  first  laptop-based  university  our  students  will  benefit  from  fully  networked, 
state-of-the-art  classrooms  and  learning  spaces. 

* pending  accreditation  by  the  Ontario  College  of  Teachers 

Please  Join  Us  for  an  Online  Web  Information  Session 

Monday,  November  11  at  7p.m. 

Participants  must  register  at  educatlonlnfo@uolt.ca  before  12  noon,  November  11 

For  more  information,  visit  our  Web  site  www.uolt.ca 
or  call  toll-free  1-866-844-U0IT  (8648). 
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ARBORETUM 


Faustwork  Mask  Theatre  presents 
Mask  Messenger , a mix  of  mono- 
logue, physical  comedy  and  theatre 
exploring  the  use  of  masks  through- 
out history,  Nov.  19  at  6:30  p.m.  at 
the  Arboretum.  Tickets  are  $5.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  2358. 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  presents  the 
dinner-theatre  comedy  Perfect  Wed- 
ding by  Robin  Hawdon  until  Dec. 
14.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m.;  showtime 
is  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $49  and  are 
available  at  Ext.  4110. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre’s 
“Beyond  the  Frame”  auction  of  art- 
works by  35  prominent  artists  is 
Nov.  9.  A reception  begins  at  6 p.m. 
Tickets  are  $40. 


Prof.  Chandler  Kirwin,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  gives  a talk  on  “Modern 
Architecture:  Frank  Gehry”  Nov.  19 
at  noon. 


Opening  Nov.  21  at  the  art  centre 
and  continuing  until  Dec.  23  is  the 
exhibition  “Gordon  Couling:  One 
Day  in  New  York.” 


ATHLETICS 


The  basketball  Gryphons  host 
Queen’s  Nov.  9 and  Laurier  Nov.  20, 
with  the  women  playing  at  6 p.m. 
and  the  men  at  8 p.m. 


The  Guelph  swim  team  is  at  home 
Nov.  9 to  Waterloo  at  9 a.m.  and 
McMaster  at  7:30  p.m. 


The  women’s  volleyball  Gryphons 
host  Waterloo  Nov.  9 at  1 p.m. 


The  women’s  hockey  team  is  at 
home  to  Windsor  Nov.  17  at  3:30 
p.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concerts 
continue  Nov.  7 with  Chris  Cigolea 
on  trumpet  and  Napalka  Postawka 
on  piano  and  Nov.  14  with  the  Uni- 
versity Concert  Winds  conducted  by 
John  Goddard.  On  Nov.  21,  Game- 
lan  for  the  Wayang  Kulit  and  Way- 
angTopeng  Theatre  of  Java,  Indone- 
sia, perform.  The  concerts  are  held 
in  MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is 
free,  but  donations  are  welcome. 


Two  new  U of  G ensembles  devoted 
to  current  trends  in  music  making 
will  debut  at  a concert  Nov.  19  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Youth  Music 
Centre.  The  Contemporary  Music 
Ensemble,  directed  by  Prof.  Ellen 
Waterman,  will  perform  works  by 
Henryk  Gbrecki,  Arvo  Part,  Oskar 
Morawetz  and  Samuel  Barber,  as 
well  as  student  compositions. 
Well-known  Guelph  composer  and 
percussionist  Jesse  Stewart  will 
direct  the  Ensemble  of  Musical 
Improvisation.  The  concert  is  free, 
but  donations  are  welcome. 
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LECTURES 


U of  G Spanish  studies  graduate 
Robert  Davidson,  now  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, returns  to  campus  Nov.  8 to 
give  a talk  on  “Modernity  Denied: 
The  Pueblo  Espahol  and  Barcelona’s 
Exposition  of  1929.”  It  begins  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  229.  A PhD 
graduate  of  Cornell,  Davidson  spe- 
cializes in  avant-garde  movements 
of  Spain  and  Catalonia  and  Spain’s 
Generation  X.  His  lecture  will  be  in 
English  and  is  open  to  the  public. 


Third  Age  Learning-Guelph’s  fall 
lecture  series  for  retired  people  con- 
cludes Nov.  13.  Retired  English  pro- 
fessor Eugene  Benson  discusses 
“Margaret  Atwood:  Red  Riding 
Hood  and  the  Wolf.  Canadian 
Nationalism,  Feminism  and  Poli- 
tics” at  10  a.m.  “The  Materials  of 
Music”  is  the  topic  at  1:30  p.m.  Lec- 
tures are  held  at  the  Arboretum  Cen- 
tre. Individual  tickets  can  be  pur- 
chased at  the  door  if  space  is 
available. 


The  rural  studies  program  presents 
William  Rees  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  discussing  “Sus- 
tainability, Energy  and  the  Collapse 
of  Complex  Societies”  Nov.  7 at  7:30 
p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 


NOTICES 


Residence  Life  staff  are  sponsoring  a 
hate  crime  vigil  Nov.  7 at  7:30  p.m.  at 
the  Bullring.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


A group  of  U of  G staff  hopes  to 
establish  a Weight  Watchers  pro- 
gram on  campus.  A minimum  of  20 
participants  is  required.  A room  is 
available  in  the  FACS  Building  for  a 
weekly  lunch-hour  meeting.  Cost  is 
$155  for  a 10-week  membership, 
$135  for  students.  If  interested,  send 
e-mail  to  kvirgin@uoguelph.ca. 


The  University  Centre  presents  the 
28th  annual  Fair  November,  an 
exhibition  and  sale  of  Canadian 
crafts,  Nov.  14  to  17  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  Hours  are  10  a.m.  to  9 
p.m.  Thursday  and  Friday,  10  a.m.  to 
6 p.m.  Saturday  and  11  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Sunday.  Admission  is  free. 


The  Workplace  Safety  and  Insurance 
Board  presents  a talk  by  Rob  Ellis, 
whose  son  died  in  a workplace 
accident,  Nov.  12  at  noon  in  UC  103. 


The  2003  Breast  of  Canada  calendar, 
published  by  U of  G graduate  Sue 
Richards,  is  now  available.  Proceeds 
support  the  work  of  the  Canadian 
Breast  Cancer  Network.  For  more 
information,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.breastofcanada.com. 


Graduate  Studies  and  Graduate  Pro- 
gram Services  are  offering  a “World 
of  Work”  series  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. On  Nov.  14,  the  topic  is 
“Writing  Your  R6sum6  or  Academic 
CV”  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Room  1 16  of 
the  Crop  Science  Building. 


The  International  Development 
Research  Centre  offers  funding  for 
researchers  and  graduate  students  at 
Canadian  universities  to  do  field 
studies  in  collaboration  with  Peru- 
vian researchers.  Application  dead- 
line is  Nov.  29.  Full  details  can  be 
found  on  the  Web  at  www.idrc.ca/ 
awards/consortium_  peru.html. 


The  Student  Affairs  Neighbourhood 
Relations  Task  Group  will  hold  an 
open  forum  Nov.  20  at  noon  in  the 
Eccles  Centre. 


The  Canadian  Bureau  for  Interna- 
tional Education  offers  grants  to 
spur  innovation  in  international 
learning.  Application  deadlines  are 
Dec.  16  for  innovation  grants  and 
April  25,  2003,  for  international 
learning  grants.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  www.cbie.ca  or  contact 
Mary  Kane  at  613-237-4820,  Ext. 
222,  or  mkane@cbie.ca. 


READING 


Qu6b6cois  novelist  Raymond 
Plante,  author  of  numerous  book 
series  for  children  and  young  adults, 
will  read  from  a selection  of  his 
works  Nov.  21  at  4 p.m.  in  MacKin- 
non 121.  Plante  is  also  the  author  of 
several  books  for  adults,  including 
Projections  privees  and  Novembre. 
The  reading  will  be  in  French.  Every- 
one is  welcome. 


SEMINARS 


The  biochemistry  seminar  series 
continues  Nov.  7 with  Prof.  Andrew 
Bendall,  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics,  discussing  “Investigating 
Dlx  Gene  Function  During  Verte- 
brate Development.”  On  Nov.  14, 
Walid  Houry  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  explains  “Protein  Folding 
in  the  Cell:  The  Role  of  Molecular 
Chaperones.”  On  Nov.  21,  graduate 
student  Blaine  Legaree  considers 
“Molecular  Interactions  of  the  Pep- 
tidoglycan  Biosynthesis  Multien- 
zyme Complex  in  Pseudomonas 
aeruginosa."  The  seminars  begin  at 
noon  in  MacNaughton  222. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
graduate  student  seminar  series 
presents  Chris  Vandenende  explain- 
ing “Quorum  Sensing  Manipula- 
tion” Nov.  8 at  12:30  p.m.  in  Food 
Science  128. 


Next  up  in  the  Cognitive  Science 
Interest  Group’s  seminar  series  is 
Prof.  Simon  Yang,  Engineering,  dis- 
cussing “Studies  of  Visual  Percep- 
tion in  Biological  Systems  Using 
Neurocomputation”  Nov.  8.  On 
Nov.  15,  Prof.  Lana  Trick,  Psychol- 
ogy, and  the  Pacecar  Consortium 
consider  “In-Vehicle  Devices  and 
the  Aging  Driver.”  The  seminars 
begin  at  2 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  317. 


The  Department  of  Pathobiology 
presents  “Understanding  Marek’s 
Disease  Immunity:  A Continuing 
Challenge”  with  Karel  Schat  of  Cor- 
nell University  Nov.  8.  On  Nov.  22, 


the  topic  is  “Carbohydrates  and  Vac- 
cine Design”  with  Prof.  France- 
Isabelle  Auzanneau,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  The  seminars  begin  at 
2 p.m.  in  Pathobiology  2106. 


The  Department  of  Economics 
seminar  series  continues  with  Philip 
Oreopoulos  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  discussing  “Do  Dropouts 
Drop  Out  Too  Soon?  Evidence 
Using  Changes  in  School-Leaving 
Laws”  Nov.  8.  On  Nov.  15,  Jeffrey 
Racine  of  Syracuse  University  con- 
siders “Nonparametric  Estimation 
of  Regression  Functions  With 
Discrete  Explanatory  Variables.” 
The  seminars  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  237. 


Next  up  in  the  Axelrod  Institute  of 
Ichthyology  seminar  series  Nov.  12 
is  zoology  graduate  student  Fraser 
Neave  examining  “Native  Lampreys 
in  Ontario.”  On  Nov.  19,  zoology 
graduate  student  Heather  Surette 
discusses  “Fish  Species  at  Risk  at 
Point  Pelee."  The  seminars  begin  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  168. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
seminar  series  continues  with 
Robert  Macnab  of  Yale  University 
outlining  “Export  and  Assembly  of 
Flagellar  Proteins  of  Salmonella 
Using  a Type  III  Pathway”  Nov.  14. 
On  Nov.  21,  Andrew  Simor  of  Sun- 
nybrook  Medical  Centre  considers 
“MRSA  in  Canadian  Hospitals:  How 
Are  We  Doing?”  The  seminars  begin 
at  3 p.m.  in  Richards  124. 


The  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  presents  Richard  Lee 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  discuss- 
ing “From  Foragers  to  First  Nations: 
The  Kalahari  Bushmen  Today”  Nov. 
14  at  7 p.m.  in  Macdonald  Hall  149. 


“Solving  the  Physical  Riddles  of  Soft 
Materials  Using  Neutron  Scattering" 
is  the  topic  of  John  Katsaras  of  Chalk 
River  Laboratories  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  seminar  Nov.  19  at  4 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  113. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  hands- 
on  training  in  learning  technologies 
for  teaching  continues  Nov.  1 1 with 
“Multimedia  for  Teaching,”  Nov.  15 
with  “HTML  II:  Creating  a Course 
Web  Site”  and  Nov.  18  with 
“WebCT  Advanced  Series:  Session  II 
— Quizzes.”  Detailed  workshop 
descriptions  and  prerequisites  can 
be  found  on  the  Web  at  www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca.  Online  registration  is 
required. 


THEATRE 


Students  in  the  drama  program 
present  The  Lysistrata  Project  based 
on  the  play  by  Aristophanes  until 
Nov.  9 at  the  George  Luscombe 
Theatre.  Directed  by  Kim  Renders, 
the  plays  runs  until  Friday  at  8 p.m. 
and  Saturday  at  7 p.m.  Tickets  are  $7 
and  $9  and  are  available  at  the  UC 
box  office  and  at  the  door. 


THESIS  DEFENCE 


The  final  examination  of  Dingding 
Li,  a PhD  candidate  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  is  Nov.  15  at  1 1 
a.m.  in  the  Johnston  Hall  board- 
room.  The  thesis  is  “Estimation  and 
Inference  in  Semiparametric  Regres- 
sion Models  With  Weakly  Depend- 
ent Data.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Thanasis  Stengos. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Lung  Association  presents  its 
fifth  annual  Murder  Mystery  Dinner 
and  Silent  Auction  Nov.  16  begin- 
ning at  6:30  p.m.  at  the  Aberfoyle 
Mill  Restaurant.  For  ticket  informa- 
tion, call  822-7739. 


The  Waterloo-Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  meets  Nov.  13  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Graham  Buck  will  speak  on  “Stew- 
arding  Clear  Creek  Forest.”  Every- 
one is  welcome. 


The  World  Youth  Day  Choir  will 
perform  Nov.  9 at  8 p.m.  at  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady.  For  tickets,  call 
1-877  MY  CHOIR. 


Homewood  is  looking  for  volunteers 
for  its  new  caf6  and  gift  shop.  There 
are  openings  for  early  and  late  morn- 
ings, afternoons  and  after  school 
during  the  week,  as  well  as  weekends. 
Training  begins  in  November.  For 
more  information,  call  824-1010, 

Ext.  262. 


The  Guelph  Guild  of  Handweavers 
and  Spinners  presents  its  annual  sale 
and  demonstrations  of  spinning  and 
weaving  Nov.  9 and  10  from  10  a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  at  the  Wellington  County 
Museum  and  Archives. 


The  Christian  Farmers  Federation  of 
Ontario  will  hold  its  annual  conven- 
tion Nov.  28  and  29  at  the  Holiday 
Inn  in  Cambridge.  This  year’s  theme 
is  “Paths  to  Success:  Renewing  the 
Family  Farm.”  Registration  deadline 
is  Nov.  25.  For  more  information  or 
to  register,  call  837-1620,  fax  to 
824-1835,  send  e-mail  to  effo- 
mail@christianfarmers.org  or  visit 
the  Web  site  www.christianfarm- 
ers.org. 


The  Conflict  Resolution  Centre  for 
Guelph-Wellington  is  offering 
mediation  training  suitable  for  both 
professional  and  personal  develop- 
ment Nov.  22,  23  and  24.  For 
information,  call  826-9171  or  send 
e-mail  to  info@crcgw.ca.  The  centre 
is  also  looking  for  volunteers  to  do 
gift  wrapping  at  Stone  Road  Mall 
during  the  week  of  Nov.  25  to  30  as  a 
fundraiser  for  the  centre. 


The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir’s  first 
concert  of  the  season  is  a Golden 
Jubilee  choral  celebration  titled  “For 
Queen  and  Country”  Nov.  9 at  8 
p.m.  at  St.  George’s  Anglican 
Church.  All  Second  World  War 
veterans  are  invited  to  attend  free. 
For  tickets,  call  763-3000. 
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Province  Invests  Close  to 
$23 M in  U of  G Research 


OIT  supports  25  projects  that  will  involve  200 faculty  and  researchers  across  campus 


The  Ontario  government  is  investing  $22.8  million 
at  Guelph  to  advance  25  research  projects  in  the 
human,  animal  and  life  sciences.  The  funding  was 
announced  Nov.  14  by  David  Turnbull,  associate 
minister  of  enterprise,  opportunity  and  innovation,  at  a 
special  event  on  campus. 

The  investment  will  be  delivered  through  the  On- 
tario Innovation  Trust  (OIT),  which  provides  matching 
provincial  dollars  for  research  supported  by  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation  (CFI).  The  announcement 
brings  the  total  provincial  investment  for  51  research 
projects  at  U of  G to  $41  million.  Funding  partners  have 
contributed  an  additional  $61.5  million,  bringing  the 
total  value  of  investments  in  research  infrastructure  at 
Guelph  to  more  than  $102.5  million. 

“These  awards  reflect  the  University’s  high  priority 
on  innovative  research  and  scientific  discovery,”  said 
Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice-president  (research).  “These 
investments  will  play  a vital  role  in  building  excellent  re- 
search capacity  across  a spectrum  of  Guelph’s  strengths. 
It  enables  our  researchers  to  continue  to  excel  in  their 
own  discipline,  and  to  consequently  enhance  their  abil- 
ity to  deliver  leading-edge  education  and  training.” 

The  most  recent  25  projects  funded  will  ultimately 
involve  some  200  faculty  and  researchers  from  a variety 
of  campus  departments.  Research  areas  will  include 
food  safety,  chemistry,  biotechnology,  breast  cancer,  re- 
productive disorders  and  animal  and  human  health. 

“Investing  in  research  infrastructure  is  an  important 
part  of  our  government’s  strategy  for  promoting  re- 
search, innovation  and  discovery  in  Ontario,”  said 
Turnbull.  “These  investments  are  building  a stronger 
future  for  our  province  and  a solid  foundation  to  posi- 
tion our  universities,  colleges  and  research  hospitals  as 
world-class  centres  for  research  and  scientific  discov- 
ery.” 


Turnbull  presented  Distinguished  Researcher 
Awards  to  Profs.  Chris  Hall,  Environmental  Biology; 
Terry  Beveridge,  Microbiology;  and  Alejandro  Maran- 
goni,  Food  Science.  He  also  recognized  the  following 
faculty: 

•France-Isabelle  Auzanneau,  Chemistry  and  Biochem- 
istry 

•Andrew  Bendall,  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 

•Nicholas  Bernier,  Zoology 

•Dean  Betts,  Biomedical  Sciences 

•Marc  Coppolino,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

•Bill  Deen,  Plant  Agriculture 

•Jinzhong  Fu,  Zoology 

•Mansel  Griffiths,  Food  Science 

•Paul  Hebert,  Zoology 

•Richard  Heck,  Land  Resource  Science 

•Abdelaziz  Houmam,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

•Carolyn  Kerr,  Clinical  Studies 

•John  Lauzon,  Land  Resource  Science 

•John  Leatherland,  Biomedical  Sciences 

•Ray  Lu,  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 

•Daniel  Meegan,  Psychology 

•Stephen  Miller,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science 

•Roger  Moorehead,  Biomedical  Sciences 

•Richard  Mosser,  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 

•Blair  Nonnecke,  Computing  and  Information  Science 

•Jim  Petrik,  Biomedical  Sciences 

•Xiaorong  Qin,  Physics 

•Manish  Raizada,  Plant  Agriculture 

•Stephen  Seah,  Microbiology 

•Shayan  Sharif,  Pathobiology 

•Carl  Svensson,  Physics 

•Lana  Trick,  Psychology 

•Scott  Weese,  Clinical  Studies. 


Maclean’s  Ranks 
Guelph  Canada’s 
Number  One 
Comprehensive 
University 

V ofG  understands  how  undergraduates  are  to  be 
treated,  says  editor  of  annual  rankings  issue 


There  was  a buzz  in  the  air 
Nov.  1 1 after  U of  G was  named 
the  top  comprehensive  university  in 
Canada  by  Maclean’s  magazine. 
Student  Erin  Westman  sensed  it 
during  the  campus  tour  she  was 
conducting  for  Science  and 
Engineering  Night,  an  annual 
information  event  for  high  school 
students,  parents  and  teachers. 

“I  announced  the  Maclean's 
ranking  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tour,"  says  Westman,  a third-year 
molecular  biology  and  genetics  stu- 
dent. “People  kept  talking  about  it 
during  the  tour.  It  made  for  an  excit- 
ing evening.” 

Westman  says  she  likes  to  read 
the  annual  rankings  issue  to  “see 
what  Maclean’s  says  about  U of  G 
and  how  it  compares  with  what  I like 
about  the  University.” 

At  the  top  of  her  list  is  U of  G’s 
wide  range  of  student  support  pro- 
grams. “The  professors  are  con- 
cerned about  how  well  you  learn, 
and  there’s  so  much  help  on  cam- 
pus,” she  says. 

Third-year  commerce  student 
Kendra  Holliday  also  picked  up  the 
magazine.  “A  lot  of  people  have  been 
buying  the  issue  and  reading  and 
talking  about  it.  There’s  a general 
feeling  of  contentment  about  the 
fact  that  we  are  first.  For  me,  the  best 
thing  about  Guelph  is  the  environ- 
ment. You  feel  like  you  have  a say  in 
your  classes,  that  your  opinion  is 
heard,  considered  and  thought 
about.  That’s  really  important  in  an 
academic  environment.” 

Indeed,  U of  G’s  student  services 
and  campus  environment  are 
among  the  reasons  Maclean ’s  named 
Guelph  the  top  comprehensive  uni- 
versity. 

“Guelph  has  a very  focused  direc- 
tion when  it  comes  to  undergradu- 
ate education,”  says  Ann  Dowsett 
Johnston,  who  edits  the  annual 
rankings  issue  and  has  won  five  na- 
tional awards  for  her  reporting  on 
higher  education. 

“At  your  university,  there’s  a 
general  understanding  of  how  un- 
dergraduates are  to  be  treated,"  she 


says.  From  day  one,  students  feel  like 
a part  of  the  University  community 
because  of  the  support  they  receive 
at  all  levels,  from  student  services  to 
academic  assistance  and  research 
opportunities,  she  says. 

“It  all  ends  up  giving  students  a 
great  sense  of  ownership.  What  I 
hear  most  about  Guelph,  both  from 
former  students  and  current  stu- 
dents I speak  to,  is  that  they’re 
thrilled  by  the  University.  They  just 
love  it." 

Maclean’s  also  recognized 
Guelph’s  high-quality  and  diverse 
programs,  graduation  rates,  excep- 
tional faculty,  talented  students  and 
academic  reputation.  In  the  rank- 
ings, U of  G holds  the  top  position  in 
the  following  areas  of  student  qual- 
ity: proportion  of  first-year  students 
with  a 75-per-cent  average  or  higher, 
support  for  student  services  and  per- 
centage of  students  who  graduate. 
Guelph  ranks  second  in  the  number 
of  students  with  national  awards, 
quality  of  faculty  and  overall  reputa- 
tion. 

“It  was  tight  at  the  top,  but  not  as 
tight  as  in  previous  years,"  Dowsett 
Johnston  says  of  the  rankings.  “This 
was  a solid  win  on  the  part  of 
Guelph.” 

U of  G also  ranks  second  in  the 
“best  overall”  comprehensive  uni- 
versity category  of  Maclean ‘s  reputa- 
tional survey  and  second  in  the  three 
categories:  highest  quality,  most  in- 
novation and  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
The  reputational  survey  is  based  on 
interviews  with  more  than  7,000 
high  school  guidance  counsellors, 
academic  administrators  and  CEOs 
of  major  Canadian  corporations. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
says  the  ranking  “recognizes  our 
continuing  commitment  to  our  stu- 
dents’ success,  to  innovative  pro- 
grams, to  vibrant  student-faculty 
interactions  and  to  a welcoming 
campus  environment.  This  national 
recognition  is  ultimately  a tribute  to 
the  outstanding  quality  and  dedica- 
tion of  our  faculty,  administrators, 
staff,  students,  alumni  and  board 

Continued  on  page  14 
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Free  Ticket  & Brochure  Delivery 
To  AU  U of  G Departments 

Corporate  Rate  Hotel  Program 

Corporate  Rate  Car  Rentals 


Corporate  Care  Program... 
24  Hour  Emergency 


Senior  Corporate 
Consultants 


278  9990 

Onl.Rcg.  NBR  02716341 


Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  see  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 
•Reading  and  Writing  before  Grade  One 
• Low  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 
•Strong  Academics  - Math,  Geometry, 
Geography,  Botany,  Culture  and  more 
•French,  Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 
•For  children  2.5 years  to  Grade  Six 

Come  sec  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Ave.  Guelph 
www3.sympatico.ca/guelphnioiitessoriscliool/ 

519-836-3810 


Canvision  Optical 

666  Woolwich  Street  

Guelph,  ON  N1H7G5  766-7676 


. 1 

sure  to  enjoy 
your  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day- 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more  clearly. — 


CARPET  & FURNITURE  CLEANING 

Do  you  suffer  from  allergies? 

• reduces  the  level  of  bacteria,  yeast 
and  mould  micro-organisms  in 
carpeting  by  an  average  of  92.5% 

• reduces  the  level  of  bacteria  on 
upholstered  furniture  by  an 
average  of  96 % 


STEAMATIC. 

loUl  cktiuDi  k resiontion 


Call  Us 

(519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamadc! 


REPORT 


U of  G a Leader  in  University  Rankings 


PRESIDENT  Mordechai  Rozan- 
ski  told  the  Nov.  5 meeting  of 
Senate  that  he  was  pleased  with 
Guelph’s  successes  in  three  recent 
university  rankings  — a student 
survey  by  the  Globe  and  Mail,  an 
accountability  survey  by  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  and  a report  on 
Canada’s  top  50  research 
universities  in  the  National  Post.  He 
said  he  viewed  them  as  a tribute  to 
the  dedication  and  talent  of  the 
University  community.  (See  story 
on  page  7 of  this  issue  as  well  as  the 
Board  of  Governors  report  and  the 
article  “Guelph  Earns  Kudos  in 
Student  Survey”  in  the  Nov.  6 issue 
of  @Guelph). 

From  provost  Alastair  Summer- 
lee,  Senate  learned  that  U of  G hired 
67  new  faculty  in  2001/2002,  40  per 
cent  of  whom  were  women.  This  is 
the  result  of  a concerted  effort  to  in- 


crease the  number  of  women,  who 
have  constituted  only  20  per  cent  of 
new  hires  in  the  past,  he  said.  He 
also  noted  that  34  of  the  appoint- 
ments were  international  recruits, 
many  of  them  from  top  U.S.  univer- 
sities. 


ADMISSION  POLICY  AMENDED 

Senators  approved  a proposal 
from  the  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  to  amend  the  average  for 
guaranteed  admissions  from  the 
open  learning  program  to  the  BA 
program  from  60  per  cent  to  70  per 
cent. 


UPRAC  AUDIT  NOV.  22 

Prof.  Brian  Allen,  chair  of  the 
Committee  on  University  Planning, 
explained  the  process  of  the  up- 
coming Nov.  22  visit  of  the  Under- 


graduate Program  Review  Audit 
Committee  (UPRAC).  He  said  the 
audit  is  mandated  by  the  province 
for  all  universities  to  determine 
whether  they  meet  the  mandates 
they  set  out.  During  the  full-day 
audit,  UPRAC  will  meet  with  the 
Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Internal 
Reviews  and  senior  administrators. 


OMAF  UPDATE 

Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice- 
president  (research),  gave  Senate  an 
update  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  contract 
partnership  that  was  announced  in 
August.  Details  of  the  partnership 
can  be  found  in  the  Sept.  1 1 issue  of 
@Guelph  and  in  the  Communica- 
tions and  Public  Affairs  online  news 
archives  at  www.uoguelph.ca/me- 
diarel/archives. 


Milligan  Receives  National 
Life  Sciences  Award 

Former  research  VP  recognized  for  leadership  and  contributions  to  agriculture 


Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  U of  G’s 
former  vice-president  (research), 
has  received  a 2002  National  Merit 
Award  from  the  Ottawa  Life 
Sciences  Council  (OLSC). 

The  award  recognizes  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  Canada’s  life  sci- 
ences sector  and  draws  nominations 
from  across  the  country.  Milligan 
was  recognized  for  his  “leadership 
and  contribution  to  agriculture  and 
the  bio-based  economy.’’  He  re- 
ceived the  award  Nov.  5 during  the 
OLSC’s  annual  awards  dinner. 

“I’m  very  surprised,”  Milligan 
says  of  receiving  the  honour.  “We 
are  starting  to  see  a significant  up- 
surge in  the  understanding  of  bio- 
based business  opportunities,  and  I 
am  very  encouraged  by  it.  I think 
Canada  has  a bright  future  in  the 
area  of  bio-based  business.  The 


work  we  have  done  so  far  at  Guelph 
has  set  a foundation  in  this  area,  and 
it  has  depended  on  the  foresight  and 
conviction  of  a great  many  people 
other  than  myself.” 

Milligan  joined  U of  G as  dean  of 
research  in  1985  after  spending  20 
years  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  He 
served  as  dean  and  later  vice- 
president  (research)  for  16  years, 
stepping  down  in  2001  to  return  to 
teaching  and  research. 

Respected  as  both  a researcher 
and  administrator,  he  is  known  for 
his  commitment  to  the  life  sciences 
and  for  promoting  collaborations 
among  government,  industry  and 
universities,  including  the  enhanced 
partnership  with  the  then-Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs  in  1997. 

He  is  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  Canada  and  the  recipient  of 


numerous  awards,  including  the 
Earle  W.  Crampton  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Service  in  Nutrition. 

“Larry  has  always  believed  fore- 
most in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
excellence,”  says  Prof.  Alan  Wilde- 
man, vice-president  (research). 
“Whether  working  in  his  own  disci- 
pline of  animal  nutrition  or  provid- 
ing strategic  leadership  at  provincial 
and  federal  levels,  he  has  sought 
nothing  less  than  the  best  for  agricul- 
ture and  life  sciences  in  Canada.  This 
award  could  not  be  more  deserving.” 

The  OLSC  is  a not-for-profit  lo- 
cal and  international,  private-  and 
public-sector  partnership  commit- 
ted to  stimulating  the  growth  of  the 
life  sciences  sector.  It  strives  to  foster 
the  development  of  new  technologies 
and  companies,  as  well  as  raise  the 
profile  of  the  local  life  sciences  sector, 
both  nationally  and  internationally. 
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KUDOS  FOR  FOOD 
SAFETY  NETWORK 

U of  G’s  Food  Safety  Net- 
work received  a Canadian 

I Agri-Food  Award  of  Excel- 
lence for  Agricultural 
Awareness  and  Education  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Win- 
ter Fair  in  Toronto  Nov.  1 1. 
Agriculture  and  Agri-Food 
Minister  Lyle  Vanclief  and 
Royal  Winter  Fair  president 
Don  Rickard  presented  the 
award  to  Prof.  Doug  Powell, 
Plant  Agriculture.  Powell  founded 
the  Food  Safety  Network,  which  was 
officially  launched  in  March,  and 
serves  as  its  scientific  director. 

RUNNERS  ARE  CHAMPS  AGAIN 


U of  G’s  men’s  cross-country  team 
won  its  fourth  consecutive  national 
championship  in  London  this 
month,  tying  the  University  of  Vic- 
toria's record  for  most  consecutive 
wins.  Three  members  of  the  Gry- 
phon team  were  named  All-  Cana- 
dians — Reid  Coolsaet  and  Taylor 
Murphy  to  the  first  team  and  Mark 
Vollmer  to  the  second  team.  Head 
coach  Dave  Scott-Thomas  was  rec- 
ognized as  CIS  Coach  of  the  Year 
and  now  stands  fourth  on  the  all- 
time  list  for  coaching  title-winning 
teams. 


WORK  BEGINS  ON  EDINBURGH 
ROAD  HOUSING  PROJECT 

Site  preparation  began  this  week  for 
the  construction  of  new  private 
rental  housing  on  Edinburgh  Road 
that  has  been  designed  primarily  for 
students.  The  University  has  leased 
about  five  acres  of  its  Heritage  Fund 
lands  to  Richmond  Property  Ltd.  to 
build  up  to  150  rental  units  in  the 
form  of  low-rise  apartments  and 
townhouses  north  of  Edinburgh 
Market  Place.  Work  on  the  first  48 
units  will  be  completed  by  June 
2003.  A second  phase  is  scheduled 
for  completion  by  fall  of  2004,  with 
the  final  phase  to  be  ready  by  May 
2005.  A buffer  zone  will  be  pre- 
served between  the  housing  project 
and  the  Dairy  Bush. 


USWA  RATIFIES  AGREEMENT 

Members  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers of  America  4120  have 
ratified  the  agreement  that  was 
reached  with  the  University.  Details 
of  the  memorandum  of  agreement 
are  available  on  the  Human 
Resources  Web  page  at  www. 
uoguelph.ca/HR/eeagreeJitm. 


ATHLETES  HIT  THE  MARK 

U of  G boasts  70  academic  All- 
Canadians  for  2002/2003,  up  by  five 
from  the  previous  year.  Academic 
All- Canadians  are  athletes  who 
compete  in  a varsity  sport  at  the 
national  level  while  maintaining  an 
academic  cumulative  average  of  80 
per  cent  or  higher.  At  the  provincial 
level,  Guelph  has  32  academic  win- 
ners this  year. 


ART  AUCTION  A SUCCESS 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Cen- 
tre's “Beyond  the  Frame”  auction 
Nov.  9 raised  $31,000  this  year,  up 
from  $25,000  in  2001.  Thirty-eight 
works  by  prominent  artists  were 
sold  at  the  event,  which  drew  a 
sold-out  crowd  of  more  than  200. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 
ELECTED  VICE-CHAIR  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  FEDERATION 

Prof.  Jim  Taylor,  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  western  region  of 
the  International  Federation  of 
Landscape  Architects  (IFLA).  This 
UNESCO-sanctioned  organization 
has  member  national  associations 
that  represent  landscape  architects 
in  professional  and  academic  prac- 
tice around  the  world.  The  western 
region  includes  the  Americas  and 
has  some  20,000  members.  The 
election  results  were  announced  last 
month  at  the  IFLA  World  Congress 
in  the  Baltic  States,  where  Taylor 
served  as  a keynote  speaker. 


PAPERS  FOCUS  ON  SPREAD 
OF  HIV/AIDS  IN  CAMBODIA 

Prof.  Ian  Lubek,  Psychology,  and 
recent  graduate  Meghan  McCourt 
presented  papers  this  month  at  the 
Ninth  Annual  Canadian  Confer- 
ence on  International  Health  in 
Ottawa.  Lubek’s  paper  was  titled 
“Gender,  Beer,  Sexual  Tourism  and 
HIV/AIDS:  A Transcultural, 

Multi-sectoral  Community  Health 
Intervention  Program  for  Women 
at  Risk  in  Siem  Reap/ Angkor  Wat, 
Cambodia."  McCourt  discussed 
"Grassroots  Empowerment  for 
HIV/AIDS  Prevention  Among 
Cambodian  'Beei  Girls.’”  Their 
work  is  part  of  an  international  col- 
laborative effort  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  HI  V/AIDS  among  women 
increasingly  at  risk  in  northern 
Cambodia. 


HISTORIAN  SPEAKS  IN  CHINA 

University  professor  emeritus  Gil 
Stelter,  Department  of  History,  pre- 
sented a lecture  on  “Western  Theo- 
ries of  the  City"  to  fellows  and 
graduate  students  of  the  Chinese 
Academy  of  Social  Sciences  in  Bei- 
jing in  October. 


ENGINEERING  STUDENT  SINGS 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  STAGE 

Third-year  engineering  student 
Shawn  Brady  competed  at  the  Inter- 
national Barbershop  Society  com- 
petition in  Portland,  Oregon,  this 
summer  as  a member  of  the 
Toronto  Northern  Lights.  The 
group  captured  second  place. 


SPEECH  WINS  TOP  HONOURS 

Kim  Waalderbos,  a first-year  OAC 
student  and  writer  in  the  SPARK 
program,  won  top  honours  in  the 
2002  national  Young  Speakers  for 
Agriculture  competition  at  the 
Royal  Winter  Fair  this  month.  She 
spoke  on  “Uniting  the  Fractured 
Voices  of  Canadian  Farmers.” 


MFA  GRAD  RECEIVES  GRANT 

Recent  MFA  graduate  Kate  Terry  is 
one  of  10  Ontario  university 
students  to  receive  a grant  from  the 
du  Maurier  Arts  Council  grant.  She 
will  use  the  $4,000  to  fund  a trip 
from  her  current  residence  in 
England  to  install  an  exhibit  called 
Diaphanous  at  Skol  Centre  des  Arts 
Actuels  in  Montreal.  The  grant  has 
also  enabled  her  to  produce  a 
catalogue.  Her  MFA  adviser  was 
Prof.  Laurel  Woodcock. 


McDonald’s  Gift  Will  Help 
Expand  Restaurant,  Enhance 
Hospitality  Teaching 


CEO  announces  support  during  stint  as  executive-in-residence 


The  School  of  Hospitality  and 
Tourism  Management  (HTM) 
has  received  $275,000  from 
McDonald’s  Restaurants  of  Canada 
Limited  to  help  finance  the 
expansion  of  the  school’s  teaching 
restaurant.  The  gift  is  being  made 
through  the  Campaign  for  the 
University  of  Guelph. 

The  announcement  was  made 
Nov.  7 by  Bill  Johnson,  president 
and  CEO  of  McDonald’s  Canada, 
during  a dinner  in  honour  of  his 
serving  as  HTM’s  2002  executive- 
in-residence.  The  gift  consists  of 
$250,000  from  McDonald’s  Canada 
and  $25,000  from  Grant  Ford,  who 
owns  several  McDonald’s  franchises 
in  Guelph  and  Fergus. 

“We  have  enjoyed  a long  associa- 
tion with  the  University  and  are 
proud  to  fund  the  School  of  Hospi- 
tality and  Tourism  Management’s 
new  atrium  and  kitchen  expansion,” 
said  Johnson.  “We  hope  that  by 
helping  create  this  state-of-the-art 
facility,  we  will  enable  the  University 
of  Guelph  to  continue  its  legacy  of 
education  excellence.” 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
said  Johnson’s  “announcement  of 
this  generous  gift  provides  us  with  a 
leadership  investment.  It  is  the  ini- 
tial support  for  the  expansion  of  our 
award-winning  teaching  restaurant 
and  for  the  construction  of  an 
atrium.  These  projects  will  allow  us 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  School 
of  Hospitality  and  Tourism  Man- 
agement and  continue  to  provide 
the  essential  work  of  educating  a 
high-quality  hospitality  and  tourism 
workforce.  It  will  also  allow  us  to  ad- 
vance one  of  our  core  values,  which 
is  to  increase  our  students’  opportu- 


nities to  learn  by  doing. 

The  $3. 5-million  expansion  will 
double  the  restaurant’s  food  produc- 
tion space  by  expanding  into  the 
current  dining  room.  A new  multi- 
purpose atrium  will  be  built  for  use 
as  an  85-seat  dining  room,  lecture 
space  and  special-event  facility. 

The  restaurant,  which  has  won 
the  Eat  Smart!  Award  several  times 
for  its  commitment  to  high-quality 
food  and  food  safety,  allows  third- 
year  students  to  apply  their  multidis- 

“ The  expansion  is  designed  to 
meet  our  need  for  more  space 
and  the  industry’s  need  for 
more  and  better  qualified  peo- 
ple. It  will  allow  us  to  incorpo- 
rate new  food  preparation 
technologies  and  update  our 
information  systems  for  reser- 
vations, table  management,  or- 
dering and  productivity.  ” 


ciplinary  study  of  general  manage- 
ment in  planning,  purchasing, 
storage,  production,  marketing  and 
service.  The  restaurant  serves  lunch 
and  dinner  several  days  a week  to  the 
campus  and  community. 

“The  hospitality  and  tourism  in- 
dustry needs  more  well-qualified 
people,  but  our  program  is  currently 
limited  by  the  size  of  our  teaching 
restaurant,"  says  HTM  director  John 
Walsh. 

“The  expansion  is  designed  to 
meet  our  need  for  more  space  and 
the  industry’s  need  for  more  and 
better  qualified  people.  It  will  allow 
us  to  incorporate  new  food  prepara- 
tion technologies  and  update  our  in- 


formation systems  for  reservations, 
table  management,  ordering  and 
productivity.” 

The  school’s  executive-in-resi- 
dence program,  launched  12  years 
ago,  gives  students,  researchers  and 
faculty  an  opportunity  to  meet  and 
learn  from  successful  and  prominent 
industry  leaders.  During  his  stint  as 
executive-in-residence  Nov.  5 to  7, 
Johnson  addressed  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate classes,  taught  courses 
and  gave  a public  lecture. 

He  began  his  career  with  McDon- 
ald’s Canada  in  1970  as  a crew  mem- 
ber. Rising  through  the  ranks,  he 
served  as  vice-president,  restaurant 
development,  and  was  named  presi- 
dent of  McDonald’s  Mexico  in  1994. 
He  expanded  that  country’s  fran- 
chise operations  and  formed  Ronald 
McDonald  Children’s  Charities  of 
Mexico.  He  returned  to  Canada  as 
executive  vice-president  in  1998  and 
was  named  president  and  CEO  in 
2002. 

Johnson  said  his  three-day  visit  to 
Guelph  was  an  educational  experi- 
ence for  him  as  well  as  the  students. 

“I’ve  been  so  impressed  by  the 
questions  I’ve  been  asked  by  the  stu- 
dents,” he  says.  They  were  particu- 
larly interested  in  international 
opportunities,  such  as  developing 
products  and  working  abroad. 

“I’ve  collected  plenty  of 
r6sum£s,”  he  said  with  a laugh,  add- 
ing that  HTM’s  programs  — espe- 
cially its  teaching  restaurant  — “are 
instrumental  in  helping  students  be- 
come future  executives  in  the  indus- 
try because  they  provide  the 
experience  and  knowledge  needed  to 
run  a hospitality  business." 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Celebrating  the  presentation  of  a $275,000  gift  to  the  School  of  Hospitality  and  Tourism  Management  from 
McDonald’s  Restaurants  of  Canada  Limited  are,  from  left,  Prof.  John  Walsh;  Bill  Johnson,  president  and  CEO  of 
McDonald’s  Canada;  president  Mordechai  Rozanski;  and  Grant  Ford,  who  owns  several  area  McDonald’s 
franchises.  photo  by  grant  martin 
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Editor’s  note:  This  is  part  of  an 
ongoing  series  designed  to  intro- 
duce new  faculty  to  the  University 
community. 


JOHN  DWYER 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Family  Relations  and  Applied  Nutri- 
tion 

Background:  BA,  University  of 
Western  Ontario;  B.Ed.,  Memorial 
University  of  Newfoundland;  MA, 
University  of  Western  Ontario;  PhD 
(applied  social  psychology),  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatchewan 
Teaching  objectives:  To  integrate 
theory  and  practice  in  my  teaching 
by  incorporating  in  the  classroom 
my  10  years  of  learning  experiences 
as  a program  evaluation  specialist 
working  in  the  public  health  sector. 
Research  objectives:  To  conduct 
evaluations  and  research  related  to 
health  promotion  programs,  espe- 
cially nutrition  and  physical  activity 
interventions  in  the  community. 


TRACEY  CHENIER 

Assistant  professor.  Department  of 
Population  Medicine 
Background:  DVM,  D.V.Sc. 

(theriogenology),  University  of 
Guelph 

Teaching  objectives:  1 will  empha- 
size clinical  and  applied  aspects  of 
equine  reproduction  to  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  veterinary  students. 

I firmly  believe  that  students  learn  by 
doing. 

Research  objectives:  To  develop  a 
comprehensive  research  program  in 
equine  reproduction.  My  specific 
areas  of  interest  include  cryopreser- 
vation  of  semen  and  embryos, 
embryo  transfer  and  applications  of 
ultrasonography  in  reproduction. 


KRISTINE  GRIMSRUD 

Assistant  professor.  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Business 
Background:  MS  (natural  resource 
economics).  Agricultural  University 
of  Norway;  MS  (statistics)  and  PhD 
(agricultural  and  resource  econom- 


ics), Washington  State  University 
Teaching  objectives:  1 believe  it  is 
important  to  facilitate  a strong 
understanding  of  fundamental 
research  methods.  I also  would  like 
to  demonstrate  how  to  use  computa- 
tional methods  in  problem  solving 
related  to  the  topics  I teach,  to 
increase  the  intuition  for  various 


dynamic  and  random  processes, 
because  this  may  prove  useful  for 
students’  future  research  and  work. 
Research  objectives:  My  research 
will  be  in  the  areas  of  natural 
resource  and  environmental  eco- 
nomics and  applied  econometrics.  I 
am  currendy  working  on  issues 


related  to  food  safety,  pest  resistance 
and  statistical  estimation.  In  the 
future,  I would  also  like  to  work  on 
issues  related  to  forestry,  water  qual- 
ity, waste  management  and  land  use. 


TOWHIDUL  ISLAM 

Assistant  professor.  Department  of 


Consumer  Studies 

Background:  M.Sc.  (telecommuni- 
cation engineering),  Bulgaria;  MBA, 
Dhaka;  PhD  (management  science), 
Imperial  College,  University  of  Lon- 
don. 

Teaching  objectives:  To  help  stu- 
dents become  better  managers  and 


better  prepared  for  further  educa- 
tion by  creating  a positive  climate  for 
learning. 

Research  objectives:  To  become  a 
recognized  researcher  in  the  areas  of 
diffusion  of  innovations  and  con- 
sumer purchasing  behaviour  of  new 
products  and  services. 


BETTINA  KALISCH 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences 
Background:  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  and  PhD, 
Queen’s  University 
Teaching  objectives:  Like  most  fac- 
ulty members,  I would  like  to 
encourage  student  participation  in 
the  classroom,  so  they  become 
actively  involved  in  the  evolution  of 
the  course.  Perhaps  this  could  be 
accomplished  by  outlining  collective 
expectations  at  the  beginning  of  a 
course,  followed  by  continual  feed- 
back from  and  for  the  students,  so 
everyone  knows  how  they’re  doing. 
Research  objectives:  My  research 
program  is  focused  on  elucidating 
mechanisms  that  control  neuro- 
transmission,  which  could  also  be 
important  in  understanding  why 
nerve  cells  degenerate.  In  addition 
to  answering  scientific  questions, 
this  research  program  will  contrib- 
ute to  training  students  who  may  be 
interested  in  becoming  independent 
health  science  researchers. 


JERRARD  SMITH 

Assistant  professor,  drama,  School  of 
Literatures  and  Performance  Studies 
in  English 

Background:  Associate  of  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art;  20  years  of 
experience  as  a theatrical  designer 
Teaching  objectives:  To  provide  an 
interface  between  the  professional 
world  and  the  University  environ- 
ment, as  well  as  passing  on  what 
experience  I have  gained  as  a theatre 
professional. 

Research  objectives:  My  research  is 
a continuation  of  my  design  work, 
with  an  emphasis  on  creating  theatre 
in  unusual  venues  as  exemplified  by 
the  work  on  “The  Patria  Cycle  of 
Music/Theatre  Works”  by  Canadian 
composer  R.  Murray  Schafer. 


United  Way  Volunteers  See  the  Big  Picture 

Involvement  in  umbrella  organization  spurs  on-campus  supporters 


When  Guelph’s  no-smoking 
bylaw  went  into  effect  for 
bingo  halls  in  September  2000  and 
revenues  began  to  drop,  United  Way 
Community  Services  of  Guelph  and 
Wellington  received  several  end-of- 
year  requests  from  organizations 
that  relied  on  money  raised  at 
charity  bingos. 

“We  couldn’t  help  them  all  as 
much  as  we  would  have  liked,”  says 
U of  G staff  member  Tim  Mau,  who 
chairs  the  local  United  Way  fund 
distribution  committee. 

Mau’s  committee  makes  the 
tough  decisions  about  how  to  share 
proceeds  of  the  annual  United  Way 
campaign,  and  they  do  it  with  the 
advice  of  other  volunteers  on  the 
agency’s  newly  formed  social  plan- 
ning committee,  headed  by  Prof. 
David  Douglas,  Rural  Planning  and 
Development. 

“Part  of  our  role  is  to  access  in- 
formation on  current  human  care 


and  social  service  needs  in  Guelph 
and  Wellington  County  and  to  gen- 
erate up-to-date  information  and 
insights  on  emerging  needs,”  says 
Douglas. 

Ultimately,  they’re  both  working 
to  help  the  local  United  Way  organi- 
zation develop  a better  understand- 
ing of  the  community  it  serves  and 
plan  more  effectively  the  design  and 
delivery  of  services  through  the  48 
local  agencies  it  supports. 

For  both  Mau  and  Douglas,  it’s  a 
volunteer  role  founded  in  a strong 
commitment  to  community.  Doug- 
las, whose  academic  and  research  in- 
terests are  in  community  devel- 
opment and  planning,  has  worked 
with  the  United  Way  for  about  15 
years,  first  in  Alberta  and  the  last  10 
years  in  Guelph. 

“I  believe  people  should  contrib- 
ute to  the  welfare  of  their  own  com- 
munities,” he  says. 

The  United  Way’s  community- 


wide approach  to  service  and  fund- 
raising “is  a very  laudable  activity. 
It’s  an  organization  that  tries  to  raise 
awareness  among  politicians,  the 
private  sector  and  the  community  at 
large  regarding  major  issues  related 
to  human  care  and  social  services.” 
Mau,  who  earned  both  a BA  and 
MA  in  political  science  at  Guelph, 
has  been  involved  with  the  Guelph 
United  Way  organization  since 
1999,  when  he  joined  the  Univer- 
sity’s staff  as  senior  development 
manager  for  the  College  of  Social 
and  Applied  Human  Sciences.  He 
says  he  most  enjoys  meeting  the  peo- 
ple who  put  United  Way  dollars  to 
work  in  the  community. 

“Those  people  are  all  passionate 
about  what  they  do  and  the  services 
they  provide,”  he  says.  “It  feels  great 
to  be  able  to  support  the  agencies 
they  work  with.” 

Mau  and  Douglas  have  a unique 
perspective  on  the  United  Way  from 


their  position  as  administrative  vol- 
unteers, but  they* re  just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  in  terms  of  U of  G ties  to 
United  Way  Community  Services  of 
Guelph  and  Wellington.  Prof.  Bev 
Kay,  Land  Resource  Science,  and 
Toni  Pellizzari,  executive  secretary 
to  the  dean  of  CBS,  are  co-chairs  of 
the  University’s  2002  United  Way 
fundraising  drive  and  members  of 
the  greater  United  Way  campaign 
cabinet. 

Both  were  involved  in  the  annual 
solicitation  on  a departmental  level 
before  stepping  into  the  co-chair  po- 
sition, where  they  make  the  connec- 
tion between  the  umbrella  United 
Way  organization  and  U of  G’s 
front-line  canvassers  and  donors. 

“I’m  really  proud  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s involvement,”  says  Pellizzari. 
“At  United  Way  cabinet  meetings, 
I’ve  met  a lot  of  good  people  work- 
ing on  behalf  of  other  companies 
and  organizations  in  Guelph,  always 


trying  to  increase  participation,  and 
they’re  very  complimentary  about  the 
University’s  contribution.  Our 
$265,000  target  is  almost  12  per  cent 
of  the  total  Guelph  and  Wellington 
goal  for  this  year.” 

Adds  Kay:  “Overall,  one  has  to  be 
really  impressed  with  the  level  of 
dedication  and  enthusiasm  people 
bring  to  the  United  Way  campaign. 
Every  workplace  is  different,  so  there 
are  more  differences  than  similarities 
among  corporate  fundraising  drives, 
but  we  all  see  the  need  to  encourage 
individual  employee  involvement. 
And  we  all  see  the  inherent  value  in 
supporting  community-based  serv- 
ices through  the  United  Way.” 

Because  that  viewpoint  is  shared 
by  individual  staff,  faculty,  students 
and  retirees  of  U of  G,  the  University 
campaign  total  has  reached  $217,834, 
with  just  over  two  weeks  to  go. 

BY  MARY  DICKJESON 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 


U OF  G PROF  CARED  ABOUT  STUDENTS 

There’s  a remarkable  parallel  between  a 
story  in  last  week’s  Maclean’s  magazine 
and  a recent  gathering  of  Aggie  alumni  who 
want  to  create  a lasting  tribute  to  a beloved 
professor  through  a gift  to  the  University’s 
capital  campaign. 

Proclaiming  U of  G as  the  top  comprehen- 
sive university  in  Canada,  Maclean's  writer 
Sharon  Doyle  Dreidger  tells  the  story  of  a 
Guelph  instructor  who  piggybacked  a 
wheelchair-bound  student  over  rough  terrain 
to  ensure  he  participated  fully  in  a tropical 
ecology  field  course. 

“What  distinguishes  the  Guelph  experience 
for  many,”  said  Dreidger,  “is  the  sense  that  stu- 
dents come  first.  All  of  them.” 


Standing  in  front  of  the  newly  unveiled 
portrait  of  retired  professor  Robert  Forshaw 
are,  from  left,  OAC  dean  Craig  Pearson,  Prof. 
Roger  Hacker,  Prof.  Ann  Gibbins  and  Dana 
Porter,  a member  of  the  class  of  ADA  ’55. 

PHOTO  BY  GRANT  MARTIN 

She  might  have  been  quoting  one  of  several 
dozen  1955  graduates  of  the  OAC  diploma 
program  who  met  in  Lab  102  of  the  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  Building  Nov.  12  to  rec- 
ognize similar  acts  of  kindness  by  former 
Guelph  professor  Robert  Forshaw.  The  class 
unveiled  a portrait  of  “Prof.  Forshaw,"  who  re- 
tired in  1980  after  33  years  at  Guelph,  and  a 
plaque  that  describes  how  he  is  still  “esteemed 
by  students  and  friends  whose  welfare  was  his 
chief  concern.” 

Inspired  by  their  memories  of  Forshaw  and 
wanting  to  show  their  commitment  to  U of  G 
and  generations  of  students  to  come,  a small 
group  of ’55A  alumni  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
a recognition  project  to  honour  the  OAC  pro- 
fessor, who  now  lives  in  retirement  in  his  na- 
tive British  Columbia.  Their  idea  has  grown 
into  a $400,000  capital  campaign  fundraising 
project  to  refurbish  Lab  102,  now  called  the 
Prof.  R.P.  Forshaw  Lab. 

Committee  chair  Dana  Porter  reports  that 
more  than  $1 10,000  has  already  been  donated 
by  alumni  and  industry.  “The  Forshaw  name 
has  inspired  alumni  to  support  the  lab,  and 
gifts  are  flowing  in  from  all  over  Canada  and 
around  the  world.”  He  challenges  other  di- 
ploma classes  associated  with  Forshaw  as  their 
honorary  class  president  to  join  in  the  project 
to  help  meet  the  $400,000  goal. 

Many  of  the  donation  cheques  received  to 
date  have  come  attached  to  letters  filled  with 
stories  of  the  professor’s  generosity..  Stories 
about  students  who  benefited  from  Forshaw’s 
counsel  and  advice,  who  received  financial  as- 
sistance, a ride  home  and  sometimes  a meal 
and  a bed  in  the  professor’s  home. 

“Bob  was  one  of  those  precious  professors 
who  put  his  students  ahead  of  everything  else,” 
says  John  Robson,  ADA  ’55.  “He  was  a very 
special  person,  an  expert  in  his  field  and  a soul 
with  a social  conscience.” 


Forshaw  came  to  Guelph  in  1947  after 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 
His  academic  specialty  was  swine  production, 
but  he  contributed  to  Ontario  agriculture  in 
several  ways:  educating  a new  generation  of  in- 
dustry leaders,  leading  numerous  extension  ac- 
tivities and  improving  the  welfare  of  rural 
people,  including  working  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  medical  insurance  for  students  and 
farmers  before  the  introduction  of  OHIP. 

Fenwick  farmer  Rodney  Wright,  ADA  ’55, 
says:  “Bob  Forshaw  knew  that  completing  a di- 
ploma at  OAC  could  benefit  both  the  student 
and  the  agricultural  industry  in  Ontario.  He 
gave  me  a sense  of  pride  in  my  profession  that  I 
still  feel  today.  In  turn,  the  money  we’ve  given 
to  modernize  this  laboratory  will  go  back  into 
the  agricultural  community  through  the  stu- 
dents who  will  study  here.” 

The  Forshaw  portrait  by  artist  Paul 
Schleusner  will  hang  outside  Lab  102,  but  the 
100  people  who  attended  the  Nov.  12  dedica- 
tion enjoyed  a videotaped  message  from  the  es- 
teemed professor.  Forshaw  shared  memories 
of  the  years  he  taught  agriculture  and  veteri- 
nary students  at  Guelph  and  thanked  the  di- 
ploma graduates  for  remembering  him  and  for 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  agriculture  students. 
“Such  a recognition  was  beyond  my  wildest 
dreams,”  he  said. 

As  evidenced  by  the  recent  Maclean’s  story, 
Forshaw  certainly  wasn’t  the  last  and  probably 
wasn’t  the  first  Guelph  professor  to  make  stu- 
dents their  number  one  priority,  but  it's  re- 
markable that  the  qualities  earning  kudos  for 
Guelph  today  reflect  the  same  values  that  are 
motivating  alumni  of  50  years  ago  to  step  for- 
ward and  say  thank  you. 

ARTS  GRAD  ANSWERS  THE  CALL 

“No.”  That  was  U of  G graduate  Tim  Gil- 
bert’s initial  answer  when  a student  caller  from 
the  Alumni  Affairs  and  Development  call  cen- 
tre contacted  him  one  evening  last  spring  to 
ask  whether  he’d  consider  making  a donation 
to  the  University’s  campaign  projects. 

Seated  in  the  Cutten  Club  during  a visit  to 
campus  last  week,  Gilbert  replayed  the  conver- 
sation, laughing  at  the  recollection.  “She  asked 


College  of  Arts  graduate  Tim  Gilbert,  second 
from  right,  and  his  law  colleagues  Shonagh 
McVean  and  Robert  Minnes  pose  with  Doug 
Al-Maini,  far  right,  first  recipient  of  the 
Gilbert’s  Law  Ontario  Graduate  Schol- 
arship. PHOTO  BY  GRANT  MARTIN 

if  the  University  could  count  on  me  to  make  a 
donation  similar  to  what  I’d  given  in  the  past.  I 
said  ‘no.’  She  was  taken  aback.” 

The  Toronto  lawyer  had  donated  a few 
hundred  dollars  here  and  there  to  his  alma  ma- 
ter since  graduating  in  1985  with  a double  ma- 
jor in  philosophy  and  history.  This  time, 
however,  he  told  the  caller  he  had  something 
bigger  in  mind:  “I  want  to  give  something 
meaningful  to  help  a student  deal  with  the  high 
cost  of  tuition.” 

That  meaningful  gift  turned  out  to  be  an 


The  first  recipients  of  the  TD  Bank  Financial  Group  Ontario  Graduate  Scholarship  were 
among  the  honourees  at  an  awards  ceremony  Nov.  4 at  the  Arboretum.  From  left  are 
students  Stephen  Pearce,  Andrew  Brooks  and  Kristi  Herridge  and  TD  Financial  Group 
representatives  Brian  Gervais,  Mary  Lou  Schlimme,  John  Pollice  and  Colin  MacDonald. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


endowment  through  his  law  firm  to  establish 
the  Gilbert’s  Law  Ontario  Graduate  Scholar- 
ship. During  a special  luncheon  reception  at 
the  Cutten  Club  Nov.  1 1,  Gilbert  and  two  col- 
leagues — Robert  Minnes  and  Shonagh 
McVean  — met  the  first  recipient  of  the  award, 
Doug  Al-Maini.  Thanks  to  the  Gilbert  scholar- 
ship and  the  Ontario  Graduate  Scholarship 
(OGS)  matching  program,  he  will  receive 
$15,000  to  complete  his  doctoral  studies  in 
philosophy. 

Al-Maini  said  he’s  “thrilled”  to  be  the  re- 
cipient of  the  inaugural  scholarship.  The  fund- 
ing is  a welcome  guarantee  that  he’ll  be  able  to 
complete  his  studies  of  the  work  and  ideas  of 
ancient  Greek  philosophers,  he  said. 

Along  with  Al-Maini,  guests  at  the  lunch- 
eon to  recognize  Gilbert’s  gift  included  College 
of  Arts  dean  Jacqueline  Murray;  graduate  stud- 
ies dean  Isobel  Heathcote;  Prof.  David  Castle, 
Department  of  Philosophy;  Rob  McLaughlin, 
vice-president  (alumni  affairs  and  develop- 
ment); and  Bruce  Hill,  senior  development 
manager  for  the  College  of  Arts.  Another  spe- 
cial guest  at  the  event  was  Amanda  Carver,  the 
student  caller  who  made  the  initial  phone  con- 
tact with  Gilbert. 

Now  a supervisor  at  the  Alumni  House  call 
centre,  she’s  one  of  about  35  student  callers 
who  make  a total  of  170,000  fundraising  calls  a 
year  to  Guelph  alumni.  The  students’  record  of 
success  is  proudly  charted  on  a wall  at  the  call 
centre:  since  1998,  they’ve  realized  a fourfold 
increase  in  gifts  from  about  $100,000  a year  to 
more  than  $400,000  in  2001. 

Speaking  before  the  luncheon,  Gilbert  said 
he  was  intrigued  by  connections  between  re- 
search and  teaching  in  the  College  of  Arts  — 
particularly  Castle’s  work  on  bioethics  — and 
his  own  boutique  law  firm’s  practice  areas  re- 
lated to  science  and  public  policy,  including  in- 
tellectual property,  competition  law, 
regulatory  approvals  and  government  rela- 
tions. 

Castle  noted  that  Gilbert’s  scholarship 
“validates  the  significance  of  humanities  edu- 
cation that  Tim  has  seen  fit  to  support." 

Murray  added  that  Gilbert  “is  an  example 
of  a liberal  arts  graduate  who  has  the  breadth  of 
understanding  of  the  important  role  that  edu- 
cation plays  in  society." 

GRADUATE  AWARDS  PRESENTED 

The  Arboretum  was  the  setting  for  a recep- 
tion and  awards  ceremony  Nov.  4 to  recognize 
donors  who  have  created  graduate  scholar- 


ships through  the  capital  campaign  and  the  re- 
cipients of  those  awards.  In  addition  to  the 
donors,  the  award  winners  and  their  families 
and  friends,  the  event  was  attended  by  U of  G 
chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander,  president  Mor- 
dechai  Rozanski,  graduate  studies  dean  Isobel 
Heathcote  and  Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  asso- 
ciate vice-president  (academic). 

Four  of  the  new  scholarships  are  being 
matched  under  the  OGS  program  to  create  an- 
nual awards  of  $15,000.  These  include  the  TD 
Bank  Financial  Group  Ontario  Graduate 
Scholarship,  created  through  a $500,000  en- 
dowment from  the  TD  Financial  Group.  The 
first  recipients  of  this  award  are  Derek  Alsop, 
Zoology;  Stephen  Pearce,  Computing  and  In- 
formation Science;  Andrew  Brooks,  Pathobiol- 
ogy,  Kristi  Herridge,  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition;  and  Jennifer  Lasenby,  Psy- 
chology. The  other  awards  are: 

• Kenneth  G.  Murray  Ontario  Graduate 
Scholarship,  created  by  Ken  Murray,  OAC 
'50,  a former  chair  of  B of  G;  presented  to 
Justin  Kastner,  Food  Science. 

• Walsh  Ontario  Graduate  Scholarship,  estab- 
lished by  B of  G chair  Michael  Walsh,  Arts 
’69,  '70  and  ’93;  presented  to  Antonio  Cal- 
cagno,  Philosophy. 

• The  Gilbert’s  Law  Ontario  Graduate  Schol- 
arship presented  to  Doug  Al-Maini  (see 
above). 

The  Nov.  4 event  also  marked  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  inaugural  Brock  Doctoral  Scholar- 
ship to  Jesse  Stewart,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
School  of  Literatures  and  Performance  Studies 
in  English. 

The  award  was  presented  by  donors  Bill 
Brock,  former  chair  of  U of  G’s  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors and  Board  of  Trustees,  and  his  wife, 
Ann. 

The  scholarship  is  the  most  prestigious  doc- 
toral award  available  at  U of  G.  Worth  up  to 
$120,000  over  four  years,  it  is  awarded  to  an 
outstanding  doctoral  student  and  is  intended 
to  attract  scholars  with  the  potential  to  attain 
high  academic  achievement  and  to  make  sig- 
nificant teaching  and  research  contributions. 

A major  goal  of  the  Campaign  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  is  to  attract  first-rate  students 
to  U of  G and  support  a new  generation  of  lead- 
ing scholars. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
AND  MAR  Y DICKIESON 
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New  Campus  Master  Plan  Sets  Scene  for  Future 


Plan  is  to  be  a 'living  document’  that  will  be  reviewed  every  five  years 


The  University  of  Guelph  has 
a new  physical  blueprint  for  the 
future  in  the  form  of  a campus 
master  plan  that  reflects  the 
University’s  mission,  strategic 
directions  and  values. 

Unanimously  approved  last 
month  by  Board  of  Governors,  the 
plan  replaces  the  University’s  long- 
range  development  plan  of  1964  and 
represents  two  years  of  work  spear- 
headed by  the  Campus  Master  Plan 
Steering  Committee.  Their  work  in- 
cluded consulting  extensively  with 
the  people  who  know  the  campus 
best  — faculty,  staff,  students  and 
alumni  — as  well  as  with  external 
stakeholders,  including  the  City  of 
Guelph  planning  department.  The 
committee  also  analysed  a wide 
range  of  historical  and  planning  in- 
formation. 

“This  new  plan  really  sets  the 
scene  for  the  future  of  the  University 
of  Guelph  in  a very  nice  way,”  says 
governor  Douglas  Derry,  chair  of 
the  board’s  Physical  Resources  and 
Property  Committee,  which  will  be 
responsible  for  ensuring  the  plan  is 
implemented.  “We  plan  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  to  make 
this  plan  a reality,  both  in  the  short 
and  long  term.” 

A major  priority,  he  adds,  is  to 
make  the  plan  “a  living  document 
that  will  be  reviewed  every  five 
years.” 

Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration)  and 
the  person  who  initiated  the  new 
campus  master  plan’s  development, 
says  it  provides  a set  of  planning 
principles  “against  which  we  can 
evaluate  proposed  building  and 
landscape  projects  in  the  short  and 
long  term.  It  also  provides  the  Uni- 
versity with  a vision  of  what  the 
campus  might  look  like  in  20  to  30 
years.” 

She  adds  that  the  timing  of  the 
plan’s  implementation  “will  clearly 
depend  on  funding,  but  it  will  also 


serve  to  guide  how  we  allocate  exist- 
ing resources,  such  as  landscaping 
that  is  undertaken,  including  the  se- 
lection of  trees  and  other  plant  mate- 
rials on  campus.” 

Headed  by  governor  Mary- 
Elizabeth  Flynn  and  co-ordinated  by 
Prof.  Jim  Taylor,  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, the  Campus  Master  Plan 
Steering  Committee  commissioned 
du  Toit  Allsopp  Hillier,  a firm  with 
expertise  in  urban  design,  campus 
and  urban  planning  and  landscape 
architecture,  to  produce  the  new 
plan.  It  is  based  on  important  plan- 
ning principles,  including: 

• New  academic,  communal  and 
support  buildings  and  landscapes 
should  be  located  in  the  existing 
core  of  the  campus,  within  a 10- 
minute  walk  to  each  other. 

• Landscape  should  be  designed  to 
purposefully  reinforce  the  spatial 
structure  of  the  campus. 

• The  primary  focal  spaces  of  the 
campus,  Johnston  Green  and 
Branion  Plaza,  should  be  main- 
tained and  enhanced,  and  new 
ones  created  as  part  of  an  en- 
hanced entrance  to  the  University. 

• Personal  safety  and  barrier-free 
environments  will  be  promoted. 

Flynn  says  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  new  plan  is  the 
massive  amount  of  campus  commu- 
nity involvement  and  feedback  that 
went  into  developing  it. 

“This  broad  and  inclusive  consul- 
tation has  resulted  in  planning  prin- 
ciples that  are  sound  and  that  really 
create  a new  vision  for  the  campus  of 
the  future.” 

The  plan’s  proposals  are  divided 
into  those  that  could  be  carried  out 
in  the  short  term  (five  to  10  years) 
and  those  that  will  be  for  the  long 
term  (20  to  30  years). 

“Projects  in  the  short  range 
should  be  those  that  beneficially  add 
to  the  value  of  the  campus  environ- 
ment as  well  as  those  most  needed 


for  academic  research  and  support 
reasons,”  the  plan  states,  adding  that 
the  new  classroom  complex  and  sci- 
ence complex  now  under  construc- 
tion will  definitely  improve  the 
supply  of  academic  and  research 
space  and  consolidate  the  campus 
core.  In  the  short  term,  it  notes,  en- 
larging Branion  Plaza  and  improving 
its  landscaping  should  be  priorities, 
as  should  the  upgrading  of  Winegard 
Walk. 

“Branion  Plaza  should  be  a beau- 
tiful, functional,  meaningful  land- 
scape that  reflects  its  importance  as 
the  ‘town  square’  and  imaginatively 
reveals  the  University’s  mission.  The 
plaza  should  be  urban  in  character 
but  include  substantial  green  space,  a 
range  of  seating  options,  walks  de- 
signed to  accommodate  heavy  pe- 
destrian traffic  and  a large  gathering 
space.” 


“This  broad  and  inclusive 
consultation  has  resulted 
in  planning  principles  that 
are  sound  and  that  really 
create  a new  vision  for  the 
campus  of  the  future." 


Another  priority  should  be  the 
new  entrance  at  Gordon  and  Stone, 
the  plan  adds.  It  should  have  im- 
proved landscape  features  and  better 
signage  and  be  easily  accessible  by 
both  vehicles  and  pedestrians.  Pro- 
viding parallel  parking  on  South  and 
East  Ring  roads  to  tame  traffic  is  an- 
other short-range  proposal,  as  is  the 
southern  expansion  of  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  to  add  frontage 
and  containment  to  Johnston  Green. 

Gordon  Street,  the  plan  says,  “is  a 
valuable  frontage  street  to  the  Uni- 
versity, but  as  a major  traffic  artery,  it 


also  tends  to  split  the  campus.  Work- 
ing with  the  City  of  Guelph,  the  Uni- 
versity will  seek  ways  to  reduce  the 
barrier  effect  of  Gordon  Street  and 
enhance  its  unifying  function  in  the 
campus.” 

These  could  include  expanding 
pedestrian  walkways  on  both  sides  of 
the  road,  adding  traffic  lights  at 
McGilvray  Street  and  possibly  Uni- 
versity Avenue,  and  changing  surface 
materials  at  places  where  pedestrians 
normally  cross. 

The  plan  casts  favourable  light  on 
the  University’s  paved  walkway  sys- 
tem — consisting  primarily  of  Wine- 
gard, Reynolds  and  Stadium  walks 
— and  calls  it  a defining  feature  of 
the  Guelph  campus  experience. 

“The  walkway  system  is  excel- 
lent,” it  reads.  “However,  it  has  some 
deficiencies  which  need  improve- 
ment.” 

Two  such  deficiencies  are  that  pe- 
destrians who  cannot  use  stairs 
sometimes  run  into  dead  ends,  and 
that  deterioration  is  visible  in  some 
areas  of  the  walkways  where  the 
brick  pavers  are  broken.  The  plan 
recommends  repairing,  enhancing 
and,  in  some  cases,  extending  these 
walkways. 

Johnston  Green,  the  plan  says,  is 
the  signature  space  of  the  University 
campus  and,  as  such,  it  is  highly  val- 
ued as  a place  of  beauty  and  tradi- 
tion. Its  southern  edge  is  “beautifully 
framed  by  a brick-paved,  tree-lined 
walk.”  Its  northern  edge,  however, 
“lacks  the  gracing  touch  of  a similar 
walkway.” 

Remove  most  of  the  parking  on 
this  northern  edge,  the  plan  suggests, 
and  reorganize  the  roadway  into  a 
primary  pedestrian  path  that  will  re- 
inforce the  green’s  identity  and  cre- 
ate a stronger  pedestrian  entrance 
into  the  campus  at  the  comer  of  Gor- 
don Street  and  College  Avenue. 

Regarding  long-range  goals,  the 
plan  outlines  opportunities  where 
new  buildings  would  reinforce  the 


fabric  of  campus,  frame  its  walkways 
and  reinforce  a sense  of  frontage  and 
containment  to  campus  landscapes. 
New  buildings  on  campus,  it  says, 
“should  be  designed  to  interpret  and 
express  the  local,  rural  and  collegiate 
roots.”  Larger  buildings  should  be 
organized  around  an  indoor  pedes- 
trian network  to  create  a sense  of 
spacious  indoor  “pedestrian  streets.” 

The  road  that  runs  between 
buildings  on  Reynolds  Walk  east  of 
Winegard  Walk  should  be  removed 
and  replaced  with  a series  of  gardens, 
and  new  buildings  should  be  added 
over  the  long  term,  the  plan  says.  It 
also  proposes  closing  Trent  Lane  to 
vehicles  south  of  the  Johnston  Hall 
parking  lot,  and  reducing  traffic  on 
Powerhouse  Lane  by  cutting  off  its 
current  function  as  a commuter 
cross  route. 

“The  University  will  monitor  the 
effects  of  closing  Trent  Lane  before  it 
decides  to  proceed  with  changes  to 
Powerhouse  Lane,”  the  plan  adds. 
“(But)  the  whole  area  could  fall 
within  a pedestrian  zone,  with  lim- 
ited intrusions  to  the  north,  to  access 
parking  lots.” 

Automobiles  will  be  accommo- 
dated on  campus,  but  the  University 
will  promote  a range  of  alternatives, 
including  public  transit,  bicycling, 
walking  and  carpooling.  The  use  of 
bicycles  to  commute  to  and  move 
around  the  University  will  also  be 
encouraged. 

When  it  comes  to  implementing 
these  recommendations;  the  plan 
proposes  that  fundraising  cam- 
paigns be  developed  to  raise  both 
awareness  and  funds  for  major  proj- 
ects such  as  roads,  walkways  and 
landscapes. 

“The  campaigns  should  identify 
independent  projects,  wjth  specific 
budgets  to  be  financed  by  the  Uni- 
versity’s funding  partners,”  it  states. 

The  approved  plan  will  be  posted 
on  the  University  Web  page  “To- 
ward 2010.” 


Co-op  Placement  Pays  Off  for  B.C.  Hotel  Chain 


B.Comm.  student  develops  money-saving  energy  awareness  program  for  Vancouver  firm 


An  energy  awareness  program 

developed  by  U of  G co-op  student  Jeff 
Hyslop  could  save  Vancouver-based  Coast 
Hotels  and  Resorts  almost  $50,000  in  annual 
electricity  and  gas  costs. 

The  hotel  chain  says  implementing  the  un- 
dergraduate student’s  program,  which  in- 
volved motivating  employees  to  reduce  energy 
use,  could  trim  electricity  bills  by  about 
$30,000  a year  and  gas  costs  by  another 
$16,000  at  the  22  properties  it  owns  in  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta. 

Hyslop,  a third-year  student  in  the  School 
of  Hospitality  and  Tourism  Management,  be- 
lieves his  back-to-basics  plan  for  saving  energy 
costs  might  serve  as  a model  for  other  hoteliers 
in  an  industry  that  he  says  has  some  catching 
up  to  do  in  efficient  energy  use  and  conserva- 
tion. That’s  no  small  matter,  he  says,  pointing 
to  recent  newspaper  headlines  about  power 
prices  in  newly  deregulated  Ontario  and  the 
energy-reduction  requirements  of  the  Kyoto 
Protocol. 


Not  to  mention  that  his  work  with  the  chain 
will  also  look  good  on  his  r6sum6.  Hyslop  is  in- 
terested in  helping  more  companies  imple- 
ment this  kind  of  energy  awareness  project, 
ideally  as  a consulting  energy  manager  for  ho- 
tels and  restaurants. 

“Having  an  energy  manager  will  be  the  way 
of  the  future  for  a lot  of  big  companies.  I hope 
so,  because  that’s  what  I want  to  get  into.” 

He  developed  the  CoastSaver  program  ear- 
lier this  year  during  a co-op  placement  that  be- 
gan in  spring  2001.  Using  resources  available 
on  B.C.  Hydro’s  Web  site,  he  collected  infor- 
mation on  energy  technologies  and  energy- 
saving  tips  into  a binder  for  use  by  teams  at 
each  of  the  company’s  properties. 

His  work  has  attracted  attention  beyond  the 
hotel  chain,  including  an  invitation  from  B.C. 
Hydro  this  summer  to  take  part  in  a panel  dis- 
cussion on  energy  efficiency.  Hyslop  was  the 
sole  student  on  the  panel;  other  members  were 
senior  executives  from  various  companies. 

“It  was  a bit  intimidating,  but  I feel  so  pas- 


sionate about  my  topic  that  I think  I made  a 
good  impression,”  he  says. 

Besides  the  CoastSaver  program,  Hyslop 
developed  a reporting  system  for  hotels  in  the 
chain  to  compare  their  energy  use  and  costs. 
He  also  worked  on  a climate  change  report  that 
involved  energy  audits  and  emission  levels  at 
the  firm’s  properties.  Earlier  in  his  16-month 
co-op  term,  he  had  completed  a variety  of  proj- 
ects from  food  and  beverage  budgets  to  project 
management  for  the  chain,  beginning  at  its 
flagship  hotel  in  Vancouver. 

Prof.  Jim  Pickworth,  faculty  adviser  for  the 
School  of  Hospitality  and  Tourism  Manage- 
ment’s co-op  program,  says  Coast  Hotels  and 
Resorts  has  been  a model  employer  for  the  co- 
op program.  “Previous  co-op  students  at  Coast 
have  been  given  significant  responsibilities, 
such  as  developing  preventive  maintenance 
programs  or  interfacing  different  types  of  res- 
ervation systems.” 

Pickworth  notes  that  the  company’s  presi- 
dent, Franco  Anglesio,  is  a long-standing 


member  of  the  school’s  policy  advisory  board 
and  is  recognized  for  the  leading  role  he  plays 
in  promoting  education/industry  partnerships 
such  as  the  school’s  management  development 
programs  and  the  executive  MBA. 

Hyslop,  who  is  president  of  the  Hospitality 
and  Tourism  Management  Students’  Associa- 
tion, says  he  tries  to  practise  energy  conserva- 
tion at  home,  including  buying  an 
energy-efficient  refrigerator,  installing  com- 
pact fluorescent  bulbs  and  placing  a timer  on 
the  outdoor  lights  at  the  house  he  rents  to  fel- 
low students.  But  he  has  his  eye  on  bigger  proj- 
ects. 

“I’ve  always  been  really  interested  in  hotels 
and  the  way  they  function,  the  complexity  of 
their  systems.” 

After  graduation,  he  might  go  abroad  for 
MBA  studies.  Before  that,  he  hopes  to  draw  on 
his  CoastSaver  experience  for  a fourth-year  in- 
dependent study  course  project  on  lodging  and 
energy  management. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Artist  Is  First  Recipient 
of  Stewart  Scholarship 

Award  for  entering  graduate  students  honours  retired  College  of  Arts  dean 


Retired  College  of  Arts  dean  Carole  Stewart,  left,  is  up  to  her  elbows  in  some  of  the  artwork  created  by  Leah 
Garnett,  first  recipient  of  the  scholarship  established  in  Stewart’s  name.  photo  by  grant  martin 


THE  FIRST  Carole  Stewart 

Graduate  Entrance  Scholar- 
ship was  awarded  this  fall  to  master 
of  fine  art  candidate  Leah  Garnett. 

The  $4,000  scholarship  was  es- 
tabUsh«Uo  honour  the  former  dean  . 
of  the  College  of  Arts  when  she  re- 
tired last  year.  Stewart,  who  joined 
the  Department  of  Philosophy  as  a 
faculty  member  in  1966  and  served 
as  chair  from  1985  to  1992,  was  dean 
of  the  college  from  1993  to  2001. 

“Carole  Stewart  has  a great  inter- 
est in  graduate  education,  and  it  was 
she  who  thought  a graduate  en- 
trance award  an  appropriate  way  of 
marking  her  retirement,”  says  Col- 
lege of  Arts  dean  Jacqueline  Murray. 

Unlike  most  scholarships,  this 
new  award  will  travel  throughout 
the  college  to  a different  graduate 
program  each  year,  starting  with  the 
School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music. 

Garnett  was  one  of  six  students 
accepted  into  the  MFA  studio  art 
program  this  fall.  She  arrived  at 
Guelph  with  a BFA  from  the  Nova 
Scotia  College  of  Art  and  Design  and 
a BA  from  Brown  University. 

Guelph’s  was  the  only  Canadian 
program  Garnett  applied  to.  She 
grew  up  in  Maine  and  has  dual  citi- 
zenship and  seriously  considered 
studying  in  the  States,  but  U of  G 
won  out  because  of  its  interdiscipli- 
nary aspect  and  its  balance  between 
theory  and  practice,  she  says.  “The 
faculty  are  a good  reflection  of  that.” 
The  teaching  component  of  the 
Guelph  program  is  also  a feature 
Garnett’s  excited  about.  She  would 
eventually  like  to  teach  and  is  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  try  her  hand 
at  leading  a first-year  visual  arts  class 
during  the  two-year  program. 

Garnett  has  worked  both  as  an 
artist  and  in  various  jobs  in  the  arts 
community  and  has  learned  that  an 
MFA  will  give  her  access  to  more  op- 
portunities. “I’ve  done  a lot  of  wan- 
dering around  and  worked  at  a lot  of 


different  jobs,”  she  says.  “This  pro- 
gram definitely  opens  up  more  pos- 
sibilities for  me.” 

Her  work  has  been  shown  in 
Halifax  at  the  Anna  Leonowens  Gal- 
lery, the  Mount  Saint  VincenJ  Uni- . 
versity  Gallery,  the  Khyber  Centre 
for  the  Arts  and  the  eyelevel  gallery. 
She  also  installed  her  work  in  a two- 
person  show  at  the  Eastern  Edge  Gal- 
lery in  St.  John’s,  Nfld.  She  has 
served  as  an  editor  for  Arts  Atlantic 
Magazine , chair  of  the  board  for  the 
Khyber  Centre  for  the  Arts,  gallery 
attendant  at  St.  Mary’s  University 
Art  Gallery  and  shipping  clerk  for 
the  Art  Gallery  of  Nova  Scotia. 

“This  range  of  experience  greatly 
influenced  my  own  interdisciplinary 
art  practice,  which  focuses  primarily 
on  sculptural  installations,”  she  says. 

Creating  art  with  the  use  of  mag- 
nets has  been  the  focus  of  Garnett’s 
work  for  the  past  five  years.  Mobile- 
like  stuffed  shapes  sewn  of  bright 
material  are  what  she’s  been  creating 
for  the  last  few  months.  A clothesline 
full  of  the  shapes  is  strewn  along  one 
wall  of  her  studio  space  behind  the 
Bullring,  and  Garnett  says  there  are 
hundreds  more  at  her  partner’s 
house  in  Halifax.  She  plans  on  “us- 
ing up  all  of  my  mother’s  scrap  ma- 
terial” before  knowing  the  shapes’ 
outcome. 

All  MFA  students  are  required  to 
write  a thesis  on  their  final  work  and 
to  exhibit  the  work  in  a gallery.  Gar- 
nett is  still  unsure  what  that  final 
work  will  be  and  is  glad  she’s  being 
encouraged  to  use  the  first  semester 
as  an  exploratory  period.  “I  see 
graduate  school  as  a time  to  refine 
my  art  practice,  to  acquire  teaching 
skills  and  to  familiarize  myself  with  a 
broader  Canadian  art  community.” 

Stewart,  who  is  currently  leading 
U of  G’s  London  semester  but  was  in 
Guelph  for  a brief  visit  earlier  this 
month,  says  she’s  honoured  to  have 
her  contributions  to  the  University 


recognized  in  the  form  of  a scholar- 
ship to  students  in  the  arts.  “And  I’m 
extremely  pleased  to  see  the  first 
award  go  to  someone  with  such  tal- 
ent and  potential  as  Leah.” 

The  scholarship  will  continue  its 
rotation  among  the  other  arts  pro- 
grams, heading  to  the  Department  of 
History  next  year,  followed  by  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  the 
School  of  Literatures  and  Perform- 
ance Studies  in  English. 

All  entering  full-time  graduate 
students  in  the  College  of  Arts  are 
eligible,  and  applicants  who  have  at- 
tained a consistently  high  level  of 
academic  achievement  are  auto- 
matically considered  for  the  award. 

BYRACHELLE  COOPER 


Guelph  Cited  as 
Leader  in  Research 


Uof  G is  THE  top  compre- 
hensive research  university  in 
Canada,  according  to  a report  by 
Research  Infosource  Inc.  published 
Nov.  5 in  the  National  Post. 

The  report  ranked  Canada’s  top 
50  research  universities  for  research 
intensity,  sponsored  research  in- 
come and  number  of  full-time  fac- 
ulty. U of  G was  ranked  first  among 
comprehensive  universities  (those 
with  a significant  amount  of  re- 
search activity  and  a wide  range  of 
programs  at  the  graduate  and  under- 
graduate levels)  and  11th  overall. 
Guelph  is  the  only  university  with- 
out a medical  school  that  reported  a 
research  budget  in  excess  of  $100 
million. 

“It’s  great  to  be  recognized  na- 
tionally for  our  research  activity,” 


says  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice- 
president  (research).  “It  is  particu- 
larly satisfying  to  know  that  as  a 
comprehensive  university,  we  touch 
on  many  areas  of  inquiry  in  our  re- 
search efforts.” 

The  report  says  U of  G’s  research 
income  exceeded  $ 1 06  million  in  the 
2001  fiscal  year,  a 10-per-cent  in- 
crease from  the  previous  year. 
Guelph  also  had  a per-faculty  re- 
search average  of  $159,400. 

“The  success  on  a per-faculty  ba- 
sis places  U of  G sixth  in  the  country 
in  research  intensity  and  the  only 
university  in  the  top  10  without  a 
medical  school,”  says  Wildeman. 
“This  is  a key  indicator  of  the  quality 
of  work  people  here  are  doing  and  of 
the  attraction  of  U of  G as  a place  to 
do  research.” 


Start  Spreading 
the  News . . . 


COMPUTING  and  Communica- 
tions Services  (CCS)  recom- 
mends that  all  members  of  the 
University  community  start  notify- 
ing their  off-campus  contacts  about 
the  new  five-digit  phone  extensions. 

On  Jan.  1,  all  four-digit  telephone 
extensions  on  campus  will  change  to 
five  digits  by  placing  a "5"  in  front  of 
them.  For  example.  Ext.  8888  be- 
comes Ext.  58888.  Off-campus  call- 
ers will  no  longer  need  to  press  the 
pound  key  to  be  connected  to  an  ex- 
tension. 

The  changeover  will  take  place 
Dec.  27  to  29,  during  which  time 
callers  from  off  campus  may  experi- 
ence some  minor  difficulties  when 
trying  to  reach  an  extension  on  cam- 
pus, says  Ron  Elmslie,  director  of 
CCS.  The  switchboard  will  be  open 
for  expanded  holiday  hours  during 
the  three-day  changeover  and  will  be 


responding  to  any  inquiries  that 
may  result  from  the  change. 

“We  will  do  everything  we  can  to 
minimize  disruptions  to  the  tele- 
phone service  during  this  time,”  he 
says.  “We  appreciate  everyone’s  pa- 
tience and  understanding." 

Elmslie  adds  that  CCS  has  been 
working  with  campus  departments 
and  units  that  need  toprovideessen- 
tial  or  emergency  services  during  the 
changeover.  These  include  Security 
Services,  the  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital  and  Alumni  Affairs. 

A letter  will  be  sent  to  faculty  and 
staff  in  early  December  with  more 
information,  as  well  as  instructions 
on  how  to  reprogram  the  phone 
mail  button  on  individual  phones. 

For  more  information  and  up- 
dates, check  out  the  Web  site  www. 
uoguelph.ca/ccs/phones  or  call  Kate 
Brand  at  Ext.  3142. 


To  the  University  community: 


In  April  2002,  U of  G’s  Board  of  Governors 
approved  the  document  “Human  Rights  at  the 
University  of  Guelph,”  which  incorporates  the 
human  rights  policy  and  the  procedures  for 
the  resolution  of  human  rights  discrimination 
and  harassment  concerns,  disputes  and  com- 
plaints. 

The  policy  and  procedures  represent  the  re- 
sult of  more  than  six  years  of  deliberation  and 
extensive  community  consultation.  They  place 
the  ownership  of  human  rights  where  it  be- 
longs — within  the  community.  The  Human 
Rights  and  Equity  Office,  together  with  others 
throughout  the  University  community,  is 
working  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
policy  and  procedures. 

An  integral  part  of  the  implementation  of  the 
policy  is  the  establishment  of  two  support 
groups  — fact-finders  and  human  rights  re- 
source persons  — to  assist  in  the  resolution  of 
human  rights  matters.  Fact-finders  will  work 
with  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  and 
with  University  faculty,  staff  and  students  to 
impartially  examine  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding formal  complaints  filed  under  the 


procedures.  Human  rights  resource  persons 
will  provide  advice  and  support  to  complain- 
ants, respondents  and  witnesses  during  both 
the  mediation  and  formal  fact-finding  pro- 
cesses. 

This  letter  is  a call  to  all  University  faculty, 
staff  and  students  who  may  be  interested  in 
volunteering  to  serve  as  a fact-finder  or  a hu- 
man rights  resource  person. 

Training  will  be  provided  to  all  volunteers. 
Although  the  necessary  time  commitment  will 
vary  from  case  to  case,  fact-findings,  for  exam- 
ple, may  take  place  over  the  course  of  two  to 
three  months  and  involve  team  members  for 
an  average  of  one  to  two  hours  a week  during 
working  hours.  It  is  anticipated  that  human 
rights  resource  persons  will  make  a similar 
contribution  of  time. 

If  you  wish  to  become  a volunteer  fact-finder 
or  human  rights  resource  person,  or  if  you 
wish  to  receive  more  information  about  these 
roles,  please  contact  me  at  Ext.  4713  or  by 
e-mail  at  p.case@hre.uoguelph.ca. 

Patrick  Case,  Director 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office 
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When  Words  Deny  the  World 

“ Globalization  has  made  Canadianness  — deep,  historically  rooted  Canadianness 
such  as  that  ofRichler,  Davies  or  Laurence  — a commercial  liability” 

by  Stephen  Henighan 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  book  When 
Words  Deny  the  World:  Tlte  Reshaping  of  Canadian  Writing  by 
Prof.  Stephen  Henighan,  Languages  and  Literatures.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Porcupine’s  Quill,  the  book  was  one  of  five  nomi- 
nees for  this  year’s  Governor  General’s  Literary  Award  for 
non-fiction. 

STRONGLY  MARKET-DRIVEN  SYSTEMS  concentrate 
wealth  geographically  just  as  they  concentrate  wealth 
socially.  But  in  the  era  of  globalized  communication, 
the  old  bohemian  myth  of  the  city  as  a site  of  artistic 
ferment  — Paris  in  the  1920s,  New  York  in  the  1940s  and  1950s, 
Barcelona  in  the  late  1960s  — can  no  longer  be  taken  for 
granted.  ( Prague,  the  city  which  came  closest  to  playing  this  role 
in  the  1990s,  produced  a commercialized  international  youth 
culture  but  little  art.) 

Nourished  by  news  from  the  Web  and  books  ordered  from 
online  marketing  services,  good  writers  are  far  more  able  to  sus- 
tain themselves  in  remote  outposts  than  was  the  case  in  the  past. 

A writer  living  in  Fort  Simpson  might  be  lonelier  than  a writer 
living  at  the  corner  of  Yonge  and  Bloor,  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  her  not  to  be  just  as  literarily  up  to  date  as  the  inhabitant  of  a 
metropolis.  It  is  Toronto’s  drab  fate  to  have  acquired  the  media 
and  public-relations  trappings  of  a metropolis  at  a point  in  his- 
tory when  metropolitan  status  alone  no  longer  assures  the  chal- 
lenging, innovative  culture  of  debate  traditionally  associated 
with  large  polycultural  cities. 

As  the  Canadian  media  become  more  centralized  in  Toronto 
and  publishers  grow  more  reliant  on  literary  agents  and  less  dis- 
posed to  hire  teams  of  unemployed  English  literature  graduates 
to  read  mountains  of  unsolicited  manuscripts,  the  regionalism 
of  southern  Ontario  publishing  grows  more  pronounced.  (To 
the  point  of  distorting  not  only  present  achievements,  but  also 
our  vision  of  our  literary  past:  Katherine  Ashenburg  has  sug- 
gested that  the  relative  obscurity  of  Ethel  Wilson  outside  her  na- 
tive British  Columbia  is  a product  of  the  Ontario  base  of  most  of 
the  people  who  define  Canada’s  literary  history;  looking  to  the 
other  coast,  the  same  could  be  said  of  Ernest  Buckler’s  reputa- 
tion.) 

Today,  the  disadvantage  faced  by  the  writer  in  Fort  Simpson 
is  not  artistic  but  commercial.  No  impediment  exists  that  will 
prevent  her  from  writing  a novel  as  good  or  better  than  that 
written  by  the  Yonge-and-Bloor  writer.  But,  whereas  in  the  old 
days  of  CanLit,  she  could  have  mailed  her  manuscript  to  half  a 
dozen  major  publishers  confident  that  most  of  them  would 
eventually  read  it,  TorLit  requires  her  to  attract  the  attention  of 
an  agent.  To  do  this,  she  must  become  recognized  as  a writer 
within  the  agent’s  sphere  of  operation  — downtown  Toronto.  If 
her  job,  finances,  personal  preferences  or  private  life  make  it 
difficult  for  her  to  leave  Fort  Simpson,  becoming  known  in  To- 
ronto may  prove  to  be  an  even  more  daunting  task  than  writing 
a good  novel. 

One  would  think  that  writers,  with  their  famous  anti- 
authoritarian  temperaments,  would  revolt  against  this  system. 
A few  years  ago,  when  publishing  in  the  United  States  was  ren- 
dered one  notch  more  commercialized  by  the  decision  of  a 
number  of  large  U.S.  publishers  to  shift  marketing  personnel  to 
the  editorial  offices,  U.S.  writers  howled  in  protest.  Toronto’s 
enduring  obedience-to-authority  culture  (“authority”  here  tak- 
ing the  form  of  fashion  and  trend)  has  ensured  that  the  increas- 
ing dominance  of  agents  and  commercial  fiction  has  elicited  no 
similar  utterances  from  Toronto  writers.  Our  would-be  Young 
Turks  regard  the  commercializers  with  chummy  complacency. 

Andrew  Pyper,  a young  writer  who  published  a promising 
first  collection  of  short  stories  before  going  commercial  and 
producing  a thriller  notorious  for  the  mammoth  advances  se- 
cured by  his  agent,  offers  this  bracing  critique  of  the  role  of  the 
agent  in  the  publishing  process: 

“So  we’ve  got  a good  product,  international  interest  and  do- 
mestic publishers  willing  to  shell  out  the  dough  in  order  to  reap 
greater  rewards  in  the  long-term  future.  But  there  are  still  far 
more  manuscripts  out  there  than  are  worthy  of  publication,  and 
you  still  have  to  select  those  that  are  most  promising  and  sell 


them.  This  is  where  Anne  McDermid  comes  in.  She  makes  edi- 
tors see  that  the  manuscript  they  have  before  them  isn’t  just  an- 
other big  new  thing,  but  The  Real  Thing.” 

Pyper’s  vocabulary  in  this  passage  (“good  product,  interna- 
tional interest,”  “big  new  thing”)  is  that  of  a freshly  minted 
MBA.  The  tone  of  invincible  equanimity  and  Panglossian  we- 
live-in-the-best-of-all-possible-worlds  complacency  showcases 
some  of  the  more  off-putting  traits  of  the  TorLit  outlook.  These 
are  people  who  are  writers  in  the  way  that  other  yuppies  are 
software  developers  or  management  consultants;  all  questing, 
all  uncompromising  ferocity  of  inquiry  into  life  and  human  ex- 
perience, has  been  tamed.  The  acceptance  of  commercial  crite- 
ria as  the  arbiter  of  a book’s  worth,  and  of  the  agent  rather  than 
the  editor  as  literary  gatekeeper,  is  total.  Pyper  even  claims  that 
the  globalization  of  the  publishing  industry  has  given  Canadian 
writers  a “new  freedom  ...  to  set  their  work  in  Canada,”  when 
to  most  observers,  the  changes  he  extols  have  had  the  opposite 
effect.  Where,  I wonder,  does  Pyper  imagine  that  The  Mountain 
and  the  Valley , Swamp  Angel,  The  Apprenticeship  of  Duddy 
Kravitz,  Fifth  Business,  Lives  of  Girls  and  Women  and  The  Divin- 
ers are  set?  Far  closer  to  home,  by  most  estimates,  than  The  Eng- 
lish Patient,  A Fine  Balance  or  The  White  Bone.  (Though  it  must 
be  allowed  that  in  the  case  of  genre  fiction,  such  as  Trevor  Fer- 
guson/John Farrow’s  City  of  Ice  or  Pyper’s  own  Lost  Girls,  the 
proven  international  saleability  of  the  mystery  or  thriller  for- 
mula grants  a larger  margin  of  freedom  to  adopt  Canadian  set- 
tings.) 


“If  contemporary  Canadian  writers  were 
less  hasty  to  capitulate  to  what  the 
international  market  appears  to  want, 
they  might  eventually  create  novels 
sufficiently  committed  to  local  detail  to 
achieve  universal  resonance.” 


I am  not  arguing  that  it  is  evil,  or  a betrayal  of  one’s  heritage, 
to  set  one’s  fiction  outside  Canada.  I would  be  in  a poor  posi- 
tion to  make  this  argument,  having  set  much  of  my  own  fiction 
in  other  countries.  As  an  immigrant,  I am  aware  that  many  writ- 
ers from  immigrant  backgrounds  retain  significant  baggage 
from  ancestral  cultures. 

The  tensions  between  the  old  culture  and  the  new,  the  al- 
most inevitable  feeling  of  no  longer  belonging  to  the  culture  of 
origin  while  remaining  imperfectly  integrated  into  the  Cana- 
dian world,  can  make  for  fine  fiction. 

Writers  who  came  here  later  in  life  are  even  more  likely  to 
write  about  another  country.  It  is  natural  for  Rohinton  Mistry 
to  write  about  India,  where  he  lived  until  the  age  of  22.  (It  is  de- 
pressing, though,  that  some  of  his  foreign  publishers  have  tried 
to  conceal  his  residence  in  suburban  Toronto  out  of  a fear  that 
his  work  would  lose  its  oriental  allure  if  readers  realized  he  was  a 
Canadian.  This  enabled  Germaine  Greer  to  cause  a minor  sen- 
sation on  British  television  by  “outing”  Mistry:  “It’s  a Canadian 
book  — a Canadian  book  about  India  — what  could  be  more 
boring!’’) 

My  concern  with  the  gimmick  of  setting  fiction  “anywhere 
but  here”  centres  on  the  self-effacing,  colonized  way  in  which 
Canadian  writers  alight  upon  foreign  settings.  The  literature  of 
the  United  States  contains  novels  such  as  The  Ambassadors,  The 
Sun  Also  Rises  and  Tender  Is  the  Night.  All  are  set  in  Europe;  all 
are  intensely  American  novels.  Similarly,  what  could  be  more 
British  than  Goodbye  to  Berlin,  Women  in  Love,  The  Heart  of  the 
Matter  or  A Passage  to  Indial  Substantial  parts  of  all  these  novels 
are  set  in  Europe,  India  or  Africa,  but  no  one  doubts  their  reso- 
nance as  emanations  of  a peculiarly  British  cultural  outlook. 

During  the  1970s,  Canadian  writers,  too,  discovered  the 
self-confidence  to  use  overseas  settings  to  play  out  our  national 
preoccupations.  Large  portions  of  Richler’s  St.  Urbain’s  Horse- 


man, Laurence’s  The  Diviners  and  Davies’s  Deptford  Trilogy  take 
place  in  Europe.  Yet  the  characters  do  not  pretend  to  be  Euro- 
peans; they  sally  forth  eager  to  test  their  Canadian  culture 
(which,  obviously,  is  not  exactly  the  same  for  Richler  as  it  is  for 
Davies)  against  the  contours  of  other  cultures. 

This  self-assurance  began  to  wane  in  the  1 980s,  as  fiction  be- 
came less  ambitious  and  more  commercial.  With  the  advent  of 
the  Free  Trade  Fiction  of  the  1990s,  our  recolonization  was 
complete. 

The  colonized  literature  of  the  1990s,  like  the  nationalist  lit- 
erature of  the  1970s,  attracts  its  grovelling  academic  apologists. 
Much  poisoned  ink  has  been  spilled  denouncing  the  “brain- 
washed CanLit  academics”  of  the  1970s  who  told  us  that  read- 
ing Frederick  Philip  Grove  was  good  for  us.  A new  generation  of 
Canadian  academics  abases  itself  by  praising  commercial  fic- 
tion calculated  to  hook  foreign  rights  sales  as  the  pinnacle  of  ar- 
tistic “sophistication.”  In  an  ardently  boot-licking  article  in  the 
April  2000  issue  of  Quill  and  Quire,  for  example,  an  academic 
named  Allan  Hepburn  commends  M.G.  Vassanji’s  novel 
Amriika  for  avoiding  Canada:  “I  assumed  the  protagonist 
would  eventually  move  to  Toronto.  It  never  happened.”  Hep- 
burn portrays  this  avoidance  of  a Canadian  setting  as  evidence 
of  the  growing  “sophistication”  of  Canadian  writing  — a pa- 
thetically provincial  attitude.  Can  anyone  imagine  John  Updike 
being  cheered  as  “sophisticated”  for  writing  a novel  set  outside 
the  U.S.A.?  Hepburn’s  praise  of  Vassanji’s  decision  to  set  his 
novel  in  the  U.S.  overlooks  the  obvious  commercial  motives  for 
adopting  this  setting — a craven  attempt  to  make  it  in  the  lucra- 
tive U.S.  market  — and  ignores  the  fact  that  Amriika receive*^  , 
the  worst  reviews  of  any  of  Vassanji’s  novels,  in  large  part  be- 
cause many  critics  felt  that  Vassanji  was  writing  about  a society 
he  did  not  know  or  understand.  The  parochial  self-hatred  satu- 
rating Hepburn’s  article,  which  opportunistically  goes  on  to 
praise  all  rising  TorLit  stars  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  fit 
into  his  argument,  suggests  that  the  more  things  change  in  Can- 
LitCrit,  the  more  they  stay  the  same. 

Unflinching  support  for  the  trends  of  the  day,  even  at  the 
price  of  intellectual  incoherence,  remains  axiomatic. 

Our  inability  to  imagine  ourselves  against  the  backdrop  of 
foreign  settings,  the  increasing  use  of  those  settings,  as  in  The 
English  Patient  and  Fugitive  Pieces,  as  vehicles  for  steamrolling 
Canadian  history,  betray  both  large-scale  psychological  trauma 
and  the  derisive  message  our  publishing  industry  is  sending  to 
our  authors.  Comments  such  as  those  of  Germaine  Greer  (sup- 
ported by  flocks  of  foreign  literary  agents)  illustrate  why  Cana- 
dian writers  pretend  to  be  someone  else.  Globalization  has 
made  Canadianness  — deep,  historically  rooted  Canadianness 
such  as  that  ofRichler,  Davies  or  Laurence  — a commercial  li- 
ability. Canadian  books  do  well  overseas,  but  new  writers  must 
not  cross  the  line  that  causes  foreign  agents  or  publishers  to 
press  the  button  that  says:  “too  Canadian.”  The  artistic  prob- 
lem, of  course,  is  that  it  is  often  only  by  engaging  with  the  di- 
lemmas that  lie  on  the  far  side  of  this  line  that  the  author  creates 
groundbreaking  work.  What  is  “commercially  correct,”  in 
other  words,  is  often  at  odds  with  what  is  artistically  desirable. 
This  is  arguably  the  key  impediment  to  the  growth  of  a signifi- 
cant novelistic  tradition  in  Canada  today.  Having  been  told  by 
literary  agents  in  both  New  York  and  London  that  my  fiction 
was  “too  Canadian”  for  publication  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries, I do  not  underestimate  this  problem.  But  to  a large  extent, 
the  problem  begins  at  home,  in  the  growing  gap  between  To- 
ronto and  the  rest  of  the  country  that  prompts  many  of  our  own 
metropolitan  writers  and  commentators  to  disparage  anywhere 
“north  of  the  401”  as,  to  borrow  Dionne  Brand’s  words,  “Re- 
form country.” 

This  kind  of  national  self-execration  — or  metropolitan 
execration  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  and  hence  of  national  history 
— feeds  foreigners’  prejudices  about  books  concentrating  on 
distinctively  Canadian  events  or  social  tensions  being  “boring.” 
If  contemporary  Canadian  writers  were  less  hasty  to  capitulate 
to  what  the  international  market  appears  to  want,  they  might 
eventually  create  novels  sufficiently  committed  to  local  detail  to 
achieve  universal  resonance. 
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‘Petite  Lady  Geneticist’ 
Casts  a Big  Shadow 

‘Retired’  biomedical  scientist  is  a leading  light  in  her  field 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


Biomedical  scientist  Pari  Basrur  is  feeling  a 
little  pressed  for  time  these  days.  In  early 
December,  “the  petite  lady  geneticist,”  as  she’s 
known  in  international  scientific  circles,  is 
leaving  for  Cincinnati  to  present  a paper  on  “Disrupted 
Sex  Differentiation  and  Feminization  of  Males  in 
Domestic  Animals”  at  a workshop  organized  by  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA). 

Basrur  confides  she’s  “a  bit  nervous”  about  finishing 
the  paper  because  she  recently  used  valuable  writing  time 
to  take  a three-week  holiday  in  Spain.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, she  thinks  she  can  make  up  for  lost  time  over  the 
next  few  weeks  because  she  has  finished  her  teaching  du- 
ties for  the  year. 

“It’s  not  that  I don’t  enjoy  teaching  — I love  it,”  she 
says.  “Students  are  very  special,  and  I greatly  enjoy  being 
in  contact  with  them.” 

Basrur’s  students  think  she’s  very  special,  too.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  class  of  2005 
voted  her  honorary  class  president,  which  really  means 
she  was  the  best-liked  teacher  among  those  who  taught 
them  in  their  first  year. 

“I  am  very  proud  of  this  recognition,”  she  says.  “And  I 
feel  very  fortunate  to  have  received  it,  considering  the 
other  great  teachers  at  OVC.” 

Basrur’s  paper  for  the  EPA  (one  of  several  delivered  or 
'published  ih  recent  years),  her 'students’  devotion  to  her 
and  her  teaching  award  would  be  great  accomplishments 
for  any  professor,  but  in  Basrur’s  case,  they’re  quite  re- 
markable. That’s  because  at  age  73,  “the  petite  lady  ge- 
neticist” has  actually  been  officially  retired  from  OVC 
since  1995. 

“I  retired,  yes,  but  I have  never  stopped  working,”  she 
says  with  a laugh.  “I  am  very  fortunate  that  OVC  and  the 
Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences  still  find  my  partici- 
pation useful.” 

The  term  “useful”  is  probably  the  understatement  of 
the  year,  says  department  chair  Prof.  John  Leatherland. 

“It  is  extremely  difficult  to  even  begin  to  list  Pari’s  enormous 
contributions  to  the  department,  to  OVC  and  indeed  to  science, 
both  nationally  and  internationally,”  he  says.  “She  is  an  interna- 
tionally recognized  and  highly  respected  authority  on  veteri- 
nary genetics  and  its  application  in  livestock  production.  She 
has  represented  the  University  of  Guelph  and  Canada  on  inter- 
national projects  that  have  enabled  researchers  abroad  to  solve 
some  of  the  most  pressing  problems  affecting  food  production, 
thereby  greatly  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  this  field, 
among  other  achievements.” 

Provost  and  vice-president  (academic)  Alastair  Summerlee, 
a former  colleague  of  Basrur’s  at  OVC,  concurs. 

“As  the  first  woman  to  hold  a professor’s  position  in  a Cana- 
dian veterinary  college  and  an  absolute  pioneer  in  her  field,  Pari 
has  been  a positive  role  model  for  women  and  graduate  stu- 
dents in  general,  many  of  whom  have  become  internationally 
recognized  scientists  in  their  own  right,”  he  says. 

“As  the  recipient  of  more  than  $1.8  million  in  research 
grants  during  her  career  and  the  author  of  190  scientific  papers, 
one  textbook  and  chapters  in  many  others,  she  has  had  a power- 
ful influence  on  veterinary  genetics.  But  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant than  that  is  Pari’s  personal  generosity  towards  her  students, 
particularly  to  those  from  developing  countries,  which  is  truly 
legendary.” 

One  person  who  can  attest  to  this  generosity  is  OVC  gradu- 
ate Ariff  Bongso,  a former  student  of  Basrur’s  who  now  heads 
the  assisted  reproductive  technology  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at  the  National  University 
of  Singapore. 

“While  studying  in  Guelph  in  the  1970s,  I was  on  a very 
small  stipend,”  Bongso  writes  in  a recent  letter.  “I  also  had  to 
look  after  my  wife  and  newly  born  son.  Because  we  could  not  af- 


ford anything  else,  my  wife  and  I had  an  old  black-and-white 
TV,  which  needed  a kick  to  start  it.  Dr.  Basrur  visited  us  one 
day,  and  the  next  thing  we  knew,  a delivery  man  was  at  our  door 
with  a new  colour  TV,  carpet  and  some  furniture. 

“On  another  occasion,  when  my  wife  had  gone  to  the 
Guelph  hospital  to  deliver  our  son,  Dr.  Basrur  was  in  and  out  of 
the  maternity  ward,  ensuring  that  my  wife  was  comfortable  and 
giving  me  time  to  pursue  my  studies.  She  then  volunteered  to  be 
a godmother  to  our  son,  which  we  spontaneously  agreed  to. 
Such  was  her  friendship  and  motivation  to  help  us  succeed.” 

“My  father,  who  was  ahead  of  his  time 
and  environment  by  200  or  300  years, 
had  great  hopes  for  me,  even 
though  I was  ‘only  a girl. 

When  asked  about  her  generous  nature,  Basrur  admits  it's 
true.  “People  have  been  extremely  good  to  me,”  she  explains. 
“I’ve  heard  that  the  thing  to  do  in  life  is  not  necessarily  to  return 
generosity  to  the  people  who  have  been  kind  to  you,  but  to  give 
to  those  in  need.  This  is  what  I try  to  do.” 

Bom  in  Kerala,  India,  to  a “relatively  poor"  family,  Basrur 
earned  her  B.Sc.  in  biology  and  M.Sc.  in  genetics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mysore,  even  though  her  family  couldn’t  really  afford  to 
send  her. 

“My  father,  who  was  ahead  of  his  time  and  environment  by 
200  or  300  years,  had  great  hopes  for  me,  even  though  I was 
‘only  a girl.’  He  was  proud  of  everything  I did  and  supported 
me,  under  great  financial  difficulty." 

While  at  the  Bangalore  campus  of  Mysore  University,  she 


met  Vasanth  Basrur,  another  student,  who  later  helped 
her  secure  a research  scholarship  to  undertake  a PhD  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  He  eventually  became  her 
husband,  “mentor  and  constant  champion,”  as  well  as 
a prominent  radiation  oncologist. 

Pari  Basrur  arrived  in  Toronto  in  1955  after  spend- 
ing 28  days  aboard  a ship  and  becoming  seriously  ill 
due  to  mitral  stenosis,  a contraction  of  the  heart  valve. 

“Instead  of  starting  my  studies,  I went  from  the  ship 
to  the  Toronto  General  Hospital,  and  I was  in  great 
trouble." 

Following  what  was  then  a highly  dangerous  closed 
heart  surgery,  she  spent  more  than  a month  recovering 
in  hospital. 

“So  that  was  my  beginning  in  Canada,  but  it  was  ac- 
tually one  of  the  most  incredible  things  that  happened 
to  me,  because  it  brought  me  in  contact  with  some 
wonderful  Canadians.” 

Two  of  these  were  Bill  and  Wynne  Fox,  a couple 
from  Downsview  who  heard  about  “this  student  who 
was  ill  and  had  no  family  in  Canada”  and  decided  to 
take  her  home  with  them  after  her  hospital  discharge. 
“They  treated  me  like  their  family.  To  this  day,  Vasanth 
and  I are  really  indebted  to  them  and  we  remain  good 
friends.” 

During  her  recovery,  Vasanth,  who  was  working  on 
his  PhD  at  U ofT,  "would  take  a bus,  then  a streetcar, 
so  he  could  spend  an  hour  with  me  at  Bill  and  Wynne’s. 
After  that,  I went  to  live  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
Settlement  for  a while,  and  that’s  where  Vasanth  and  I 
got  married  in  1956." 

Three  years  later  — when  Pari  Basrur  was  about  to 
defend  her  PhD  thesis  and  the  couple’s  daughter, 
Sheela,  was  two  — she  was  offered  a job  at  OVC,  which 
was  then  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Prof.  J.P.W.  Gilman,  who  taught  histology  at  OVC, 
hired  her  to  assist  with  his  cancer  research.  Soon  after, 
Gilman  introduced  Basrur  to  veterinary  genetics,  a 
field  that  interested  her  from  the  start. 

“I  was  fascinated  for  the  simple  reason  that  when  you  know 
the  reason  for  a genetic  anomaly  in  an  animal,  you  can  do  some- 
thing about  it.  You  can  try  to  change  the  breeding  practice  and 
improve  the  outcome.  This  is  not  possible  in  humans  in  many 
cases.  Also,  much  of  the  insight  we  gain  from  animal  models  can 
be  applied  to  human  cases.” 

When  Gilman  retired  in  1970,  Basrur  took  over  the  respon- 
sibility of  revising,  co-ordinating  and  delivering  the  genetics 
course,  and  she  never  looked  back.  Between  1959  and  her  offi- 
cial retirement  from  OVC,  she  chaired  the  biomedical  science 
graduate  program  for  more  than  a decade,  served  on  Senate,  in- 
troduced a core  course  on  veterinary  medical  genetics  into  the 
DVM  curriculum,  and  was  named  the  Most  Inspiring  Teacher 
by  the  Canadian  Veterinary  Students  Medical  Association. 
Shortly  after  her  retirement,  U of  G honoured  her  by  naming 
her  a University  professor  emerita. 

Basrur  was  also  the  first  female  board  member  of  the  Cana- 
dian Executive  Services  Organization,  a group  that  sent  her  to 
Brazil  in  1979  to  work  on  a program  to  improve  Brazilian  cattle, 
and  the  first  woman  to  receive  a Norden  Award  for  distin- 
guished teaching  in  veterinary  medicine. 

During  her  career,  she  has  supervised  45  graduate  students 
and  has  participated  in  15  international  projects  designed  to  in- 
crease food  production  in  such  countries  as  Brazil,  Cuba,  India, 
Thailand  and  Malaysia.  She  has  also  been  invited  to  give  short 
courses  by  organizations  in  Iceland,  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia. 
Her  contributions  to  science  were  recognized  in  the  TV  series 
Canadian  Women  in  Science  and  on  the  late  Peter  Gzowski’s 
Momingside  radio  show. 

“The  University  of  Guelph  and  the  City  of  Guelph  have  been 
very  good  to  me  and  my  family,”  says  Basrur.  “I  intend  to  con- 
tinue giving  back  to  both  for  as  long  as  I can." 
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Getting  Back  to  Basics 

Engineering  students  complement  computer  work  with  experience  in  the  shop 


Engineering  students,  from  left,  Lindsey  Langford,  Pam  Rudra  and  Kinmon  Low  are  getting  hands-on 
experience  in  Prof.  Warren  Stiver’s  “Engineering  and  Design  II”  course.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


The  stove,  the  fridge,  the 
microwave,  the  dishwasher. 
Most  of  us  use  these  “old  faithfuls” 
every  day,  several  times  a day.  And 
few  of  us  ever  worry  about  all  of  the 
details  and  complexity  involved  in 
these  simple  devices. 

That’s  not  the  case  in  the  School 
of  Engineering,  where  students  in 
the  second-year  course  “Engineer- 
ing and  Design  II”  are  getting  to 
know  eight  common  appliances  in- 
side out.  They’ve  been  taking  them 
apart,  studying  the  component 
parts,  determining  the  materials  in- 
volved and  deciding  how  each  part 
might  be  manufactured. 

The  course  is  taught  by  Prof. 
Warren  Stiver,  who  holds  a Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  Chair  in  Environmental 
Design  Engineering. 

“The  task  of  taking  appliances 
apart  is  conveying  to  students  the 
complexities  of  even  the  simplest 
objects,"  says  Stiver.  “It’s  also  teach- 
ing them  that  in  design,  eventually 
everything  must  be  specified,  right 
down  to  the  nuts  and  bolts.” 

Some  of  the  questions  he  encour- 


ages students  to  think  about  are: 
What  does  every  part  do?  How  easy 
would  it  be  to  recycle  components 
from  the  appliances?  How  would  I 
ever  replace  a part? 

“Engineering  designers  need  to 
see  the  parts  of  things  and  think  not 
only  about  their  primary  function 
when  the  parts  are  new,  but  also 
about  their  ability  to  continue  to 
function  through  the  years.” 

The  next  step  is  for  the  students 
to  re-create  the  parts  in  state-of- 
the-art  computer-aided  engineering 
(CAE)  software. 

Stiver  notes  that  computer  aids 
are  increasingly  being  used  in  the 
practice  of  engineering  design  and 
analysis,  something  that  can  be  both 
a boon  and  a bane. 

“CAE  software  has  incredible 
power,  but  it  can  easily  be  used  as  a 
black  box,  creating  designs  and  solu- 
tions that  are  totally  unreasonable 
and  potentially  dangerous.  CAE  use 
in  ‘Engineering  and  Design  II’  is  part 
of  a co-ordinated  effort  in  the  School 
of  Engineering  to  educate  our  stu- 
dents to  use  CAE  tools  intelligently 
and  responsibly.” 


The  Name  Stays 
the  Same  at  OAC 


The  verdict  is  in.  In  future,  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College 
will  be  known  as  . . . the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  (OAC  for 
short). 

College  dean  Craig  Pearson  says 
that  at  the  Nov.  8 meeting  of  the 
OAC  Dean’s  Council,  it  was  decided 
the  college’s  name  will  not  change. 
Industry  leaders  and  OAC  students 
attended  the  meeting,  where  the 
matter  was  discussed  following 
weeks  of  both  internal  and  external 


consultation.  The  possible  name 
change  had  been  one  of  the  items  to 
be  addressed  in  the  OAC  Strategic 
Plan  2002+. 

“OAC  is  a very  strong  brand 
name,  particularly  externally,”  says 
Pearson.  “It’s  an  internationally  rec- 
ognized brand.  As  OAC,  we  are  cen- 
trally and  ideally  placed  to  make  key 
contributions  to  the  issues  facing 
contemporary  society.  Our  next  task 
is  to  explain  and  publicize  those  con- 
tributions.” 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  ensure 
that  students  think  while  using  com- 
puter tools  is  to  make  sure  they  have 
thorough  training  in  the  basics  and 
good  judgment  skills,  says  Stiver. 
And  to  make  sound  judgments,  it’s 
essential  to  have  hands-on  experi- 
ence, he  says.  That’s  why,  in  addition 
to  their  high-end  computer  work, 
his  students  are  back  in  the  shop  us- 
ing hand  tools. 

“Having  all  students  in  the  shop 
as  part  of  their  engineering  educa- 
tion was  probably  the  norm  20,  30, 
40  years  ago.  Over  time,  that  has 
died  away,  due  in  part  to  funding  but 
also  to  engineering  becoming  more 
academic,  mathematical  and  reliant 
on  computers.” 

The  shop  experience  is  important 
provided  it  gives  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  test  their  own  ideas,  he  says. 

“They  need  to  realize  that  designs 
on  paper  may  look  flawless  and  that 
designs  completed  with  expensive 
software  may  look  sophisticated,  but 
the  ultimate  measure  of  a design  is 
whether  it  works  once  it’s  built.  Stu- 
dents need  to  understand  that  all  de- 
signs must  pass  this  test,  whether  it’s 
a design  for  a new  jet  aircraft  or  a mi- 
crowave oven.” 

Stiver’s  class  is  also  designing  an 
emergency  light  beacon  for  the  City 
of  Guelph.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  semester,  they  completed  a paper 
design  trying  to  identify  all  the  com- 
ponents. Now,  they’ve  started  build- 
ing their  designs  in  the  shop. 

“As  weaknesses  become  evident, 
they  will  be  busy  modifying  and  im- 
proving their  designs  to  ultimately 
achieve  success,”  he  says.  “They  will 
learn  to  appreciate  the  time  savings 
of  good  paper  designs  and  the  im- 
portance of  testing.  Working  in  the 
shop,  they  will  gain  an  appreciation 
for  the  talents  of  skill  trades  and 
technicians  that  they’ll  work  with 
throughout  their  careers.  The  pro- 
cess they  are  experiencing  is  the  nor- 
mal practice  of  engineering  design.” 


Protein  Function 
Goes  Under  the 
Microscope 


CFI-funded  equipment  will  allow  molecular  biologists  to 
learn  more  about  the  role  of  proteins  in  complex  processes 


Think  of  it  as  watching  a movie 
inside  a microscopic  cell.  That’s 
how  Prof.  Dick  Mosser  describes 
new  equipment  that  will  allow  him 
and  two  colleagues  in  the 
Department  of  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics  — Profs.  Ray  Lu  and 
Andrew  Bendall  — to  study 
different  aspects  of  protein  function 
inside  cells. 

By  allowing  them  to  focus  on  the 
small-screen  drama  of  proteins  in- 
side cells,  the  instruments  will  help 
the  trio  learn  more  about  the  role  of 
proteins  in  larger  and  more  complex 
processes,  including  programmed 
cell  death,  stress  responses,  viral  in- 
fection and  differentiation  of  tissues 
as  an  embryo  develops. 

The  molecular  biologists  will  use 
the  new  instruments  to  track  the  lo- 
cation and  movement  of  proteins, 
critical  information  in  understand- 
ing how  they  work  in  development, 
stress  and  disease.  That’s  the  pur- 
pose of  the  new  equipment,  notably 
a live  cell  video  microscope. 

Live  cell  imaging  will  allow  the 
researchers  to  study  proteins  at  dif- 
ferent levels,  from  the  molecular  de- 
tails of  how  they  interact  to  their 
behaviour  in  individual  cells  to  their 
workings  in  whole  embryos. 

They  will  buy  the  microscope 
and  other  related  equipment  using 
more  than  $370,000  in  recently  an- 
nounced funding  from  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation.  With 
matching  funding,  they  expect  to  re- 
ceive a total  of  about  $930,000. 

“This  equipment  will  be  a major 
addition  to  answer  basic  questions,” 
says  Lu,  referring  to  existing  instru- 
ments such  as  a mass  spectrometer 
and  a DNA  microarrayer  that  allow 
department  colleagues  to  study  how 
genes  and  proteins  work  as  part  of 
the  growing  field  of  genomics  and 
proteomics. 

Bendall  studies  gene  regulators 
that,  like  a kind  of  cellular  casting  di- 
rector, determine  how  embryonic 
cells  will  become  various  body  tis- 
sues during  development. 

“I’m  interested  in  a family  of 
transcription  factors — the  Dlx  fam- 
ily — that  regulate  the  expression  of 
other  genes  to  control  cell  fate,”  says 
Bendall,  who  joined  U of  G last  year. 

On  a basic  level,  he’s  interested  in 
learning  more  about  certain  genes 
we  share  with  all  other  vertebrates. 
Learning  about  regulation  of  em- 
bryo development  might  have  clini- 
cal applications  as  well,  such  as 
understanding  more  about  birth  de- 
fects or  even  how  diseases  like  cancer 
develop. 

Lu  studies  two  specific  gene 
regulators  involved  in  animal  stress 
response.  These  proteins  are  linked 
to  reactivating  the  herpes  simplex 
virus,  which  might  lie  dormant  in 
the  body  for  years  before  being  re- 
vived, likely  in  response  to  stress. 
Why  does  the  virus  remain  latent  for 


so  long,  and  why  exactly  does  it  flare 
up  in  some  people  and  not  others? 
“The  whole  thing  is  still  a mystery,” 
he  says. 

Lu  came  to  Guelph  two  years  ago 
from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  He  had  already  cloned  the 
genes  for  these  two  human  proteins 
that  researchers  believe  are  involved 
in  latency  and  reactivation.  (The 
names  of  the  two  proteins  — Luman 
and  Zhangfei  — come  from  charac- 
ters representing  legendary  warriors 
in  ancient  China.) 

Besides  their  involvement  in  her- 
pesvirus pathogenesis,  both  belong 
to  a family  of  proteins  that  play  key 
roles  in  many  diseases  and  cellular 
processes  from  cell  differentiation  to 
cancer.  In  collaboration  with  Ben- 
dall, Prof.  Jeff  Caswell,  Pathobiol- 
ogy,  and  colleagues  at  Sunnybrook 
Health  Centre,  Lu  is  working  to  cre- 
ate transgenic  mouse  models  to 
study  their  function  in  embryonic 
development  and  diseases. 

Mosser  studies  the  survival  of 
cells  under  stress,  including  the  pro- 
cess that  can  lead  cells  to  self- 
destruct.  Forestalling  cell  suicide,  or 
apoptosis,  is  the  function  of  one 
group  of  proteins  called  'heat  shock 
proteins,  “molecular  chaperones” 
used  by  the  cell  to  repair  or  eliminate 
damaged  proteins.  Tumour  cells  of- 
ten contain  abnormally  elevated  lev- 
els of  these  proteins,  which  could 
provide  them  with  an  ability  to  resist 
apoptosis  induced  by  chemothera- 
peutic drugs. 

He  plans  to  use  the  new  equip- 
ment to  tag  these  proteins  with  fluo- 
rescent markers  and  follow  them 
around  the  cell  to  learn  how  they 
block  apoptosis.  He  also  came  to 
Guelph  last  year,  after  working  at  the 
National  Research  Council’s  Bio- 
technology Research  Institute  in 
Montreal  for  12  years. 

Having  joined  forces  for  their 
own  work  and  to  prepare  the  CFI 
application,  the  trio  hopes  to  use  the 
new  equipment  to  help  build  a facil- 
ity for  studying  gene  functions  at 
molecular,  cellular  and  animal  lev- 
els, and  nourish  collaborations  in 
and  beyond  their  department. 

Besides  the  microscope  itself, 
they  plan  to  buy  a state-of-the-art 
phospho-imager  for  molecular 
studies  and  sophisticated  software. 

Of  the  software,  Bendall  says: 
“It’s  not  just  prettier  pictures,  but 
more  informative  pictures  as  well.” 
BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Online  Equine  Program  Corrals  OPAS  Award 

Program  links  up  members  of  the  horse  industry  around  the  world 


OVC  Receives  Full  Accreditation 


AVMA  identifies  areas  where  improvements  must  be  made 


The  American  Veterinary 

Medical  Association  (AVMA) 
has  awarded  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  full  accreditation  for  up  to 
seven  years,  subject  to  satisfactory 
annual  progress  with  respect  to 
issues  raised. 

The  AVMA  reviews  all  veterinary 
colleges  in  North  America  every 
seven  years  to  determine  whether 
they  meet  acceptable  standards  for 
teaching,  research  and  service. 

“This  is  very  positive  and  wel- 
come news  for  our  college  and  the 
entire  University,”  says  acting  OVC 
dean  Jill  McCutcheon.  “This  out- 
come, especially  in  the  context  of 
funding  constraints,  is  a tribute  to 


our  outstanding  faculty,  staff,  stu- 
dents, alumni  and  other  stakehold- 
ers.” 

OVC  was  commended  for  its 
strengths  in  several  areas,  including: 

• dedication  and  commitment  of 
faculty; 

• strong  research  programs; 

• enthusiastic  student  leadership; 

• DVM  curriculum  that  integrates 
core  learning  objectives  and 
stresses  numeracy,  literacy  and 
communication  skills; 

• leadership  and  dedication  to  cur- 
ricular review  and  implementa- 
tion of  an  integrated  DVM  2000 
program; 

• strength  of  the  biomedical  sci- 


ences program,  which  adds  depth 
to  the  college; 

• a positive  relationship  between 
the  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital 
and  academic  departments; 

• promotion  of  self-directed  stu- 
dent learning  through  the  OVC 
Learning  Commons;  and 

• strong  development  activities  in 
support  of  college  programs. 

The  AVMA  also  identified  several 

areas  where  OVC  must  make  im- 
provements to  ensure  ongoing  ac- 
creditation. The  two  main  concerns 
involve  finances  and  physical  facili- 
ties and  equipment  The  report  said 
the  college  must  aggressively  pursue 
plans  to  update  and  expand  its 


physical  facilities.  It  also  indicated 
that  insufficient  financial  support 
could  compromise  the  education  of 
professional  veterinary  and  post- 
graduate students. 

“Although  we’re  pleased  that 
OVC  has  been  re-accredited  for  up 
to  seven  years,  the  AVMA  has  issued 
a number  of  warnings  that  we  must 
take  seriously,”  says  provost  and 
vice-president  (academic)  Alastair 
Summerlee. 

“The  University  continues  to  face 
fiscal  challenges,  particularly  with 
aging  facilities  and  infrastructure 
that  need  renovating  and  upgrading. 
This  is  already  an  area  of  concern 
across  the  University  and  indeed  the 


province  and  will  be  part  of  planning 
for  the  future.” 

Summerlee  notes  that  OVC  has 
an  important  role,  working  with 
other  veterinary  colleges  and  gov- 
ernment laboratories  in  areas  related 
to  biosecurity  and  food  safety  and  se- 
curity. 

“Development  in  these  critical 
areas  will  need  additional  support  if 
we  are  to  fulfil  our  role  to  protect 
animals  and  people  against  new  and 
emerging  diseases.” 

Founded  in  1862,  OVC  has  been 
in  continuous  operation  longer  than 
any  other  veterinary  college  in  North 
America. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Living  out  in  the  country  with 
open  fields  is  a definite  perk  of 
choosing  a career  in  the  horse 
industry,  but  it  also  means  it’s  hard 
to  attend  seminars  and  courses 
without  a long  drive  that  takes  you 
away  from  caring  for  your  animals. 
That’s  why  Guelph’s  equine  science 
certificate  program  lends  itself  so 
well  to  online  learning. 

The  Office  for  Partnerships  for 
Advanced  Skills  (OPAS),  an  affiliate 
of  the  Ontario  Council  of  Universi- 
ties, has  recognized  the  value  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  with  an 
Excellence  in  Teaching  With  Tech- 
nology Award,  under  the  “work- 
place learning”  category.  It  was  one 
of  two  awards  handed  out  in  recog- 
nition of  Ontario  university  faculty 
who  have  demonstrated  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  using  technology 
to  enhance  and  improve  their  teach- 
ing. 

Prof.  John  Burton,  Department 
of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  Su- 
san Raymond  of  the  Equine  Re- 
search Centre  (ERC)  and  Jayne 
Butler  of  the  Office  of  Open  Learn- 
ing were  presented  with  the  award  in 
Toronto  last  month. 

The  equine  science  certificate 
program,  created  through  a partner- 
ship between  the  ERC  and  U of  G, 
began  in  May  2002  with  the  course 
“Management  of  the  Equine  Envi- 
ronment.” Sixty  students  enrolled  in 
the  course  to  learn  how  to  set  up  and 
manage  safe  and  environmentally 
1 responsible  horse  housing  environ- 
ments. 

“Housing  a horse  properly  has 
such  a big  impact  on  its  ability  to 
perform,”  says  Raymond,  a course 
instructor  for  the  program.  “One  of 
the  areas  I’ve  helped  develop  in- 
volves looking  at  air  quality  and  how 
it  affects  respiratory  health  of 
horses.” 

Butler,  a distance  learning  spe- 
cialist and  project  manager  of  the 
course,  says  the  ERC  “has  the  re- 
search background  to  support  the 
knowledge  presented  in  the  pro- 
gram courses.  An  instructor  like  Su- 
san, who  is  actually  doing  the 
research  and  discovering  the  knowl- 


ers or  people  working  in  the  industry 
is  unique. 

“Some  people  interested  in  this 
program  are  looking  for  employ- 
ment in  the  industry,”  says  Butler, 
“so  they’re  looking  for  some  mecha- 
nism to  give  them  some  credibility.” 

Adds  Maley:  “Eventually,  I will 
use  the  certificate  to  help  build  my 
stable  business  because  it  will  en- 
hance my  credibility  as  a stable 
owner.” 

To  qualify  for  the  program,  stu- 
dents must  be  at  least  18  and  are  ad- 
vised to  have  at  least  a high  school 
education  and  a good  grasp  of  the 
English  language. 

Because  computer  use  is  not  im- 
perative for  people  in  the  equine  in- 
dustry, many  students  have  little 
background  in  computers,  but  But- 
ler says  that's  not  an  obstacle.  “Basi- 
cally, if  you  know  how  a Web  page 
operates,  you  can  navigate  this 
course.” 

Raymonds  notes  that  in  addition 
to  what  they  learn  through  the  cur- 
riculum, many  students  benefit  from 
getting  more  comfortable  using 
technology.  “My  course  might  have 
been  the  first  time  they  were  re- 
quired to  attach  a file  to  an  e-mail,  so 
that  is  definitely  a secondary  bene- 
fit.” 

Butler  adds  that  for  those  who 
need  assistance  with  the  technology, 
the  Office  of  Open  Learning  operates 
a help  desk  they  can  call. 

Raymond  and  Butler  agree  that 
the  OPAS  awards  were  inspiring.  ) 
Says  Raymond:  “I  think  an  online 
course  is  always  a work  in  progress.  I 
think  there’s  no  end  to  what  your 
imagination  can  do.  It’s  never  com- 
plete from  one  run  to  the  next  Feed- 
back from  students  will  allow  us  to 
continue  to  make  it  better.” 

She’ll  be  able  to  incorporate  her 
new  ideas  in  January  when  “Man- 
agement of  the  Equine  Environ- 
ment” is  offered  again,  along  with 
the  first  run  of  “Equine  Health  and 
Disease  Prevention."  For  more  in- 
formation about  the  program,  visit 
the  Web  site  www.EquineScience- 
Certificate.com. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


busan  Raymond,  left,  Jayne  Butler  and  Prof.  John  Burton  received  provincial  recognition  for  their  use  of 
technology  to  enhance  and  improve  teaching.  photo  by  grant  martin 


edge,  is  important  to  the  course.” 

Adds  Raymond:  “It’s  fun  for  the 
participants  to  see  the  audiovisual 
presentations  because  we  actually 
show  how  the  research  is  done  and 
the  results  that  we  get,  so  they  actu- 
ally get  to  see  how  we’re  coming  up 
with  these  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations." 

Burton  worked  with  Budcr  and 
Raymond  in  the  developing  stage  of 
“Management  of  the  Equine  Envi- 
ronment” and  also  helped  answer 
student  questions  around  the  nutri- 
tional requirements  of  horses. 

“The  most  exotic  question  was 
from  a student  in  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  that  had  to  do  with  the  use 
of  rice  bran  in  diets  and  formulating 
a horse  ration  using  their  byprod- 
ucts," he  says.  “One  of  the  reasons  I 
was  able  to  help  is  that  I spend  some 
time  in  the  tropics  and  I had  the  feed 
composition  data  available  in  my  li- 
brary.” 

Constance  Maley  of  Ottawa  is 
one  of  the  students  in  the  program. 


She’s  an  amateur  pleasure  rider 
who’s  in  the  process  of  buying  a 
horse  and  has  plans  to  open  her  own 
stable.  She  says  gaining  access  to  pro- 
fessionals in  the  field  and  to  infor- 
mation on  recent  advances  in 
research  is  invaluable. 

“The  course  material  challenged 
some  of  my  long-standing  and  in- 
correct assumptions  and  has  led  to 
giving  me  a more  solid  understand- 
ing of  how  to  provide  my  horse  with 
the  healthiest  equine  environment 
possible,”  she  says. 

As  well  as  exposing  students  to 
research  they  wouldn’t  otherwise  get 
the  chance  to  see,  the  program’s  con- 
ferencing capability  lets  participants 
exchange  thoughts  and  knowledge 
with  their  classmates  and  professors. 
The  thousands  of  e-mails  posted  on 
the  course  message  boards  prove  it’s 
an  aspect  of  the  course  the  students 
enjoy. 

“I  found  the  interactivity  of  the 
program  one  of  the  most  fulfilling 
aspects  of  enrolling  in  an  online 


course,”  says  Maley.  “In  addition  to 
the  information  I received  from  the 
instructor  and  fellow  students,  I de- 
veloped a network  of  horse  people  all 
around  the  world." 

Currently,  there  are  students 
from  each  province,  the  United 
States,  Australia  and  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  enrolled  in  “Equine  Exer- 
cise Phyisology,  ” the  second  course 
in  the  program.  Their  careers  in- 
clude running  their  own  boarding 
facilities  and  working  for  the  RCMP 
and  the  racing  industry. 

“They’re  linking  with  other  peo- 
ple in  the  horse  industry,  but  also 
with  people  who  have  a thirst  for 
knowledge  and  want  to  learn,”  says 
Raymond.  “In  the  horse  industry, 
there’s  a variety  of  different  disci- 
plines — that’s  why  it’s  so  frag- 
mented. This  way,  it  links  all  the 
different  disciplines  in  one  group 
with  one  common  goal." 

The  program  is  catering  to  stu- 
dents around  the  world  because  an 
educational  program  for  horse  own- 
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Book  Sheds  Light  on  New  Rural  Economy 

Sociologists  study  the  effects  of  plant  shutdowns  and  downsizing  on  small  manufacturing- dependent  communities  in  southern  Ontario 


You  MIGHT  NOT  readily  connect 
the  idea  of  multinational 
corporations  battling  in  the  global 
arena  with  small  rural  towns  like 
Elora  or  Mount  Forest.  Drawing  the 
connections  by  showing  the  effects 
of  plant  shutdowns  and  downsizing 
on  small  manufacturing-dependent 
communities  in  southern  Ontario  is 
the  purpose  of  nearly  a decade  of 
research  by  Profs.  Tony  Winson  and 
Belinda  Leach,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology. 

The  results  of  their  studies  ap- 
pear in  Contingent  Labour,  Dis- 
rupted Lives:  Labour  and 

Community  in  the  New  Rural  Econ- 
omy, a new  book  being  published 
this  fall  by  University  of  Toronto 
Press.  The  key  message,  says  Win- 
son,  is  that  these  communities  and 
many  more  like  them  are  in  trouble. 
“We  had  to  struggle  to  find  bright 
spots,"  he  says. 

But  they  did  exist,  says  Leach. 
“Despite  the  trouble  these  commu- 
nities face,  we  were  struck  again  and 
again  by  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
people  we  talked  to  and  their  relent- 
less attempts  to  piece  together  liveli- 
hoods even  when  they  couldn’t  find 
well-paid  work  to  support  them  and 
their  families.” 

Winson  and  Leach  base  their 
new  volume  on  studies  of  five  rural 
manufacturing  towns  in  Ontario  hit 
by  plant  shutdowns  and  downsiz- 
ing, and  the  effects  of  layoffs  and 


what  they  call  “contingent  labour” 
on  workers  and  the  community. 
They  supplemented  those  case  stud- 
ies with  data  collected  from  other 
small  (population  3,000  to  7,000) 
manufacturing-dependent  commu- 
nities around  southern  Ontario. 

“It  may  be  useful  for  communi- 
ties to  try  to  understand  what’s  go- 
ing on  with  other  communities  in 
the  province  with  their  type  of  eco- 
nomic structure,”  says  Winson.  “It 
gives  them  a sense  of  how  they’re 
plugging  into  the  wider  economy." 

He  has  written  extensively  on  ag- 
riculture, food  and  rural  develop- 
ment issues  in  Canada  and 
developing  countries  for  more  than 
two  decades.  His  earlier  books  in- 
clude Coffee  and  Democracy  in  Mod- 
em Costa  Rica  in  1989  and  a book 
about  the  Canadian  food  system 
called  The  Intimate  Commodity  in 
1993.  Leach  is  co-editor  of  the  2002 
book  Culture,  Economy,  Power:  An- 
thropology as  Critique,  Anthropology 
as  Praxis. 

The  new  volume  grew  out  of  The 
Intimate  Commodity,  which  in- 
cluded a chapter  on  the  impact  of  a 
plant  shutdown  on  a rural  commu- 
nity. Winson  began  expanding  the 
study  with  support  from  the 
TriCouncil-supported  agroecosys- 
tem health  project  at  U of  G,  then 
teamed  up  with  Leach,  who  has 
studied  the  expansion  of  home- 
based  industrial  work  in  rural  and 


urban  Ontario  and  how  families  ac- 
commodate or  resist  changing  work 
patterns.  Together,  they  received  a 
1997  grant  from  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council 
to  continue  the  impact  study. 

They  began  with  Elora  and  Har- 
riston,  both  affected  by  the  closure 
of  Canada  Packers  plants,  and 
Mount  Forest,  which  saw  a Westing- 
house  plant  shut  down.  They  added 
Arnprior  in  eastern  Ontario,  where 
Weavexx  closed  a weaving  mill,  then 
looked  at  the  effects  of  downsizing  a 
paper  mill  in  Iroquois  Falls  in  north- 
ern Ontario. 

Along  with  former  graduate  stu- 
dent Sandra  Watson,  they  made  re- 
peated visits  to  each  town  to 
interview  numerous  employers,  em- 
ployees, municipal  officials  and  so- 
cial agencies. 

Recalling  one  man  who  had  bat- 
tled depression  after  losing  his  job, 
Winson  says  researching  and  writing 
the  book  put  a human  face  on  the 
problems  attending  globalization. 

“It’s  given  me  some  real  respect 
for  and  insight  into  the  real  lives  that 
so  many  blue-collar  people  are  living 
in  the  rural  areas,  the  extremely 
modest  means  they  get  by  on,  the 
sacrifices  they  make.” 

They  found  that  many  of  their  re- 
spondents had  failed  to  bounce  back 
in  employment  terms  even  four 
years  after  a plant  shutdown. 

“In  a healthy  economy,  four 


years  should  be  enough  to  get  back 
on  track,"  says  Winson.  “It  was  then 
we  realized  that,  wow,  this  just 
wasn’t  going  to  happen  for  them.” 

In  one  town,  a union  had  been 
blamed  for  a company  pullout.  In- 
stead, the  researchers  found  that  the 
American  multinational’s  decision 
had  been  prompted  by  the  need  to 
sell  off  several  divisions  after  disas- 
trous real  estate  investments  in  the 
late  1980s. 

“There  was  little  understanding 
among  the  workforce  of  the  real  fac- 
tors behind  this,”  says  Winson. 

He  adds  that  the  experiences  the 
researchers  documented  echo  what’s 
happening  in  many  manufacturing- 
dependent  small  towns  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  where  communities 
have  been  unable  to  recover  from 
plant  shutdowns  and  job  losses. 

In  Iroquois  Falls,  the  workforce 
has  declined  from  about  1,000  a dec- 
ade ago  to  about  400  today.  “Those 
were  good  industrial  jobs,  well- 
paying,” says  Winson.  “These  were 
the  gold  standard  in  terms  of  blue- 
collar  labour.” 

What  lessons  does  their  new  vol- 
ume hold  for  policy-makers?  Win- 
son says  high-tech  is  often  promoted 
as  a possible  alternative  for  workers 
affected  by  manufacturing  plant 
shutdowns  in  places  such  as  Arn- 
prior, not  far  from  Silicon  Valley 
North  near  Ottawa.  But  the  sociolo- 
gists’ research  suggests  that  older 


workers  lack  the  skills  or  education 
needed  to  leap  to  those  “new  econ- 
omy” jobs. 

They  recommend  that  govern- 
ments introduce  policies  or  laws  to 
protect  older  workers  and  to  consider 
options  for  their  more  youthful 
counterparts. 

"They’re  leaving  in  droves,”  says 
Winson.  “These  communities  can’t 
be  healthy  without  policy  to  address 
young  people.” 

He  says  the  book  is  the  first  in 
Canada  to  look  at  small, 
manufacturing-dependent  rural 
communities  and  the  effect  of  global 
economic  restructuring.  A provincial 
task  force  on  rural  economic  renewal 
that  reported  to  the  Ontario  premier 
in  2001  covered  some  but  not  all  of 
the  same  ground. 

“The  book  provides  a window 
into  a subject  that  has  not  been  re- 
searched in  any  serious  way.” 

Winson’s  interest  in  the  topic 
stems  partly  from  his  own  youth 
spent  in  small  mining  towns  in  north- 
ern Ontario  and  Quebec’s  Eastern 
Townships.  That  also  partly  explains 
his  conviction  that  these  communi- 
ties are  worth  saving. 

“I  think  they  represent  a different 
way  of  life  that  maybe  is  a useful 
counterpart  and  an  alternative  to 
not-so-successful  urban  arrange- 
ments that  have  unfolded.  A lot  of 
people  want  to  leave  the  cities.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Plant  Scientist  Looks  at  Roots  of  Regeneration 

New  CFl-funded  equipment  will  allow  researcher  to  zero  in  on  plant  genes 


PROF.  Manish  Raizaoa,  Plant  Agri- 
culture,  reaches  forward  and  plucks  a leaf 
from  the  potted  plant  on  his  desk.  Pointing  to 
the  torn  end  of  the  leaf,  he  explains  that  all  he 
needs  is  a bit  of  growth  hormone  and  water  to 
begin  growing  not  just  a new  leaf  but  an  entire 
plant. 

“That’s  an  incredible  process,”  he  says.  “It’s 
the  equivalent  of  me  cutting  off  my  hand  and 
putting  it  in  water  and  growing  a new  person.” 
Learning  more  about  the  mystery  of  plant 
regeneration  — what  Raizada  calls  a funda- 
mental biological  question  with  practical  ap- 
plications in  everything  from  weed  control  to 
forestry  to  the  world’s  food  supply  — is  the 
purpose  of  research  that  has  received  almost 
$125,000  from  the  Canada  Foundation  for  In- 
novation’s New  Opportunities  program.  With 
additional  funding  from  the  Ontario  Innova- 
tion Trust  and  from  industry  and  University 
contributions,  he  expects  to  receive  a total  of 
more  than  $300,000  to  buy  a sophisticated  mi- 
croscope and  camera,  as  well  as  a device  for  de- 
tecting and  measuring  minute  amounts  of  light 
emitted  by  specially  tagged  genes  inserted  in  a 
common  mustard  plant.  The  ultimate  goal:  ze- 
roing in  on  the  genes  that  Raizada  and  other 
scientists  believe  allow  plants  of  all  stripes  to  do 
their  regeneration  trick,  and  using  that  knowl- 
edge to  improve  plant  breeding  and  agricul- 
tural practices. 

Any  gardener  who’s  ever  hacked  a dande- 
lion out  of  the  front  lawn  only  to  see  the  weed 
return  seemingly  stronger  than  ever  can  appre- 
ciate the  Hydra-like  power  of  plants  to  renew 
themselves.  Scientists  believe  that  a handful  of 
genes  produce  specific  proteins  that  trigger  the 
process.  They  also  think  these  same  genes  gov- 
ern that  process  in  all  plant  species,  from  that 
aggrieved  houseplant  on -Raizada^  desk-to-the- 
black  locust  trees  shading  Reynolds  Walk  out- 
side his  office  in  the  Crop  Science  Building. 

Much  of  regeneration  remains  a mystery, 
including  the  central  question  of  why  plants 
can  do  it  routinely  while  most  animals  — apart 
from,  say,  lizards,  which  lose  their  tails  and 
grow  new  ones  with  impunity  — are  stuck  with 
the  parts  they  were  born  with.  Raizada  thinks 
the  explanation  lies  in  a crucial  distinction  be- 


Prof.  Manish  Raizada  hopes  his  plant 
regeneration  research  will  find  its  way  into  a 
variety  of  applications. 
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tween  plants  and  animals. 

Legs  and  arms  allow  us  to  move  and  ma- 
nipulate things  in  response  to  environmental 
changes.  But  plants  cannot  simply  up  and  leave 
when  things  go  wrong  in  their  environment. 
Their  solution  to  reduced  light  or  some  ob- 
struction is  to  grow  a new  limb. 

Raizada  thinks  that  ability  is  connected  to 
the  question  he’s  investigating:  how  a severed 
plant  part  holds  the  potential  to  become  a 
completely  new  plant.  Like  undifferentiated 
stem  cells  in  animals  that  are  able  to  grow  into 
muscle,  bone  or  brain  tissue,  he  says  many 
plant  cells  can  become  a true  stem  cell  again  to 
produce  a new  root  or  plant. 

Using  Arabidopsis,  a member  of  the  wild 
"mustardTamiTy  Tfiaf  fie  describes  a<f"ffiFTfuIt' 
fly  of  the  plant  world,”  he  hopes  to  uncover  the 
genes  responsible  for  regeneration  and  to  learn 
more  about  the  environmental  cues  that  cause 
those  genes  to  switch  on  or  off.  He  notes  that 
his  work  builds  on  50  years  of  research  in  this 
area,  including  major  contributions  by  his  col- 
league Prof.  Praveen  Saxena. 

Much  of  Raizada’s  work  involves  old- 
fashioned  plant-breeding  techniques  that 


farmers  have  used  for  thousands  of  years  and 
that  Austrian  monk  Gregor  Mendel  used  when 
he  made  his  foray  into  genetics  just  over  a cen- 
tury ago.  But  not  even  Mendel  would  have 
imagined  combining  bits  of  wild  mustard  with 
fireflies,  using  instruments  like  the  equipment 
on  Raizada’s  shopping  list. 

Into  the  plant’s  genetic  material  he  stitches 
the  gene  that  makes  the  luciferase  enzyme,  re- 
sponsible for  allowing  a firefly  to  light  up.  Out 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  resultant  copies  of  the 
plants,  he  expects  that  in  many  specimens,  that 
light-up  gene  will  have  inserted  itself  near  one 
of  the  plant  regeneration  genes  he’s  interested 
in. 

He  plans  to  expose  the  plants  to  various  en- 
vironmental factors,  such  as  changing  tem- 
perature or  salt  concentrations,  introducing 
toxic  metals  or  pathogens,  and  mechanically 
wounding  the  tissues  like  a gardener  would. 
Then  he’ll  determine  which  genes  switch  off  or 
on  in  response  by  seeing  which  plants  light  up. 

Besides  a microscope  and  camera,  the  CFI 
funding  will  pay  for  a device  that  measures  the 
photons  being  emitted  by  the  plant.  Although 
the  results  show  up  in  lurid  colour  on  treated 
microscope  photos  in  a journal  article  pub- 
lished last  year  — the  article  was  based  on  work 
Raizada  did  with  corn  for  his  PhD  thesis  at 
Stanford  University  — the  “flashes"  of  light 
from  the  firefly  gene  are  far  too  fleeting  and 
minute  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  (He 
counters  a somewhat  frivolous  aside  about  the 
prospect  of  garden  centres  rushing  to  stock 
glow-in-the-dark  plants  based  on  the  technol- 
ogy. You’d  need  a lot  more  candlepower  than 
is  given  off  in  an  enzyme-driven  reaction  to 
spark  up  your  garden.) 

The  technique  offers  molecular  biologists 
-like-Raizada-a-quick  way-lo  screen-plant  mate- 
rial for  pertinent  enzymes  and  genes.  He  hopes 
to  isolate  the  first  of  the  genes  within  two  years 
and  credits  the  progress  his  laboratory  has 
made  so  far  to  the  work  of  technician  Rosal- 
inda Oro  and  a number  of  Guelph  summer 
students  and  undergraduates. 

Raizada  hopes  his  plant  regeneration  work 
will  find  its  way  into  a variety  of  applications: 

• enabling  Third  World  farmers  to  develop 


new  plants  from  rootstock  instead  of  having 
to  buy  hybrid  seeds  each  year; 

• improving  weed  control  by  preventing  re- 
generation; 

• helping  breeders  from  ornamental  horticul- 
ture to  forestry  grow  plants  with  desirable 
traits  more  quickly  and  efficiently; 

• turning  plants  into  mini-factories  for  mak- 
ing anything  from  industrial  chemicals  to 
medicines  (“I’m  hoping  plants  can  become  a 
renewable  source  for  manufacturing,”  he 
says);  and 

• helping  farmers  develop  even  more  inten- 
sive practices  to  produce  more  food  with 
fewer  resources  such  as  water  and  land.  (“In 
the  next  20  or  30  years,  we  need  to  produce 
more  food  than  we  have  in  the  entire  history 
of  humanity.’’) 

It  wasn’t  until  Raizada’s  own  undergradu- 
ate days  at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
that  he  decided  to  study  plants.  He  had  still 
been  considering  medicine  when  he  took  two 
courses  in  plant  and  animal  development  in 
the  same  year.  “I  had  always  thought  plants 
were  very  simple  compared  with  animals.” 
Plant  regeneration  fascinated  him.  More 
than  that,  he  realized  that  applying  the  princi- 
ples of  plant  growth  to  growing  food  more 
cheaply  and  readily  would  affect  far  more  lives 
than  any  doctor  could  hope  to.  That  realization 
meshed  with  a passion  he  had  developed  while 
in  high  school  in  Brampton.  Horrified  by  the 
TV  images  of  famine-stricken  Ethiopians  dur- 
ing the  early  1980s  — and  angered  at  apparent 
apathy  among  his  high  school  peers  — he  ran 
for  school  council  president  and  led  fundrais- 
ing efforts  for  UNICEF. 

Another  eye-opener  came  during  a visit  to 
northern  India  while  he  was  in  university.  Rai- 
zada  says  he’ll  never  forget  the  eight-year-old 
girl  at  a market  beaming  over  the  half-rotted 
cauliflower  she’d  managed  to  scavenge.  How 
could  this  be  happening  in  the  20th  century,  he 
wondered. 

That  sentiment  sustains  his  research  today. 
“The  root  reason  I’m  doing  this  ultimately  is 
because  I want  people  like  that  to  benefit.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Home 

haidware 


Mike's 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


three  on  three™ 

Three,  3 topping  pizzas 
PLUS  three  free  pizza  dips. 


23”*  29”” 


Offer  expires  December  3 1,  2002 


836- 3030 

585  Eramosa  Road 

(Beside  Seven  Eleven) 

837- 3030 

304  Stone  Rd.  West 

(Plaza  with  Tim  Horton  Donuts) 


Comer  -i 
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mSC  realty  specialists  Inc.  m.  m • -m  wv  a ■ 

= 007  jonn  Mike  Halley 

S OOl"  IvUw  Sales  KcprcNcnUitivc  * 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  TRICIA  HALLEY? 

My  newly  appointed  executive  assistant  has  gone 
AWOL.  Our  newest  Grandson  Aidan  Malcolm  Halley 
born  Nov.  7,  weighing  in  at  9 lbs.,  may  have  affected  her 
stability.  Rumours  abound  that  she  was  again  seen 
wandering  about  the  University.  Please  send  her  home  - 
I miss  her.  - Mike 


lil:  mliallcv  rrbond.net 


WALK  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Steps  from  downtown,  close  to  the  park  and  the  river.  This  two-bedroom 
condo  has  been  maintained  in  excellent  condition.  Small  eight  unit  security 
building  - balcony  - underground  parking  and  central  air.  Ensuite  master 
bedroom  and  hardwood  floors.  $154,900.  Buy  now  before  the  rush  begins  nnd 
move  in  March  2003.  CALL  MIKE  FOR  A FULL  “condo  package"  - all  the 
MLS  listed  Condos  in  Guelph  - 5 - 10%  downpayments  - Cashbacks. 

For  friendly  advice  and  assistance  - no  pressure  - no  cost  - no  obligation. 

Call  Mike  Halley.  Home  office  number:  (5 1 9)  82 1 -2005. 


I 


I 


WEB-SITES 

ir.euclph-rrnlolnlc 
««.eurl|ihrciillv.t : 


Experienced  Professionals 


www.guelph-rcnlestate.ca 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  RE/MAX 

My  experience  of  21  years  selling  Re-Sale  Homes,  New  Homes. 
Condominiums  and  Business  in  Guelph,  Fergus,  Elora,  Puslinch  and 
Wellington  County,  together  with  the  local.  Provincial,  National  and  North 
American  links  to  the  World  Wide  RE/MAX  organization  ensures  a 
comprehensive  service  for  both  buyers  and  sellers.  Call  (519)  821-2005. 


Save  SSS  - Selling  or  Buying  - Call  Mike  Halley 
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U of  G Ranked  Number  One 

Continued  from  page  1 


Two  Guelph  Grads 
Chosen  for  CFIA’s 
Second  Officer 
Training  Program 


members.  They’re  the  ones  who 
make  this  university  such  a great 
place.” 

Maclean’s  defines  comprehensive 
institutions  as  those  with  a signifi- 
cant amount  of  research  activity  and 
a wide  range  of  programs  at  the  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  levels.  Its 
two  other  classifications  are  medi- 
cal/doctoral and  primarily  under- 
graduate. The  magazine  uses  22 
indicators  to  measure  overall  quality 
within  six  general  themes:  student 
body,  classes,  faculty,  finances,  li- 
brary and  reputation.  U of  G im- 
proved or  maintained  last  year’s 
strong  performance  in  17  of  the  22 
categories. 

The  University’s  high-quality 
performance  indicators  that 
Maclean’s  cites  include: 

• Quality  of  students:  Number  one 
in  the  proportion  of  first-year  stu- 
dents with  a 75-per-cent  grade  av- 
erage or  higher. 

• Student  success:  Number  one  in 


graduation  rates. 

• Student  support:  Number  one  in 
percentage  of  university  budget 
dedicated  to  student  services. 
Guelph  also  maintained  its  posi- 
tion (fourth)  in  scholarships  and 
bursaries.  The  University  awards 
almost  $16  million  in  student  aid 
annually,  about  60  per  cent  of 
which  is  based  on  need.  It  also  im- 
proved its  ranking  in  number  of 
library  holdings  per  student 
(fourth). 

• Quality  of  faculty:  Number  two  in 
number  of  faculty  with  PhDs. 

• Quality  of  research  and  scholar- 
ship: Number  two  in  number  of 
medical  and  science  grants  re- 
ceived by  faculty.  Guelph  is  one  of 
Canada’s  most  research-intensive 
universities,  with  total  research 
funding  exceeding  $100  million. 
The  Maclean's  list  of  what  makes 

Guelph  Canada’s  top  comprehen- 
sive university  doesn't  surprise 

Leanna  Braid,  a third-year  interna- 


tional development  student  from 
Nova  Scotia. 

"I  think  really  highly  of  Guelph, 
so  I'm  happy  that  the  University  got 
the  recognition  it  deserves.  I think 
more  than  anything,  students  are 
proud  just  to  be  a part  of  this  univer- 
sity, where  there  is  such  a strong 
sense  of  community  on  campus. 

“I  know  when  I was  making  my 
decision  on  where  to  go  to  school 
that  this  was  a big  draw  for  me. 
Guelph  is  large  enough  to  offer  a 
wide  range  of  quality  programs  and 
research  opportunities,  but  small 
enough  to  keep  that  community 
feeling.  It’s  a place  you  want  to  live 
and  be  a part  of.  To  me,  those  are  two 
of  its  main  strengths.” 

Rozanski  echoes  Braid’s  senti- 
ments: “Imagine  a university  where 
the  academic  success  and  personal 
development  of  students  are  the  first 
thought  of  our  community.  That’s 
Guelph.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Two  recent  University  of 
Guelph  graduates  are  among 
25  individuals  from  across  Canada 
chosen  to  participate  in  the 
Canadian  Food  Inspection  Agency’s 
(CFIA)  second  officer  training 
program  (OTP). 

The  experiences  gained  by 
B.Sc.(Agr.)  graduate  Steven  Hughes 
and  Kevin  Urbanic,  an  M.Sc.  gradu- 
ate in  microbial  genetics,  will  help 
support  the  CFIA’s  commitment  to 
delivering  effective  inspection  serv- 
ices for  food  safety,  plant  protection 
and  animal  health,  says  Joan 
Wakeman,  CFIA  regulatory  chair  at 
the  Canadian  Institute  for  Food  In- 
spection and  Regulation. 

“OTP  is  an  innovative  program 
that  supports  the  transition  of  recent 
graduates  from  university  to  work,” 


she  says. 

The  year-long  training  program 
recruits  recent  college  and  university 
graduates  in  the  fields  of  science,  so- 
cial sciences,  administration  and 
computing  science.  Successful  can- 
didates are  assigned  three  four- 
month  work  assignments  in  various 
CFIA  departments  across  Canada  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  agency’s 
activities.  Each  recruit  is  also 
matched  with  a CFIA  staff  member, 
who  serves  as  a mentor  and  provides 
career  guidance. 

After  six  months,  recruits  are  eli- 
gible to  apply  for  internal  positions 
in  the  CFIA. 

For  information  about  the 
2003/2004  officer  training  program, 
visit  the  Web  site  www.inspec- 
tion.gc.ca. 


It  pays  M 

to  work  with  the 
Canadian  Forces.  | | 


If  you  have,  or  are  pursuing  a degree 
recognized  by  a Canadian  university 
in  engineering  or  in  one  of  these 
specific  sciences: 

• Controls  and  Instrumentation 

• Mathematics 

• Physics 

• Computer  Science 

• Applied  Science 

• Oceanography 

Then  you  may  be  eligible  for  one 
of  the  following: 

Graduates  can  receive  a $ 40,000 
recruitment  bonus  and  guaranteed 
employment; 

or 

Students  can  receive  a salary, 
paid  tuition,  books  and  guaranteed 
employment  upon  graduation. 

For  more  information,  call  us, 
visit  our  Web  site  or  come  to  one 
of  our  recruiting  centres. 


Strong.  Proud. 

Today's  Canadian  Forces. 

www.forces.gc.ca 
1 800  856-8488 


CANADIAN 


Canada 


Travailler  pour  les 
Forces  canadiennes. 


ga  paye! 


Si  vous  etes  titulaire  d'un  diplome,  ou  en 
voie  d'obtenir  un  diplome  reconnu  par  une 
universite  canadienne  en  ingenierie  ou 
dans  un  de  ces  domaines  scientifiques : 

• controle  et  instrumentation 

• mathematiques 

• physique 

• sciences  informatiques 

• sciences  appliquees 

• oceanographie 

Vous  pourriez  etre 
admissible  a : 

Les  diplomas  peuvent  recevoir  une 
indemnity  de  recrutement  de  40  000$ 
et  un  emploi  garanti; 

ou 

Les  6tudiants  peuvent  recevoir  un 
salaire,  des  frais  de  scolarite  et  manuels 
payes,  ainsi  qu'un  emploi  garanti  apres 
la  graduation. 

Pour  plus  d’information,  appelez- 
nous,  visitez  notre  site  Web  ou 
rendez-vous  dans  un  centre  de 
recrutement. 


Decouvrez  vos  forces 
dans  les  Forces  canadiennes. 

www.forces.gc.ca 
1 800  856-8488 


FORCES 

CANADIENNES 

Reguliere  de  reserve 


■ jy  ■ National  Defense 

■ t ■ Defence  nationale 
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FOR  SALE 


Couch  and  loveseat,  modern  style, 
very  comfortable,  Ext.  2822,  787- 
2963  or  cudmore@hrs.uoguelph.ca. 


Queen-sized  sofa  bed,  good  condi- 
tion, slipcover  included,  822-6911. 

Three-bedroom  custom-built  bun- 
galow, close  to  University,  Clara, 
824-3993  or  826-4738. 

Blue  snowboard  jacket,  K2,  men’s 
medium,  top  of  the  line,  waterproof, 
seam-sealed,  jfeduszc@uoguelph.ca. 

Fischer  185-cm  downhill  skis  with 
bindings;  Head  160-cm  skis  with 
bindings;  two  pairs  of  ski  poles; 
Solomon  boots,  men’s  8-8  Vil 
women’s  9-9'/4,  boot  bag;  Carrere 
goggles;  all  in  great  condition,  Mary, 
Ext.  6706  or  glen@chembio. 
uoguelph.ca. 

Keys  Encore  1500  Treadmill,  slightly 
used,  excellent  condition,  gminc@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Paintings  (prints  and  originals), 
including  original  Robert  Bateman, 
for  sale  by  the  Arboretum,  Bev,  Ext. 
2358. 

Pine  bedroom  furniture:  nine- 
drawer  dressing  table  with  mirror, 
five-drawer  chest,  two  night  tables; 
Malaysian  rattan  dining  table  and 
six  chairs;  wicker  wall  unit;  teak  sofa 
■ and'  chair, 'beige/  xream;  glass  coffee 
and  end  tables;  table  lamps;  single 
bed  with  headboard;  three-section 
wall  unit;  unopened  Wedgewood 
Petersham  bone  china  set  for  eight; 
toaster  oven;  two  child/youth 
cross-country  ski  sets,  all  in  excellent 
condition,  Ext.  2247  or  fsharom@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Pine  external  CD  writer,  USB2.0, 
24x10x40,  six  months  old,  rarely 
used,  lchangru@uoguelph.ca.Two 
Canon  faxphone  B640  fax  machines, 
two  years  old,  Debby,  Ext.  2382. 

1996  Nissan  Pathfinder,  five-speed, 
off-road  package,  loaded  leather, 
sunroof,  excellent  condition, 
160,000  kilometres,  John,  Ext.  8950 
or  658-6795. 


Soft  luggage  on  wheels,  smaller  piece 
can  be  sold  separately;  woman’s 
green  suede  3/4-length  winter  jacket 
with  hood,  good  condition; 
woman’s  blue  suede  pumps,  size  8V^, 
worn  once,  822-0786. 

1997  Plymouth  Voyager  SE  Rallye 
package,  3.3-litre  V6,  loaded,  dual 
sliding  doors,  built-in  child  seats, 
Infinity  sound  system,  air,  power 
windows,  locks  and  mirrors,  cruise 
control,  roof  rack,  certified  and 
e-tested,  best  offer,  120,000  highway 
kilometres,  Brian,  821-6394. 

1991  Honda  Civic,  upgraded  CD 
and  speakers,  body  good,  engine  in 
great  condition,  228,000  km, 
837-5523. 

Three-bedroom  condo  townhouse 
on  College  Avenue,  1,200  square 
feet,  finished  basement  with  walk-in 
from  garage,  ground-level  walkout 
to  patio,  close  to  buses  and  Stone 
Road  Mall,  reduced  price,  822-7586. 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  home  on  quiet  cul- 
de-sac,  114  baths,  finished  basement, 
central  vac,  large  deck,  storage  shed, 
five  appliances,  suitable  for  non- 
smoking couple,  no  pets,  references 
required,  available  Feb.  1,  $1,150  a 
month  plus  utilities,  780-0413  or 
hheaton@registrar.uoguelph.ca. 

Three-bedroom  home  in  quiet 
neighbourhood  in  Fergus,  nonr 
smokers,  no  pets,  references 
required,  available  Dec.  1, 843- 1092. 

Room  in  east  end,  newly  renovated, 
close  to  bus  route,  private  entrance, 
bath,  living  area,  refrigerator,  laun- 
dry, private  backyard  with  barbecue, 
$390  a month  inclusive,  Ext.  3541 
before  4 p.m.,  837-9056  after  5 p.m. 
or  vincent@uoguelph.  ca. 

Room  for  mature,  quiet  student  in 
shared  home  with  owner,  available 
Dec.  1,  $375  a month  inclusive, 
826-7400. 

Furnished  three-bedroom  sabbati- 
cal home  on  quiet  cul-de-sac  in 
Waterloo,  lVz  baths,  dishwasher, 
family  room  with  fireplace,  finished 
basement,  laundry,  large  backyard, 


CANCUN 

; $1199.00* 

☆ 

•tr -it  4 


Imperial  Las  Perlas,  CANCUN 
February  15-22  ALL  INCLUSIVE 

All  Inclusive:  3 meals  daily  All  drinks  (available  from  11-00  am  to 
midnight)-  Snorkelling-  Introductory  scuba 
lesson  in  the  pool-  Kayaks-  Volleyball- 
Daily  activities  Located:  Beachfront, 
close  to  all  the  best  Cancun  has  to 
offer:  nightlife,  shopping,  world  class 
bars,  discos  and  downtown  Cancun  *«•»<» 


Stone  Road  Mall,  Upper  Level 
435  Stone  Road  W 

Tel:  (519)-763-2991  / 1-888-724-5555 


piano,  available  August  2003  to  July 
2004,  $2,000  a month,  Ext.  3458  or 
519-746-9452  evenings. 

Five-bedroom  house  backing  on 
public  park,  3!4  baths,  upgraded 
kitchen,  finished  basement,  deck, 
cable  and  phone  connections  in  all 
rooms,  Tim,  905-274-2167,  or  Rob- 
ert at  robertdemello@hotmail.com. 

Room  for  winter  semester,  close  to 
bus  stop  and  convenience  store, 
$250  a month  plus  utilities,  jack- 
sons@uoguelph.ca. 

Furnished  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes,  France,  available 
weekly  or  monthly;  furnished  one- 
bedroom  apartment  in  southwest 
Paris,  walking  distance  to  subway 
and  shops,  send  e-mail  to  fhmoll@ 
webtv.net. 


WANTED 


Computer  modem,  56K,  Barb,  Ext. 
2043. 

Used  snowboard,  base  must  be  in 
decent  shape,  jfeduszc@uoguelph. 


Quiet,  mature  student  seeks  fur- 
nished basement  or  bachelor  apart- 
ment, cooking  facilities  required, 
private  entrance  and  bath,  parking, 
mlance@uoguelph.ca. 


0 

Whimuj 

Acres] 

PROCEEDS  TO  THE 
SUNRISE  EQUESTRIAN  4 
RECREATION  CENTRE 
FOR  THE  DISABLED. 


HORSE  LOVERS’ GIFT  SHOW 

Friday,  Nov.  22,  to  Sunday,  Nov.  24 
Come  see  unique  “horsy"  gift  Ideas  tor  Christmas. 
We  nil]  have  a large  selection  of  horse  artisans' 
work  and  novelty  gift  Ideas.  Event  nlll  ran  Friday 
to  Sunday  9 am.  to  9 pm. 

12671  Nassagaweya  Puallnch  Townflne  R<L, 
off  the  20th  sldero&d  (Cty  Rd.  #34)  8J.  of  Guelph. 

(Exit  401  north  at  Onelph  Line  or  Hwy  #6) 

nww.whlnnyacree.com  • 51941234998 
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Remember  Vs  This  Holiday  Season 
for  Plump,  Juicy,  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEY  ‘YULE’  LOVE 

Try  fresh  once, 

you  ’ll  never  buy  frozen  again. 

Please  call  early  to  order  your  turkey. 
Telephone  orders  are  welcome. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 


Mon.-Wed.  9-7 
Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 
Sat  9-6 

Sun.  Closed 


570  Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


/— 


HOUSE  FOR  SALE 

56  Hilldale  Cres. 

S309.500 

Backs  on  to  Hanlon  Creek  conser- 
vation. Two-slorey,  3+  bedrooms, 
formal  living  and  dining  room, 
sunken  family  and  sunroom, 
ensuite  wilh  whirlpool  bath, 
hardwood  floors,  fireplace, 
rec  room  and  much  more. 

By  Appointment 
519-836-5352 


Sfl  SteaifetemllntMljfii 

toon  _ ynnt  tJ 


$129,900 


Two-bedroom  unit  with 
private  entrance,  spacious 
rooms,  washed  oak  kitchen, 
five  appliances  included. 
Close  to  the  University  of 
Guelph,  Stone  Road  Malt 
and  Hanlon  Expressway. 
5%  down  will  carry  for 
approximately 
$8oo/month. 

Call  today  for  detailsl 


JIM  MURPHY 
DIANE  SORBARA 

Associate  Broker  MV  A,  Sate*  Rep. 


*****  HomeLifc  Realty 

idtP:836-1  ■0~TT2. 

JltndinncCg  liomeHrcpuclnh.com 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 


Or  visit  our  wobslto  at 

www.staebler.com 


INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

filter 

Your  Group  Discountl 

L \\J  Waterloo 
Insurance 

Visit  us  at  www  economlcallnsufance.com 
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ARBORETUM 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  presents  the 
dinner-theatre  comedy  Perfect  Wed- 
ding by  Robin  Hawdon  until  Dec. 
14.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m.;  showtime 
is  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $49  and  are 
available  at  Ext.  4110. 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary’s  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  continue  Nov.  24 
with  “Animal  Signs"  and  Dec.  1 with 
“Feed  a Chickadee.”  The  walks  leave 
from  the  Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m.  A 
donation  of  $3  is  suggested. 


ATHLETICS 


The  volleyball  Gryphons  are  at  home 
to  Windsor  Nov.  23  and  McMaster 
Nov.  27,  with  the  women  playing  at 
6 p.m.  and  the  men  at  8 p.m. 


The  men’s  hockey  team  is  at  home  to 
Ottawa  Nov.  23  and  McGill  Nov.  24, 
with  both  games  beginning  at  2 p.m. 


The  swim  team  hosts  Campbell 
Divinity  Nov.  23  at  3:30  p.m.  and 
Nov.  24  at  9:30  a.m. 


Waterloo  comes  to  campus  Nov.  30 
to  take  on  the  basketball  Gryphons, 
with  the  women  playing  at  1 p.m. 
and  the  men  at  3 p.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  U of  G Concert  Winds,  con- 
ducted by  John  Goddard,  perform 
Nov.  20  at  5:30  p.m.  in  the  UC  court- 
yard. Admission  is  free. 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concerts 
continue  Nov.  21  with  Gamelan  for 
the  Wayang  Kulit  and  Wayang 
Topeng  Theatre  of  Java,  Indonesia, 
and  Nov.  28  with  Student  Soloists’ 
Day.  The  concerts  are  held  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free, 
but  donations  are  welcome. 


Prof.  Howard  Spring  leads  the  Uni- 
versity’s Jazz  Ensemble  Nov.  21  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  University  Club.  Admis- 
sion is  $2  at  the  door. 


The  U of  G Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Henry  Janzen,  will  perform  works  by 
Trittico  Botticelliano  and  Capriccio 
Espagnol  Nov.  22  at  8 p.m.  at  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are  $12  gen- 
eral, $6  for  students  and  seniors,  and 
are  available  at  the  door. 


Marta  McCarthy  leads  the  U of  G 
choirs,  accompanied  by  pianist  Betty 
Maher,  Nov.  29  at  8 p.m.  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  The  program  will 
include  choral  music  from  Bach  to 
gospel.  Tickets  are  $16  general,  $8 
for  students  and  seniors,  and  are 
available  by  calling  763-3000. 


FORUMS 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures Forum  presents  Prof.  Dawn 
Cornelio,  French  Studies,  discussing 
“Making  Sense  of  Senscr.  Problems  in 
Translating  Marie  Etienne’s  Senso,  la 
guerre  Nov.  26  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Uni- 


versity Club  on  UC  Level  5.  Every- 
one is  welcome. 


The  Student  Affairs  open  forum 
series  continues  Nov.  26  from  11:30 
a.m.  to  1 p.m.  in  UC  103,  focusing 
on  “Double  Cohort  Translates  to 
Younger  Students  in  Residence.” 
Leading  the  round-table  discussion 
are  Heather  Lane,  director  of  Stu- 
dent Housing  Services,  and  Chantal 
Joy,  co-ordinator  of  student  transi- 
tion and  leadership  education. 


LECTURE 


Prof.  Roger  Prichard,  Canadian 
Pacific  Professor  of  Biotechnology  at 
McGill  University’s  Institute  of 
Parasitology,  will  deliver  the  first 
Roy  C.  Anderson  Memorial  Lecture 
in  Parasitology  Nov.  29  at  1 p.m.  in 
OVC  Learning  Centre  1714.  His 
topic  is  “Nematode  Infections:  Dis- 
ease, Drugs  and  DNA.” 


NOTICES 


Applications  are  now  being  accepted 
for  U of  G’s  international  field  stud- 
ies grants,  which  are  designed  to 
extend  and  complement  a student’s 
field  of  study  with  a global  and 
cross-cultural  experience  of  six 
weeks  to  a year.  The  awards,  valued 
at  up  to  $1,000,  are  open  to  third- 
and  fourth-year  undergraduate  stu- 
dents and  graduate  students.  Appli- 
cation deadline  is  Feb.  7,  2003. 
Forms  are  available  from  the  Centre 
for  International  Programs  Info- 
Centre  in  Day  Hall  or  on  the  Web  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/CIP/PDFS/IFSgr 
ant.PDF. 


The  Office  of  Open  Learning,  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Office  for  Part- 
nerships for  Advanced  Skills  and  the 
Guelph  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
presents  the  video  conference 
“Visionary  Seminar  2002”  Nov.  25 
from  11:30  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at  the 
River  Run  Centre.  Charles  Baillie, 
chair  and  CEO  of  TD  Bank  Financial 
Group,  will  speak  on  “From  Vision 
to  Reality  — Our  Country,  Your 
Future.”  The  event  is  free,  but  regis- 
tration is  required  by  calling  Open 
Learning  at  767-5000  by  Nov.  22. 


A series  of  information  meetings  on 
the  Advanced  Agricultural  Leader- 
ship Program  are  being  held  across 
the  province  throughout  November 
and  December.  A Guelph  session 
will  be  held  Nov.  28  at  7:30  p.m.  at 
the  Ontario  Cattlemen’s  Association 
office,  130  Malcolm  Rd. 


The  “World  of  Work"  series  for 
graduate  students  continues  Nov.  28 
with  a discussion  of  “Career  Plan- 
ning and  Transferable  Skills”  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  UC  103. 


During  the  exam  period  Nov.  30  to 
Dec.  1 2,  the  McLaughlin  Library  will 
extend  its  hours  as  follows:  8:30  a.m. 
to  1:15  a.m.  Monday  to  Friday  and 
10  a.m.  to  1:15  a.m.  on  weekends. 
The  OVC  Learning  Commons  will 
also  be  open  extended  hours  during 


this  period,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  12:45 
a.m.  Monday  to  Friday  and  10  a.m. 
to  12:45  a.m.  on  weekends.  On  Dec. 
13,  McLaughlin  will  be  open  8:30 
a.m.  to  midnight,  and  OVC  will  be 
open  8:30  a.m.  to  1 1:30  p.m. 


READINGS 


Qu£b£cois  novelist  Raymond 
Plante,  author  of  numerous  book 
series  for  children  and  young  adults, 
will  read  from  a selection  of  his 
works  Nov.  21  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  121.  The  reading  will  be 
in  French. 


Prof.  Tom  King,  Literatures  and  Per- 
formance Studies  in  English,  will 
give  a reading  Nov.  22  at  7 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107.  It  will  be  followed 
by  a jazz  concert  featuring  Prof.  Ajay 
Heble  and  Jesse  Stewart.  Donations 
will  be  accepted,  with  a suggested 
ticket  price  of  $8  to  $10. 


SEMINARS 


The  biochemistry  seminar  series 
continues  Nov.  21  with  graduate 
student  Blaine  Legaree  considering 
“Molecular  Interactions  of  the  Pep- 
tidoglycan  Biosynthesis  Multien- 
zyme Complex  in  Pseudomonas 
aeruginosa"  at  noon  in  MacNaugh- 
ton  222. 


“MRSA  in  Canadian  Hospitals:  How 
Are  We  Doing?”  is  the  focus  of 
Andrew  Simor  of  Sunnybrook 
Medical  Centre  in  the  Department 
of  Microbiology’s  seminar  series 
Nov.  21.  On  Nov.  28,  Kesen  Ma  of 
the  University  of  Waterloo  discusses 
“Sulphur  Metabolism  in  Hyperther- 
mophilic  Micro-organisms.”  The 
seminars  begin  at  3 p.m.  in  Richards 
124. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
graduate  student  seminar  series 
presents  Edie  Scheurwater  explain- 
ing “West  Nile  Virus:  Detection  and 
Control”  Nov.  22.  On  Nov.  29,  the 
topic  is  “Intercellular  Signalling 
During  Fruiting  Body  Development 
of  Myxococcus  xanthus"  with  Pan 
Wang.  The  seminars  begin  at  12:30 
p.m.  in  Food  Science  128. 


Next  up  in  the  Cognitive  Science 
Interest  Group’s  seminar  series  is 
Phil  Servos  of  Wilfrid  Laurier  Uni- 
versity discussing  “What  fMRI  Can 
and  Can’t  Do”  Nov.  22  at  2 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  317. 


The  Department  of  Economics 
seminar  series  continues  with  Jim 
MacGee  of  the  University  of  West- 
ern Ontario  presenting  “Consumer 
Bankruptcy:  A Fresh  Start”  Nov.  22. 
On  Nov.  29,  Jennifer  Stewart  of 
McMaster  University  considers 
“Family  Income  and  Child  Out- 
comes.” The  seminars  begin  at  3 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  237.  On  Dec.  6, 
Dan  Usher  of  Queen’s  University 
explains  “The  Marginal  Cost  of  Pub- 
lic Funds  in  the  Ratio  of  Median 
Income  to  Mean  Income"  at  3 p.m. 
(location  TBA). 


Next  up  in  the  Axelrod  Institute  of 
Ichthyology  seminar  series  Nov.  26 
is  zoology  graduate  student  Craig 
Blackie  discussing  “Muskegon 
Mary:  Secrets  of  a Giant  Sturgeon.” 
On  Dec.  3,  Francisco  Javier  Garcia 
de  Leon  explores  “Ecology,  Genetics 
and  Conservation  of  Fishes  in 
Northeastern  Mexico.”  The  semi- 
nars begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
168. 


“North  of  Invisibility”  is  the  topic  of 
Profs.  Francois  Par£  and  Stephanie 
Nutting,  French  Studies,  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  “Research  in  Progress” 
seminar  series  Nov.  27  at  4 p.m.  in 
the  Whippletree. 


The  departments  of  Pathobiology 
and  Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
present  two  seminars  featuring 
Jeanne  Burton  and  Paul  Coussens  of 
Michigan  State  University.  On  Dec. 
4,  they  discuss  “Development  of 
Functional  Genomics  Resources  for 
Studies  in  Domestic  Animals”  at  2 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141.  On  Dec.  5 at  2 p.m.  in 
Pathobiology  2106,  Coussens 
presents  “Gene  Expression  Profiles 
in  Mononuclear  Leukocytes  From 
Cattle  Infected  With  Mycobac- 
terium Paratuberculosis,”  and 
Burton  explains  “What  We  Are 
Learning  From  Gene  Expression 
Profiling  Using  Neutrophils  From 
Periparturient  Dairy  Cows.” 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  hands- 
on  training  in  learning  technologies 
for  teaching  wraps  up  for  the  semes- 
ter Dec.  2 with  “WebCT  Advanced 
Series:  Session  III  — Managing  Con- 
tent.” To  register,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 


THEATRE 


Students  in  the  drama  program 
present  one-act  plays  Nov.  21  to  23 
at  8 p.m.  at  Massey  Hall. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Eva 
Buccioni,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  is  Nov. 
28  at  2 p.m.  in  UC  429.  The  thesis  is 
“The  Power  of  Eros  and  Logos:  An 
Interpretation  of  Plato’s  Phaedrus." 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Ken  Dorter. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Annamdria  Szdnt6,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  is  Dec.  2 at  2 p.m. 
in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is 
“Molecular  Genetic  Analysis  of  An 
Atlantic  Salmon  ( Salmo  salar) 
Broodstock:  Pedigree  Analysis  and 
QTL  Detection  for  Body  Weight.” 
The  advisers  are  Profs.  Roy 
Danzmann  and  Moira  Ferguson. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Tickets  are  now  on  sale  for  the 
Guelph  Arts  Council’s  annual  fund- 
raiser, F£te  Romantique.  Grand 
prize  is  a gourmet  diner  for  sue,  to  be 


served  in  an  area  heritage  home  in 
February.  For  ticket  information, 
call  the  council’s  office  at  836-3280. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Wellington 
County  branch  of  the  Ontario 
Genealogical  Society  is  Nov.  26  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Unitarian  Church,  122 
Harris  St.  The  evening  will  include 
the  election  of  a new  executive. 


The  Guelph  Chamber  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Simon  Irving  presents 
a family- friendly  version  of  Handel’s 
Messiah  Dec.  1 at  3 p.m.  at  Church  of 
Our  Lady.  The  concert  features  a 
community  choir  and  soloists  Julia 
Davids,  Patricia  Harton-McCord, 
Jake  Neely  and  Neil  McLaren.  Pro- 
ceeds go  to  the  Guelph  Food  Bank. 
Tickets  are  available  at  the  River  Run 
Centre,  763-3000,  or  at  the  door. 


The  Guelph  Historical  Society  meets 
Dec.  3 at  7:30  p.m.  at  St.  Andrew’s 
Church.  Bob  Hamilton  will  discuss 
the  big  bands  of  Guelph. 


The  Guelph  Youth  Singers  present 
“Joy  Be  Yours”  Nov.  30  at  7:30  p.m. 
at  the  River  Run  Centre.  For  ticket 
information,  call  763-3000. 


The  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  Founda- 
tion presents  “A  Royal  City  Christ- 
mas” Nov.  20  to  Dec.  8 at  the  River 
Run  Centre,  featuring  the  annual 
Festival  of  Trees,  “Bring  a Senior  to 
Lunch”  Nov.  26  and  Dec.  6,  raffles 
and  a fund-raising  auction  Nov.  28. 
For  information  and  event  tickets, 
call  767-3424. 


The  Wellington  County  Museum 
and  Archives  hosts  its  annual  Christ- 
mas festival  Dec.  8 from  noon  to  4 
p.m.  Current  exhibitions  are  “Starry 
Night,”  featuring  quilts  and  Christ- 
mas trees  decorated  with  stars,  and 
“Equilibrium,”  paintings  by  Fergus 
artist  Allanah  Scott. 


Royal  City  Musical  Productions  Inc. 
presents  Jesus  Christ  Superstar  Nov. 
21  to  24  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  For 
information  about  tickets,  call  763- 
3000. 


The  Guelph  Creative  Arts  Associa- 
tion is  holding  a juried  art  show  and 
sale  until  Nov.  30  at  the  Guelph 
Youth  Music  Centre. 


The  Guelph  Little  Theatre  produc- 
tion A Christmas  Story  runs  Dec.  5 to 
8,  12  to  15  and  19  to  21.  For  tickets, 
call  821-0270. 


The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  con- 
ducted by  Gerald  Neufeld  presents 
“Christmas  Cheer”  Dec.  7 at  8 p.m. 
at  the  River  Run  Centre.  For  tickets, 
call  763-3000. 


The  Kidney  Foundation  of  Canada 
has  launched  its  annual  Kidney  Car 
Program,  looking  for  donations  of 
old  cars  to  help  raise  funds  for  the 
charity.  For  more  information,  call 
1-800-565-5511  or  visit  the  Web  site 
www.kidney.ca. 
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Best  Wishes 
of  the 
Season 

This  time  of  year  in- 
vites us  to  reflect  on 
all  that  has  been  achieved 
over  the  past  12  months. 

As  I do  so,  I am  once  again 
thankful  for  the  dedication 
and  contributions  of  every 
member  of  the  University 
of  Guelph  community  — 
students,  staff,  faculty,  ad- 
ministrators and  alumni. 

In  2002,  the  University 
continued  to  make  ad- 
vances in  scholarship,  dis- 
covery, teaching  and 
learning,  and  in  our  plan- 
ning for  the  future. 

We  had  challenges,  but 
also  a number  of  successes. 
I believe  that  two  key  val- 
ues lie  at  the  core  of  our 
success  as  an  institution. 
The  first  is  a combined 
sense  of  community  and 
caring;  the  second  is  our 
collective  capacity  to  inno- 
vate and  deal  with  change. 
Both  values  are  people  val- 
ues — and  each  of  you  has 
made  them  a recognizable 
and  distinguishing  feature 
of  this  university. 

And  so,  as  this  year 
comes  to  a close,  I offer 
sincere  thanks  for  your 
many  contributions  and, 
with  my  family,  extend 
good  wishes  for  health  and 
happiness  during  the  holi- 
day season  and  through- 
out 2003. 

Mordechai  Rozanski 


IT’S  ALL  IN 
THE  WRIST! 

Jordyn  Rousseau,  a 
member  of  the  junior 
preschool  class  at  the 
U of  6 Child-Care  and 
Learning  Centre,  dem- 
onstrates her  tree- 
decorating technique 
on  a recent  outing  to 
the  River  Run  Centre. 
Members  of  the  class 
trimmed  one  of  the 
trees  currently  on 
display  at  the  Festival 
of  Trees,  using  dec- 
orations made  by  all 
classes  at  the  child- 
care centre. 

PHOTO  BY 
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Jane  Goodall  Institute  Sets  Up 
Regional  Office  at  Arboretum 

Roots  & Shoots  youth  program  fosters  respect,  compassion  for  all  living  things 


The  Arboretum  is  the  home  of  the  first 
regional  office  of  the  Jane  Goodall  Institute 
(JGI)  of  Canada.  The  satellite  office  was  set  up  in 
September  to  co-ordinate  the  institute’s  Roots  8c 
Shoots  youth  program  across  southern  Ontario. 

The  Arboretum  is  already  committed  to  envi- 
ronmental education  through  its  own  programs, 
so  it  was  a natural  choice  for  the  Roots  & Shoots 
office  to  locate  there,  says  Arboretum  director 
Prof.  Alan  Watson. 

“It  certainly  increases  the  Arboretum’s  profile 
and  strengthens  our  environmental  education 
program,"  he  says.  “We’ve  already  got  a great 
group  of  environmental  educators,  and  this  adds 
another  component  that  provides  some  great  op- 
portunities for  cross-fertilization.” 

Roots  & Shoots  is  the  JGI’s  international  envi- 
ronmental and  humanitarian  program  for  young 
people.  Its  mission  is  to  foster  respect  and  com- 
passion for  all  living  things,  to  promote  under- 
standing of  all  cultures  and  beliefs  and  to  inspire 
each  individual  to  take  action  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place  for  the  environment,  animals  and  the 
human  community.  All  Roots  8c  Shoots  mem- 
bers, from  preschool  to  university,  demonstrate 
their  care  and  concern  for  living  things  through 
service  projects  in  their  communities. 

World-renowned  primate  biologist  Jane  Goo- 
dall, who  received  an  honorary  degree  from 
Guelph  in  1998,  founded  the  Roots  8c  Shoots  pro- 
gram in  199 1 with  some  students  in  Tanzania,  Af- 
rica, who  wanted  to  create  a platform  for  young 
people  to  contribute  to  their  communities. 
Eleven  years  later,  there  are  about  1,400  groups  in 


more  than  65  countries. 

Canada  has  about  100  groups.  Because  most 
of  them  are  located  in  southern  Ontario,  the 
Montreal-based  national  office  of  the  JGI  decided 
to  set  up  a regional  office  to  keep  local  groups 
motivated  and  connected  to  each  other. 

Watson  offered  to  provide  office  space  for  the 
Roots  8c  Shoots  regional  co-ordinator,  Michele 
Martin,  whose  role  is  to  promote  the  program  in 
schools  and  other  youth  community  groups. 

“I  visit  the  groups  and  keep  in  touch  with 
them,  so  we  can  keep  them  interested  and  feeling 
like  they’re  part  of  a network,”  she  says. 

The  JGI’s  partnership  with  the  Arboretum  is 
already  proving  to  be  a success,  says  Watson.  An 
initial  meeting  at  the  facility  drew  co-ordinators 
and  members  of  Roots  8c  Shoots  groups  from 
across  Ontario. 

He  and  Martin  are  finding  that  U of  G stu- 
dents are  keen  to  participate  in  the  program. 
“There’s  quite  a lot  of  scope  at  Guelph  — veteri- 
nary medicine,  zoology,  environmental  science, 
wildlife  biology,  natural  resource  management 
— for  people  who  might  be  interested  in  getting 
involved,"  Martin  says. 

Students  in  an  environmental  biology  course 
Watson  teaches  are  volunteering  with  the  Roots 
& Shoots  program  to  fulfil  a requirement  to  con- 
duct an  interpretive  program. 

“It’s  great  because  they  get  to  understand  what 
the  Roots  8c  Shoots  program  and  the  Jane  Goo- 
dall Institute  are  all  about,"  he  says.  “Plus,  it  pro- 
vides them  with  a context  within  which  to  do  an 
interpretive  program.” 


OVC  student  Owen  Slater  says  he’s  delighted 
that  Guelph  is  now  a centre  for  the  JGI.  He’s  been 
involved  with  wildlife  rehabilitation  since  he  was 
15  and  did  some  volunteer  work  in  2001  at 
Ngamba  Island  Chimpanzee  Sanctuary  in 
Uganda,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  institute. 
When  he  returned  to  Canada,  he  began  volun- 
teering with  Canada’s  JGI  to  continue  promoting 
animal  welfare  and  conservation.  Slater,  who  will 
return  to  Uganda  this  spring  to  help  transfer  adult 
chimps  from  Ngamba  to  a second  island  sanctu- 
ary, was  recently  recognized  for  his  volunteer 
work  in  the  institute’s  Chimp  Guardian  Newslet- 
ter. 

Slater  feels  strongly  about  the  Roots  8c  Shoots 
program  because  he  knows  that  young  people  are 
capable  of  making  a difference  in  their  communi- 
ties. “I  think  it’s  a great  program,  just  in  the  aspect 
of  motivating  young  people  to  get  involved  in  the 
community  and  becoming  aware  of  environ- 
mental issues.” 

When  he  visits  local  schools  to  promote  the 
Roots  8c  Shoots  program,  he  focuses  on  motivat- 
ing students  to  take  action. 

“By  sharing  my  experiences  working  in 
Uganda  and  in  a wildlife  sanctuary  in  northern 
Ontario,  I want  to  help  them  understand  where 
their  efforts  can  lead.” 

After  seeing  the  difference  that  Guelph’s  re- 
gional office  is  making  in  connecting  Roots  8c 
Shoots  groups  across  the  province,  the  institute 
plans  to  open  regional  offices  in  Calgary  and  Van- 
couver. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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GOURMET  MARKET 


Remember  Vs  This  Holiday  Season 
for  Plump,  Juicy,  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEY  ‘YULE’  LOVE 

Try  fresh  once, 

you’ll  never  buy  frozen  again. 

Please  call  early  to  order  your  turkey. 
Telephone  orders  are  welcome. 


Mon.-Wed  9-7 
Thure.-Fri.  9-8 
Sal  9-6 

Sun.  Closed 


GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
570  Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


li 
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Eating  Disorders  Study 
Needs  Participants 

The  University  Health  Network,  Toronto  General 
Hospital  is  taking  part  in  an  international 
multi-center  study  of  genetics  and  anorexia 
nervosa.  We  are  looking  for  people  who  have  or 
have  had  anorexia  nervosa  and  who  also  have 
another  family  member  (sister,  brother,  cousin, 
aunt,  etc.)  with  anorexia  nervosa.  The  study 
involves  assessments,  questionnaires,  and  a 
small  blood  draw  for  each  participant. 
Participants  will  be  compensated  for  out  of 
pocket  expenses. 

To  find  out  if  your  family  qualifies 
call  Adrianne  at  41 6-340-5388 

University  Health  Network 


£ 


Toronto  General  Horplul  Toronto  WntemHoitilul  Princtu  Mtrgtrrt  Hospital 


Occidental  Playa  Real,  Dominican  Republic 
February  15-22  ALL  INCLUSIVE 

$1129.00* 


All  Inclusive:  3 meals  daily  plus  snacks  • All  drinks  (house  wine  with 
dinner,  domestic  beer  A cocktails  10:30am-2am)  • Introductory  scuba 
lesson  in  the  pool  (once  per  stay,  one  person  only) 

Snorkelling*  ■ Windsurfing, 
kayaking*  • Water  polo  • Ten- 
nis* ■ Aerobics  • Volleyball  • 

Bicycles  ■ Ping  Pong  • Archery 
• Daily  activities  ■ Nightly 
entertainment  *One  hour  per 
day. 

•fra  o p>  pern  bom)  w ttxou  mix),  ■uCpa  » cfwy.  rfwi 


Stone  Road  Mall,  Upper  Level 
435  Stone  Road  W 

Tel:  (519)-763-2991  / 1-888-724-5555 


Soybean  Fund  Supports 
Health,  Environment  Studies 

Awards  promote  innovative  uses  of  Ontario  soybeans 


Human  health  and  the 
environment  are  the  focus  of 
the  latest  round  of  awards  from 
Guelph’s  Hannam  Soybean 
Utilization  Fund  (HSUF). 

Four  research  projects  will  be 
sponsored  by  the  fund,  which  is  now 
in  its  third  year.  Guelph  graduate 
and  First  Line  Seeds  co-founder  Pe- 
ter Hannam  and  his  family  estab- 
lished the  $1 -million  fund  to 
promote  innovative  medical,  indus- 
trial and  nutritive  uses  and  market- 
ing strategies  for  Ontario  soybeans. 

“I’m  very  pleased  with  the  enthu- 
siastic response  to  this  fund,  and 
particularly  that  both  faculty  and 
students  are  coming  forward  with 
proposals,”  says  Hannam.  “I  feel  for- 
tunate to  be  in  a position  to  give 
something  back  to  an  institution 
that  has  provided  me  with  a lot  of 
support.” 

Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice- 
president  (research),  says  the  Han- 
nam fund  is  an  excellent  example  of 
how  private-sector  partnerships  can 
support  truly  innovative  research. 

“Soybeans  are  Ontario’s  biggest 
cash  crop,  and  there  are  many  uses 
for  them  that  are  untapped  and  can 
be  catalyzed  through  research,"  he 
says. 

One  project  supported  this  year  is 
kidney  disease  research  by  Prof. 
Bruce  Holub  and  Diana  Philbrick  of 
the  Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences.  They  re- 
ceived support  for  their  study  of  the 


potential  therapeutic  effects  of  soy- 
asaponin  B,  a soy  component  that 
may  be  helpful  in  treating  polycystic 
kidney  disease. 

“We  want  to  see  if  we  can  use  soy 
extracts  to  slow  the  progression  of 
the  disease  and  help  find  an  effective 
way  to  treat  it,”  says  Holub. 

The  genetically  inherited  disease, 
which  causes  cysts  to  develop  on  the 
kidney,  is  the  most  common  inherit- 
able fatal  disease  in  the  world,  affect- 
ing some  50,000  Canadians  and  12.5 
million  people  worldwide. 

On  the  environmental  health 
side,  Prof.  Ralph  Brown,  Engineer- 
ing, and  Robert  Peden  of  UPI,  Inc. 
(Guelph),  are  leading  a project 
aimed  at  creating  a soy-derived 
biodiesel  for  home  heating. 

The  researchers  are  interested  in 
the  growing  popularity  of  biodiesel 
— fuels  derived  from  biological 
sources  such  as  plant  oils  and  animal 
fats  — in  transportation  fuel  in 
North  America  and  Europe.  Biodie- 
sel has  low  sulphur  content,  fewer 
pollution  effects  than  normal  diesel 
and  renewability. 

Biodiesel  from  soy  is  a wide-open 
field,  and  its  use  in  home  furnaces  - — 
replacing  non-renewable  fossil  fuels 
such  as  natural  gas  — may  present 
another  novel  application  for 
Earth- friendly  renewable  resources, 
the  researchers  say. 

Two  research  projects  addressing 
food  and  nutrient  concerns  round 
out  this  year’s  HSUF  awards.  Prof. 


Peter  Pauls,  Plant  Agriculture,  won 
support  for  his  work  to  make  soy 
milk  more  palatable  to  consumers 
by  eliminating  the  “beany”  taste  of 
the  milk  that  some  consumers  find 
unappetizing.  Soybean  oils  are 
heart-healthy  because  they’re  poly- 
unsaturated, but  that  same  charac- 
teristic also  makes  them  prone  to 
oxidation,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  undesirable  taste. 

“Soy  milk  is  an  excellent  source 
of  protein  and  has  proven  benefits 
for  heart  health,”  says  Pauls,  “but 
many  consumers  don’t  want  to 
drink  it.” 

Prof.  Yukio  Kakuda  and  M.Sc. 
candidate  Amy  Proulx  of  the  De- 
partment of  Food  Science  are  also 
tapping  the  nutritional  benefits  of 
soybeans  with  new  iron  supple- 
ments derived  from  soy.  Soybeans 
are  a rich,  inexpensive  source  of 
heme  iron,  a form  of  iron  that  is  eas- 
ily absorbed  by  humans.  The  sup- 
plements have  wide  applications  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
in  developing  countries,  where  as 
much  as  one-third  of  the  population 
suffers  from  iron  deficiencies. 

Proulx  began  her  work  on  iron 
content  in  soy  for  Project  SOY  (Soy- 
bean Opportunities  for  Youth),  a 
competition  for  U of  G students  to 
develop  new  products  and  market- 
ing ideas  for  Ontario  soybeans. 

BY  MURRAY  TONG 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


UGAA  Seeks  Nominees  for 
Alumni  Awards  of  Excellence 


The  U of  G Alumni  Association 
(UGAA)  invites  nominations 
for  its  three  annual  awards  of 
excellence  — Alumnus  of  Honour, 
Alumni  Medal  of  Achievement  and 
Alumni  Volunteer  Award. 

The  Alumnus  of  Honour  award 
celebrates  the  achievements  of 
alumni  who  have  brought  great  hon- 
our to  their  alma  mater  through  pro- 
fessional, community  and  personal 
endeavours.  The  Alumni  Medal  of 
Achievement  recognizes  a graduate 
of  the  last  15  years  who  has  achieved 
excellence  through  contributions  to 
country,  community,  profession  or 
the  world  of  arts  and  letters.  The 
Alumni  Volunteer  Award  honours 
alumni  who  have  demonstrated  loy- 
alty and  commitment  to  their  alma 


mater  by  supporting  U of  G through 
volunteer  work. 

Nomination  forms  for  these 
three  awards  are  available  through 
Alumni  Affairs  at  alumni. uoguelph. 
ca  or  Ext.  6544.  Nominations  are 
due  Jan.  3 1 and  should  be  submitted 
to  UGAA,  directed  to  the  attention 
of  Mary  Ann  Grape,  chair  of  the 
UGAA  Honours  and  Awards  Com- 
mittee, c/o  Alumni  House. 

Nominations  are  also  sought  for 
the  OVC  Distinguished  Alumnus 
award,  which  recognizes  an  OVC 
graduate  who  has  brought  honour  to 
the  college  and  other  Guelph  alumni 
through  leadership  and  service  to 
country,  science,  education,  profes- 
sion or  alma  mater.  Nominations 
should  be  submitted  by  Jan.  3 1 to  the 


OVC  Alumni  Association,  directed 
to  the  attention  of  committee  chair 
Grant  Scherer,  c/o  Alumni  House. 
To  request  a nomination  form  for 
this  award,  call  Ext.  4430  or  send  e- 
mail  to  ovcaa@uoguelph.ca. 

In  addition,  the  School  of  Hospi- 
tality and  Tourism  Management 
(HTM)  seeks  nominees  for  the 
George  Bedell  Award  of  Excellence, 
which  is  presented  to  an  HTM 
graduate  who  best  represents  the 
school  in  professionalism,  achieve- 
ment and  contributions  to  the  hos- 
pitality industry.  Nominations  must 
be  submitted  by  Feb.  28  to  commit- 
tee chair  Jeff  Dover,  c/o  Laurie 
Malleau,  Alumni  House.  For  more 
information,  call  Malleau  at  Ext. 
2102. 
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P-  MEAL  EXCHANGE  RAISES 
RECORD  AMOUNT 

U of  G students  donated 
more  than  $16,500  from 
their  meal  plans  this  semes- 
ter to  fight  hunger  in  Guelph 
and  surrounding  areas.  This 
is  the  highest  amount  ever 
raised  by  a Canadian  stu- 
dent body  in  one  semester 
through  the  student-run 
charity  Meal  Exchange.  The 
U of  G donations,  facilitated 
through  Hospitality  Serv- 
ices, have  been  used  to  buy 
non-perishable  goods  for  15  social 
organizations.  Meal  Exchange  stu- 
dent organizers  worked  with  food 
banks  and  community  agencies  to 
determine  what  products  were 
needed  most. 


ORIENTATION  WEEK  NAMED 
PROGRAM  OF  THE  YEAR 


U of  G’s  Orientation  Week  has 
received  the  2002  Program  of  the 
Year  award  from  the  Great  Lake 
Affiliate  of  College  and  University 
Residence  Halls.  Judges  cited  Orien- 
tation Week’s  volunteer  program, 
academic  orienteering  and  other 
initiatives  created  to  deal  with  the 
double  cohort  issue,  as  well  as  the 
large  amount  of  input  by  various 
student  groups,  the  amount  of  sup- 
port shown  in  the  form  of  letters 
and  the  cohesiveness  of  the  entire 
University  community. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
SUPPORTS  ART  CENTRE 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
received  $30,000  this  fall  from  the 
federal  government’s  Museums 
Assistance  Program.  The  funding 
will  be  used  to  increase  art  storage 
space  and  upgrade  gallery  flooring 
to  meet  contemporary  museology 
standards. 


HEROES  OF  THE  HORSES 

The  Stratford  Festival  Theatre  pres- 
ents “Heroes  of  the  Horses,”  a mul- 
timedia show  hosted  by  William 
Shatner  and  celebrating  the  Year  of 
the  Horse,  Dec.  8 at  6 p.m.  The 
event  will  benefit  the  Equine 
Research  Centre  and  horse  health  at 
U of  G.  More  information  is  avail- 
able online  at  www.erc.on.ca. 


LIBRARY  HOURS  REDUCED 
BETWEEN  SEMESTERS 

The  U of  G Library  will  operate  on  a 
reduced  schedule  and  with  limited 
services  during  the  holiday  and 
between-semester  period.  From 
Dec.  14  to  23,  McLaughlin  will  be 
open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  7 p.m.  Mon- 
day to  Friday  and  noon  to  7 p.m.  on 
the  weekend.  The  OVC  Learning 
Commons  will  be  open  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Monday  to  Friday 
and  closed  on  the  weekend.  Both  li- 
braries will  be  open  from  8:30  a.m. 
to  5 p.m.  Dec.  24  and  closed  Dec.  25 
to  Jan.  1. 


HMORI  A M 


Retired  U of  G librarian  Phyllis 
Oughton  died  Nov.  17  at  the  age  of 
90.  She  was  employed  at  the  Uni- 
versity from  1969  to  1977  and  is 
survived  by  four  children,  nine 
grandchildren  and  five  great- 
grandchildren. 


Peter  McCaskell,  a senior  analyst  in  Computing  and  Communications  Services  and  part-time  Santa,  gets 
into  the  spirit  of  the  season  as  well  as  the  upcoming  move  to  five-digit  phone  extensions  at  the  University. 
The  changeover,  slated  for  Dec.  27  to  29,  will  see  all  U of  G extensions  begin  with  a 5.  So,  when  you  come 
back  to  campus  after  the  holiday  break,  remember:  Add  a 5!  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


CBS  Prof  Wins  Award  for 
Dedication  to  United  Way 


Appreciation  event  recognizes  volunteer  contributions  to  campus  campaign 


Prof.  Don  Britton,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics,  knows 
how  to  motivate  people. 

A United  Way  canvasser  at  U of  G 
for  16  years,  he  takes  the  time  to 
hand  out  pledge  forms  to  each  em- 
ployee in  his  department  and  he  fol- 
lows up  personally.  The  results  are 
always  over  the  top.  This  year,  his  de- 
partment reached  138  per  cent  of  its 
goal  for  the  campus  campaign. 

For  his  dedication,  Britton  was 
awarded  the  annual  Gabriel  Huber 
Award,  which  recognizes  individual 
commitment  to  the  University’s 
United  Way  effort.  The  award  was 
presented  Nov.  29  at  a volunteer  ap- 
preciation event. 

The  President’s  Award  for  special 
achievement  in  the  campaign  was 
presented  by  president  Mordechai 


Rozanski  to  the  Office  of  Registrarial 
Services  and  was  accepted  by  United 
Way  volunteer  co-ordinator  Cather- 
ine Summerlee. 

Registrarial  Services  increased  its 
participation  rate  to  32  per  cent,  ex- 
ceeded its  goal  by  50  per  cent  and 
heightened  awareness  of  the  United 
Way  campaign  across  campus  by 


hosting  a Krispy  Kreme  donut  sale. 

Rozanski  also  presented  an  ap- 
preciation plaque  to  Prof.  Bev  Kay, 
Land  Resource  Science,  who  has  co- 
chaired the  campus  campaign  for  the 
last  two  years.  The  president  recog- 
nized 2002  co-chair  Toni  Pellizzari, 
executive  secretary  to  the  dean  of 
CBS,  and  the  165  canvassers,  40  co- 
ordinators and  many  others  who 
helped  with  this  year's  campaign. 
Total  receipts  to  date  are  $247,000, 
including  $34,000  from  U ofG  retir- 
ees. 

Tom  Maher,  vice-president  of 
McNeil  Consumer  Healthcare,  at- 
tended the  event  to  say  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  United  Way  Community 
Services  of  Guelph  and  Wellington. 
He  is  the  2002  community  chair  for 
the  area  fundraising  campaign. 


HjjjKO  P b E 


FOOD  SCIENCE  POSTER 
WINS  NATIONAL  AWARD 

Gianfranco  Mazzanti,  a PhD  candi- 
date working  with  Prof  Alejandro 
Marangoni,  Food  Science,  attended 
the  fifth  users’  meeting  of  the  Cana- 
dian Light  Source  — Canada's  first 
synchrotron  radiation  facility  — 
last  month  in  Saskatoon.  A poster 
Mazzanti  presented  on  the  crystalli- 
zation of  fats  under  shear  was 
awarded  first  place  at  the  confer- 
ence by  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
Synchrotron  Radiation. 


KIRWIN  A VISITING 
PROF  IN  AUSTRIA 

Prof.  Chandler  Kirwin,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  was  recently  a visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of  Inns- 
bruck. He  gave  a lecture  on  “The 
Making  and  Remaking  of  Canadian 
Culture”  and  two  talks  on  Leonardo 
da  Vinci. 


GUELPH  JUDGING  TEAM 
SCORES  TOP  MARKS 

The  U ofG  Judging  Team  competed 
successfully  at  the  Royal  Collegiate 
Judging  Competition  in  Toronto 
last  month,  claiming  the  top  three 
teams  and  top  four  individuals  in 
the  competition.  Placing  in  the  top 
four  individually  were  Jen  Christie. 
Kerry  Alexander,  Rex  Crawford  and 
John  Werry.  The  top  team  consisted 
of  Christie,  Kevin  Jones,  Werry  and 
Crawford.  The  second-place  team 
was  made  up  of  Alexander,  Lisa 
Wood,  Brittney  Livingston  and 
Kristy  Rivington.  Members  of  the 
third-place  team  were  Jenny 
Butcher,  Jessica  MacLeod,  Julia 
James  and  Phillip  Emmott.  Team 
coaches  are  Crawford,  Alexander 
and  Werry. 


SINGERS  CAPTURE  GOLD 

Sharon  Popkey  of  Co-operative 
Education  Services  is  a member  of 
the  Toronto  North  Metro  Chorus, 
which  won  its  third  consecutive 
gold  medal  at  the  56th  annual  Sweet 
Adelines  International  Competi- 
tion last  month  in  Nashville.  The 
181-member  chorus  received  a 
record  high  score  to  place  first  in  a 
field  of  33  competitors  from  around 
the  world. 


Bfc'te  P OINTMENTS 

Cathy  Gartley  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Population  Medicine  Oct. 
I. 

Mieso  Denko  of  the  University 
of  Swaziland  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Computing  and  Informa- 
tion Science  as  an  assistant 
professor  Nov.  4. 

Prof  Daniel  Chouinard  has 
been  reappointed  director  of  the 
School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures for  a five-year  term  that  be- 
gins Jan.  I,  2003. 

Prof  Susan  Evers  has  been 
named  acting  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Relations  and  Ap- 
plied Nutrition  from  Jan.  1 to  April 
30,  2003. 

Gfrgoy  B^d^carrats  of  Massa- 
chusetts will  join  the  Department 
of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science  as 
an  assistant  professor  April  1,2003. 
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Editor’s  note:  This  is  part  of  an 
ongoing  series  designed  to  intro- 
duce new  faculty  to  the  University 
community. 


BILL  GARDNER 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Computing  and  Information  Science 

Background:  BSEE  (computer  sci- 
ence), Massachussets  Institute  of 
Technology,  B.Ed.,  University  of 
Toronto;  PhD,  University  of  Victo- 
ria 

Teaching  objectives:  To  pass  on  my 
experience  as  a software  engineering 
professional  and  give  students 
close-to-real-world  training  by 
doing  software  development  proj- 
ects for  real  clients. 

Research  objectives:  To  create  soft- 
ware tools  for  design  automation, 
helping  developers  build  more  reli- 
able systems  out  of  software  and 
microelectronic  components,  with 
greater  productivity.  My  approach  is 
based  on  formal  specifications  writ- 
ten in  an  algebraic  notation  and  soft- 
ware synthesis  using  object-oriented 
technology. 


JULIE  HORROCKS 

Assistant  professor.  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics 

Background:  M.Math.  and  PhD 
(statistics),  University  of  Waterloo 
Teaching  objectives:  In  my  intro- 
ductory statistics  classes,  1 use  news- 
paper articles  to  generate  discussion, 
in-class  labs  and  group  projects.  In 
my  third-level  mathematical  statis- 
tics class,  we  generally  do  one  in- 
class  exercise  per  day. 

Research  objectives:  My  research  is 
in  statistical  models  for  individual- 
level  health  data.  Applications 
include  modelling  time  to  transplant 
among  individuals  waiting  for  a liver 
transplant,  and  modelling  time  to 
discharge  jointly  with  health  status 
among  intensive-care  patients.  I col- 
laborate with  researchers  in  social 
work,  social  sciences  and  medicine. 


KAREN  LANDMAN 

Assistant  professor,  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture,  School  of  Environ- 
mental Design  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment 

Background:  BLA  and  M.Sc.  (rural 
planning),  University  of  Guelph; 
PhD  (geography),  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity 


Teaching  objectives:  To  encourage 
my  students  to  see  learning  as  a life- 
long process,  not  something  that 
happens  “only  at  school.” 

Research  objectives:  To  combine 
theory  with  practice.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, I am  interested  in  social  con- 
structions of  nature,  natural  heritage 
stewardship,  ecological  restoration, 
cultural  landscape,  gardens  of  all 
types,  and  natural  systems  within 
urban  areas. 


RAMdN  MIRADE 
ORDUNA 

Assistant  professor.  Department  of 
Food  Science 

Background:  B.Sc.  and  M.Sc. 

(microbiology)  Eberhard-Karls- 
Universitat  Tubingen,  Germany; 
PhD,  Massey  University,  New  Zea- 
land 


Teaching  objectives:  I will  be  teach- 
ing “Industrial  Microbiology”  with  a 
special  focus  on  the  context  of 
Ontario  and  the  interrelatedness 
with  agriculture,  environment  and 
human  consumption.  The  existing 
course  will  be  modified  to  present 
students  with  a closed  circle  from  the 
purification  of  water,  its  use  in 
industrial  fermentations  (beer, 
organic  and  amino  acids,  antibiotics, 
etc.)  and  the  final  treatment  of  waste 


water  generated  by  these  processes. 
To  keep  student  interest  high 
throughout  the  course,  I will  show 
them  specialized  objects  and  photos 
related  to  industrial  fermentations 
in  the  first  class,  which  they  will  have 
to  identify  later  during  the  course 
with  the  knowledge  gained. 
Research  objectives:  My  research 
centres  on  the  application  and  physi- 


ology of  lactic  acid  bacteria  in  wine 
with  the  goal  of  understanding 
microbial  processes  and  their  ecol- 
ogy. I also  aim  to  improve  vinifica- 
tions to  keep  wine  the  healthy  bever- 
age it  is. 


KERRY  PREIBISCH 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Background:  BA  and  MA,  Simon 


Fraser  University;  PhD,  University 
of  Reading 

Teaching  objectives:  The  knowl- 
edge and  experience  I bring  to  my 
teaching  are  in  the  field  of  develop- 
ment issues  as  approached  from  a 
gender  perspective,  so  I plan  to 
encourage  students  to  interrogate 
development  — and  the  social  world 
in  general  — from  a gender  perspec- 
tive. I also  plan  to  facilitate  among 
my  students  the  acquisition  of 
subject-specific  knowledge  and 
skills,  together  with  the  development 
and  enhancement  of  transferable 
skills. 

Research  objectives:  To  study  the 
gendered  nature  of  global 
restructuring  in  rural  spaces.  My 
current  research  focuses  on  the 
gender  relations  framing  the 
temporary  migration  of  Mexican 
and  Caribbean  women  and  men  to 
work  on  Canadian  farms. 


JAYASANKAR  (JAY) 
SUBRAMANIAN 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Plant  Agriculture,  Vineland  Station 
Background:  B.Sc.  and  M.Sc  (horti- 
cultural science),  Tamil  Nadu  Agri- 
cultural University,  India;  PhD, 
University  of  Florida. 

Teaching  objectives:  To  encourage 
student  participation  in  my  course. 
Students  will  be  provided  with  infor- 
mation on  discussion  topics  in 
advance  of  each  class.  In  addition,  at 
the  end  of  each  lecture,  a biological 
term,  primarily  pertaining  to  genet- 
ics or  fruit  crops,  will  be  provided, 
and  students  will  be  encouraged  to 
discuss  it  in  the  first  few  minutes  of 
the  following  class. 

Research  objectives:  My  research 
will  focus  mainly  on  providing 
Ontario  fruit  growers  with  improved 
varieties  that  will  help  them  produce 
better-quality  fruits.  Apart  from 
continuing  the  conventional  breed- 
ing, my  program  will  address  genetic 
improvement  using  contemporary 
biotechnological  approaches. 


CIDA  Supports  Partnership  With  Cuban  University 

Funding  will  boost  co-operative  efforts  in  environmental  engineering  between  Guelph  and  Havana 


UOF  G IS  WORKING  with  a 
university  in  Havana,  Cuba,  to 
support  environmentally  sustainable 
development  and  to  allow  Cubans  to 
further  their  studies  in  environ- 
mental engineering. 

The  partnership  is  being  funded 
through  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  (CIDA)  with  a 
$750,000  contribution  to  the  Uni- 


Publication Date  Deadline 


Jan. 15 

Jan.  6 

Jan.  29 

Jan.  20 

Feb. 12 

Feb.  3 

versity  over  six  years. 

“This  funding  allows  us  to  con- 
tinue and  expand  the  scope  of  co- 
operative work  that  started  three 
years  ago,”  says  Prof.  Lambert  Otten, 
director  of  the  School  of  Engineering 
and  project  director. 

Otten  and  Cuban  engineer  Jos6 
Ameneiros  are  working  with  the  Cu- 
ban urban  agriculture  ministry  to 
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Feb.  26  Feb. 17 

March  12  March  3 

March  26  March  17 


develop  a low-cost  system  to  pro- 
duce compost  from  municipal  solid 
waste  for  crop  production.  It  will 
produce  seedlings  for  hundreds  of 
farmers  in  the  Havana  area,  Otten 
says. 

“Cuba  is  probably  the  most  ad- 
vanced country  in  the  world  in  pro- 
moting sustainable  production 
through  soil  conservation,  organic 
soil  inputs  and  biological  pest  con- 
trol, and  in  attracting  people  back  to 
the  farm,”  he  says.  “We  expect  to 
learn  a great  deal  from  them." 

In  turn,  U of  G will  work  with  the 
Instituto  Superior  Polit£cnico  Jos£ 
Antonio  Echeverria  of  Havana  to 
provide  post-graduate  education  in 
environmental  engineering  and  to 
deliver  courses  in  environmental 
management  for  mid-career  profes- 


sionals in  industry,  government  and 
community  organizations. 

“Over  a period  of  five  years,  we’ll 
have  three  Cuban  faculty  members 
who  will  upgrade  to  a PhD  at 
Guelph,”  says  Otten.  “They’ll  do 
their  studies  here  but  their  research 
in  Cuba  because  it  will  be  directly  re- 
lated to  their  environment.”  The  first 
PhD  student  is  set  to  arrive  on  cam- 
pus in  January. 

Prof.  Nonita  Yap,  Rural  Planning 
and  Development,  is  organizing  the 
10  week-long  courses  for  mid-career 
professionals  with  Cuban  professor 
David  Tolenado. 

“In  every  short  course,  we  have  a 
Canadian  working  with  a Cuban,  so 
there’s  always  a transfer  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills,”  says  Yap. 

Otten  will  teach  “Integrated  Solid 


Waste  Management”  to  Cuban  pro- 
fessionals this  spring,  and  Yap  will 
offer  “Cleaner  Production”  and  “In- 
ternational Standards  Organization 
14001”  in  the  fall  of  2003. 

In  addition  to  providing  educa- 
tion, “we  are  equipping  one  of  the 
Cuban  university’s  labs  with  state- 
of-the-art  analytical  equipment  and 
are  upgrading  its  library  to  include 
books,  journals  and  reports  on  envi- 
ronmental engineering,”  says  Otten. 

This  initiative  is  funded  through 
CIDA’s  University  Partnerships  in 
Co-operation  and  Development 
Program,  which  allows  Canadian 
universities  to  partner  with  develop- 
ing country  organizations  specializ- 
ing in  education  and  training. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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Engineers  Offer 
Their  Skills  to  the 
Developing  World 

Guelph  group  tackles  water  problems  in  Tanzania 

I 


T’S  BEEN  ESTIMATED  that  one 

billion  people  lack  access  to 
potable  water,  another  two  billion 
don’t  have  electricity  and  20  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  population  lacks 
adequate  housing. 

Aware  of  these  and  other  trou- 
bling world  statistics,  two  University 
of  Waterloo  engineering  graduates 
launched  Engineers  Without  Bor- 
ders in  2000.  Modelled  on  Doctors 
Without  Borders  — the  humanitar- 
ian medical  aid  agency  committed  to 
providing  aid  wherever  needed  — 
Engineers  Without  Borders  aims  to 
help  people  in  developing  commu- 
nities gain  access  to  the  technologies 
they  need  to  improve  their  lives. 

Engineers  from  the  developed 
world,  particularly  students,  have  a 
critical  role  to  play  in  addressing  the 
complex  problems  associated  with 
developing-world  poverty,  the  or- 
ganization believes.  This  role  can 
take  multiple  forms,  ranging  from 
creating  physical  infrastructures  and 
sustainable  and  durable  solutions 
that  contribute  to  improved  health, 
peace,  welfare  and  security,  to  de- 
signing solutions  that  promote 
sound  environmental  management 
practices  to  deal  with  environmental 
degradation  and  other  problems. 

Meghan  Myles,  a fifth-year  envi- 
ronmental engineering  co-op  stu- 
dent at  Guelph,  is  president  of  the 
year-old  U of  G chapter  of  Engineers 
Without  Borders.  The  group  has  35 
fee-paying  full  members  and  about 
100  associate  members.  Most  are 
students,  but  the  group  also  includes 
three  or  four  working  engineers  who 
are  Guelph  graduates. 

“We  are  a very  enthusiastic,  dedi- 
cated and  busy  group,”  says  Myles. 
“We  have  a full  executive  and  regu- 
lar meetings  and  have  already  iden- 
tified a developing-country  project 
that  can  use  our  assistance.” 

The  project  is  a water  and  sanita- 
tion assessment  in  the  Yaeda  Chini 
Valley  of  North  Central  Tanzania  on 
the  eastern  cost  of  Africa.  Water  is  in 
very  short  supply  throughout  the 
valley,  and  residents  must  walk  long 
distances  to  get  access  to  it.  Water 
holes  and  springs  are  also  contami- 
nated from  use  by  catde. 

Other  challenges  facing  the  area 
include  a local  river  that  runs  dry  in 
the  summer  but  has  little  volume 
even  when  it  does  run.  In  addition, 
construction  of  cement  holding 
tanks  to  collect  runoff  from  roofs  is 
not  adequate  to  meet  demand,  and 
drilling  is  an  expensive  and  risky  un- 
dertaking in  the  valley. 

Myles  says  that  under  the  direc- 
tion of  CUSO,  the  Canadian  over- 
seas volunteer  program,  six  to  eight 
local  chapter  members  have  been 
conducting  research  on  Yaeda  Chini 
Valley’s  water  problems  since 
August.  As  part  of  this  research,  and 
to  assess  the  situation  and  suggest 
changes  for  improvement,  the  group 
has  sought  the  input  of  the  Mbulu 
District  Council  in  Tanzania  and 


will  also  try  to  reach  members  of  the 
surrounding  villages  in  the  valley. 

“While  the  technical  aspects  are 
important,  the  social  aspects  must 
also  be  given  priority,”  Myles  says. 

A key  component  of  the  Engi- 
neers Without  Borders  philosophy, 
she  adds,  is  that  any  solutions  found 
must  be  compatible  with  the  re- 
sources available  in  the  community 
and  with  the  social  aims  and  values 
of  the  local  people. 

“We  don’t  want  to  go  in  and  im- 
pose our  views  on  them.  Or  our 
technology.  Anything  we  propose 
must  be  appropriate  to  what  they 
need  and  want.  We  have  to  work 
with  the  members  of  the  community 
to  achieve  a solution.” 

The  remedies  must  also  be  af- 
fordable, accessible,  sustainable  and 
simple  — a real  challenge  to  many 
North  American  engineers,  trained 
to  develop  highly  sophisticated  and 
technologically  advanced  answers. 

“Simple  doesn’t  mean  easy,”  says 
Myles.  “Engineering  in  developing 
countries  is  almost  more  difficult 
because  of  the  challenge  of  actually 
finding  an  appropriate  solution.  In 
developing  countries,  they  often 
don’t  have  infrastructure  or  capital 
knowledge,  so  that  must  be  worked 
into  any  plans.” 

The  group  aims  to  have  its  assess- 
ment done  by  February  and  will 
present  it  at  the  Engineers  Without 
Borders  conference  in  Waterloo. 

“Then,  it  could  be  up  to  a couple 
of  years  before  something  is  imple- 
mented in  the  area,”  says  Myles.  “In- 
formation sharing  must  occur 
between  the  two  countries,  and  lan- 
guage barriers  sometimes  make  that 
difficult.  Also,  funding  must  be 
identified  for  the  project.  Still,  we 
are  confident  that  the  funding  will 
be  found  to  bring  in  the  kind  of  ex- 
perience and  resources  required  to 
finally  give  the  Yaeda  Chini  Valley 
access  to  good-quality  water.  And  if 
we,  all  the  way  here  in  Guelph,  can 
help  in  that  process,  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely satisfying.” 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


the  science  of  life 
the  art  of  living 


THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 


Celebrating  the  announcement  of  a $500,000  gift  to  U of  G are,  from  left,  president  Mordechai  Rozanski, 
College  of  Arts  dean  Jacqueline  Murray,  RBC  senior  vice-president  George  Dickson,  Vaughn  Stewart  of  RBC’s 
Guelph  office  and  OAC  dean  Craig  Pearson.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 

Royal  Bank  Invests  $500,000 
in  Science  and  Arts  at  U of  G 


The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
(RBC)  Foundation  has  pro- 
vided $500,000  to  the  University  of 
Guelph  for  two  diverse  initiatives 
that  epitomize  what  U of  G’s  capital 
campaign  is  all  about. 

The  campaign’s  dual  theme  — 
“The  Science  of  Life,  the  Art  of  Liv- 
ing” — was  much  in  evidence  dur- 
ing the  gift  announcement  by 
principals  of  Toronto-based  RBC  at 
a reception  Nov.  18  on  campus. 

The  foundation  is  providing 
support  for  research  and  teaching  in 
both  science  and  arts  — $400,000  to 
support  plant  scientists  in  a pro- 
posed Agricultural  Plant  Biotech- 
nology and  Biocomputing  Centre 
and  $100,000  towards  the  creation 
of  a chair  in  Scottish  studies  in  the 
College  of  Arts,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  North  America. 

The  centre  will  include  new  and 
refurbished  classrooms,  state-of- 
the-art  laboratories  and  computing 
equipment,  and  other  facilities  de- 
signed to  promote  collaborations 
between  researchers  in  the  Depart- 


ment of  Plant  Agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. 

“We  hope  to  enable  the  Univer- 
sity to  pursue  its  goals  as  it  seeks 
breakthroughs  in  research,  teaching 
and  product  development,”  says 
George  Dickson,  senior  vice- 
president,  Commercial  Markets- 
Ontario,  for  RBC.  He  adds  that  the 
bank’s  gift  to  the  College  of  Arts  is 
intended  to  help  the  University 
“maintain  its  reputation  as  the  fore- 
most research  centre  in  Scottish 
studies  outside  of  Scotland.” 

RBC  has  a long-standing  rela- 
tionship with  U of  G.  The  bank  sup- 
ports Guelph  students  through 
internship  opportunities  and 
through  World  of  Work,  a skills  de- 
velopment program  for  under- 
graduate students  in  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College. 

Dickson,  whose  son  holds  a de- 
gree in  environmental  engineering 
from  U of  G,  notes  that  about 
three-quarters  of  the  employees  in 
RBC’s  agriculture  and  agribusiness 
division  — some  45  people  — are 


Guelph  graduates. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
says  the  RBC  gift  “is  wonderful  be- 
cause it  advances  our  aspirations  in 
the  sciences  and  arts.  It’s  a true  re- 
flection of  our  campaign  theme.” 

OAC  dean  Craig  Pearson  notes 
that  the  new  biotechnology  centre 
will  allow  U of  G to  strengthen  ex- 
isting research  links  with  industry 
and  offer  more  teaching  and  re- 
search opportunities  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students. 
“This  gift  is  absolutely  crucial  to 
provide  cutting-edge  facilities  and 
experiences  for  our  students.” 

Of  the  proposed  chair  in  Scottish 
studies,  College  of  Arts  dean  Jac- 
queline Murray  says:  “This  scholar 
will  act  as  a catalyst  not  only  for  re- 
search and  teaching  but  also  for 
community  outreach  activity." 

Dedicated  to  the  study  of  Scot- 
tish history  and  culture,  the  Scottish 
studies  program  was  one  of 
Guelph’s  first  graduate  programs  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  is  still  one  of  the 
most  popular. 


Students  attend  launch  of  educational  program  about  the  role  of plants  in  supporting  life  on  Mars 


Bob  Thirsk,  former  chief 
astronaut  of  the  Canadian 
Space  Agency,  and  about  a dozen 
local  elementary  and  secondary 
students  were  on  campus  Dec.  3 to 
launch  “Mission  to  Mars,”  a new 
educational  program  that  has 
students  learning  first-hand  about 
the  role  plants  can  play  in  supporting 
life  on  future  missions  to  Mars. 

The  group  toured  U of  G’s 
Controlled-Environment  Systems 
(CES)  Research  Facility,  which  is  de- 
signed to  sustain  life  in  deep  space. 
They  also  discussed  the  “Mission  to 


Mars”  project  with  Thirsk,  now  a 
spacecraft  communicator  for  the  in- 
ternational space  station  program,  as 
well  as  with  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  and  Prof.  Mike  Dixon, 
Plant  Agriculture,  who  oversees  the 
CES  facility. 

The  “Mission  to  Mars”  project 
will  involve  students  growing  to- 
mato plants  from  seeds  that  have 
been  exposed  to  environments  much 
like  that  found  on  Mars.  Some  of 
these  seeds  will  have  gone  through 
the  Mars  environment  simulator  at 
U of  G;  others  will  have  been  treated 


in  what  scientists  expect  a Mars 
greenhouse  environment  to  be  like. 

The  goal  is  to  help  answer  ques- 
tions such  as  how  to  supply  space  ex- 
ploration missions  with  life-support 
requirements  — food,  water,  oxygen 
and  a method  of  consuming  the  car- 
bon dioxide  exhaled  by  crew  mem- 
bers. 

The  project  is  a followup  to  the 
successful  “Tomatosphere”  projects, 
which  had  students  comparing  seeds 
that  had  travelled  in  outer  space  with 
those  that  stayed  on  Earth.  It  is  spon- 
sored by  Heinz  Canada,  the  Cana- 


dian Space  Agency,  CRESTech, 
Agriculture  and  Agri-Food  Canada 
and  U of  G. 

The  CES  facility  is  the  most  so- 
phisticated of  its  kind  in  the  world  in 
the  field  of  advanced  life  support.  It 
has  the  highest  level  of  Canadian 
technology  in  controlled-environ- 
ment  systems  research,  containing 
14  hypobaric  (reduced  pressure) 
chambers.  The  chambers  allow  re- 
searchers to  study  the  contributions 
of  plants  in  supporting  human  life 
during  long-term  space  missions 
such  as  those  to  Mars. 
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IgfCnVTTT^OF  GOVERNORS 

The  University  of  Guelph’s  Board  of  Governors  is  responsible  for  overseeing  the  general  policies  and  fiscal 
and  administrative  management  of  the  University.  The  board  consists  of  the  chancellor,  the  president,  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  board,  three  alumni  appointed  by  the  board,  four  lieutenant-governor 
order-in-council  appointees,  two  staff  members  (one  of  whom  is  a graduate  of  the  University)  elected  by  U of  G 
staff,  three  faculty  members  elected  by  Senate,  and  three  students  — two  undergraduates  and  one  graduate 
student  — elected  by  students.  The  following  is  a complete  listing  of  the  2002/2003  Board  of  Governors. 


Glen  Van  Der  Kraak 
U of  G Faculty 


Hank  Vander  Pol 
U of  G Graduate 


Lincoln  Alexander 

Chancellor,  University  of  Guelph 
Appointment:  Chancellor 
Former  lieutenant-governor  of 
Ontario 

Chairman,  Canadian  Race  Relations 
Foundation 

Michael  Walsh,  chair 

Retired  executive 
Appointment:  Board/alumni 
Trustee,  Samuel  Rogers  Memorial 
Trust 

U of  G graduate:  BA  1969,  MA  1970, 
PhD  1992 

Rita  Burak,  vice-chair 

President  and  CEO,  The  Network 
Executive  Team,  Management  Con- 
sultants, Inc. 

Appointment:  Lieutenant-governor 
order-in-council 

President  of  the  Canadian  Council 
for  Public-Private  Partnerships 


Douglas  Derry,  vice-chair 

Corporate  director 
Appointment:  Board 
Chair  of  the  board,  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Foundation 


Mordechai  Rozanski 

President  and  vice-chancellor,  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph 
Appointment:  President 
Chair,  Council  of  Ontario  Universi- 
ties 


Josh  Alcock 

Undergraduate  student,  BA,  politi- 
cal science 

Appointment:  Undergraduate  stu- 
dent 

Member,  University  Centre  Board 


Tony  Arrell 

Chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, Burgundy  Asset  Management 
Ltd. 

Appointment:  Board/alumni 
Governor,  Bishop  Strachan  School, 
Toronto 

U of  G graduate:  B.Sc.(Agr.)  1967 


Ted  Bilyea 

President,  Maple  Leaf  Foods  Inter- 
national 

Appointment:  Board 
Co-chair,  Canadian  Agri-Food  Mar- 
keting Council 


Lynda  Bowles 

Partner,  Deloitte  & Touche  LLP 
Appointment:  Lieutenant-governor 
order-in-council 


Member,  Bloorview  Children’s  Hos- 
pital Foundation  Board 
U of  G graduate:  B.A.Sc.  1972,  M.Sc. 
1974 


Susan  Brown 

Associate  professor,  School  of  Lit- 
eratures and  Performance  Studies  in 
English 

Appointment:  Faculty 
Member,  U of  G Senate 


Mary-Elizabeth  Flynn 

Chief  executive  officer,  F.N.  Finan- 
cial Corporation 
Appointment:  Board 
Past  chair,  Bishop  Strachan  School 
Foundation,  Toronto 


Zdravko  Gunjevic 

Undergraduate  student,  BA,  politi- 
cal science 

Appointment.  Undergraduate  stu- 
dent 

Peer  helper,  Student  Life  and  Career 
Services,  and  chair,  Interhall  Council 


Warren  Jestin 

Senior  vice-president  and  chief 
economist,  Scotiabank 
Appointment:  Lieutenant-governor 
order-in-council 

Member,  economic  and  financial 
policy  committees,  Canadian  and 
Ontario  Chambers  of  Commerce 
U of  G graduate:  MA  1971 


Gail  Kilgour 

President  and  CEO,  EDULINX  Can- 
ada Corporation 

Appointment:  Lieutenant-governor 
order-in-council 

Past  member  of  the  Capital  Cam- 
paign Committee  for  York  Univer- 
sity, Wellesley  Hospital  and  the 
Development  Committee,  Kingsway 
College  School 


Micheal  Mandeville 

Building  mechanic,  Physical 

Resources 

Appointment:  Staff 

Board  member  of  the  Anishnabeg 

Outreach  serving  Kitchener- 

Waterloo,  Cambridge  and  Guelph 


Jill  McCutcheon 

Acting  dean,  Ontario  Veterinary 
College 

Appointment:  Faculty 
Member,  U of  G Senate,  and  chair, 
Senate  Executive  Committee 
U of  G graduate:  B.Sc.  1978  and 
DVM  1983 


Ken  Morrison 

Assistant  manager,  University  Book- 
store 

Appointment:  Staff/alumni 
Member,  Central  Joint  Health  and 
Safety  Committee  for  Hospitality 
Services 

U of  G graduate:  BA  1998 


Robin-Lee  Norris 

Partner,  Kearns,  McKinnon  Barris- 
ters & Solicitors 
Appointment:  Board/alumni 
Member,  steering  committee  for  the 
Guelph  Partnership  for  Innovation 
U of  G graduate:  BA  1980 


Josh  Silvertown 

Graduate  student,  PhD,  biomedical 
sciences 

Appointment:  Graduate  student 
Member,  U of  G Senate,  and  mem- 
ber, board  of  directors,  Big  Brothers 
Association  of  Guelph  and  Welling- 
ton County 


Gabriel  Tsampalieros 

President  and  CEO,  Cara  Operations 
Limited 

Appointment:  Board 
Director,  Juvenile  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion of  Canada 


Glen  Van  Der  Kraak 

Professor  and  chair,  Department  of 
Zoology 

Appointment:  Faculty 
Member,  U of  G Senate,  and  co- 
chair, Integrative  Animal  Biology 
Committee,  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council 


Hank  Vander  Pol 

President  and  CEO,  Rol-Land  Farms 
Ltd. 

Appointment:  Board 
Life  member,  OAC  Alumni  Associa- 
tion 

U of  G graduate:  B.Sc.(Agr.)  1965 


Ron  Zelonka 

Vice-president,  technology  and 
innovation,  DuPont  Canada  Inc. 
Appointment  Board 
Board  member,  Materials  and 
Manufacturing  Ontario,  Centre  of 
Excellence 


At  Guelph  6 December  4,  2002 


MACDONALD  STEWART  ART  CENTRE 


Guelph's  Public  Art  Gallery  & Sculpture  Park 


WINTER/SPRING  2003 


David  Bierk,  A Eulogy  (Old  Woman  at  Arles),  to  Gaugin  and  Mondrian  (Funeral)  (1992) 
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Solo:  The  Painting  of  Pierre  Dorion 

Organized  and  circulated  by  Galerie  d'Art  du  Centre  Culturel  de 
I’ University  de  Sherbrooke  (Quebec) 

December  13  to  March  2 


Books  Made  By  Hand: 

Ink  paper  lead,  board  leather  thread 

The  Loving  Society  of  Letterpress  Printers 
and  The  Binders  of  Infinite  Love 
January  16  to  March  16 

Gordon  Couling:  One  Day  in  New  York 

to  February  2 


Messengers  of  Modernism: 

American  Studio  Jewelry  1940-1960 

Produced  and  Circulated  by  the  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
March  27  to  June  29 


Thursday,  January  16  at  7:00  p.m. 

Artist’s  Talk  by  Pierre  Dorion  followed  at  7:30  p.m.  by  the 
Opening  Reception  for  Soto:  The  Painting  of  Pierre 
Dorion  (organized  and  circulated  by  Galerie  d'Art  du  Centre 
Culturel  de  I’Universite  de  Sherbrooke  (Quebec)  and  Books 
Made  By  Hand:  Ink  paper  lead,  board  leather  thread  (The 
Loving  Society  of  Letterpress  Printers  and  The  Binders  of 
Infinite  Love)  with  remarks  by  artist  and  private  press  printer 
Margaret  Lock 

Tuesday,  January  21  at  noon 

Brown  Bag  Lunch:  Artist  Will  Gorlitz  on  Solo:  The  Painting 
of  Pierre  Dorion 

Tuesday,  February  18  at  noon 

Brown  Bag  Lunch:  Artist  and  private  press  printer  Margaret 
Lock  on  Why  make  books  by  hand? 


After  History:  The  Paintings  of  David  Bierk 

March  27  to  August  1 

Isabel  Martinez 

March  22  to  April  24 


Thursday,  March  27  at  noon 
Brown  Bag  Lunch:  Diane  Charbonneau,  Curator  of 
Non-Canadian  Decorative  Arts  After  I960,  Montreal 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  on  Messengers  of  Modernism 


Michelle  Allard:  Deluge 

May  5 to  June  29 

Irene  Avaalaaqiaq:  Recent  Wall  Hangings 

Continuing  to  August  1 

Inuit  Art  1950-2000 

Continuing  to  August  1 


Thursday,  March  27  at  7:00  p.m. 

Gallery  Talk  by  Diane  Charbonneau  followed  at  7:30  p.m. 
by  the  Opening  Reception  for  Messengers  of  Modernism: 
American  Studio  Jewelry  1940-1960  (produced  and 
circulated  by  the  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts)  and  After 
History:  The  Paintings  of  David  Bierk  with  remarks  by 
artist  James  Lahey 


Sculpture  Park 

The  largest  sculpture  garden  in  Canada  with  25  works 
including  Gu  Xiong's  The  Sickle  and  the  Cell  Phone  and 
Verne  Harrison’s  Dual  School  Bench 


Tuesday,  April  15  at  noon 

Brown  Bag  Lunch:  Artist  James  Lahey  on  After  History: 
The  Paintings  of  David  Bierk 

Sunday,  June  22,  2003 

Gardenscapes:  Volunteers’  Annual  Fundraising  Self-Guided 


fA 

ONTARIO  ARTS  COUNCIL 
CONSEIL  DES  ARTS  DE  L’ONTARIO 


La  CoNSBIL  DM  A*T3 
du  Canada 
depuis  I9J7 


The  Canada  Council 

BOB  THE  AJtTS 
SINCE  I9J7 


Garden  Tour 


Please  Note:  The  Art  Centre  is  closed 
from  December  23  to  January  2 


358  Gordon  St.  at  College  Ave.,  Guelph,  ON,  NIG  1Y1  — Tues.  to  Sun.  noon-5:00  p.m.  — Admission  by  donation 
Free  Parking  — Ph:  (519)  837-0010  — Fax:  (519)  767-2661  — msac@uoguelph.ca  — www.uoguelph.ca/msac 


Solo:  The  Painting  of  Pierre  Dorion 

Organized  and  circulated  by  Galerie  d’Art  du  Centre  Culturel 
de  I’Universite  de  Sherbrooke  (Quebec) 

December  13  to  March  2 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  is  proud  to  open  the  national  tour  of  Solo:  The  Painting  of 
Pierre  Dorion,  an  exhibition  organized  and  circulated  by  Galerie  d’Art  du  Centre  Culturel  de 
(’University  de  Sherbrooke  (Quebec).  This  exhibition  features  thirty  paintings  by  the  highly 
acclaimed  Montreal  artist  Pierre  Dorion.  It  spans  twenty  years  of  art  making  and  includes  large 
installations,  architectural  abstractions,  self  portraits,  desolate  urban  scenes,  and  interior  scenes, 
both  public  and  private. 

In  the  creation  of  his  art  work,  Dorion  makes  liberal  use  of  photographic  reproductions  by 
manipulating  colour  and  contrast  to  the  point  of  abstraction.  Dorion  also  draws  upon  references 
from  the  history  of  art  in  the  process  of  making  his  work.  Exhibition  curator  Laurier  Lacroix 
comments:  “Dorion's  art  is  fueled  by  an  ongoing  and  dual  reflection  on  his  art  and  on  the  results 
of  his  predecessors’  work,  focusing  especially  on  his  response  to  the  experience  of  the  viewer." 
The  exhibition  is  accompanied  by  a 95-page  hardcover  publication,  with  an  extensive  essay  by 
Lacroix. 

The  exhibition  and  catalogue  received  financial  support  from  the  Museums  Assistance  Program 
of  Canadian  Heritage  and  the  Minist6re  de  la  Culture  et  des  Communications  du  Quebec.  The 
Galerie  d’Art  du  Centre  Culturel  de  I'Universite  de  Sherbrooke  is  supported  by  the  Canada 
Council  for  the  Arts,  the  Ministere  de  la  Culture  et  des  Communications  du  Quebec,  and  the  City 
of  Sherbrooke.  Johanne  Brouillet,  Head  of  Exhibitions  and  Animations  at  Galerie  d’Art  du  Centre 
Culturel  de  I’Universite  de  Sherbrooke  (Quebec),  will  attend  the  opening  reception. 

Pierre  Dorion  will  give  an  Artist’s  Talk  on  Thursday,  January  16  at  7:00  p.m.  The  opening 
reception  for  Solo:  The  Painting  of  Pierre  Dorion  will  follow  at  7:30  p.m.  Guelph  artist  Will 
Gorlitz  will  give  a Gallery  Talk  on  the  exhibition  on  Tuesday,  January  21  at  noon. 


Books  Made  By  Hand:  Ink  paper  lead,  board  leather  thread 

The  Loving  Society  of  Letterpress  Printers  and  The  Binders  of  Infinite  Love 

January  16  to  March  16 

Books  Made  By  Hand  is  an  exhibition  for  gallery  goers  and  book  lovers  alike.  This  exhibition 
features  hand-printed  books  and  fine  bindings  by  The  Loving  Society  of  Letterpress  Printers 
and  The  Binders  of  Infinite  Love.  Books  Made  By  Hand  comprises  a selection  of  wood 
engraved  illustrations,  fine  bindings,  books,  and  broadsides  by  Wesley  W.  Bates,  Reg  Beatty, 
Stan  Bevington,  Margaret  Lock,  David  Moyer,  William  Rueter,  Alan  Stein,  Don  Taylor,  George 
Walker,  and  Shaunie  and  Brian  Young. 

With  this  exhibition,  the  Art  Centre  celebrates  the  long  traditions  of  the  fine  printing  community. 
In  her  catalogue  essay,  Anne  Sutherland  of  the  Toronto  Reference  Library  comments  on  the 
contemporary  artisans’  respect  for  the  history  of  bookmaking,  “As  book  production  changed 
from  letterpress  to  offset,  from  hot  metal  type  to  photo  composition  to  computer  typesetting, 
some  private  press  printers  have  continued  to  use,  or  even  sought  out  the  old  technology, 
rescuing  foundry  type,  Monotype  and  Linotype  mats  form  the  smelters,  and  presses  from  used 
machinery  dealers." 

Books  Made  By  Hand  represents  works  published  by  West  Meadow  Press,  Coach  House 
Press,  Locks'  Press,  Red  Howler  Press,  The  Aliquando  Press,  The  Church  Street  Press,  The 
Columbus  Street  Press,  George  Walker  Editions,  Biting  Dog  Press,  The  Cheshire  Cat  Press, 
and  Pepper’s  Press. 

The  Loving  Society  of  Letterpress  Printers  and  the  Binders  of  Infinite  Love  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Ontario  Arts  Council  and  Firefly  Books  Inc.,  and 
the  donations  of  Coach  House  Printing  and  The  Japanese  Paper  Place.  The  reception  is 
sponsored  by  Upper  Canada  Brewing. 

The  opening  reception  for  Books  Made  By  Hand  is  on  Thursday,  January  16  at  7:30  p.m. 

On  Tuesday,  February  18  at  noon,  artist  and  private  press  printer  Margaret  Lock  will  give  a 
Gallery  Talk  on  Why  make  books  by  hand? 


Isabel  Martinez 

March  22  to  April  24 

Guelph  photographer  Isabel  Martinez  is  driven  by  the  desire  to 
preserve  and  remember  the  past.  She  is  interested  in  the  ability  of 
a photograph  to  provide  the  illusion  that  past  events  can  be  held 
within  its  frame.  Martinez'  work  focuses  upon  an  experience  as  a 
solitary  and  poignant  event  dependent  on  factors  that  can  never 
align  in  exactly  that  way  again.  In  her  black  and  white 
photographs,  she  manipulates  the  characteristics  of  the  medium  to 
assert  her  own  point  of  view.  Through  experiments  with  blurring, 
filters,  and  multiple  exposures,  Martinez  distances  the  viewer  from 
her  subjects,  relegating  them  to  the  past.  Martinez  was  born  in 
Chile  and  this  is  her  first  exhibition  in  a public  gallery. 


Wesley  W Bates,  Fall.  (1992) 


Pierre  Dorion,  Chambre  d l'atelier(  1996) 


After  History:  The  Paintings  of  David  Bierk 


David  Bierk,  A Eulogy  to  Mankind  & Fantin-Latour  (1996) 


photography)  and  text  (both  superimposed  upon  and  melded  within  the  texti 
entertains  the  tension  between  history  and  modernity,  humanity  and  nature, 


March  27  to  August  1 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  is  proud  to  announce  the  outstanding  gift  of 
ten  paintings  which  were  donated  by  artist  David  Bierk  one  year  before  his 
untimely  death  in  2002.  This  exhibition  will  also  feature  a monumental  triptych 
(1987)  from  the  Art  Centre’s  collection,  one  of  Bierk's  earliest  paintings  completed 
during  his  transition  to  full-time  painting.  It  is  augmented  with  a selection  of  work 
from  the  internationally  touring  exhibition  After  History:  The  Paintings  of  David 
Bierk  and  supported  by  a 144-page  fully-illustrated  hard  cover  publication  by  the 
Montgomery  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Bierk’s  influence  within  the  contemporary  Canadian  art  community  is  vast.  He 
was  the  founding  director  of  Peterborough’s  artist-run  centre  Artspace  and  a 
mentor  to  many  established  and  emerging  artists.  Bierk  gained  major  critical 
recognition  throughout  his  late  career  and  he  will  be  remembered  as  one  of 
Canada's  foremost  artists. 

Bierk's  hybrid  representations  of  18lh  century-like  sprawling  landscapes,  robust 
Dutch-like  still  lifes,  and  religious  tableau  are  commentaries  on  history, 
contemporary  art  and  culture,  and  the  human  condition.  He  borrowed  the 
likenesses  of  Master  works  from  the  history  of  art  to  which  he  juxtaposed 
materials  (ie:  digital  technology  and  plates  of  steel),  images  (b/w  fashion 
> of  the  paint)  drawn  from  a contemporary  context.  In  his  paintings,  Bierk 
j life  and  death. 


The  opening  reception  for  After  History:  The  Paintings  of  David  Bierk  is  on  Thursday,  March  27  at  7:00  p.m.  A guided  tour  of  this  exhibition  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  April  15  at  noon. 


Messengers  Of  Modernism:  American  Studio  Jewelry  1940-1960 


Produced  and  Circulated  by  the  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

March  27  to  June  29 

Messengers  of  Modernism  is  an  internationally  touring  exhibition  of  modernist  studio 
jewelry  that  features  ninety-one  definitive  pieces  from  the  collection  of  the  Montreal 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Post-WWII  studio  jewelry  was  primarily  an  American  art  movement 
that  aligned  itself  with  Surrealism,  Cubism,  Constructivism,  and  Primitivism.  The  artists 
were  more  interested  in  the  expressive  qualities  of  jewelry  than  in  the  value  of  precious 
materials  and  gems.  This  exhibition  chronicles  an  organized  jewelry  movement  that  was 
inspired  by  theoretical  studies,  emphasized  craftmanship,  and  exploited  the  unique 
properties  of  non-precious  metals. 

This  exhibition  features  interdisciplinary  work  by  twenty-five  fine  and  decorative  artists  of 
the  period  including  a brooch  by  renowned  sculptor  Jos6  de  Rivera  and  an  unusual 
necklace  by  textile  designer  Marianne  Strengell.  The  collection  is  not  only  comprehensive 
in  scope,  but  includes  many  of  the  artists’  most  important  works  such  as  the  Surrealist 
figurative  brooches  by  Sam  Kramer  and  a Constructivist  wire  screen  brooch  by  Margaret 
De  Patta. 

A 168-page  catalogue  with  an  essay  by  exhibition  curator  and  jewelry  historian  Toni 
Greenbaum  accompanies  Messengers  of  Modernism. 

On  Thursday,  March  27,  Diane  Charbonneau,  Curator  of  Non-Canadian  Decorative  Arts 
After  1960  at  the  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  will  give  a gallery  talk  at  noon. 
Charbonneau  will  also  speak  at  the  opening  reception  for  Messengers  of  Modernism 
which  begins  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Thursday,  March  27. 


Harry  Bertoia,  Brooch  (1942) 


Michelle  Allard,  Domestic  Protrusions  (2002) 


Michelle  Allard: 
Deluge 

May  5 to  June  29 

Vancouver  born  sculptor  Michelle  Allard  is 
fascinated  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  interior 
spaces,  its  furnishings  and  architecture. 

She  is  interested  in  cultivated  spaces  with 
plumbing  and  ventilation  hidden  by 
seamlessly  painted  drywall  walls.  With  her 
work,  Allard  seeks  to  interrupt  these  hollow 
spaces  by  creating  sculpted  forms  of 
architectural  or  structural  excess.  Domestic 
Protrusions  is  made  from  thin  strips  of 
polystyrene  insulation  that  Allard  sculpts  to 
imitate  stalactite  or  stalagmite  cave 
formations  within  an  architectural 
framework.  She  also  creates  chandeliers 
from  drinking  straws  that  seem  to  grow  from 
ceiling  or  floor  like  fungus.  Both  the  straws 
and  the  chandelier  lose  their  original 
function  and  meaning.  Allard’s  work  hovers 
between  the  organic,  the  ornamental  and 
the  architectural.  This  is  Allard’s  first 
exhibition  in  a public  gallery. 


Irene  Avaalaaqiaq: 
Recent  Wall  Hangings 

Continuing  to  August  1 

This  exhibition  of  nine  recent  wall  hangings  by  Baker 
Lake  artist  Irene  Avaalaaqiaq  is  presented  by  the  Art 
Centre  in  support  of  Judith  Nasby's  new  book  Irene 
Avaalaaqiaq:  Myth  and  Reality  which  was  published  by 
McGill-Queen’s  University  Press.  Myth  and  Reality  is  a 
beautifully  illustrated  book  that  presents  the  first  critical 
retrospective  look  at  the  extraordinary  achievement  of 
this  Canadian  Inuit  artist.  Avaalaaqiaq’s  remarkable 
wall  hangings  and  drawings  reveal  her  rich  heritage  of 
spirit  and  shamanistic  imagery.  As  one  of  Canada’s 
most  prominent  Inuit  artists  she  has  a strong 
commitment  to  preserve  her  heritage  and  makes  it 
accessible  to  an  international  audience.  The  book  is  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  Avaalaaqiaq,  a 60  year  old 
woman  whose  life  experiences  span  her  birth  in  an 
igloo  on  the  land  in  1944  to  her  present  status  as  a 
leader  of  the  community,  prolific  and  outstandingly 
creative  artist,  primary  provider  as  head  of  household, 
bountiful  hunter,  and  recipient  of  an  honorary  degree 
from  the  University  of  Guelph. 


Art  Camps  for  Kids 


Winter  Art  Camp 

January  1 1 , 2003  - March  1 , 2003  (8  weeks) 

Two  Sessions,  Ages  5-7: 

(1)12  noon  - 2 p.m.;  and  (2)  2:30  - 4:30  p.m. 

Fee  $85  ($70  members). 

Registration  (in  person  only)  begins  Saturday,  January  25,  2003. 

March  Break  Art  Classes 

March  10-14,  2003 

This  is  a week-long  painting  and  drawing  program  instructed  by 
Guelph  artist  Pearl  Van  Geest.  Classes  are  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00 
p.m.  are  offered  to  children  ages  7 to  1 1 . Students  should  bring  a 
lunch.  Fee  $185  ($160  members) 

Registration  (in  person  only)  begins  Saturday,  January  25,  2003. 

Spring  Art  Classes 

April  19  - June  14  (8  weeks) 

Two  Sessions,  Ages  5-7: 

(1)  12  noon  - 2 p.m.;  and  (2)  2:30-4:30  p.m. 

Fee  $85  ($70  Members) 

Registration:  (in  person  only)  begins  Saturday,  February  22,  2003. 

Summer  Art  Camp 

Eight  week-long  classes  (9  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  daily)  for  7-1 1 year  old 
children  are  offered: 

July  7-1 1 August  4-8 

July  14-18  August  11-15 

July  21-25  August  18-22 

July  28-31  (4  days)  August  25-29 

5-Day  Camp  Fee  $165  ($145  Members):  4-Day  Camp  Fee  $132 
($1 16  Members).  Children  may  arrive  at  8:45  a.m.  and  should  be 
picked  up  by  4:15  p.m.  Registration:  (in  person  only)  begins  Saturday, 
May  4,  2002. 


News  From  Our  Volunteers 

Gardenscapes  on  Sunday,  June  22  - The  Art  Centre  Volunteers’  Annual 
Fundraising  Garden  Tour  features  outstanding  gardens  open  to  the  public  from 
noon  to  6:00  p.m.  Gardenscapes  2003  offers  both  private  and  public  gardens  open 
for  self-guided  tours.  Over  1 ,000  people  attend  each  year  raising  more  than 
$5,000  which  is  used  to  sponsor  new  acquisitions  for  the  permanent  collection. 

The  Art  Centre  offers  refreshments  and  tours  of  the  Sculpture  Park.  Tickets  (from 
$3  to  10)  are  available  after  June  1 at  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre,  Framing  & 

Art  Centre,  Royal  City  Nursery,  and  Coach  House  Florists.  Tickets  can  also  be 
purchased  at  each  of  the  gardens  on  the  day  of  the  tour.  Visit  any  of  the  above 
sites  to  pick  up  your  Gardenscapes  brochure. 

Gallery  Shop/Art  Sales  and  Rental  - The  Gallery  Shop  announces  newly 
available  Inuit  sculpture  and  wall  hangings  including  a selection  of  works  by  Baker 
Lake  artist  Irene  Avaalaaqiaq,  in  addition  to  other  outstanding  pottery,  blown  glass 
and  metalwork  by  regional  artists.  A wide  range  of  paintings  and  works  on  paper 
are  also  for  sale  and  rent.  Proceeds  from  the  Gallery  Shop/Art  Sales  and  Rental 
are  used  to  sponsor  the  Art  Centre’s  art  acquisitions. 


Take  a Trip  to  the  Arctic 

Organized  by  Uniglobe  Creative  Travel 
and  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 

Judith  Nasby,  Art  Centre  Director  and  Paul  Tribe,  Uniglobe  Creative  Travel  have 
organized  an  Arctic  adventure  from  August  15-23,  2003.  The  trip  includes  a one 
night  stay  in  Winnipeg,  five  days  in  Baker  Lake,  Nunavut,  and  two  nights  in 
Churchill,  Manitoba.  Highlights  include  sight  seeing,  traditional  meals,  ceremonial 
drum  dancing,  original  Inuit  art,  and  whale  watching.  A projected  cost  of  $ 3,745 
includes  7 days  accommodation  and  meals,  airfare  from  Winnipeg,  excursions  and 
events,  service  charges,  embarkation  taxes,  port  fees,  and  gratuities  to  guides. 
Pricing  is  approximate  due  to  confirmation  of  flight  arrangements  in  Baker  Lake 
and  Churchill.  Space  limited!  Book  early! 

Please  contact  Paul  Tribe  at  Uniglobe  Creative  Travel 

Tel:  519-823-2246  | Toll  Free  Tel:  866-354-3197  | Fax:  519-821-5219 

E-mail:  pdtribe@rogers.com 


Art  Centre  Fund  Raising 
Auction  Breaks  Record! 

November’s  Beyond  the  Frame  auction  proved  a resounding  success  for  both  the 
Art  Centre  and  for  regional  artists.  A grand  total  of  $31 ,000  was  raised,  up  from  last 
year’s  proceeds  of  $25,000.  Auctioneer  Jay  Mandarino  sold  38  art  works  in  the  live 
auction  and  more  than  30  silent  auction  prizes  were  donated  by  regional  businesses, 
individual  donors,  and  Centennial  CVI  art  students  in  support  of  the  Art  Centre’s  2002 
fund  raising  project.  Over  200  people  attended  the  sold  out  event. 

The  top  two  sellers  broke  the  previous  highest  price  record  of  $1 ,800  paid  for  an  art 
work  in  the  history  of  the  Art  Centre  auction.  A painting  on  handmade  paper  by 
Guelph  artist  Cheryl  Ruddock  sold  for  $2,550  and  a wall  hanging  by  Inuit  artist  Irene 
Avaalaaqiaq  sold  for  $2,000.  Other  works  by  Guelph  artists  garnered  high  prices 
including  a framed  wall  hanging  by  Verne  Harrison  for  $925,  a landscape  painting  by 
Linda  O'Neill  for  $900,  and  a mixed  media  work  by  Mike  Hayes  for  $800. 

Our  corporate  sponsors  were  Burgundy  Asset  Management  Limited  and  the 
Framing  and  Art  Centre,  Guelph  and  our  corporate  supporters  were  Ampersand 
Printing,  Appetizingly  Yours,  Canadian  Arctic  Producers,  CJ  Graphics,  Emir’s 
Delicacies  Lebanese  Restaurant,  Gallery  House  Sol,  Ginty  Jocius  & associates, 
Robinson  and  Company,  RBC  Investments  through  Matthew  Phillips,  Strategic 
Analysis  Corporation  and  Ross  Healy,  UniGlobe  Travel  through  Paul  Tribe, 
ScotiaMcLeod  and  Joe  Scollard,  The  Sleeman  Brewing  and  Malting  Company,  and 
University  of  Guelph  Hospitality  Services. 

Proceeds  support  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  Arts  Endowment  Fund. 


Auctioneer  Jay  Mandarino  with  assistant  Adrienne  Grima  auction  a painting  on 
handmade  paper  by  Guelph  artist  Cheryl  Ruddock  for  $2550. 


358  Gordon  St.  at  College  Ave.,  Guelph,  ON,  NIG  1Y1  — Tues.  to  Sun.  noon-5:00  p.m.  — Admission  by  donation. 
Free  Parking  — Ph:  (519)  837-0010  — Fax:  (519)  767-2661  — msac@uoguelph.ca  — www.uoguelph.ca/msac 
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Could  I Have  This  Dance 
for  the  Rest  of  My  Life? 


They  met  on  the  dancefloor  and  have  been  staying  in  step  ever  since 


By  Suzanne  Soto 


IT  SEEMS  AN  ODO  SETTING  for  a dance  studio,  but  there  it 
is,  literally  tucked  under  some  bleachers  at  Alumni 
Stadium,  accessible  primarily  through  a back  lane  and 
flanked  by  a weight  room  on  one  side  and  an  impromptu 
storage  room  on  the  other. 

The  open  space,  with  its  stark  fluorescent  lighting,  complete 
lack  of  acoustics  and  privacy,  and  the  occasional  grunt  coming 
from  the  beefy  football  players  in  the  adjoining  weight  room,  is 
anything  but  ideal.  Zdenek  and  April  Nejedly,  however,  don’t 
seem  to  mind.  The  couple,  who  run  the  U of  G Ballroom  Dance 
Club,  are  getting  ready  to  dance. 

April,  sporting  a yellow  winter  jacket,  blue  jeans  and  hiking 
boots,  peels  off  the  heavy  layers  and  is  suddenly  wearing  a long, 
flowing  black  dress  and  strappy  high-heeled  shoes. 

Zdenek’s  transformation,  consisting  of  kicking  off  his  run- 
ners and  donning  black  dress  shoes,  is  far  less  dramatic.  But  it’s 
good  that  he’s  still  wearing  black  jeans  because  as  the  designated 
“music  man,”  he  has  to  kneel  periodically  on  the  floor  to  oper- 
ate the  small  CD  player  they’ve  brought  along. 

For  the  couple’s  first  dance  — a practice  dance,  just  like  all 
the  others  they’re  doing  this  night  — Zdenek  chooses  a rumba. 
Facing  a wall  with  mirrors,  they  begin  to  sway  to  the  music, 
separately  at  first,  then  together,  with  heads  held  high,  arms 
wrapped  elegantly  around  each  other  and  feet  whirling  in  uni- 
son. The  rumba  is  followed  by  a jive  number,  then  a samba, 
cha-cha,  foxtrot,  English  and  Viennese  waltzes  and  a tango. 

Before  long,  Zdenek  is  wiping  off  the  sweat  rolling  down  his 
brow  and  April’s  face  has  taken  on  a crimson  hue. 

“This  is  hard  work!,”  she  says,  collapsing  momentarily  on 
makeshift  seating  made  up  of  some  rolled-up  carpeting.  “Peo- 
ple don’t  tend  to  think  of  dancing  as  exercise,  but  this  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  getting  a workout.” 

It  was  the  desire  to  get  some  fun  physical  exercise  that  first 
drew  April,  then  completing  her  undergraduate  degree  in  zool- 
ogy, to  the  U of  G Ballroom  Dance  Club  in  1992.  The  club  had 
been  recently  launched  by  Zdenek,  then  a graduate  student 
who  had  come  to  Guelph  from  Czechoslovakia  to  do  a master’s 
degree  in  physics  with  Prof.  Iain  Campbell  and  to  work  in  the 
Guelph  Scanning  Proton  Microprobe  Laboratory,  also  known 
as  the  PDCE  lab. 

“I  started  ballroom  dancing  in  high  school  and  had  done  it 
for  10  years  in  Czechoslovakia,”  says  Zdenek,  “so  when  I came 
here,  I really  missed  it.  I decided  to  approach  the  people  at  the 
Athletics  Centre  about  starting  a club  and  they  were  great,  par- 
ticularly Doug  Dodd  and  Joanne  Taylor  and,  later  on,  Linda 
Melnick  and  Elaine  Lowes.  They  gave  us  the  studio  time  we 
needed  to  start  the  dance  club.” 

The  club  was  a success  from  the  beginning,  with  10  couples 


joining  that  first  semester.  Because  April  had  been  unable  to 
talk  any  of  her  male  friends  into  accompanying  her  to  the  club, 
she  didn’t  have  a partner  and  ended  up  dancing  with  Zdenek  — 
and  teaching  with  him  — most  of  the  time. 

In  part  because  Zdenek  always  intended  to  go  back  to  the 
Czech  Republic  after  completing  his  master’s  degree,  the  couple 
were  friends  and  dancing  partners  for  a long  time  before  they 
actually  fell  in  love,  says  April.  In  1994,  the  two  had  pretty  much 
said  their  goodbyes.  She  says  that  to  forget  her  sadness,  she  ap- 
plied to  go  on  U of  G’s  Paris  semester.  The  day  she  got  accepted, 
she  immediately  went  to  give  Zdenek  the  news,  only  to  find  out 
he  wasn’t  actually  leaving. 

“I  got  a job  in  the  lab  for  another  year,”  he  recalls.  “So  while  I 
was  here,  April  went  off  to  Paris,  and  we  ended  up  being  apart 
after  all.” 

“Dance  is  like  knowing  a foreign  language. 

You  have  to  use  it  or  lose  it." 

Zdenek  did  go  back  home  to  finish  a PhD,  but  returned  to 
Guelph  in  1998  as  a post-doctoral  researcher  to  do  experimen- 
tal work  in  material  analysis  and  air  pollution  monitoring.  April 
came  back  from  France  and  completed  a second  degree,  an 
M.Sc.  in  ecology,  in  1997.  Except  for  a year’s  pause  in  1996/97 
when  Zdenek  was  completing  his  engineering  program  at  the 
Czech  Technical  University  in  Prague,  the  two  continued  to  run 
the  Ballroom  Dance  Club,  which  most  of  the  year  actually  meets 
in  the  Athletics  Centre  in  Room  210. 

“At  one  point,  we  had  as  many  as  30  couples,  which  is  actu- 
ally too  many  to  run  a good  club,  but  it  just  shows  you  how 
popular  dancing  on  campus  became,"  Zdenek  says. 

A large  number  of  the  club’s  members  over  the  years  have 
come  from  the  Department  of  Physics.  Many  have  joined  be- 
cause of  their  association  with  Zdenek,  but  he  believes  they  stay 
because  there’s  something  about  ballroom  dancing  that  physi- 
cal scientists  find  appealing. 

“There  is  an  aspect  to  dancing  that  really  requires  precision. 
And  I think  this  is  what  really  appeals  to  physicists.” 

The  club  doesn’t  offer  lessons;  those  are  provided  separately 
through  the  Athletics  Centre,  which  offers  instruction  almost 
every  semester.  The  Ballroom  Dance  Club  provides  a place 
where  people  can  practise  their  dance  skills  and  learn  the  tech- 
niques and  curriculum  required  by  ballroom  dance  competi- 
tions. 

"The  U of  G club  focuses  strictly  on  the  10  competitive 
dances:  samba,  rumba,  cha-cha,  jive,  paso-doble,  waltz,  tango, 


Viennese  waltz,  slowfox  and  quickstep,”  says  Zdenek.  "Other 
dances  like  polka  or  swing  are  added  when  time  permits  and 
based  on  members’  interests.  The  club  promotes  peer  coaching 
and  group  learning,  so  having  previous  dance  experience  — 
from  the  dance  courses,  for  example  — is  very  helpful.” 

April  adds  that  the  club  “is  about  having  fun  while  practising 
dance.  We  get  all  kinds  of  people  out,  from  first-year  students  to 
professors.  It  also  doesn’t  matter  if  you  have  two  left  feet  or  not, 
just  as  long  as  you’re  willing  to  try.  Learning  to  dance  well  re- 
quires a certain  amount  of  discipline  and  concentration,  but  at 
the  same  time,  a lot  of  laughing  and  socializing  take  place  dur- 
ing the  breaks.” 

Much  knowledge  is  also  shared.  For  example,  one  of  the 
club’s  members,  Rocky  Desroches,  who  is  an  Athletics  Centre 
instructor,  led  the  Argentinean  tango  practices.  Another  couple 
taught  swing,  and  yet  another  member  led  the  salsa  practices. 

“This  was  lots  of  fun  for  everyone  and  really  contributed  to 
the  creation  of  a great  group  of  people,”  Zdenek  says. 

The  couple  adds  that  over  the  years,  they  have  probably 
guided  half  a dozen  couples  planning  to  get  married.  At  their 
own  1999  wedding,  however,  there  was  no  dancing. 

“It  was  a very  small  wedding  at  a local  caft,  and  we  had  only 
close  family  and  friends,”  Zdenek  explains.  “But  we  obviously 
do  love  to  dance  and  do  so  at  every  opportunity." 

In  addition  to  holding  twice-weekly  practices  during  the 
academic  year,  club  members  attend  public  dances  throughout 
the  semester  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  Various  dances  are  organized 
by  individuals  or  groups  in  the  Guelph  and  Kitchener-Waterloo 
areas,  and  the  Nejedlys  say  they  try  to  organize  club  outings  to 
attend  as  many  as  their  busy  schedules  permit  these  days. 
“Dance  is  like  knowing  a foreign  language  — you  have  to  use  it 
or  lose  it,”  says  April. 

Currently,  Zdenek  is  working  part  time  in  the  PIXE  lab  and 
also  pursuing  a computing  science  degree.  April  is  a distance 
education  facilitator  in  the  Department  of  Zoology,  where  she 
teaches  some  of  its  distance  education  courses. 

Although  the  couple  has  been  asked  in  the  past  to  run  the 
Athletics  Centre’s  dance  program,  they  have  declined  because 
they  don’t  want  to  ruin  their  chances  for  future  amateur  com- 
petitions. 

“As  soon  as  you  work  as  a teacher,  you  are  no  longer  consid- 
ered an  amateur  and  therefore  cannot  compete  as  one,"  says 
Zdenek.  “We  don’t  know  if  we  will  go  that  route  — we’d  proba- 
bly have  to  hire  a coach  and  dance  even  more  than  we  dance 
now.  For  now,  we  are  very  happy  with  the  friendships,  fun  and 
fitness  we  get  from  the  Ballroom  Dance  Club." 

For  more  information  about  the  club  and  related  links,  visit 
the  Web  site  www.ballroomdance.ca. 
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OUT  OF  TRAGEDY 
COMES  CHANGE 

On  Dec.  6,  1989,  I was  a relatively 
new  faculty  member  in  Guelph's 
School  of  Engineering.  I spent  the 
evening  in  Toronto  having  dinner 
with  a group  of  women  who  were 
serving  on  the  national  executive  of 
Women  in  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing. It  was  a social  evening  to  relax 
rather  than  worry  about  the  issues 
facing  women  studying  and  work- 
ing in  technical  fields.  So  it  was 
shocking  to  hear  the  breaking  news 
from  Montreal  on  the  radio  as  I 
drove  home. 

I remember  fragments  of  infor- 
mation that  just  didn’t  make  sense 
as  I reacted  in  analytical  mode.  Why 
would  someone  with  a grudge 
against  “feminists"  go  into  an  engi- 
neering school? 

The  next  day,  as  I read  through 
the  newspaper  reports  about  the  14 
individuals  who  were  killed,  my  re- 
action was  purely  emotional.  These 
women  had  so  much  potential. 
Many  of  them  were  about  to  gradu- 
ate, and  all  of  them  were  engaged  in 
activities  and  interests  outside  of 


engineering  studies.  I saw  many 
similarities  between  these  women 
and  those  who  were  in  my  classes, 
so  the  tragedy  had  very  personal  di- 
mensions. 

I realize  that  the  personal  con- 
nection is  not  possible  for  many. 
Undergraduates  currently  at  U of  G 
had  barely  started  school  when  this 
event  occurred.  Some  members  of 
the  University  community  may  not 
realize  that  the  cactus  garden  in  the 
Thornbrough  Building  is  a memo- 
rial for  the  14  innocent  women.  On 
Dec.  6,  2002,  there  will  be  a gather- 
ing at  the  garden  to  remember  the 
individuals  who  died  and  to  reflect 
on  the  tragedy.  Everyone  is  wel- 
come to  join  the  group  at  1 1 a.m.  or 
to  visit  the  memorial  at  another 
rime. 

The  tragedy  can  never  be  re- 
versed, but  the  event  motivated 
many  people  to  effect  changes  — in 
the  engineering  profession,  in  uni- 
versities and  in  communities.  For 
example,  the  white  ribbon  cam- 
paign is  linked  to  Dec.  6 as  a symbol 
of  personal  reflection  and  question- 
ing of  violence  against  women. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  three 


Guelph  graduates  — Nancy  Burn- 
ham (1995),  Pascale  Champagne- 
Hartley  (1998)  and  Colleen  Ennett 
(2001)  — have  received  graduate 
scholarships  from  the  Canadian 
Engineering  Memorial  Founda- 
tion. More  recently,  a group  of 
Guelph  students  formed  a group 
called  Women  in  Science,  Technol- 
ogy, Engineering  and  Math.  They 
were  successful  in  obtaining  a Gor- 
don Nixon  Award  for  activities  to 
encourage  women  to  study  and 
pursue  careers  in  science  and  engi- 
neering. 

These  are  some  examples  of 
positive  events  for  women  in  engi- 
neering. We  mourn  the  tragedy  of 
Dec.  6,  1989,  but  we  continue  to 
work  for  change. 

Prof.  Valerie  Davidson 

School  of  Engineering 


@Gudph  welcomes  letters  to  the 
editor.  They  should  be  limited  to 
500  words,  signed  by  the  author 
and  submitted  electronically.  Send 
letters  to  Barbara  Chance  at 
b.chance@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


Kopi  Luwak  Coffee 
Safe,  Study  Finds 

But  does  the  taste  justify  the  cost? 


Kopi  Luwak  coffee  — the 
$600-a-pound  delicacy  col- 
lected from  the  backside  of  an 
Indonesian  feral  cat  called  the  luwak 
— is  safe,  according  to  U of  G food 
scientist  Massimo  Marcone.  After 
examining  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  Kopi  Luwak 
coffee,  he  found  it  has  lower 
bacterial  counts  than  regular  coffee. 

“As  a food  scientist,  I am  skepti- 
cal that  anything  being  in  contact 
with  feces  is  safe,”  says  Massone, 
“but  tests  revealed  that  the  Kopi  Lu- 
wak beans  had  negligible  amounts  of 
enteric  (pathogenic)  organisms  as- 
sociated with  feces.” 

The  low  bacteria  count  is  likely 
due  to  the  washing  process  per- 
formed by  local  Indonesians  collect- 
ing the  beans,  he  says.  The  “cherry” 
or  endocarp  surrounding  the  bean  is 
not  completely  digested  by  the  lu- 
wak; it  must  be  removed  during 
processing.  This  probably  leads  to 
more  thorough  washing,  he  says. 

Known  as  the  palm  civet  in  its 
native  country,  the  luwak  feeds  on 


Sustainable  Economies  Invest  in  Future 


Political  scientist’s  study  of  governance  and  development  in  India  offers  lessons  for  Canada 


Mention  the  need  to  push  down  political 
power  and  money  from  the  federal 
government  past  an  intervening  level  to  the 
grassroots,  and  you  might  be  talking  about 
disagreements  pitting  Ottawa  against  the 
provinces  over  health  care  or  education  funding. 

But  Prof.  Craig  Johnson,  Political  Science,  is 
talking  about  the  preliminary  results  of  his  nearly 
three-year  research  study  of  governance  and  de- 
velopment in  several  Indian  states,  including  at- 
tempts to  alleviate  misery  endured  by  millions  of 
people  in  some  impoverished  areas  of  that  coun- 
try. He  and  his  co-researchers  are  still  analysing 
those  results  as  the  internationally  funded  project 
winds  down. 

There  might,  however,  already  be  some  general 
lessons  — or  at  least  reminders  — for  Canadian 
levels  of  government  from  what  Johnson  found  in 
India  and  in  his  earlier  research  stints  in  Thailand. 

“If  there’s  anything  to  be  learned  from  Asia,  it’s 
that  the  most  sustainable  economies  that  have 
been  able  to  grow  and  become  dynamic  are  the 
ones  that  have  invested  in  their  future,”  says  John- 
son, who  returned  to  Canada  earlier  this  year  after 
seven  years  spent  abroad. 

He’s  been  based  in  London  for  the  past  three 
years,  completing  his  PhD  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics.  As  a post-doctoral  researcher,  he 
found  himself  working  on  a project  funded  by  the 
U.K.  government  and  organized  by  the  Overseas 
Development  Institute  (ODI).  The  latter  bring  to- 
gether researchers  studying  issues  in  the  develop- 
ing world. 

“If  you  want  to  intervene  through  interna- 
tional development,  it’s  important  to  know  as 
much  as  you  can,”  he  says.  “Part  of  the  ODI  man- 
date is  to  improve  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  developing  world  in  Britain  and  beyond.” 

In  India,  Johnson  and  his  group  have  been 
studying  rural  livelihoods  and  the  effects  of  eco- 
nomic liberalization  and  decentralization.  He  says 
that  kind  of  information  will  be  useful  not  just  for 
the  individual  districts  or  villages  included  in  the 
study  but  also  for  western  donor  countries  trying 
to  design  everything  from  relief  programs  to  inter- 


national development  projects. 

“There’s  been  a change  in  how  donor  countries 
relate  to  southern  countries,  especially  since  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War.  There’s  been  a really  hard 
questioning  of  what  donors  do,"  including  more 
latitude  in  the  kinds  of  projects  donors  consider 
and  a broader  look  at  where  development  aid 
should  be  directed  — from  building  and  main- 
taining infrastructure,  say,  to  recognizing  the  role 
of  women. 

Soul-searching  also  occurred  in  the  wake  of  the 
events  in  Somalia  and  the  Balkans  in  the  1990s. 

“A  lot  of  aid  agencies  were  questioning  what 
went  wrong  and  whether  this  make  sense,"  says 
Johnson.  “This  is  where  research  by  the  Overseas 
Development  Institute  becomes  important.” 

ODI  researchers  have  looked  at  rural  areas  in 
India,  Bangladesh  and  Nepal,  all  three  undergoing 
liberalization  to  varying  degrees.  Johnson  has 
made  about  a dozen  trips  to  India  for  up  to  three 
weeks  at  a time  to  help  study  the  effects  of  decen- 
tralization on  governance  and  accountability  in 
districts  and  villages  in  two  states:  Madhya 
Pradesh,  infamous  for  the  Bhopal  chemical  disas- 
ter, and  Andhra  Pradesh  in  southeastern  India. 

Although  both  are  mostly  rural  states,  they  ex- 
perience varying  rates  of  poverty  and  run  under 
differing  power-sharing  and  electoral  practices. 
Each  state  numbers  about  70  million  people. 

Almost  a decade  ago,  the  federal  government  in 
New  Delhi  made  a constitutional  change  intended 
to  push  decision-making  authority  to  the  level  of 
districts  and  even  individual  villages.  The  move 
was  meant  to  bypass  India’s  states  and  counter  the 
growth  in  state  power  during  the  preceding  three 
decades.  In  what  might  be  loosely  analogous  to 
Ottawa’s  Millennium  Scholarship  program,  which 
allows  the  federal  government  to  fund  students  di- 
rectly and  bypass  provincial  jurisdiction  for  post- 
secondary education,  the  Indian  government 
wants  to  ensure  efficient  operation  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  poverty- reduction  schemes  that  it  admin- 
isters from  pensions  to  food-for-work  programs. 
Might  the  government  — and  Indians  themselves 
— benefit  through  handing  authority  over  these 


programs  to  the  panchayaats  or  sub-state  bodies? 

Johnson’s  team  studied  three  districts  in 
Andhra  Pradesh,  each  with  their  own  governance 
structures,  with  varying  labour,  land  ownership 
and  farming  practices,  and  with  differing  degrees 
of  economic  prosperity.  They  shared  preliminary 
results  during  a workshop  on  decentralization  that 
he  co-chaired  in  October  involving  governments, 
non-governmentaJ  organizations  and  academics. 
Among  their  findings: 

• districts  need  to  better  manage  the  process  of 
economic  diversification  from  farming  to  other 
kinds  of  jobs; 

• the  government  should  introduce  more  direct 
transfers  of  funds  to  the  local  bodies; 

• changes  are  needed  to  election  rules  for  certain 
castes;  and 

• local  government  needs  to  be  strengthened. 

“It’s  hard  to  say  what  will  happen,”  says 

Johnson.  He  plans  to  continue  studying  decen- 
tralization in  India  as  well  as  in  Thailand  and  In- 
donesia. He’s  also  interested  in  environmental 
issues  in  developing  countries,  including  how  to 
help  countries  cope  with  such  disasters  as  a cy- 
clone that  killed  about  10,000  people  in  India  over 
three  days  in  1999.  This  year,  he  published  a paper 
on  a “rights-based  approach”  to  forest  conserva- 
tion in  Thailand. 

Johnson  studied  political  science  at  Queen’s 
University,  where  he  developed  an  interest  in  in- 
ternational issues  as  events  culminated  in  the 
world-shattering  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  in  1989. 
For  the  Toronto  native,  “it  was  partly  a case  of  the 
familiar  being  less  interesting  and  wanting  to  learn 
about  areas  I’d  never  been  to.” 

He  and  his  wife,  Sara  Moore,  were  looking  for 
more  stability  after  the  birth  of  their  first  child  — 
not  to  mention  needing  cheaper  surroundings 
than  London.  He  couldn’t  believe  the  coincidence 
of  a U of  G advertisement  for  a faculty  member 
with  international  development  experience,  par- 
ticularly in  Southeast  Asia.  “I  couldn’t  have  writ- 
ten the  ad  more  appropriately  myself.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


coffee  beans.  Its  stomach  acids  and 
enzymes  digest  the  beans’  cherry- 
like  covering  and  ferment  the  beans 
themselves,  before  they’re  excreted. 
It’s  believed  that  fermentation  pro- 
cess could  give  Kopi  Luwak  coffee  a 
unique  flavour. 

The  big  question  is  whether  pass- 
ing through  the  gastrointestinal  (GI) 
tract  of  the  luwak  really  makes  Kopi 
Luwak  coffee  beans  different  from 
regular  beans.  So,  Marcone  and 
other  members  of  his  department 
completed  a series  of  tests  on  the 
beans  and  compared  them  with  Co- 
lombian beans. 

First,  they  looked  for  colour  dif- 
ferences between  unroasted  samples 
of  the  two  beans.  Using  a colorime- 
ter, they  found  that  the  Kopi  Luwak 
beans  had  more  red  and  yellow 
tones,  whereas  the  Colombian  beans 
were  more  greenish  in  colour. 

The  surfaces  of  the  two  beans 
were  examined  using  a scanning 
electron  microscope.  The  Kopi  Lu- 
wak beans  were  found  to  be 
smoother,  indicating  that  the  gastric 
acids  and/or  enzymes  of  the  luwak 
were  exfoliating  the  surface  of  the 
bean,  says  Marcone.  Pitting  was  also 
observed  on  the  surface,  and  the 
next  step  was  to  determine  if  the  ac- 
ids and  enzymes  were  actually  pene- 
trating the  Kopi  Luwak  beans, 
affecting  them  in  some  way. 

Electrophoresis  — a technique 
that  “fingerprints”  proteins  — was 
used  to  determine  differences  in  the 
protein  content  of  Kopi  Luwak  and 
Colombian  beans.  The  Kopi  Luwak 
beans  were  found  to  be  lower  in  total 
protein,  meaning  that  proteins  were 
partially  broken  down  and  leached 
out  during  their  travel  in  the  GI  tract 
of  the  luwak. 

The  protein  composition  has  the 
potential  to  affect  the  flavour  and 
aroma  of  the  beans,  says  Marcone. 
Proteins  are  responsible  for  much  of 
the  flavour,  particularly  bitterness. 
Because  Kopi  Luwak  beans  have  less 
protein,  they  may  produce  a less  bit- 
ter coffee,  he  says. 

Analysis  of  the  volatile  com- 
pounds — also  responsible  for  fla- 
vour and  aroma  — showed  they 
were  significantly  different  than 
those  of  the  Colombian  beans,  fur- 
ther indicating  the  potential  for 
Kopi  Luwak  coffee  to  have  a differ- 
ent flavour  than  ordinary  coffee. 

Formal  taste  tests  were  not  per- 
formed, but  Marcone  wants  to  do 
them  in  the  future.  If  Kopi  Luwak 
beans  produce  a taste  that  consum- 
ers enjoy,  the  digestion  occurring  in 
the  GI  track  of  the  luwak  could  be 
mimicked  by  chemical  means,  he 
says.  Because  only  500  pounds  of 
Kopi  Luwak  coffee  are  produced 
each  year,  creating  the  same  taste  by 
chemical  means  could  decrease  cost 
and  increase  production. 

“People  are  buying  this  product 
for  the  mystique,  not  necessarily  for 
the  flavour,”  he  says.  “More  tests 
need  to  be  completed  to  determine 
if,  in  fact,  a flavour  difference  is  oc- 
curring." 

KRISTY  NUDDS 
SPARK  PROGRAM 
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Music  Prof  Provides  Sound  Basis  for  Learning 

Specialist  in  experimental  new  music  combines  cultural  musicology  with  creative  work 


EIGHT  years  after  publication  in 
France,  Noise:  The  Political 
Economy  of  Music  by  French 
economist  Jacques  Attali  made  its 
way  to  North  America  in  1985. 
Hailed  as  both  revolutionary  and 
visionary  by  some  critics,  the  book 
explores  how  music  affects  the 
politics  and  economics  of  the 
societies  in  which  it  is  composed  and 
performed. 

Attali  proposes  that  historical 
changes  in  music  — or  noise  — have 
preceded  new  forms  of  political 
economy.  “The  political  economy  of 
music  is  not  marginal  but  premoni- 
tory," he  writes.  “The  noises  of  a so- 
ciety are  in  advance  of  its  images  and 
material  conflicts.  Our  music  fore- 
tells our  future.” 

He  ends  by  saying  that  a new  way 
of  making  music  is  emerging,  as  is  a 
new  society,  in  which  the  traditional 
roles  of  composer,  performer  and 
audience  are  being  rejected  in  favour 
of  a musicianship  that  is  free  from 
such  constraints,  is  experimental 
and  performed  only  for  pleasure  and 
by  a small  community,  for  that  com- 
munity. 

For  Prof.  Ellen  Waterman,  a new 
faculty  member  in  the  School  of  Fine 
Art  and  Music,  Attali’s  theories  have 
particular  resonance.  She  specializes 
in  experimental  forms  of  new  music, 
non-commercial  and  collaborative 
music  making,  and  the  intersections 
between  music  and  cultural  studies. 

“Music  is  a very  potent  means  of 
communication,”  she  says.  “It  is  the 
most  pervasive,  expressive  and  in- 
clusive art  form.  Precisely  because  it 
is  so  mobile  and  flexible,  music  acts 
as  a carrier  of  cultural  signs  and  may 
tell  us  important  things  about  soci- 
ety.” 

Waterman  — a professional  flut- 
ist with  a PhD  in  critical  studies  and 
experimental  practice  from  the  De- 
partment of  Music  at  the  University 
of  California,  San  Diego  — came  to 
Guelph  to  focus  on  20th-century  and 
contemporary  music.  Before  joining 
U of  G,  she  spent  four  years  at  Trent 
University  teaching  cultural  studies. 

“The  cultural  studies  program  at 
Trent  was  a rich  place  to  develop  a 
critical  pedagogy  of  music,”  she  says. 
“I  am  very  interested  in  the  intersec- 
tion between  the  material  and  the  so- 
cial aspects  of  music.  For  example, 
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this  term  I’ve  taught  a seminar  on  lo- 
cal and  global- identities  in>  music, 
and  I’ve  found  the  students  to  be 
very  receptive  to  this  kind  of  critical 
work.” 

Another  experience  that  informs 
Waterman’s  current  teaching  and 
research  are  the  10  years  she  spent 
working  with  R.  Murray  Schafer,  the 
renowned  Canadian  composer, 
dramatist,  music  educator  and  pio- 
neer in  the  new  field  of  acoustic  ecol- 
ogy. Schafer  is  best  known  for  Patna, 
a massive  and  wholly  unconven- 
tional 12-work  series  of  music/thea- 
tre works,  many  of  which  are 
performed  in  unusual  urban  or  wil- 
derness venues. 

“I’ve  done  quite  a bit  of  publish- 
ing on  his  work,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  tilings  about  Schafer  is 
his  unconventional  approach  to  per- 
formance,” she  says.  “He  mixes  act- 


ing, dance,  music  and  art  and  not  in 
the  way  you  might  see  it  at  the  thea- 
tre or  at  the  opera.  In  the  last  work  of 
Patna , titled  And  Wolf  Shall  Inherit 
the  Moon,  the  performers  are  their 
own  audience,  and  the  piece  takes 
place  over  a week  in  a wilderness  lo- 
cation. Schafer  has  volunteer  and 
amateur  musicians,  dancers  and  ac- 
tors play  with  very  high-level  per- 
forming artists  and  may  well  require 
a singer  to  paddle  a canoe  or  a geolo- 
gist to  act. 

“All  of  this  interests  me  very 
much  as  a performer  of  experimental 
music  myself.  I want  to  see  the  ways 
performers  interact  with  their  audi- 
ences, with  each  other  and  with 
other  aspects  of  the  arts,  but  even  be- 
yond that,  how  the  administration 
and  publicity  work  to  influence  the 
performer’s  identity.  What  are  the 
other  social  interactions  that  come 


together  to  make  a performance 
happen?  All  of  these  elements  are 
also  important.” 

Waterman  notes  that  one  of  the 
things  that  drew  her  to  Guelph  was 
the  chance  to  form  and  lead  a group 
devoted  to  current  trends  in  music 
making.  Her  Contemporary  Music 
Ensemble  held  its  first  concert  Nov. 
19,  performing  works  by  Henryk 
Gorecki  and  Arvo  Part,  as  well  as  stu- 
dent compositions. 

“Sometime  during  the  dress  re- 
hearsal, I realized  that  coming  to 
Guelph  had  been  the  right  decision,” 
she  says.  “The  students  were  wholly 
committed  to  the  concert  and  ex- 
cited about  their  musical  explora- 
tions. It’s  a great  pleasure  to  play 
with  them.  Next  term,  we’re  plan- 
ning an  all  John  Cage  concert,  which 
will  mean  playing  with  electronics, 
prepared  pianos,  noise  and  silence 
— the  whole  gamut.” 

This  fall,  Waterman  has  seen  the 
publication  of  the  anthology  Sonic 
Geography  Imagined  and  Remem- 
bered, which  she  edited  and  intro- 
duced. This  collection  of  articles 
from  eight  countries  and  diverse  dis- 
ciplines (ethnomusicology,  radio, 
composition  and  cultural  studies) 
forms  the  first  cultural  critique  of 
acoustic  ecology,  the  work  pioneered 
by  Schafer. 

“Acoustic  ecology  is  a fairly 
young  discipline  that  is  concerned 
with  noise  and  health,  the  preserva- 
tion and  design  of  sound  environ- 
ments and  the  environmental  effects 
of  noise,”  Waterman  explains. 

During  the  winter  term,  she  will 
teach  a pilot-project  seminar  on 


sound  and  the  environment  to  first- 
year  students  in  the  bachelor  of  arts 
and  science  program. 

She  is  also  conducting  research 
funded  by  a Ford  Foundation  grant 
and  a Social  Sciences  and  Humani- 
ties Research  Council  strategic  grant. 
The  first  project,  tided  “Performing 
Identities  Across  Borders,"  is  a col- 
laborative effort  involving  the  crea- 
tion and  performance  of  inter- 
disciplinary works  addressing  issues 
of  identity  in  a transnational  context. 
She’s  working  with  colleagues  in 
New  York  and  Trinidad  on  the  proj- 
ect, which  includes  pedagogy,  per- 
forming and  recording. 

The  second  effort  is  called  “In 
and  Out  of  the  Studio.”  Waterman  is 
a co-investigator  with  Andra 
McCartney  of  Concordia  University, 
Beverley  Diamond  of  Memorial 
University  and  Karen  Pegley  of 
Queen’s  University  in  this  ethno- 
graphic project  on  women  and 
sound  technologies,  which  will  be 
published  in  both  print  and  elec- 
tronic forms.  The  main  thrust  of  this 
effort  is  to  provide  positive  role 
models  for  women  who  are  strug- 
gling to  enter  the  male-dominated 
world  of  audio. 

Waterman  says  she  is  enjoying 
“the  lively  and  interdisciplinary  at- 
mosphere” that  Guelph  provides. 
“The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music 
attracts  a diverse  and  vibrant  group 
of  students  who  are  not  afraid  of  new 
approaches.  It’s  a good  place  for  my 
odd  combination  of  critical  musicol- 
ogy and  creative  work." 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


Leading  Into  the  Future 


More  than  75  students  from 
Guelph,  Alfred,  Kemptville 
and  Ridgetown  attended  the  first 
OAC  Leadership  Conference  in 
October. 

Designed  to  bring  together  On- 
tario’s agricultural  students  and 
equip  them  with  the  tools  they  need 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  a rapidly 
changing  agricultural  industry,  the 
conference  featured  speakers,  work- 
shops and  hands-on  activities. 

Keynote  speaker  Ross  Daily,  a 


former  CFPL-TV  producer  and  host 
of  This  Business  of  Fanning,  encour- 
aged the  students  to  be  proactive  and 
to  get  involved  in  their  local  commu- 
nity organizations. 

Workshop  leaders  encouraged 
skill  development  in  such  areas  as 
conflict  resolution,  managing  meet- 
ings, fundraising,  advertising  and 
value-centered  leadership. 

The  conference  received  financial 
support  from  the  OAC  Alumni 
Foundation. 
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Piping  to  Be  Replaced 


Physical  Resources  will  be 
replacing  underground  natural 
gas  piping  in  and  around  the 
classroom  complex  site  over  the  next 
two  weeks,  says  Chris  Pickard, 
director  of  planning,  engineering 
and  construction. 

“Pedestrians  and  vehicles  may  ex- 
perience slight  delays  as  the  piping  is 
installed,”  he  says.  “Physical  Re- 
sources asks  for  everyone’s  consid- 
eration in  getting  this  work 
accomplished.” 

Underground  gas  piping  is  being 
replaced  along  Reynolds  Walk  east  of 
the  University  Centre  to  Powerhouse 
Lane  and  along  Trent  Lane  north  to 
Blackwood  Hall. 


Subject  to  weather  conditions, 
there  will  be  an  interruption  of  natu- 
ral gas  service  to  Creelman  Hall, 
Blackwood  Hall,  the  former  fire  hall, 
the  Athletics  Centre,  the  arena  and 
Macdonald  Institute  Dec.  16  from  7 
a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  says  Pickard. 

Affected  users  will  be  contacted 
directly  by  Physical  Resources  with 
more  details. 

“This  work  is  the  first  phase  of  an 
underground  gas  piping  replacement 
program  on  the  campus  east  of  Gor- 
don Street,”  he  says.  “The  remainder 
of  the  work  along  Reynolds  Walk, 
along  College  Avenue  and  to  Mac- 
donald Institute  is  scheduled  for 
summer  2003.” 


TRELLIS  Upgrade  Set 


The  TriUniversity  Group  of 
Libraries  at  Guelph,  Waterloo 
and  Wilfrid  Laurier  will  be  upgrading 
the  TRELLIS  library  system  software, 
including  the  library  catalogue, 
beginning  Dec.  19  at  6 p.m.  and 
continuing  until  Dec.  23. 

During  the  upgrade,  a back-up 
Web  version  of  TRELLIS  will  be 
available  for  users  at  http://abc.wlu. 
ca.  The  information  displayed  will  be 
current  to  Dec.  18,  but  item  status  in- 
formation will  not  be  available. 

Library  users  won’t  be  able  to 
place  their  own  holds  and  recalls  or 
use  online  renewal  and  self- 
registration, but  otherwise,  access  to 
the  regular  and  reserve  collections 


will  be  normal.  Full  circulation  serv- 
ices will  be  available  at  all  libraries. 

Other  services  and  resources  ac- 
cessed from  the  library’s  Web  site 
(including  indexes/databases,  elec- 
tronic journals,  TUGdoc  and  interli- 
brary loan)  will  remain  available 
during  the  upgrade  period. 

For  a hands-on  preview  of  the 
TRELLIS  prototype  and  a summary 
of  its  new  features,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.voy2001.uwaterloo.ca.  Use  the 
barcode  “2692”  and  last  name 
“Hayes”  to  log  in.  New  features  will 
include  a “bookbag”  for  saving  item 
records  and  the  ability  to  combine 
different  searches  from  the  TRELLIS 
search  history  page. 
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H E NEWS 


Editor’s  note:  This  column  high- 
lights U of  G researchers  who  have 
received  national  news  coverage  for 
their  work.  Send  submissions  to 
l.hunt@exec.uoguelph.ca. 

Prof.  Doug  Powell,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, was  featured  on  several 
news  programs  in  late  November 
discussing  food  irradiation.  He  ap- 
peared on  the  CBC-TV’s  Nervsworld 
and  Canada  AM  Nov.  26.  He  was 
also  the  lead  story  on  CTV’s  na- 
tional news  Nov.  23,  and  the  story 
aired  more  than  30  times  on  News- 
net.  Powell  also  appeared  on 
CBC-TV  Nov.  14,  talking  about 
food  safety. 

Research  by  Prof.  Ian  Lubek, 
Psychology,  on  the  spread  of  AIDS 
among  “beer  girls”  in  Cambodia 
was  featured  in  the  Nov.  16  issue  of 
the  Toronto  Star. 

Botany  professor  Doug  Larson 
and  researcher  Peter  Kelly  were  fea- 
tured in  a Nov.  17  Toronto  Star  arti- 
cle that  profiled  their  research  on 
how  humans  have  influenced  the 
environment. 

Prof.  Julie  Conquer,  director  of 
the  Human  Nutraceutical  Research 
Unit,  appeared  on  CTV  news  Nov. 
17,  as  part  of  a story  on  the  role  of 
diet  in  treating  attention  deficit  dis- 
order in  children. 

Prof.  Thomas  King,  Literatures 
and  Performance  Studies  in  Eng- 


lish, appeared  on  Bravo  TV  Nov.  5 
as  one  of  the  hosts  and  jurors  of  the 
2002  Giller  Literary  Awards.  His 
subsequent  commentary  appeared 
in  the  Toronto  Star  Nov.  12. 

Adjunct  food  science  professor 
Massimo  Marcone  was  featured  in  a 
Nov.  2 Toronto  Star  article  about 
the  relationship  between  science 
and  religion. 

Library  associate  Mary  Swan’s 
award-winning  book  of  short  sto- 
ries, The  Deep,  was  reviewed  in  the 
Nov.  2 issue  of  the  Globe  and  Mail 

Prof.  Jeff  Stewart,  Hospitality 
and  Tourism  Management,  was  in- 
terviewed by  BBC  World  Service 
about  Canadian  cuisine  at  the 
Northern  Bounty  Conference  in 
Guelph.  The  interview  aired  Nov.  1 . 

Prof.  Stephen  Henighan,  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  received 
wide  national  coverage  for  his  Gov- 
ernor General  Award  nomination 
for  the  book  When  Words  Deny  the 
World.  In  addition  to  mentions  in 
the  Toronto  Star,  National  Post  and 
Globe  and  Mail,  he  was  featured  in 
the  Nov.  11  issue  of  Maclean’s,  and 
his  book  was  discussed  on  TVOn- 
tario’s  Imprint  Oct.  30  and  Nov.  3. 

Prof.  Patrick  Boyer,  Political  Sci- 
ence, was  interviewed  on  CBC’s 
Ontario  Morning  and  On  the  Island 
radio  programs  Oct.  24  regarding 
the  Liberal  Party’s  ethics  plan. 

Prof.  Cecil  Foster,  Sociology  and 


Anthropology,  was  featured  on 
CBC’s  Here  and  Now  radio  program 
Oct.  21  discussing  a Toronto  Star  ar- 
ticle that  indicated  a racial  bias  to- 
wards blacks  by  Toronto  police. 

Prof.  Ross  McKitrick,  Econom- 
ics, was  interviewed  about  the 
Kyoto  Protocol  on  CBC  radio  Nov. 
13.  He  was  also  quoted  in  a National 
Post  article  on  Kyoto  the  same  day 
and  was  mentioned  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  Nov.  15.  In  addition,  he  ap- 
peared on  CBC’s  Ontario  Morning 
Oct.  28  and  Metro  Morning  Oct.  25 
and  on  CBC-TV’s  Canada  NowOct. 
28.  McKitrick  also  wrote  an  article, 
“Kyoto  Cost  Confusion,"  published 
in  the  Oct.  19  edition  of  the  Na- 
tional Post. 

Research  by  Prof.  Jeff  Thoma- 
son, Biomedical  Sciences,  on  why 
the  impact  of  horse  hoofs  hitting 
the  ground  when  racing  doesn’t  af- 
fect the  skeleton  was  featured  in  a 
story  for  Daily  Planet  on  the  Dis- 
covery Channel  Oct.  18. 

Judith  Nasby,  director  of  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre,  was 
interviewed  for  the  CBC  radio  pro- 
gram The  Arts  Today  Oct.  15  about 
her  new  book,  Irene  Avaalaaquiaq: 
Myth  and  Reality. 

Prof.  Alejandro  Marangoni, 
Food  Science,  was  quoted  in  the 
Oct.  15  Globe  and  Mail  talking 
about  the  asparagine  levels  in  pota- 
toes. 


CCS  Finalizes  New  GIS  Site 
Licence  With  ESRI  Canada 

Agreement  includes  free  access  to  online  training  courses 


COMPUTING  and  Communi- 
cations Services  (CCS)  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  ESRI 
Canada  to  give  the  University 
community  access  to  the  ESRI  suite 
of  geographic  information  systems 
(GIS)  software  and  free  access  to 
Virtual  Campus,  ESRI’s  online 
training  courses.  The  move  follows 
consultations  with  U of  G faculty 
and  staff  and  a presentation  to  the 
Information  Services  Committee. 
The  consultations  were  originally 
initiated  by  the  late  Richard  Protz,  a 
longtime  faculty  member  in  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science. 

GIS  is  a powerful  tool  for  spatial 
analysis  in  numerous  fields,  includ- 
ing geography,  environmental  plan- 
ning, agriculture,  urban  planning 


and  public  health.  Prof.  Rob  de  Loe, 
Geography,  says  ESRI’s  GIS  software 
“provides  a comprehensive  suite  of 
tools  that  will  significantly  enhance 
the  research  and  teaching  capacity  at 
U of  G.” 

He  notes  that  the  Department  of 
Geography  has  been  training  stu- 
dents in  the  use  of  GIS  for  almost 
two  decades,  and  its  faculty  and 
graduate  students  have  been  using 
the  tools  in  their  research.  The  de- 
partment’s new  Advanced  Spatial 
Analysis  Laboratory,  funded  by  a 
Canada  Foundation  for  Innova- 
tion/Ontario Innovation  Trust  in- 
frastructure grant  in  support  of  de 
Log’s  Canada  Research  Chair  in  Ru- 
ral Water  Management,  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  ESRI  products  now 
available  on  campus  to  facilitate  ad- 


vanced research,  he  says. 

Bo  Wandschneider,  manager  of 
Academic  Services  in  CCS,  adds  that 
a number  of  groups  and  depart- 
ments in  addition  to  Geography  al- 
ready use  GIS  in  their  research  and 
teaching.  These  include  the  depart- 
ments of  Land  Resource  Science, 
Population  Medicine,  Zoology,  En- 
vironmental Biology  and  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics,  and  the  schools 
of  Rural  Planning  and  Development, 
Engineering  and  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture. 

“The  new  licence  will  provide 
much  easier  and  more  extensive  ac- 
cess,” he  says.  “By  consolidating  re- 
sources, the  University  will  be  able  to 
more  efficiently  provide  the  tools 
necessary  for  research  and  teaching 
in  this  area.  We  should  see  expanded 
use  among  the  current  casual  users, 
as  well  as  new  use  in  departments 
that  were  unable  to  afford  access  be- 
fore.” 

In  addition,  the  U of  G Library 
has  made  significant  enhancements 
to  its  collection  of  geospatial  infor- 
mation. “Much  of  this  information 
is  being  made  available  in  a format 
where  the  use  of  ESRI  tools  is  neces- 
sary,” says  librarian  Jenny  Marvin. 

For  information  on  how  to  get 
access  to  ESRI  software  or  to  find 
out  the  cost  of  getting  personal  cop- 
ies for  faculty  and  staff  or  the  cost  of 
installing  it  in  labs,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.uoguelph.ca/ccs/  ESRI. 
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FOR  SALE 


Books:  The  Illustrated  Encyclopedia 
of  Cat  Breeds  by  Angela  Rixon  and 
Saturday  Night  Live:  The  First  20 
Years,  Ext.  6580. 


Viking  refrigerator,  ideal  for  base- 
ment; Kenmore  heavy-duty  washer 
and  dryer;  fish  tank,  824-1908. 


Computer  desk  and  printer  table, 
two  drawers,  white,  Ext.  2167. 


Leclerc  loom,  45  inches,  bench, 
warping  board,  accessories,  824- 
0352. 


Queen-size  mattress  and  box  spring, 
chairs,  sofa  set,  girl’s  bedroom  set, 
exercise  machine,  study  desk,  TV 
stand,  good  condition,  free  delivery 
if  needed,  824-5440  evenings. 


Electric  dryer,  works  great,  Jane,  Ext. 
6683  days,  826-7656  evenings  and 
weekends  or  send  e-mail  to 
jtosh@uoguelph.ca. 


1987  Volvo  740,  five-speed,  leather 
interior,  power  windows,  air,  full  set 
of  snow  tires  and  rims,  new  brakes, 
clutch,  muffler,  certified,  emission- 
tested,  250,000  km,  excellent  condi- 
tion, 826-0090  or  bo@uoguelph.ca. 


Christmas  trees  at  Blackberry  Bog, 
choose  your  own  or  freshly  cut, 
white  spruce  and  Scotch  pine,  no 
herbicides  or  pesticides,  just  south  of 
Elora,  843-5915. 


Two  Canon  faxphone  B640  fax 
machines,  two  years  old,  Debby,  Ext. 
2382. 


Hockey  equipment;  skates,  size  5Vi, 
good  condition,  821-1493. 


Kenmore  Whispertone  vacuum 
cleaner,  great  condition;  new  Cybio- 
Link  telephone,  822-4477. 


Side-by-side  double  stroller,  excel- 
lent condition,  846-0430. 


Managerial  chair  on  caster  rollers, 
high  back,  arms,  good  condition, 
822-0786. 


Bedroom  furniture,  contemporary 
white  French  provincial:  two  three- 
drawer  dressers,  four-drawer  van- 
ity/desk, two-drawer  night  table;  two 
milkglass  lamps,  send  e-mail  to 
rolivier@uoguelph.  ca. 


Ikea  Dromme  CD  tower,  adjustable 
shelves;  floor  lamp;  computer  desk, 
with  or  without  hutch;  alarm  clock, 
all  in  good  condition,  763-9411  or 
sundep@yahoo.com. 


Three-bedroom  custom-built  bun- 
galow, close  to  University,  Clara, 
824-3993  or  826-4738. 


FOR  RENT 


Two  furnished  rooms  in  basement  of 
modern  home  in  south  end,  separate 
bath  and  kitchen,  laundry,  cable, 
parking,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  ref- 
erences, available  immediately, 
824-5440  after  5 p.m. 


Furnished  room  on  second  floor  in 
quiet  home,  close  to  downtown  and 
bus  stop,  parking,  laundry,  well- 
equipped  cooking  facilities,  sublet 
for  December  and  January,  $300  a 
month  inclusive,  or  long  term  from 
December,  $350  a month  inclusive, 
tawad@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  sabbatical 
home  in  Waterloo,  \Vi  baths,  dish- 
washer, family  room  with  fireplace, 
finished  basement,  laundry,  avail- 
able August  2003  to  July  2004, 
$2,000  a month,  Ext.  3458  or  519- 
746-9452  evenings. 


Room  for  mature,  quiet  student  in 
shared  home  with  owner,  available 
immediately,  $375  a month  inclu- 
sive, 826-7400. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes,  France,  available 
weekly  or  monthly;  furnished  one- 
bedroom  apartment  in  southwest 
Paris,  send  e-mail  to  fhmoll@ 
webtv.net. 


Three-bedroom  cottage  on  Lake 
Kashagawigamog,  sleeps  eight,  two 
baths,  microwave,  dishwasher, 
washer/dryer,  gas  fireplace,  satellite 
TV,  all  linens,  multiple  weeks  avail- 


PCTRUST  COMPUTER 

Buy/sel)/trade/repaii/upgrade/ troubleshooting 

New  systems:  Pentium  2G/I.8G/1.7G,  Celeron  2G/1.8G/1.7G 
AMD  XP  2000+ , 1900+,  1800+,  1700+;  Starring  from  *499. 

PHI  735,  *489.  Used  systems:  PII350,  *259. 

New  Bt  used  monitors,  computer  parts.  Network  cables  lm/*l. 

High-speed  Internet  Access  only  $19.95/ month. 

High-Speed  Internet  & Game  Cafe. 


Valuable  computers  and  best  prices  in  town. 

Mon.-Fri.  10  a.m.-9  p.m.,  Sat-Sun.  11:30  a.m.-9  p.m. 

109  Macdonell  St,  Guelph,  837-9961.  Near  bus  terminal,  free  parking  available 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


EDS 


able,  including  Christmas,  send 
e-mail  to  marywils@uoguelph.ca  or 
visit  the  Web  site  www.chandler- 
point.com/williams_landing.html. 


Three-bedroom  home  on  quiet  cul- 
de-sac,  V/2  baths,  finished  basement, 
central  vac,  large  deck,  storage  shed, 
five  appliances,  suitable  for  non- 
smoking couple,  no  pets,  references 
required,  available  Jan.  1,  $1,150  a 
month  plus  utilities,  780-0413  or 
hheaton@registrar.uoguelph.ca. 


WANTED 


Baby  jogging  stroller,  20-inch  wheels 
preferred,  John,  Ext.  6007. 


Used  violin  case  for  full-size  violin, 
Barbara,  822-6754. 


Foosball  or  air  hockey  table;  used 
drum  set;  computer  modem,  56K, 
Barb,  Ext.  2043  or  821-7069. 


People  interested  in  carpooling 
between  campus  and  Listowel,  regu- 
lar hours  and  days,  Ext.  8034. 


Part  boarder  required  to  share  riding 
and  expenses  of  five-year-old  CSH 
16-hand  mare,  regional  reserve 
champion,  owner  at  University,  les- 
sons available  with  dressage  rider, 
located  in  north  end  of  Guelph,  jtay- 
lo07@uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Four-year-old  calico  neutered 
female  cat  needs  caring  home, 
Yvonne,  519-942-4715  or  jrhenryl@ 
attcanada.ca. 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  Cobi,  836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


Blackberry  Bog 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 

Harvest  Your  Own 


or 

Freali  Cut 


S & E LfTCH 
RR#2  \ 

ELORA,  ON  CT  rd  7 \ 

(#6116) 

519-843  5915  


SIDE  RO  i 

_s|_ 


vn  a 

FERGUS 
/ HWYO 

UCHOLCON*  ffl 


Traditional  Chinese 
Medicine  Clinic 


James  Saper  r.tcm.p. 

328  Woolwich  Street  • 760-6718 
free  parking  • day  & evening  appointments 

acupuncture  • herbology  • Tul  Na  massage  • nutrition 


The  Next  Time  You  Go  Away... 


Leave  your  pets,  plants  & home 
to  the  bonded  professionals. 

Housesitting . Petsitting 
Homecleaning  Specialists 


Call:  1 800  663  9990 


^wwbousegardjie^ 


Serving: 

Kitchener  - Waterloo 
Cambridge  - Guelph 


...  And  When  You're 
Not  Away 


Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
Old  * Fashion  Cleaning 


Canvision  Optical 
666  Woolwich  Street 
Guelph,  ON  N1H7GS 


e sure  to  enjoy 
your  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day- 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more  clearly. 


766-7676 


Call  today  for  a no-obllgatlon  quote 


Or  visit  our  wobsito  at 

www.staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

Your  Group  Discount! 


I Insurance 

woconomicalinsurancooc 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 

INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 
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ARBORETUM 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  presents  the 
dinner-theatre  comedy  Perfect  Wed- 
ding by  Robin  Hawdon  until  Dec. 
14.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m.;  showtime 
is  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $49  and  are 
available  at  Ext.  4110. 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary’s  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  continue  Dec.  7 
with  “Christmas  Folklore,”  Dec.  15 
with  “Christmas  Hike  ‘n’  Craft”  and 
]an.  5 with  “Winter  Birds.”  The 
walks  leave  from  the  Nature  Centre 
at  2 p.m.  A $3  donation  is  suggested. 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  leads  an  owl 
workshop  titled  “Who’s  Who  in 
Ontario”  Jan.  15  from  9 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.,  followed  by  an  owl  prowl  from 
6:30  to  9:30  p.m.  Cost  is  $65.  Regis- 
tration and  payment  are  due  Jan.  2. 


Naturalist  Laura  Keegstra  leads  owl 
prowls  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  1 from  7 to 
8:30  p.m.  Cost  is  $12  for  adults,  $6 
for  children  or  $30  for  a family  of 
four.  Registration  and  payment  are 
required  by  Jan.  17.  To  register,  call 
Ext.  2358. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
holds  a gallery  talk  on  new  exhibi- 
tions Dec.  10  at  3:30  p.m. 


LECTURE 


The  Guelph  Forest  Defence  Collec- 
tive hosts  a talk  by  Alex  Mathias, 
who  will  present  “A  First  Nations 
Perspective  on  Temagami”  Dec.  1 1 
at  7 p.m.  in  UC  103.  The  free  event  is 
part  of  the  Central  Student  Associa- 
tion’s speaker  series.  For  more  infor- 
mation or  inquiries  about  child  care, 
call  Ext.  4407. 


NOTICES 


The  Anishnabeg  Student  Associa- 
tion presents  an  Aboriginal  Dance 
Exhibition  featuring  drumming, 
singing,  dancing  and  discussion  Dec. 
18  at  7 p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  Pro- 
ceeds of  the  fundraiser  go  towards  an 
aboriginal  scholarship  fund.  Admis- 
sion is  $10  for  adults,  $5  for  children 
10  to  15  and  free  for  seniors  over  65 
and  children  under  10.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  8074  or  send 
e-mail  to  asa@uoguelph.ca. 


The  U of  G/OMAF  research  pro- 
gram invites  submissions  for  new 
research  proposals  from  faculty  and 
college  researchers.  Proposals  are 
especially  encouraged  from  those 
who  have  not  participated  in  the 
past.  Proposals  must  address  pro- 
gram goals  approved  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Institute  of  Ontario 
and  must  be  submitted  in  a specific 


format  by  Jan.  31.  For  more  infor- 
mation, visit  the  Web  site 
www.uoguelph.  ca/Research  (click 
on  “OMAF  Research  Programs,” 
then  “Bulletin  Board”)  or  call  the 
office  of  Agri-Food  Research  Pro- 
grams, 826-3809. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  presents  Russian 
chemist  Sergey  Tunik  of  St. 
Petersburg  State  University  dis- 
cussing “Reactivity  of  Diyne  Ligands 
on  the  Surface  of  HjOs3(CO)10”  Dec. 
4 at  1 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 


The  Department  of  Economics 
seminar  series  continues  Dec.  6 with 
Dan  Usher  of  Queen’s  University 
considering  “The  Marginal  Cost  of 
Public  Funds  in  the  Ratio  of  Median 
Income  to  Mean  Income”  at  3:30 
p.m.  On  Dec.  13,  Andrew  Leach  of 
Queen’s  explains  “Integrated  Assess- 
ment of  Climate  Change”at  2 p.m. 
The  seminars  are  in  MacKinnon 
237. 


Next  up  in  the  Axelrod  Institute  of 
Ichthyology  seminar  series  Dec.  10  is 
Jason  Barnucz  of  the  Department  of 
Fisheries  and  Oceans  discussing 
“Where  the  Buffalo  Roam  . . . and 
the  Gar  and  the  Redhorse  Play”  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  168. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Aileen 
Libao,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  is  Dec.  6 at  1:30  p.m.  in  Ani- 
mal Science  and  Nutrition  141.  The 
thesis  is  “Utilization  of  Amino  Acids 
for  Body  Protein  Deposition  in  the 
Growing  Pig:  Effect  of  Dietary  Pro- 
tein Source.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Kees  de  Lange. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Antony  Wood,  Zoology,  is  Dec. 
12  at  9 a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The 
thesis  is  “Apoptosis,  Atresia  and 
Ovarian  Development:  A Piscine 
Perspective.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Glen  Van  Der  Kraak. 


The  final  examination  of  Geoffrey 
Waters,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Plant  Agriculture,  is 
Dec.  12  at  1 p.m.  in  Bovey  1118.  The 
thesis  is  “Dynamic  Modelling  of  the 
Higher  Plant  Chamber  as  a Compo- 
nent of  Bioregenerative  Life- 
Support  Systems."  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Mike  Dixon. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Yachun  Wang,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  Dec.  13  at  9 a.m. 
in  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
141.  The  thesis  is  “Genetic  Evalua- 
tion of  Calving  Ease  in  a Multi-Breed 


Beef  Population.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Stephen  Miller. 


The  final  examination  of  Qin  Qu,  a 
PhD  candidate  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  and  the 
Biophysics  Interdepartmental 
Group,  is  Dec.  17  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222.  The  thesis  is 
“Fluorescence  Approaches  for  Eluci- 
dation of  the  Architecture  and  Cata- 
lytic Cycle  of  P-Glycoprotein.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Frances  Sharom. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  con- 
ducted by  Gerald  Neufeld  presents 
“Christmas  Cheer”  Dec.  7 at  8 p.m. 
and  77ie  Messiah  Dec.  21  at  8 p.m.  at 
the  River  Run  Centre.  For  tickets, 
call  763-3000. 


The  Trillium  Waldorf  School  at  the 
Guelph  Youth  Music  Centre  holds  a 
winter  fair  Dec.  7 from  1 1 a.m.  to  3 
p.m. 


The  Elora  Festival  Singers  and 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Noel  Edison 
present  “A  Village  Messiah”  Dec.  14 
at  8 p.m.  at  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Immaculate  in  Elora  and  a “Festival 
of  Carols”  Dec.  20  at  5 and  8 p.m.  at 
St.  John’s  Church.  For  ticket 
information,  call  1-800-265-8977  or 
846-9694. 


don't  forget  to  ... 


add  a 


tO  £lll  yfl  1 • • 

4-digit 

example: 

Ext.  8838 

campus  extensions 

becomes: 

Ext.  58888 

as  of  Jan.  1,  2003 

■ — 

- Ext.  2000  will  be  available  by  dialing  Ext.  2000  and  Ext.  52000 

- The  Switchboard,  Ext.  0,  will  remain  the  same 


Computin  g&0  . 

Communications  Services 


www.uoguelph.ca/ccs/phones 
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